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ADVERTISEMENT 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


(f  the  reader  should  meet  here  with  any  thing  which  he 
tiad  not  before  attended  to,  it  will  not  be  in  the  observa- 
tions upon  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  these 
being  all  obvious  ;  but  in  the  application  of  them :  in 
vv'hich,  though  there  is  nothing  but  what  appears  to  me 
of  some  real  weight,  and  therefore  of  great  importance ; 
yet  he  will  observe  several  things,  which  will  appear  to 
him  of  very  little,  if  he  can  think  things  to  be  of  little 
importance,  which  are  of  any  real  weight  at  all,  upon 
such  a  subject  as  religion.  However,  the  proper  force 
of  the  following  Treatise  lies  in  the  whole  general  anklogy 
considered  together. 

It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted, 
by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a 
subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is,  now  at  length,  dis- 
covered to  be  fictitious.  And  accordingly  they  treat  it, 
as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  amonj^ 
all  people  of  discernment;  and  nothing  remained,  but  to 
set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as 
it  were  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  inter- 
rupted the  pleasures  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
thus  much,  at  least,  will  be  here  found,  not  taken  for 
granted,  but  proved,  that  any  reasonable  man,  who  will 
thoroughly  consider  the  matter,  may  be  as  much  assured, 
as  he  is  of  his  own  br  ing,  that  it  is  not,  however,  so  clear 
a  case,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  There  is,  I  think, 
strong  evidence  of  its  truth;  but  it  is  certain  no  one  can, 
upon  principles  of  reason,  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary. 
And  the  practical  consequence  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
not  attended  to  by  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it. 
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THE  REVEREND 

DR  THOMAS  BALGUY, 

ARCHDBACON  A\0  PREBENDARY  OF  WI  RrQESTEB.  fto. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  TRUST  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  of 
prefixing  your  name  to  the  following  sheets;  the  latter 
part  of  which,  I  am  confident,  will  not  be  thought 
undeserving  of  your  approbation;  and  of  the  former  part 
you  will  commend  the  intention  at  h'^ast,  if  not  the 
execution.  In  vindicating  the  character  of  Bishop  Butler 
from  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it  sine;.'  his  death,  I 
have  but  discharged  a  common  duty  of  humanity,  which 
survivors  owe  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  man- 
kind by  their  lives  or  writings,  when  they  are  past  the 
power  of  appearing  in  their  own  defence.  And  if  what 
I  have  added,  by  way  of  opening  the  general  design  of 
the  Works  of  this  great  Prelate,  be  of  use  in  exciting  the 
younger  class  of  Students  in  our  Universities  to  read,  and 
s>o  to  read  as  to  understand,  the  Two  Volumes  prepared 
and  f  dblished  by  the  Author  himself;  I  flatter  myself  I 
shall  have  done  no  inconsiderable  service  to  Morality 
and  Religion.  Your  time  and  studies  have  been  long 
successfully  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  same  great 
cause:  and  in  what  you  have  lately  given  to  the  world, 
both  as  an  Author  and  an  Editor,  you  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  defence  of  our  common  Christianity,  and 
of  what  was  esteemed  by  One,  who  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  judge,  its  best  Establishment,  the  Church  of 
England.    In  the  present  publication  I  consider  myself 


••• 

vm 

as  a  fellow  labourer  with  you  in  the  same  design,  and 
tracing  the  path  you  have  trod  before,  but  at  great 
distance,  and  with  unequal  paces.  When,  by  His 
Majesty's  goodness,  I  was  raised  to  that  station  of 
eminence  in  the  Church,  to  which  you  had  been  first 
named,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  your 
health,  you  had  desired  to  decline ;  it  was  honour  enough 
for  me  on  such  an  occasion  to  have  been  thought  of  next 
to  your  and  I  know  of  no  better  rule  by  which  to  govern 
my  conduct,  so  as  not  to  discredit  the  Royal  Hand  which 
conferred  on  me  so  signal  and  unmerited  a  favour,  than 
in  cases  of  difficulty  to  put  the  question  to  myself,  How 
you  would  probably  have  acted  in  the  same  situation. 
You  see,  Sir,  I  still  look  up  to  you,  as  I  have  been  wont, 
both  as  my  Superior  and  my  Example.  That  I  may  long 
reap  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  friendship;  and  that 
such  a  measure  of  health  and  strength  may  be  continued 
to  you,  as  may  enable  you  to  pass  the  evening  of  your 
days  with  comfort,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  life  you 
love;  is  the  cordial  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate 

and  faithful  Servant, 
S.  GLOUCESTER 

Dartmouth  Street,  Westminster 
12'A  Moy,  rsc 
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"  When  I  consider  how  light  a  matter  very  oftpn  subjects  the  best  established 
characters  to  tiie  suspicions  of  posterity,  posterity  often  as  nialignniit  to  virtue  as 
the  age  tliat  saw  it  was  envious  of  its  glory  ;  and  how  reatly  a  remote  age  is  to  catch 
at  a  iow  revivrd  slander,  wjjich  the  times  that  hrouglit  it  forth  saw  despised  and 
forgotten  almost  in  its  birth;  I  Ciinnot  but  think  it  a  mat'er  that  deserves  atten- 
tion."— Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  &c.,  by  Bishop 
Warbdrton.    See  his  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  547. 

The  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham 
was  printed  and  published  in  the  year  1751,  by  the 
learned  Prelate  whose  name  it  bears ;  and,  together 
with  the  Sermons  and  Analogy  of  the  same  writer,  both 
too  well  known  to  need  a  more  particular  description, 
completes  the  collection  of  his  Works.  It  has  long 
been  considered  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  on  account  of 
its  scarceness  ;  and  it  is  equally  curious  on  other  ac- 
counts— its  subject,  and  the  calumny  to  which  it  gave 
occasion,  of  representing  the  Author  as  addicted  to  super- 
stition, as  inclined  to  popery,  and  as  dying  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  improved  edition 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  published  under  the  care 
of  Dr  Kippis,  having  unavoidably  brought  this  calumny 
again  into  notice,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a 
few  reflections  in  this  place,  by  way  of  obviating  any 
impressions  that  may  hence  arise  to  the  disadvantage 
of  so  great  a  character  as  that  of  the  late  Bishop  Butler ; 
referring  those  who  desire  a  more  particular  account  of 
his  life,  to  the  third  volume  of  the  same  entertaining 
work,  printed  in  1784.  art.  Butler  (Joseph).* 

I.  The  principal  design  of  the  Bishop  in  his  Charge 
is,  to  exhort  his  Clergy  to  "do  their  part  towards  reviv- 
ing a  practical  sense  of  religion  amongst  the  people 
committed  to  their  care  ;"  and,  as  one  way  of  effecting 
this,  to  "  instruct  them  in  the  Importance  of  External 
Keligion,"  or  the  usefulness  of  outward  observances  in 
promoting  inward  piety.    Now,  from  the  comDOund 

*  The  account  here  alluded  to  is  subjoined  to  this  Prefaces 
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nature  of  man,  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  body  and  the 
mind,  together  with  the  influence  which  these  are  found 
to  have  on  one  another,  it  follows,  that  the  rehgious  re- 
gards of  such  a  creature  ought  to  be  so  framed,  as  to  be 
in  some  way  properly  accommodated  to  both.  A  reli- 
gion which  is  purely  spiritual,  stripped  of  every  thing 
that  may  affect  the  senses,  and  considered  only  as  a 
divine  philosophy  of  the  mind,  if  it  do  not  mount  up  into 
enthusiasm,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  often  sinks, 
after  a  few  short  fervours,  into  indifference:  an  abstracted 
invisible  object,  like  that  which  natural  religion  offers, 
ceases  to  move  or  interest  the  heart ;  and  something 
further  is  wanting  to  bring  it  nearer,  and  render  it  more 
present  to  our  view,  than  merely  an  intellectual  contem- 
plation. On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  recourse  is  had  to  instituted  forms 
and  ritual  injunctions,  there  is  always  danger  lest  men 
be  tempted  to  rest  entirely  on  these,  and  persuade 
themselves  that  a  painful  attention  to  such  observances 
will  atone  for  the  want  of  genuine  piety  and  virtue. 
Yet  surely  there  is  a  way  of  steering  safely  between 
these  two  extremes ;  of  so  consulting  both  the  parts  of 
our  constitution,  that  the  body  and  the  mind  may  concur 
in  rendering  our  religious  services  acceptable  to  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  ourselves.  And  what 
way  can  this  be,  but  precisely  that  which  is  recommend  - 
ed in  the  Charge ;  such  a  cultivation  of  outward  as  well 
as  inward  religion,  that  from  both  may  result,  what  is 
the  point  chiefly  to  be  laboured,  and  at  all  events  to  be 
secured,  a  correspondent  temper  and  behaviour ;  or,  in 
other  words,  such  an  application  of  the  forms  of  godli- 
ness, as  may  be  subservient  in  promoting  the  power  and 
spirit  of  it.^  No  man,  who  believes  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  understands  what  he 
believes,  but  must  know,  that  external  religion  is  as  much 
enjoined,  and  constitutes  as  real  a  part  of  revelation,  as 
that  which  is  internal.  The  many  ceremonies  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command ; 
the  baptism  of  water,  as  an  emblem  of  moral  purity;  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  bread  and  wine,  as  symbols  and 
representations  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  required 
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of  Christians,  are  proofs  of  this.    On  comparing  these 
two  parts  of  religion  together,  one,  it  is  immediately 
seen,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  other;  and, 
whenever  they  happen  to  interfere,  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred :  but  does  it  follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  that 
other  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  and,  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  competition,  may  entirely  be  neglected  .^^  Or 
rather  is  not  the  legitimate  conclusion  directly  the  re- 
verse, that  nothing  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  little  im- 
portance, which  is  of  any  use  at  all  in  preserving  upon 
our  minds  a  sense  of  the  Divine  authority,  which  recalls 
to  our  remembrance  the  obligations  we  are  under,  and 
helps  to  keep  us,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  "  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long.^"*    If,  to  adopt  the 
instance  mentioned  in  the  Charge,  the  sight  of  a  church 
should  remind  a  man  of  some  sentiment  of  piety  ;  if, 
from  the  view  of  a  material  building  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  he  should  be  led  to  regard  himself,  his 
own  body,  as  a  living  "temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"f  and 
therefore  no  more  than  the  other  to  be  profaned  or  dese- 
crated by  any  thing  that  defileth  or  is  impure  ;  could  it 
be  truly  said  of  such  a  one,  that  he  v.  as  superstitious,  or 
mistook  the  means  of  r' ligion  for  the  end?    If,  to  use 
another,  and  what  has  been  thought  a  more  obnoxious 
instance,  taken  from  the  Bishop's  practice,  a  cross,  erect- 
ed in  a  place  of  public  worship,  j  should  cause  us  to  re- 
flect on  Him  who  died  on  a  cross  for  our  salvation,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  our  "  own  dying  to  sin,"  §  and  of 
"crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  affection  and  lusts would 
any  worse  consequences  follow  from  such  sentiments  so 
excited,  than  if  the  same  sentiments  had  been  excited  by 
the  view  of  a  picture,  of  the  crucifixion  suppose,  such 
as  is  commonly  placed,  and  with  this  very  design,  in 
foreign  churches,  and  indeed  in  many  of  our  own  ?  Both 
the  instances  here  adduced,  it  is  very  possible,  may  be 

*  Piov.  xxiii.  17.  t  I  Cor.  vi.  19: 

$  Dr  Butler,  when  Bisliop  t\\  Bristol,  put  up  a  cross,  n  plain  piece  of  inarlile  inlaid, 
in  llie  clitipel  of  Lis  episcopal  house.  Tliis,  which  was  iiitemled  hy  the  hliimeless 
Prelate  merely  as  a  sinu  or  iiienior  ai,  that  true  Chrislians  jire  to  l>ear  iheir  cioss,  and 
not  lo  be  asl.aini  d  of  followinfr  a  crncifii  d  Master,  was  cousitlen  d  as  afl'ordinpf  a 
presunipliou  I  hat  he  was  secretly  incliiie<l  In  Popish  tornis  siiid  cererionies,  nud  had 
no  preiit  dislike  to  i-opery  itself.  An<l,  on  iicoinnl  of  tlie  otfeuce  it  occHNioued,  both 
at  llic  time  and  siuci-,  it  w»  re  lo  be  wislit  d,  in  ^.rudeiice,  it  hi;d  r.ot  l)e<  n  dune. 
§  Ron),  vi.  11.  II  (.ul.  V.  24. 
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far  from  being  approved,  even  by  those  who  are  under 
the  mosl  sincere  convictions  of  the  importance  of  true 
religion :  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  open  to  scorn 
and  censure  they  nnist  be  from  others,  who  think  thev 
have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  and  have  accustomed  then.- 
selves  to  regard  all  pretensions  to  piety  as  hypocritic:: ! 
or  superstitious.  But  "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren."* Religion  is  what  it  is,  "whether  men  will  heai-. 
or  whether  they  will  forbear  ;"t  and  whatever  in  tlu; 
smallest  degree  promotes  its  interests,  and  assists  us  in 
performing  its  commands,  whether  that  assistance  be 
derived  from  the  medium  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  ought 
to  be  esteemed  of  great  weight,  and  deserving  of  oui 
most  serious  attention. 

However,  be  the  danger  of  superstition  what  it  may, 
no  one  was  more  sensible  of  that  danger,  or  more  in 
earnest  in  maintaining,  that  external  acts  of  themselves 
are  nothing,  and  that  moral  holiness,  as  distinguished 
from  bodily  observances  of  every  kind,  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  essence  of  religion,  than  Bishop  Butler. 
Not  only  the  Charge  itself,  the  whole  intention  of  which 
is  plainly  nothing  more  than  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
practical  religion,  the  reality  as  well  as  form,  is  a  de- 
monstration of  this,  but  many  passages  besides  to  the 
game  purpose,  selected  from  his  other  writings.  Take 
the  two  following  as  specimens.  In  his  Analogy  he  ob- 
serves thus:  "Though  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
greatly  prone  to  place  their  religion  in  peculiar  positive 
rites,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  obedience  to  moral  pre- 
cepts; yet,  without  making  any  comparison  at  all  be- 
tween them,  and  consequently  without  determining 
which  is  to  have  the  preference,  the  nature  of  the  thing 
abundantly  shows  all  notions  of  that  kind  to  be  utterly 
subversive  of  true  religion:  as  they  are,  moreover,  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture ;  and  likewise  to 
the  most  express  particular  declarations  of  it,  that  no- 
thing can  render  us  accepted  of  God,  without  moral 
virtue."!  And  to  the  same  purpose  in  his  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  in  February,  1738-9.    "Indeed,  amongst  crea- 

•  Mavt.  xi.  19,  t  Ezek.  ii.  5  %  Analogy,  Part  II.  Cliap.  i 
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tures  naturally  formed  for  religion,  yet  so  much  under 
the  power  of  imagination  as  men  are,  superstition  is  an 
evil,  which  can  never  be  out  of  sight.  But  even  against 
this,  true  religion  is  a  great  security,  and  the  only  one. 
True  religion  takes  up  that  place  in  the  mind,  which 
superstition  would  usurp,  and  so  leaves  little  room  for 
«t;  and  likewise  lays  us  under  the  strongest  obligations 
to  oppose  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of  supersti- 
tion cannot  but  be  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  irre- 
ligion ;  and,  by  its  general  prevalence,  the  evil  will  be 
unavoidable.  For  the  common  people,  wanting  a  reli- 
gion, will  of  course  take  up  with  almost  any  superstition 
which  is  thrown  in  their  way:  and  in  process  of  time, 
amidst  the  infinite  vicissitudes  of  the  political  world,  the 
leaders  of  parties  will  certainly  be  able  to  serve  them- 
selves of  that  superstition,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  get- 
ting ground;  and  will  not  fail  to  carry  it  to  the  utmost 
length  their  occasions  require.  The  general  nature  of 
the  thing  shows  this;  and  history  and  fact  confirm  it. 
It  is  therefore  wonderful,  those  people  who  seem  to 
think  there  is  but  one  evil  in  life,  that  of  superstition, 
should  not  see  that  atheism  and  profaneness  must  be  the 
introduction  of  it."* 

He  who  can  think  and  write  in  such  a  manner,  can 
never  be  said  to  mistake  the  nature  of  real  religion:  and 
he,  who,  after  such  proofs  to  the  contrary,  can  persist  in 
asserting  of  so  discreet  and  learned  a  person,  tliat  he 
was  addicted  to  superstition,  must  himself  be  much  a 
stranger  both  to  truth  and  charity. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  our  Avhile  to  observe,  that 
the  same  excellent  Prelate,  who  by  one  set  of  men  was 
suspected  of  superstition,  on  account  of  his  Charge,  has 
by  another  been  represented  as  leaning  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  enthusiasm,  on  account  of  his  two  discourses 
On  the  Love  of  God.  But  both  opinions  are  equally 
without  foundation.  He  was  neither  superstitious,  nor 
an  enthusiast:  his  mind  was  much  too  strong,  and  his 
habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning  much  too  strict  and  se- 
vere, to  sulfer  him  to  descend  to  the  weaknesses  of  either 
character.    His  piety  was  at  once  fervent  and  rational. 

•  spr.  xvi. 
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Wlw-n  imjw-e.sse(i  with  a  jgenerous  concern  for  the  de- 
chning  csmse  of  reUgion,  he  laboured  to  revive  its  dying 
interests  ;  nothing  he  judgt  d  would  be  more  effectual  to 
that  end,  among  creatures  so  much  engaged  with  bodily 
things,  and  so  apt  to  be  afff  cttd  with  whatever  strongly 
solicits  the  senses,  as  men  are,  than  a  religion  of  such  a 
frame  as  should  in  its  exercise  require  the  joint  exertioiis 
of  the  body  wd  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
penetrated  with  the  dignity  and  iiiiportance  of  "the  first 
and  great  commandment,"*  love  to  God,  he  set  himself 
to  inquire,  what  those  movements  of  the  heart  are, 
which  are  due  to  Him,  the  Author  and  Cause  of  all 
things  ;  he  found,  in  the  coolest  way  of  consideration, 
that  God  is  the  natural  object  of  the  saine  affections  of 
gratitude,  reverence,  fear,  desire  of  approbation,  trust, 
and  dependence,  the  same  affections  in  kind,  though 
doubtless  in  a  very  disproportionate  degree,  which  any 
one  would  feel  from  contemplating  a  perfect  character 
in  a  creature,  in  which  goodness,  with  wisdom  and 
power,  are  supposed  to  be  the  predominant  qualities, 
with  the  further  circumstance,  that  this  creature  was 
also  his  governor  and  friend.  This  subject  is  manifestly 
a  real  one ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  fanciful  or  unreason- 
able :  this  way  of  being  affected  towards  God  is  piety,  in 
the  strictest  sense  :  this  is  religion,  considered  as  a  habit 
of  mind ;  a  religion,  suited  to  the  nature  and  condition 
of  man.f 

II.  From  superstition  to  Popery,  the  transition  is  easy: 
no  wonder  then,  that,  in  the  progress  of  detraction,  the 
simple  imputation  of  the  former  of  these,  with  which  the 
attack  on  the  character  of  our  Author  was  opened, 
should  be  followed  by  the  more  aggravated  imputation 
of  the  latter.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  fairly  be  gathered 
in  support  of  such  a  suggestion  from  the  Charge,  in 
which  Popery  is  barely  mentioned,  and  occasionally 

*Matt.  xxii.  ss. 

"f-  Many  of  thp  spntimpnts,  in  these  Two  Disa)iirsps  of  Bishop  Bnller,  containing 
the  sovereign  good  of  man  ;  the  impossibility  of  i>r()cnriiijr  it  in  llie  present  life  ;  the 
i  lisnlisfacioriness  of  earthly  enjoyments  ;  together  with  the  somewhat  beyond  and 
nbove  them  all,  whicli  once  attained,  there  will  rest  nothing  fnrther  to  be  wished  or 
lioped  ;  and  which  is  then  only  to  be  expected,  whi-n  we  shall  have  put  off  lliitf 
inorud  body,  and  our  union  with  God  sliall  be  couiplett: ;  occur  iu  Hooker's  EccU' 
iiastical  Polity.  Book.  I.  ^  11. 
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only,  and  in  a  sentence  or  two;  yet  even  there,  it  should 
be  remarked,  the  Bishop  takes  care  to  describe  the  pe- 
culiar observances  required  by  it,  "some  as  in  them- 
selves wrong  and  superstitious,  and  others  of  them  as 
being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  superstition." 
With  respect  to  his  other  writings,  any  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  them  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  the  matters 
treated  of  both  in  his  Sermons  and  his  Analogy  did  none 
of  them  directly  lead  him  to  consider,  and  much  less  to 
combat,  the  opinions,  whether  relating  to  faith  or  wor- 
ship, which  ^re  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome:  it 
might  therefore  have  happened,  yet  without  any  just 
conclusion  arising  from  thence,  of  being  himself  inclined 
to  favour  those  opinions,  that  he  had  never  mentioned, 
so  much  as  incidentally,  the  subject  of  Popery  at  all. 
But  fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Bishop,  and  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  calumniators,  even  this  poor 
resource  is  wanting  to  support  their  malevolence.  In 
his  Sermon  at  St  Bride's  before  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
1740,  after  having  said  that  "our  laws  and  whole  consti- 
tution go  more  upon  supposition  of  an  equality  amongst 
mankind,  than  the  constitution  and  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries;" he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  "this  plainly  requires, 
that  more  particular  regard  should  be  had  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  people  here,  than  in  places  where  they 
are  born  slaves  of  power,  and  to  be  made  slaves  of  su- 
ferstitiun:*  meaning  evidently  in  this  place,  by  the  gen 
eral  term  superstition,  the  particular  errors  of  the  Ro- 
manists. Tliis  is  something:  but  we  have  a  still  plainer 
indication  what  his  sentiments  concerning  Popery  really 
were,  from  another  of  his  additional  Sermons,  I  mean 
that  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  the  1 1th,  1747, 
the  anniversary  of  his  late  Majesty's  accession.  The 
passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows;  and  my  readers  will 
not  be  displeased  that  I  give  it  them  at  length.  "  The 
value  of  our  leligious  Establishment  ought  to  be  very 
much  heightened  in  our  esteem,  by  considering  what  it 
is  a  security  from ;  I  mean  that  great  corruption  of 
Christianity,  Popery,  which  is  ever  hard  at  work  to  bring 
us  again  under  its  voke.    Whoever  will  consider  the  Po- 
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t)ish  claims,  to  the  disposal  of  the  whole  earth,  as  of 
ilivine  right,  to  dispense  with  the  most  sacred  engage- 
tnents,  the  claims  to  supreme  absolute  authority  in  reli- 
gion; in  short,  the  general  claims  which  the  Canonists 
express  by  the  words,  plenitude  of  power — whoever,  I 
say,  will  consider  Popery  as  it  is  professed  at  Rome, 
may  see,  that  it  is  manifest,  open  usurpation  of  all  hu- 
man and  divine  authority.  But  even  in  those  Roman 
Catholic  countries  where  these  monstrous  claims  are 
not  admitted,  and  the  civil  power  does,  in  many  respects, 
restrain  the  papal;  yet  persecution  is  professed,  as  it  is 
absolutely  enjoined  by  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  their 
highest  authority,  a  general  council,  so  called,  with  the 
Pope  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  is  practised  in  all  of  them, 
I  think,  without  exception,  where  it  can  be  done  safely. 
Thus  they  go  on  to  substitute  force  instead  of  argument; 
and  external  profession  made  by  force,  instead  of  rea- 
sonable conviction.  And  thus  corruptions  of  the  gros- 
sest sort  have  been  in  vogue,  for  many  generations,  in 
many  parts  of  Christendom ;  and  are  so  still,  even  where 
Popery  obtains  in  its  least  absurd  form  :  and  their  anti- 
quity and  wide  extent  are  insisted  upon  as  proofs  of 
their  truth  ;  &  kind  of  proof,  which  at  best  can  only  be 
presumptive,  but  which  loses  all  its  little  weight,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  long  and  large  prevalence  of  such  cor- 
ruptions have  been  obtained  by  force."*  In  another 
part  of  the  same  Sermon,  where  he  is  again  speaking  of 
our  ecclesiaetical  constitution,  he  reminds  his  audience 
that  it  is  to  be  valued,  "  not  because  it  leaves  us  at 
liberty  to  have  as  little  religion  as  we  please,  without 
being  accountable  to  human  judicatories  ;  but  because 
it  exhibits  to  our  view,  and  enforces  upon  our  con- 
sciences, genuine  Christianity,  free  from  the  supersti- 
tions with  which  it  is  defiled  in  other  countries  ;  which 
superstitions,  he  observes,  "  naturally  tend  to  abate  its 
force."  The  date  of  this  Sermon  should  here  be  attend- 
ed to.  It  was  preached  in  June,  1747;  that  is,  four 
years  before  the  delivery  and  publication  of  the  Charge, 
which  was  in  the  year  1751  ;  and  exactly  five  years 
before  the  Author  died,  which  was  in  June,  1752.  We 
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have  then,  in  the  passages  now  laid  before  the  reader,  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  proof,  brought  down  to  within  a 
few  years  of  Bishop  Butler's  death,  that  Popery  was 
held  by  him  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  that  he  re- 
garded it  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  great  corruption 
of  Christianity,  anddLmanifest,  open  usurpation  of  all  human 
and  divine  authority.  The  argument  is  decisive  ;  nor 
will  any  thing  be  of  force  to  invalidate  it,  unless  from 
some  after-ad  during  the  short  remainder  of  the  Bishop's 
life,  besides  that  of  delivering  and  printing  his  Charge 
(which,  after  what  I  have  said  here,  and  in  the  Notes 
added  to  this  Preface  and  to  the  Charge  I  must  have 
leave  to  consider  as  affording  no  evidence  at  all  of  his 
inclination  to  Papistical  doctrines  or  ceremonies),  the 
contrary  shall  incontrovertibly  appear. 

III.  One  such  after-act,  however,  has  been  alleged, 
which  would  effectually  demolish  all  that  we  have  urged 
in  behalf  of  our  Prelate,  were  it  true,  as  is  pretended, 
that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Had  a  story  of  this  sort  been  invented  and  propagated 
by  Papists,  the  wonder  might  have  been  less : 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magna  mercentur  Atridce. 

But  to  the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  the  fabrication  of 
this  calumny,  for  such  we  shall  find  it,  originated  from 
among  ourselves.  It  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  a  cir- 
cumstance so  extraordinary  should  never  have  been  di- 
vulged till  the  year  1767,  fifteen  years  after  the  Bishop's 
decease.  At  that  time  Dr  Thomas  Seeker  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  who  of  all  others  was  the  most 
likely  to  know  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  fact  asserted, 
having  been  educated  with  our  Author  in  his  early  youth, 
and  having  lived  in  a  constant  habit  of  intimacy  witli 
him  to  the  very  time  of  his  death.  The  good  Arch- 
bishop was  not  silent  on  this  occasion :  with  a  virtuous 
indignation  he  stood  forth  to  protect  the  posthumous  cha- 
racter of  his  friend  ;  and  in  a  public  newspaper,  under  the 
signature  of  Misopseudes,  called  upon  his  accuser  to  sup- 
port what  he  had  advanced,  by  whatever  proofs  he  could. 
No  proof,  however,  nor  any  thing  like  a  proof,  appeared 
in  reply ;  and  every  man  of  sense  and  candour  at  that 
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time  was  perfectly  convinced  the  assertion  was  entirety 
groundless.*    As  a  further  confirmation  of  the  rectitude 

•  VVhen  the  first  edition  of  this  Preface  was  published,  I  had  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  procure  a  sight  of  the  papers,  in  wliich  Bishop  Butler  was  accused  of  having  died 
a  Papist,  and  Archbishop  Seeker's  replies  to  them  ;  though  I  well  remembered  to 
have  read  both,  when  they  first  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  But  a  learned  Pro- 
fessor in  tile  Universily  of  Oxford  has  furnished  me  with  the  whole  controversy  in  its 
original  form  ;  a  brief  histoiy  of  which  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  offer  here  to  the 
curious  reader. 

The  attack  was  opened  in  the  year  1767,  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled, 
The  Root  of  Protestant  Errors  examined  ;"  in  whicli  the  author  asserted,  that,  "  by 
an  anecdote  lately  given  him,  that  same  Prelate"  (who  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is 
railed  B — p  of  D — m)  "is  said  to  have  died  in  the  communion  of  a  Churcli,  that 
makes  much  use  of  saints,  saints'  days,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  saint  worship."  When 
this  remarkable  fact,  now  first  divulged,  came  to  be  generally  known,  it  occasioned, 
as  might  be  expected,  no  little  alarm  ;  and  intelligence  of  it  was  no  sooner  conveyed 
10  Archbishop  Seeker,  than  in  a  short  letter,  signed  Misopseudes,  and  printed  in  the 
~>t  James's  Chronicle  of  May  9,  he  called  upoji  the  writer  to  produce  liis  authority 
for  publishing  "  so  gross  and  scandalous  a  falsehood."  To  this  challenge  an  imme- 
diate answer  was  returned  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  who,  now  assuming  the 
iiame  of  P/ii/et»iitfieros ,  informed  Misopseudes,  through  the  channel  of  the  same  paper, 
'hat  "  sucli  anecdote  had  been  given  him;  and  that  he  was  yet  of  opinion,  that  there 
was  nothing  improbable  in  it,  when  it  is  considered  that  tlie  same  Prelate  put  up  the 
Popish  insignia  of  the  cross  in  his  chapel,  when  at  Bristol  ;  and  in  his  last  Eijiscopal 
Charge  has  squinted  very  much  towards  that  superstition."  Here  we  find  the  accusa- 
tion not  only  repeated,  but  supported  by  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  of  which  ii  seemed 
necessary  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  :  nor  did  the  Archbishop  conceive  it  un- 
becoming his  own  dignity  to  stand  up  on  this  occasion,  as  the  vindicator  of  innocence 
against  the  calumniator  of  the  helpless  dead.  Accordingly,  in  a  seconil  li  tter  in  the 
siime  newspaper  of  May  23,  and  subscribed  Misopseudes  as  before  ;  after  reciting 
from  Bishop  Butler's  Sermon  before  the  Lords  the  very  passage  here  printed  in  the 
Preface,  and  observing,  that  "  there  are,  in  the  same  Sermon,  declarations  as  strong 
as  can  be  made  against  temporal  punishments  for  heresy,  schism,  or  even  for  idola- 
try ;"  his  Grace  expresses  himself  thus :  "  Kow  he  (Bishop  Butler)  was  universally 
esteemed  throughout  his  life,  a  man  of  strict  piety  and  honesty,  as  well  as  inicommon 
abilities.  He  gave  all  the  proofs,  public  and  private,  which  his  station  led  him  to 
'X'wv,  and  they  were  decisive  and  daily,  of  his  continuing  to  the  last  a  sincere  member 
(>'."  the  Church  of  England.  Nor  had  ever  any  of  his  acquaintance,  or  most  intimate 
iViends,  nor  have  they  to  this  day,  the  least  doubt  of  it."  As  to  putting  up  a  cross  in 
his  chapel,  the  Archbishop  frankly  owns,  that  for  himself  he  wishes  he  had  not ;  and 
thinks  that  in  fo  doing  the  Bishop  did  amiss.  But  then  he  asks,  "  Can  tluit  be  oppos- 
ed, as  any  proof  of  Popery,  to  all  the  evidence  on  the  other  side;  or  even  to  the 
-ingle  evidence  of  the  above-mentioned  Sermon  ?  Most  of  our  cliurches  have  crosses 
upon  them :  are  they  therefore  Popish  churches?  The  Lutherans  have  more  than 
<;rosses  in  theirs  :  are  the  Lutherans  tlierefore  Papists  ?"  And  as  to  the  Charge,  no 
Papist,  his  Grace  remarks,  would  have  spoken  as  Bishop  Butler  there  does,  of  the 
observances  peculiar  to  Roman  Catholics,  some  of  which  he  expressly  censures  as 
wrong  and  superstitious,  and  others,  as  made  subservient  to  the  pur|  oses  of  supersti- 
tion, and,  on  these  accounts,  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  After  the  publication  of 
this  letter  Phileleutheros  replied  in  a  short  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  but  without 
producing  any  thing  new  in  confirmation  of  what  he  had  advanced.  And  here  the 
controversy,  so  far  as  the  two  principals  were  concerned,  seems  to  have  ended. 

But  the  dispute  was  not  suffered  to  die  away  quite  so  soon.  For  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  the  same  newspaper  of  July  21,  another  letter  appeared  ;  in  which  the  author 
not  only  contended  that  the  cross  in  the  Episcopal  chapel  at  Bristol,  and  the  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  Durham  in  1751,  amount  to  full  proof  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
idolatrous  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but,  with  the  reader's  leave,  lie  would 
fein  account  for  the  Bishop's  "tendency  this  way.'  And  this  h^  attempted  to  do, 
"  irom  the  natural  melancholy  and  gloominess  of  Dr  Butler's  di.sposition  ;  from  his 
great  fondnesc  for  the  lives  of  Romish  saints,  and  tlieir  books  of  mystic  piety  ;  from 
MS  drawing  his  notions  of  teachir.g  men  reiigioe,  i;(>t  from  tlte  New  Testament,  bn* 
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of  this  judgment,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  there 

is  yet  in  existence  a  strong  presumptive  argument  at  least 
in  its  favour,  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  at- 
tended our  Author  in  the  sickness  of  which  he  died. 
The  last  days  of  this  excellent  Prelate  were  passed  at 
Bath ;  Dr  Nathanael  Forster,  his  chaplain,  being  con- 
tinually with  him ;  and  for  one  day,  and  at  the  very  end 
of  his  illness,  Dr  Martin  Benson  also,  the  then  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  who  shortened  his  own  life  in  his  pious 
haste  to  visit  his  dying  friend.  Both  these  persons  con- 
stantly wrote  letters  to  Dr  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, containing  accounts  of  Bishop  Butler's  declining 
health,  and  of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  his  disorder, 
which,  as  was  conjectured,  soon  terminated  in  his  death. 

from  philosophical  and  political  opinions  of  his  own  ;  and  above  all,  from  his  transi- 
tion from  a  strict  Dissenter  amongst  the  Presbyierians  to  a  rigid  Churchman,  and  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  elevation  to  great  wealtli  and  dignity  in  the  Churcli.''  The 
attack,  tlius  renewed,  excited  the  Archbishop's  attention  a  second  time,  and  drew 
from  him  a  fresh  answer,  sul)scribed  also  Misopseudes,  in  the  St  James's  Chronicle  of 
August  4.  In  this  letter,  our  excellent  Metropolitan,  first  of  all  ol)liqueiy  hinting  at 
the  unfairness  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  cliaracter  of  a  man  wlio  had  been  dead 
fifteen  years;  and  then  reminding  his  coirespondent,  that  "full  proof  had  been  al- 
ready pul)lished,  that  Bishop  Butler  abhorred  Popery  as  a  vile  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  tliat  it  might  be  proved,  if  needlul,  tiiat  lie  held  tlie  Pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ;'' (to  which  decisive  testimonies  of  undoubted  aversion  from  the  Romish 
Church,  another  is  also  added  in  the  Postscript,  his  taking,  wlien  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Durham,  for  his  domestic  Chaplain,  Dr  Nath.  Forster,  who  had  publishefl,  not  four 
years  before,  a  Sermon,  entitled.  Popery  destructive  of  the  Evidence  of  Christianity ;) 
proceeds  to  observe,  "  that  the  naturdl  melancholy  of  the  Bishop's  temper  would  rather 
have  fixed  him  amongst  his  first  friends,  than  jirompted  liim  to  the  change  he  made  : 
that  he  read  books  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  books  of  m.ystic  piety,  and  knew  how  to 
pick  the  good  that  was  in  them  out  of  the  bad:  that  liis  opinions  were  exposed  with- 
out reserve  in  his  Analogy  and  his  Sermons,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  either  be  Popish 
or  unscriptural,  the  learned  world  hath  mistaken  strangely  in  admiring  both  :  tliat, 
instead  of  being  a  strict  Dissenter,  he  never  was  a  conmiimicant  in  any  Dissenting  as- 
sembly ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  went  occasionally,  from  his  early  years,  to  the  es- 
tablished worship,  and  became  a  constant  confonnist  to  it  when  he  was  barely  of  age, 
and  entered  himself,  in  1714,  of  Oriel  College  :  that  his  elevation  to  great  dignity  in 
the  Church,  far  from  being  sudden  and  unexpected,  was  a  gradual  and  natural  rise, 
through  a  variety  of  preferments,  and  a  period  of  thirty  two  years  :  that,  as  Bishop  ot 
Durliam,  he  had  very  little  authority  beyond  his  brethren,  and  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
;ters,  had  none  beyond  them  ;  a  larger  income  than  most  of  tliem  he  had;  but  this 
he  employed,  not,  as  was  insiimated,  in  augmenting  the  pomp  of  worsliip  in  his  ca- 
thedral, where  indeed  it  is  no  greater  than  in  oilier>,  biit  for  the  purposes  of  charity, 
and  in  the  repairing  of  his  houses."  After  these  remarks,  the  letter  closes  with  the 
following  words:  "  Upon  the  whole,  few  accusations,  so  entirely  groundless,  have 
been  so  pertinaciously,  1  am  unwilling  to  say  maliciously,  carried  on,  as  the  present: 
and  surely  it  is  high  lime  for  the  authors  and  abettors  of  it,  in  mere  common  prudence, 
to  show  some  regard,  if  not  to  truth,  at  least  to  sliame." 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  above  letters  of  Archbishop  Seeker  had 
4uch  an  effect  on  a  writer,  who  signed  himself  in  the  St  James's  Chronicle  of  August 
i5,  A  Dissenting  Minister,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  called,  '  The  Root  of  Protestant  Errors  examined,'  and  his  friends,  were 
obliged  in  candour,  in  justice,  and  in  honour  to  retract  their  charge,  unless  they 
could  establish  it  on  much  better  grounds  Uian  had  hitherto  appeared  :"  and  he  ex 
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These  letters,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Lambeth 
library,*  I  have  read  ;  and  not  the  slenderest  argument 
can  be  collected  from  them,  in  justification  of  the 
ridiculous  slander  we  are  here  considering.  If  at  that 
awful  season  the  Bishop  was  not  known  to  have  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  tending  to  show  his  dislike  to 
Popery,  neither  was  he  known  to  have  said  any  thing, 
that  could  at  all  be  construed  in  approbation  of  it ;  and 
the  natural  presumption  is  that  whatever  sentiments  he 
had  formerly  entertained  concerning  that  corrupt  system 
of  religion,  he  continued  to  entertain  them  to  the  last. 
The  truth  is,  neither  the  word  nor  the  idea  of  Popery 
seems  once  to  have  occurred  either  to  the  Bishop  him- 
self, or  to  those  who  watched  his  parting  moments  : 
their  thoughts  were  otherwise  engaged.  His  disorder 
had  reduced  him  to  such  debility,  as  to  render  him  in- 
capable of  speaking  much  or  long  on  any  subject :  the 
few  bright  intervals  that  occurred  were  passed  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  composure ;  and  in  that 
composure  he  expired.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."t 
"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his  !"t 

Out  of  pure  respect  for  the  virtues  of  a  man,  whom  I 

pressed  his  "  hopes,  that  it  would  be  understood  that  the  Dissenters  in  g'eneral  liad 
eio  hand  in  the  accusation,  and  that  it  had  only  been  the  act  of  two  or  iliit  e  mistaken 
men."  Another  person  also,  "  a  foreigner  by  birth,"  as  he  says  of  himself,  who  had 
been  long  an  admirer  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  had  perused  with  great  attention  all  that 
iiad  been  wrilteii  on  hotli  sides  in  the  present  controversy,  confesses  he  had  been 
''  wonderfully  pleased  with  observing,  with  what  candour  and  temper,  as  well  as 
(harness  and  solidity,  he  was  vindicated  from  the  aspersions  laid  against  him."  All 
i.he  adversaries  of  our  Prelate,  however,  had  not  tlie  virtue  or  sense  to  be  thus  con- 
'  inced  ;  some  of  whom  still  continued,  uniler  the  signatures  of  Old  Martin,  Latimer, 
.4n  Impartial  Protestant,  Faulintis,  Misonothos,  to  repeat  their  confuted  falsehoods  in 
llie  public  prints ;  as  if  the  curse  of  calumniators  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  their 
memory,  by  being  long  a  traitor  to  truth,  had  taken  at  last  a  severe  revenge,  and 
compelled  tJiem  to  credit  their  own  lie.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen,  Old  Martin, 
who  dates  from  Newcastle,  May  29,  from  the  rancour  and  malignity  with  which  his 
letter  abounds,  and  from  the  particular  virulence  he  discovers  towards  tiie  characters 
of  Bishop  Butler  and  his  defender,  I  conjecture  to  be  no  other  tlian  the  very  person 
who  had  already  figured  in  this  dispute,  so  early  as  the  year  1752  ;  of  whose  work, 
entitled,  "  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Use  and  Importance  of  External  Religion,"  the 
reader  will  find  some  account  in  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  Bishop's  Charge  in  the 
volume  of  Sermons. 

*  The  letters,  with  a  sight  of  which  I  was  indulged  by  the  favour  of  our  present 
■most  worthy  Metropolitan,  are  all,  as  I  remember,  wrapped  together  under  one 
cover ;  on  the  back  of  wliich  is  written,  in  Archbishop  Seeker's  own  liand,  the  fol- 
lowing words,  or  words  to  this  effect : "Presumptive  Arguments  that  Bishop  Butler 
did  not  die  a  Papist." 

f  Psalm  xxxTii      .  X  Numb.  xxiiL  lOl 
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had  never  the  happiness  of  knowing,  or  even  of  seeing, 
but  from  whose  writings  I  have  received  the  greatest 
benefit  and  illumination,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  Providence  for  having  early  thrown  in  my 
way,  I  have  adventured,  in  what  I  have  now  offered  to 
the  public,  to  step  forth  in  his  defence,  and  to  vindicate 
his  honest  fame  from  the  attacks  of  those,  who,  with  the 
vain  hope  of  bringing  down  superior  characters  to  their 
own  level,  are  for  ever  at  work  in  detracting  from  their 
just  praise.  For  the  literary  reputation  of  Bishop 
Butler,  it  stands  too  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  to 
incur  the  danger  of  any  diminution  :  but  this  in  truth  is 
the  least  of  his  excellences.  He  was  more  than  a  good 
writer,  he  was  a  good  man ;  and  what  is  an  addition 
even  to  this  eulogy,  he  was  a  si"  ".ere  Christian.  His 
whole  study  was  directed  to  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  sound  morality  and  true  religion  :  these  he  adorned 
by  his  life,  and  has  recommended  to  future  ages  in  his 
writings  ;  in  which,  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  avail,  he 
has  done  essential  service  to  both,  as  much,  perhaps,  as 
any  single  person,  since  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  "  the 
word  of  wisdom  and  the  word  of  knowledge  "*  have 
been  withdrawn. 

In  what  follows  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  Bishop's  moral  and  religious  systems,  as  these  are 
collected  from  his  Works. 

I.  His  way  of  treating  the  subject  of  morals  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  volume  of  his  Sermons,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  three  first,  and  from  the  preface  to  that 
volume. 

"  There  is,"  as  our  Author  with  singular  sagacity  has 
observed,  "  a  much  more  exact  correspondence  between 
the  natural  and  moral  world,  than  we  are  apt  to  take  no- 
tice of."f  The  inward  frame  of  man  answers  to  his  out- 
ward condition ;  the  several  propensities,  passions,  and 
affections,  implanted  in  our  hearts  by  the  Author  of  na- 
ture, are  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  life  in  which  he  hath  placed  us.  This  gene- 
ral observation,  properly  pursued,  leads  to  several  im- 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  a  +  Senn.  vi. 
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Doitant  conclusions.  The  original  internal  constitution 
or  man,  compared  with  his  external  condition,  enables 
us  to  discern  what  course  of  action  and  behaviour  that 
constitution  leads  to,  what  is  our  duty  respecting  that 
condition,  and  furnishes  us  besides  with  the  most  power- 
ful arguments  to  the  practice  of  it. 

What  the  inward  frame  and  constitution  of  man  is,  is  a 
question  of  fact ;  to  be  determined,  as  other  facts  are, 
from  experience,  from  our  internal  feelings  and  exter- 
nal senses,  and  from  the  testimony  of  others.  AVhether 
human  nature,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  plac- 
ed, might  not  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  is  foreign  to 
our  inquiry,  and  none  of  our  concern:  our  province  is, 
taking  both  of  these  as  they  are,  and  viewing  the  con- 
nexion between  them,  from  that  connexion  to  discover 
if  we  can,  what  course  of  action  is  fitted  to  that  nature 
and  those  circumstances.  From  contemplating  the  bod- 
ily senses,  and  the  organs  or  instruments  adapted  to 
them,  we  learn  that  the  eye  was  given  to  see  with,  the 
ear  to  hear  with.  In  like  manner,  from  considering  o\u' 
inward  perceptions  and  the  final  causes  of  them,  we  col- 
lect that  the  feeling  of  shame,  for  instance,  was  given  to 
prevent  the  doing  of  things  shameful ;  compassion,  to 
carry  us  to  relieve  others  in  distress;  anger,  to  resist 
sudden  violence  offered  to  ourselves.  If,  continuing  our 
inquiries  in  this  way,  it  sho\dd  at  length  appear,  that  the 
nature,  the  whole  nature,  of  man  leads  him  to  and  is  fit- 
ted for  that  particular  course  of  behaviour  which  we  usu- 
ally distinguish  by  the  name  of  virtue,  we  are  authoriz- 
ed to  conclude,  that  virtue  is  the  l^w  we  are  born  under^ 
that  it  was  so  intended  by  the  Author  of  our  being ;  and 
we  are  bound  by  the  most  intimate  of  all  obligations,  a 
regard  to  our  own  highest  interest  and  happiness,  to 
conform  to  it  in  all  situations  and  events. 

Human  nature  is  not  simple  and  uniform,  but  made  up 
of  several  parts  ;  and  we  can  have  no  just  idea  of  it  as  a 
system  or  constitution,  unless  we  take  into  our  view  the 
respects  and  relations  which  these  parts  have  to  each 
other.  As  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many ;  so 
our  inward  structure  consists  of  various  instincts,  appe- 
tites, and  propensions.    Thus  far  there  is  no  difference 
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between  human  creatures  and  brutes.  But  besides  these 
common  passions  and  affections,  there  is  another  princi- 
ple, pecuhar  to  mankind,  that  of  conscience,  moral  sense, 
reflection,  call  it  what  you  please,  by  which  they  are  en  - 
abled to  review  their  whole  conduct,  to  approve  of  some 
actions  in  themselves,  and  to  disapprove  of  others. 
That  this  principle  will  of  course  have  some  influence  on 
our  behaviour,  at  least  at  times,  will  hardly  be  disputed  : 
but  the  particular  influence  which  it  ought  to  have,  the  pre- 
cise degree  of  power  in  the  regulating  of  our  internal  frame 
that  is  assigned  it  by  Him  who  placed  it  there,  is  a  point 
of  the  utmost  consequence  in  itself,  and  on  the  deter- 
mination of  which  the  very  hinge  of  our  Author's  Moral 
System  turns.  If  the  faculty  here  spoken  of  be,  indeed, 
what  it  is  asserted  to  be,  in  nature  and  kind  superior  to 
every  other  passion  and  affection ;  if  it  be  given,  not 
merely  that  it  may  exert  its  force  occasionally,  or  as  our 
present  humour  or  fancy  may  dispose  us,  but  that  it  may 
at  all  times  exercise  an  uncontrollable  authority  and  go- 
vernment over  all  the  rest ;  it  will  then  follow,  that,  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  idea  of  human  nature,  as  a  system, 
we  must  not  only  take  in  each  particular  bias,  propen- 
sion,  instinct,  which  are  seen  to  belong  to  it,  but  we 
must  add  besides  the  principle  of  conscience,  together 
with  the  subjection  that  is  due  to  it  from  all  the  other 
appetites  and  passions:  just  as  the  idea  of  a  civil  consti- 
tution is  formed,  not  barely  from  enumerating  the  seve- 
ral members  and  ranks  of  which  it  is  composed,  but 
from  these  considered  as  acting  in  various  degrees  of 
subordination  to  each  other,  and  all  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  supreme  authority,  whether  that  authority 
be  vested  in  one  person  or  more. 

The  view  here  given  of  the  internal  constitution  of  man,- 
and  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  agreeably  to  the 
corceptions  of  Bishop  Butler,  enables  us  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  that  expression,  common  to  him  and  the  an- 
cient moralists,  that  virtue  consists  in  following  nature. 
The  meaning  cannot  be,  that  it  consists  in  acting  agree- 
ably to  that  propensity  of  our  nature  which  happens  to 
be  the  strongest;  or  which  propels  us  towards  certain 
objects,  witiiout  any  regard  to  the  methods  by  which 
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they  are  to  be  obtained  :  but  the  meaning  must  be,  that 
virtue  consists  in  the  due  regulation  and  subjection  of  all 
the  other  appetites  and  affections  to  the  superior  faculty 
of  conscience;  from  a  conformity  to  which  alone  our  ac- 
tions are  properly  natural,  or  correspondent  to  the  na- 
ture, to  the  whole  nature,  of  such  an  agent  as  man. 
From  hence  too  it  appears,  that  the  author  of  our  frame 
is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice,  or  has  left 
us  at  liberty  to  act  at  random,  as  humour  or- appetite 
may  prompt  us ;  but  that  every  man  has  the  rule  of  right 
within  him ;  a  rule  attended  in  the  very  notion  of  it  with 
authority,  and  such  as  has  the  force  of  a  direction  and  a 
command  from  Him  who  made  us  what  we  are,  what 
course  of  behaviour  is  suited  to  our  nature,  and  which 
he  expects  that  we  should  follow.  This  moral  faculty 
implies  also  a  presentiment  and  apprehension,  that  the 
judgment  which  it  passes  on  our  actions,  considered  as 
of  good  or  ill  desert,  will  hereafter  be  confirmed  by  the 
unerring  judgment  of  God;  when  virtue  and  happiness, 
vice  and  misery,  whose  ideas  are  now  so  closely  connect- 
ed, shall  be  indissolubly  united,  and  the  divine  govern- 
ment be  found  to  correspond  in  the  most  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  he  has  given  us.  Lastly,  this  just 
prerogative  or  supremacy  of  conscience  it  is,  which  Mr 
Pope  has  described  in  his  Universal  Prayer,  though 
perhaps  he  may  have  expressed  it  rather  too  strongly, 
where  he  says, 

"  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 

That  more  than  heaven  pursue." 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  way  of  treating  the 
subject  of  morals,  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  does  not  at  all 
interfere  with  that  other  way,  adopted  by  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke  and  others,  which  begins  with  inquiring  into  thr 
relations  2^x16.  fitnesses  of  things,  but  rather  illustrates  and 
confirms  it.  That  there  are  essential  differences  in  the 
qualities  of  human  actions,  established  by  nature,  and 
that  this  natural  difference  of  things,  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  icill,  creates  a  natural  fitness  in  the  agent 
to  act  agreeably  to  it,  seems  as  little  to  be  denied,  as 
that  there  is  the  moral  difference  before  explained,  from 
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which  we  approve  and  feel  a  pleasure  in  what  is  right, 
and  conceive  a  distaste  to  what  is  wrong.  Still,  how- 
ever, when  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish  either  this 
moral  or  that  natural  difference,  it  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  or  rather  it  will  require  to  be  distinctly  shown, 
that  both  of  these,  when  traced  up  to  their  source,  sup- 
pose an  intelligent  Author  of  nature  and  moral  Ruler  of 
the  world ;  who  originally  appointed  these  differences, 
and  by  such  an  appointment  has  signified  his  will  that 
we  should  conform  to  them,  as  the  only  effectual  method 
of  securing  our  happiness  on  the  whole  under  his  govern- 
ment.* And  of  this  consideration  our  Prelate  himself 
was  not  unmindful ;  as  may  be  collected  from  many  ex- 
pressions in  different  parts  of  his  writings,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  following  passages  in  his  eleventh  Ser- 
mon. "  It  may  be  allowed,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  that  our  ideas  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  are  of  all  our  ideas  the  nearest  and 
most  important  to  us  ;  that  they  will,  nay  if  you  please, 
they  ought  to  prevail  over  those  of  order,  and  beauty,  n  d 
harmony,  and  proportion,  if  there  should  ever  be,  as  it  is 
impossible  there  ever  should  be,  any  inconsistence  be- 
tween them."  And  again,  "  Though  virtue  or  moral 
rectitude  does  indeed  consist  in  affection  to  and  pursuit 
of  what  is  right  and  good,  as  such ;  yet,  when  we  sit 
down  in  a  cool  hour,  we  can  neither  justify  to  ourselves 
this  or  any  other  pursuit,  till  we  are  convinced  that  it 
will  be  for  our  happiness,  or  at  least  not  contrary  to 

It.  t 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality  opened  above, 
our  Author  in  his  volume  of  Sermons  has  stated  with  ac- 
curacy the  difference  between  self-love  and  benevolence ; 

*  "  Far  be  it  from  me,"  says  the  excellent  Dr  T.  Balguy  (Discourse ix.)  "to  dis- 
pute the  reality  of  a  moral  principle  in  the  hnmnn  Ixart.  1  feel  its  existence:  I 
clearly  discern  its  use  and  importance.  But  in  no  respect  is  it  more  iniport,Tnt,  tlmn 
as  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  moral  Governor.  Let  lliis  iden  be  once  efl'acfd,  iiiid  llie 
principle  <if  conscience  will  soon  be  found  weak  and  ineffectual.  Its  inflncnce  on 
men's  conduct  iias,  indeed,  been  too  much  und  r\alued  by  some  philosophical  in- 
quirers. Hut  he  that  influence,  while  it  lasts,  more  or  less,  it  is  not  a  steady  and 
permaicettt  principle  of  action.  Unhappily  we  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  lay  it 
asleep. — Neglect  alone  will  suppress  and  stifle  it,  and  brinj  it  almost  into  a  slate  ot 
stupefaction.  Nor  can  any  thing,  less  than  the  terrors  of  religion,  awaken  oui-  minds 
from  this  dangerous  and  deadly  sleep.  It  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a 
thinking  manj  whether  he  is  to  be  happy  or  miserable  beyond  the  grave." 

t  Serm.  xl. 
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in  opposition  to  thoeo  who,  on  the  one  hand,  make  the 
whole  of  virtue  to  consist  in  benevolence,*  and  to  those 
who,  on  the  other,  assert  that  every  particular  affection 
and  action  is  resolvable  into  self-love.  In  combating 
these  ophiions,  he  has  shown,  I  think  unanswerably, 
that  there  are  the  same  kind  of  indications  in  human 
nature,  that  we  were  made  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others,  as  that  wx  were  made  to  promote  our  own :  that 
it  is  no  just  objection  to  this,  that  we  have  dispositions 
to  do  evil  to  others  as  well  as  good ;  for  we  have  also 
dispositions  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good  to  ourselves,  to  our 
own  most  important  interests  even  in  this  life,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  a  present  passion  :  that  the  thing  to 
be  lamented  is,  not  that  men  have  too  great  a  regard  to 
their  own  real  good,  but  that  they  have  not  enough  : 
that  benevolence  is  not  more  at  variance  with  or  un- 
friendly to  self-love,  than  any  other  particular  affection 
is  :  and  that  by  consulting  the  happiness  of  others  a 
man  is  so  far  from  lessening  his  own,  that  the  very  en- 
deavour to  do  so,  though  he  should  fail  in  the  accom- 
plishment, is  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfaction  and 
peace  of  mind.t  He  has  also,  in  passing,  animadverted 
on  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury,  who,  in  his  book  "Of 
Human  Nature,"  has  advanced,  as  discoveries  in  moral 
science,  that  benevolence  is  only  the  love  of  power,  and 
compassion  the  fear  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves.  And 
this  our  Author  has  done,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of 
exposing  the  false  reasoning  of  Mr  Hobbes,  but  because 
on  so  perverse  an  account  of  human  nature  he  has  rais- 
ed a  system,  subversive  of  all  justice  and  honesty.  J 

II.  The  religious  system  of  Bishop  Butler  is  chiefly 
to  be  collected  from  the  treatise,  entitled,  "  The  Analogy 
of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature." 

"All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  God 
hath  made  nothing  imperfect."§  On  this  single  observa- 
tion of  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Prelate's 
defence  of  rehgion,  in  his  Analogy,  is  raised.  Instead 

*  See  the  second  Dissertation  "  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue,"  at  the  end  of  the 
Anah)g7. 

•J-  See  Serm.  i.  and  xi.  and  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  Sermons. 

X  See  the  Notes  to  Serm.  i.  and  v.  §  Eccles.  xlii.  24. 
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of  indulging  in  idle  speculations,  how  the  world  might 
possibly  have  been  better  than  it  is;  or,  forgetful  of  the 
difference  between  hypothesis  and  fact,  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  divine  economy  with  respect  to  intelligent  crea- 
tures, from  preconceived  notions  of  his  own;  he  first  in- 
quires what  the  constitution  of  nature,  as  made  known 
to  us  in  the  way  of  experiment,  actually  is ;  and  from 
this,  now  seen  and  acknowledged,  he  endeavours  to  form 
a  judgment  of  that  larger  constitution,  which  religion  dis- 
covers to  us.  If  the  dispensation  of  Providence  we  are 
now  under,  considered  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and 
having  a  temporal  interest  to  secure  in  it,  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  analogous  to,  and  of  a  piece  with, 
that  further  dispensation,  which  relates  to  us  as  designed 
for  another  world,  in  which  we  have  an  eternal  interest, 
depending  on  our  behaviour  here ;  if  both  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  same  general  laws,  and  appear  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  the  same  plan  of  administration  ;  the  fair 
presumption  is,  that  both  proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
Author.  And  if  the  principal  parts  objected  to  in  this 
latter  dispensation  be  similar  to  and  of  the  same  kind 
with  what  we  certainly  experience  under  the  former ;  the 
objections,  being  clearly  inconclusive  in  one  case,  be- 
cause contradicted  by  plain  fact,  must,  in  all  reason,  be 
allowed  to  be  inconclusive  also  in  the  other. 

This  way  of  arguing  from  what  is  acknowledged  to 
what  is  disputed,  from  things  known  to  other  things  that 
resemble  them,  from  that  part  of  the  divine  establish- 
ment which  is  exposed  to  our  view  to  that  more  impor- 
tant one  which  lies  beyond  it,  is  on  all  hands  confessed 
to  be  just.  By  this  method  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  un- 
folded the  system  of  nature;  by  the  same  method  Bishop 
Butler  has  explained  the  system  of  grace;  and  thus,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  writer,  whom  I  quote  with  pleasure, 
"  has  formed  and  concluded  a  happy  alliance  between 
faith  and  philosophy,"* 

And  although  the  argument  from  analogy  be  allowed 
to  be  imp-erfect,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  solve  all 
difficulties  respecting  the  government  of  God,  and  the 
designs  of  his  Providence  with  regard  to  mankind  (a 

*  Mr  Mainwaring's  Dissertation,  prpfixcd  to  his  volume  of  Sennons. 
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degree  of  knowledge,  ;vhich  we  are  not  furnished  with 
faculties  for  attaining,  at  least  in  the  present  state) ;  yet 
surely  it  is  of  importance  to  learn  from  it,  that  the  natu- 
ral and  moral  world  are  intimately  connected,  and  parts 
of  one  stupendous  whole  or  system  ;  and  that  the  chief 
objections  which  are  brought  against  religion  may  be 
urged  with  equal  force  against  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature,  where  they  are  certainly  false  in  fact.  And 
this  information  we  may  derive  from  the  work  before 
us;  the  proper  design  of  which,  it  may  be  of  use  to  ob- 
serve, is  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  religion,  either  natural 
or  revealed,  but  to  confirm  that  proof,  already  known, 
by  considerations  from  analogy. 

After  this  account  of  the  method  of  reasoning  employ- 
ed by  our  Author,  let  us  now  advert  to  his  manner  of 
applying  it,  first  to  the  subject  of  Natural  Religion,  and 
secondly  to  that  of  Revealed. 

1.  The  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears  is  a  fu- 
ture life;  and  with  this  the  treatise  begins.  Neither  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  nor  the  analogy  of  nature,  according 
to  Bishop  Butler,  give  ground  for  imagining,  that  the 
unknown  event,  death,  will  be  our  destruction.  The 
states  in  which  we  have  formerly  existed,  in  the  womb 
and  in  infancy,  are  not  more  different  from  each  other 
than  from  that  of  mature  age  in  which  we  now  exist: 
therefore,  that  we  shall  continue  to  exist  hereafter,  in  a 
state  as  different  from  the  present  as  the  present  is  from 
those  through  which  we  have  passed  already,  is  a  pre- 
sumption favoured  by  the  analogy  of  nature.  All  that 
we  know  from  reason  concerning  death,  is  the  effects  it 
has  upon  animal  bodies :  and  the  frequent  instances 
among  men  of  the  intellectual  powers  continuing  in  high 
health  and  vigour,  at  the  very  time  when  a  mortal  disease 
is  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  all  the  powers  of 
sensation,  induce  us  to  hope  that  it  may  have  no  effect 
at  all  on  the  human  soul,  not  even  so  much  as  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  its  faculties  ;  though,  if  it  have,  the 
suspension  of  a  power  by  no  means  implies  its  ex- 
tinction, as  sleep  or  a  swoon  may  convince  us.* 

The  probability  of  a  future  state  once  granted,  an  im- 

*  Part  1.  chap.  I 
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portant  question  arises,  How  best  to  secure  our  interest 
in  that  state.  We  find  from  what  passes  daily  before  us, 
that  the  constitution  of  nature  admits  of  misery  as  well 
as  happiness;  that  both  of  these  are  the  consequences  of 
our  own  actions ;  and  these  consequences  we  are  enabled 
to  foresee.  Therefore,  that  our  happiness  or  misery  in 
a  future  world  may  depend  on  our  own  actions  also,  and 
that  rewards  or  punishments  hereafter  may  follow  our 
good  or  ill  behaviour  here,  is  but  an  appointment  of  the 
same  sort  with  what  we  experience  under  the  divine 
government,  according  to  the  regular  course  of  nature.* 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  from  another  circum- 
stance, that  the  natural  government  of  God,  under  which 
we  now  live,  is  also  moral;  in  which  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments are  the  consequences  of  actions,  considered  as 
virtuous  and  vicious.  Not  that  every  man  is  rewarded 
or  punished  here  in  exact  proportion  to  his  desert;  for 
the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice,  to  produce 
happiness  and  the  contrary,  are  often  hindered  from  tak- 
ing effect  from  accidental  causes.  However,  there  are 
plainly  the  rudiments  and  beginnings  of  a  righteous  ad- 
ministration to  be  discerned  in  the  constitution  of  nature  : 
from  whence  we  are  led  to  expect,  that  these  accidental 
hindrances  will  one  day  be  removed,  and  the  rule  of  dis- 
tributive justice  obtain  completely  in  a  more  perfect 
state. f 

The  moral  government  of  God,  thus  established,  im- 
plies in  the  notion  of  it  some  sort  of  trial,  or  a  moral 
possibility  of  acting  wrong  as  well  as  right,  in  those  wht) 
are  the  subjects  of  it.  And  the  doctrine  of  religion,  that 
the  present  life  is  in  fact  a  state  of  probation  for  a  future 
one,  is  rendered  credible,  from  its  being  analogous 
throughout  to  the  general  conduct  of  Providence  towards 
us  with  respect  to  this  world ;  in  which  prudence  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  our  temporal  interest,  just  as  we  are 
taught  that  virtue  is  necessary  to  secure  our  eternal  in- 
terest ;  and  both  are  trusted  to  ourselves.J 

But  the  present  life  is  not  merely  a  state  of  probation, 
implying  in  it  difficulties  and  danger;  it  is  also  a  state  of 
discipline  and  improvement;  and  that  both  in  our  tem- 

•  Cbap.  ii.  f  Cliap.  iii.  %  Ciup.hr. 
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poral  and  religious  capacity.  Thus  childhood  is  a  state 
of  discipline  for  youth;  youth  for  manhood;  and  that  for 
old  age.  Strength  of  body,  and  maturity  of  understand- 
ing, are  acquired  by  degrees ;  and  neither  of  them  with- 
out continual  exercise  and  attention  on  our  part,  not  on- 
ly in  the  beginning  of  hfe,  but  through  the  whole  course 
of  it.  So  again  with  respect  to  our  religious  concerns, 
the  present  world  is  fitted  to  be,  and  to  good  men  is  in 
event,  a  state  of  discipline  and  improvement  for  a  future 
one.  The  several  passions  and  propensions  implanted 
in  our  hearts  incline  us,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  to 
forbidden  pleasures:  this  inward  infirmity  is  increased 
by  various  snares  and  temptations,  perpetually  occurring 
from  without:  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  recollection 
and  self-government,  of  withstanding  the  calls  of  appetite, 
and  forming  our  minds  to  habits  of  piety  and  virtue ; 
habits,  of  which  we  are  capable,  and  which,  to  creatures 
in  a  state  of  moral  imperfection,  and  fallen  from  their 
original  integrity,  must  be  of  the  greatest  use,  as  an  ad- 
ditional security,  over  and  above  the  principle  of  con- 
science, from  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.* 

Nor  is  the  credibility  here  given,  by  the  analogy  of 
nature,  to  the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  destroyed  or 
weakened  by  any  notions  concerning  necessity.  Of  it- 
self it  is  a  mere  word,  the  sign  of  an  abstract  idea;  and 
as  much  requires  an  agent,  that  is,  a  necessary  agent,  in 
order  to  effect  any  thing,  as  freedom  requires  a  free 
agent.  Admitting  it  to  be  speculatively  true,  if  consid- 
ered as  influencing  practice,  it  is  the  same  as  false :  for  it 
is  matter  of  experience,  that,  with  regard  to  our  present 
interest,  and  as  inhabitants  of  this  world,  we  are  treated 
as  if  we  were  free ;  and  therefore  the  analog}^  of  nature 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that,  with  regard  to  our  future  in- 
terest, and  as  designed  for  another  world,  v:e  shall  be 
treated  as  free  also.  Nor  does  the  opinion  of  necessity, 
supposing  it  possible,  at  all  affect  either  the  general  proof 
of  religion,  or  its  external  evidence.! 

Still  objections  may  be  made  against  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  divine  government,  to  which  analogy, 
which  can  only  show  the  truth  or  credibility  of  facts, 

•  Part  I.  chajt.  V.  t  Chap,  vl 
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affords  no  answer.  Yet  even  here  analoj^y  is  of  use,  ii 
it  suggest  that  the  divine  government  is  a  scheme  or 
system,  and  not  a  number  of  unconnected  acts,  and  that 
this  system  is  also  above  our  comprehension.  Now  the 
government  of  the  natural  world  appears  to  be  a  system 
of  this  kind;  with  parts,  related  to  each  other,  and  to- 
gether composing  a  whole :  in  which  system  ends  are 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  means,  many  of  which  means, 
before  experience,  would  have  been  suspected  to  have 
had  a  quite  contrary  tendency ;  which  is  carried  on  by 
general  laws,  similar  causes  uniformly  producing  simi- 
lar effects  :  the  utility  of  which  general  laws,  and  the  in- 
conveniences which  would  probably  arise  from  the  oc- 
casional or  even  secret  suspension  of  them,  we  are  in 
some  sort  enabled  to  discern;*  but  of  the  whole  we  are 
incompetent  judges,  because  of  the  small  part  which 
comes  within  our  view.  Reasoning  then  from  v/hat  we 
know,  it  is  highly  credible,  that  the  government  of  the 
moral  world  is  a  system  also,  carried  on  by  general  laws, 
and  in  which  ends  are  accomplished  by  the  intervention 
of  means;  and  that  both  constitutions,  the  natural  and 
the  moral,  are  so  connected,  as  to  form  together  but  one 
scheme.  But  of  this  scheme,  as  of  that  of  the  natural 
world  taken  alone,  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mutual  respect  of  the  several  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  sur- 
vey the  whole,  or,  with  accuracy,  any  single  part.  All 
objections  therefore  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
divine  government  may  be  founded  merely  on  our  ig- 
norance;! and  to  such  objections  our  ignorance  is  the 
proper,  and  a  satisfactory  answer.^ 

2.  The  chief  difficulties  concerning  Natural  Religion 
being  now  removed,  our  Author  proceeds,  in  the  next 
place,  to  that  which  is  Revealed;  and  as  an  Introduction 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  Christianity,  begins 
with  the  consideration  of  it-;  Importance. 

•  See  a  treatise  on  Divine  Benevcl  iicf,  l)y  Dr  Thomas  Balguy,  part  ii. 
f  The  ignorance  of  man,  is  a  favourite  ilnctriiie  with  Bishop  Butler.    It  occurs  id 
the  bVcoiid  Part  of  tlie  Analogy  ;  it  makfs  \.Uv  saUjf ct  of  his  Fifteenth  Sermon ;  and 
we  meet  with  it  again  in  his  Charge.    W  licther  sometimes  it  be  not  carried  to  a 
leogUi  which  ia  excessive,  may  admit  of  doubt. 
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The  importance  of  Christianity  appears  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  in  its  being  a  republication  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion, in  its  native  simpiiciiy,  with  authority,  and  with 
circumstances  of  advantage ;  ascertaining  in  many  in- 
stances of  moment,  what  before  was  only  probable,  and 
particularly  confirming  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.*  Secondly,  as  revealing  a 
new  dispensation  of  Providence,  originating  from,  the 
pure  love  and  mercy  of  God,  and  conducted  by  the  me- 
diation of  his  Son,  and  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit  for  the 
recovery  and  salvation  of  mankind,  represented  in  a 
state  of  apostasy  and  ruin.  This  account  of  Christianity 
being  admitted  to  be  just,  and  the  distinct  offices  of  these 
three  divine  Persons  being  once  discovered  to  us,  we 
are  as  much  obliged  in  point  of  duty  to  acknowledge  the 
relations  we  stand  in  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  our 
Mediator  and  Sanctifier,  as  we  are  obliged  in  point  ol 
duty  to  acknowledge  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  God  the 
Father;  although  the  t^vi^  former  of  these  relations  be 
learnt  from  Revelation  only,  and  in  the  last  we  are  in- 
structed by  the  light  of  nature;  the  obligation  in  either 
case  arising  from  the  offices  themselves,  and  not  at  all 
depending  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made 
known  to  us.  t 

The  presumptions  against  Revelation  in  general  are, 
that  it  is  not  discoverable  by  reason,  that  it  is  unlike  to 
what  is  so  discovered,  and  that  it  was  introduced  and 
supported  by  miracles.    But  in  a  scheme  so  large  as 

*  Admirable  to  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  Dr  T.  Balguy,  in  the  Ninth  of  his 
Discourses  already  referred  to,  p.  xxv.  "  Tile  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come.,  some  per- 
sons will  say,  is  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  ;  and  can  never  therefore  be  properly 
alleged  to  show  the  importance  of  revelation.  Tliey  judge  perhaps  from  the  frame 
of  the  world,  that  the  present  system  is  imperfect ;  they  see  designs  in  it,  not  yet 
completed;  and  they  think  they  have  grounds  for  expecting  another  slate,  in  wliich 
these  designs  shall  be  farther  carried  on,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion,  worthy  of  in 
finite  wisdom.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  \X\t:  justness  of  this  reasoning  ;  nor  do 
1  wish  to  dispute  it.  But  how  far  will  it  reach?  Will  it  lead  us  to  tlie  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  judgment  to  come?  Will  it  give  us  the  prospect  of  an  eteniity  of  liap- 
piness?  Nothing  of  all  tliis.  It  sliows  us  only,  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  our  be- 
ing ;  that  we  are  likely  to  pass  hereafter  into  other  systems,  more  favourable  than  the 
present  to  tlie  great  ends  of  God's  providence,  the  virttie  and  the  happiness  of  liis  in- 
telligent creatures.  But  into  systems  we  are  to  be  removed  ;  wliat  new  scenes 
are  to  be  presented  to  us,  either  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  what  new  parts  we  shall  have 
to  act,  and  to  wliat  trials  and  temptations  we  may  yet  be  exposed  ;  on  all  tliese  sub- 
jects we  know  just  nothing.  That,  our  happiness  for  ever  depends  on  our  conduct 
here,  is  a  must  important  proposition,  which  we  learn  orUyftova  revelatkm," 
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tbat  of  the  universe,  unbounded  in  extent  and  everlast-^ 
ing  in  duration,  there  must  of  necessity  be  numberless 
circumstances  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties 
to  discern,  and  which  can  only  be  known  by  divine  illu- 
mination.   And  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  under  which  we  live,  we  find  many 
things  unlike  one  to  another,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
wonder  if  the  same  unlikeness  obtain  between  things 
visible  and  invisible  ;  although  it  be  far  from  true,  that 
revealed  religion  is  entirely  unlike  the  constitution  of 
nature,  as  analogy  may  teach  us.    Nor  is  there  any  thing 
incrediblCkin  Revelation,  considered  as  miraculous ;  whe- 
ther miracles  be  supposed  to  have  been  performed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  after  a  course  of  nature 
has  been  established.    Not  at  the  beginning  of  the  world; 
for  then  there  was  either  no  course  of  nature  at  all,  or  a 
power  must  have  been  exerted  totally  different  from 
what  that  course  is  at  present :  all  men  and  animals  can- 
not have  been  born,  as  they  are  now  ;  but  a  pair  of  each 
sort  must  have  been  produced  at  first,  in  a  way  alto- 
gether unlike  to  that  in  which  they  have  been  since  pro- 
duced ;  unless  we  affirm,  that  men  and  animals  have  ex- 
isted from  eternity  in  an  endless  succession ;  one  miracle 
therefore  at  least  there  must  have  been  at  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  or  at  the  time  of  man's  creation.    Not  af- 
ter the  settlement  of  a  course  of  nature,  on  account  of  mir- 
acles being  contrary  to  that  course,  or,  in  other  words, 
contrary  to  experience;  for,  in  order  to  know  whether 
miracles,  worked  in  attestation  of  a  divine  religion,  be 
contrary  to  experience  or  not,  we  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  other  cases,  similar  or  parallel  to  those,  in  which 
miracles  are  alleged  to  have  been  wrought.    But  where 
shall  we  find  such  similar  or  parallel  cases?  The  world 
which  we  inhabit  affords  none:  we  know  of  no  extraor- 
dinary revelations  from  God  to  man,  but  those  recorded 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  all  of  which  were  es- 
tablished by  miracles ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  said,  that 
miracles  are  incredible,  because  contrary  to  experience, 
when  all  the  experience  we  have  is  in  favour  of  miracles, 
and  on  the  side  of  religion.*    Besides,  in  reasoning  con- 

*  "  la  the  common  af&ira  of  life,  common  eaperience  is  sufficient  to  direct  us.  But 
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cerning  miracles,  they  ought  not  to  be  compared  with 
common  natural  events,  but  with  uncommon  appear- 
ances, such  as  comets,  magnetism,  electricity;  which,  to 
one  acquainted  only  with  the  usual  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  the  common  powers  of  matter,  must,  before  proof  of 
their  actual  existence,  be  thought  incredible.* 

The  presumption  against  Revelation  in  general  being 
dispatched,  objections  against  the  Christian  Revelation 
in  particular,  against  the  scheme  of  it,  as  distinguished 
from  objections  against  its  evidence,  are  considered 
next.  Now  supposing  a  revelation  to  be  really  given,  it 
is  highly  probable  beforehand,  that  it  must  contain  ma- 
ny things  appearing  to  us  liable  to  objections.  The  ac- 
knowledged dispensation  of  nature  is  very  different  from 
what  we  should  have  expected :  reasoning  then  from  an  - 
alogy, the  revealed  dispensation,  it  is  credible,  would  be 
also  different.  Nor  are  we  in  any  sort  judges  at  what 
time,  or  in  what  degree,  or  manner,  it  is  fit  or  expedient 
for  God  to  instruct  us,  in  things  confessedly  of  the  great- 
est use,  either  by  natural  reason,  or  by  supernatural  in- 
t'ortnation.  Thus,  arguing  on  speculation  only,  and 
without  experience,  it  would  seem  very  unlikely  that  so 
important  a  remedy  as  that  provided  by  Christianity,  for 
the  recovery  of  mankind  from  ruin,  should  have  been  for 
so  many  ages  withheld;  and,  when  at  last  vouchsafed, 
shoidd  be  imparted  to  so  few;  and,  after  it  has  been  im- 
parted, should  be  attended  with  obscurity  and  doubt. 
And  just  so  we  might  have  argued,  before  experience, 
concerning  the  remedies  provided  in  nature  for  bodily 
diseases,  to  which  by  nature  we  are  exposed:  for  many 
of  these  were  unknown  to  mankind  for  a  number  of  ages ; 

will  common  experience  serve  to  guide  our  judgment  concemiiig  the  fall  and  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  ?  From  what  we  see  every  day,  can  we  explain  the  covimmcement, 
'ty  foretell  tlie  dissoMion  of  the  world  ?  To  judge  of  events  like  these,  we  should 
lie  conversant  in  the  history  of  other  planets ;  should  be  distinctly  informed  of  God's 
various  dispensations  lo  all  the  different  orders  of  rational  beings.  Instead  then  of 
grounding  our  religious  opinions  on  what  we  ca»l  experience,  let  us  apply  to  a  more 
certain  guide,  let  us  hearken  to  the  testimony  of  God  himself.  The  credibility  of 
human  testimont/,  and  the  conduct  of  human  agents,  are  subjects  perfectly  within  the 
reach  of  our  natural  faculties  ;  and  we  ought  to  desire  no  firmer  foundation  for  our 
belief  of  religion,  than  for  the  judgments  we  form  in  the  common  a&irs  of  life; 
where  we  see  a  little  plain  testimony  easily  outweighs  the  most  specious  conjectures, 
and  not  seldom  even  strong  probabilities."  Dr  Balguy's  Fourth  Charge.  See  also 
an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitJed.  "  Ri  marks  on  Mr  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion,"  sen.  5  :  aiul  iIm  S  s'U  of  I)r  Powell's  Discourses. 
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are  known  but  to  few  now;  some  important  ones  prob- 
ably not  discovered  yet;  and  those  which  are,  neither 
certain  in  their  appHcation,  nor  universal  in  their  use; 
and  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  that  would  lead  us  to 
expect  they  should  have  been  so,  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  the  necessity  of  them  should  have  been  super- 
seded, by  there  being  no  diseases ;  as  the  necessity  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  it  may  be  thought,  might  also  have 
been  superseded,  by  preventing  the  fall  of  man,  so  that 
he  should  not  have  stood  in  need  of  a  Redeemer  at  all.* 

As  to  objections  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Christianity,  the  same  answer  may  be  applied  to  them 
as  was  to  the  like  objections  against  the  constitution  of 
nature.  For  here  also,  Christianity  is  a  scheme  or  econ- 
omy, composed  of  various  parts,  forming  a  whole;  in 
which  scheme  means  are  used  f  ir  the  accomplishing  of 
ends;  and  which  is  conducted  l)v  general  laws,  of  all  of 
which  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  the  constitution  of 
nature.  And  the  seeming  want  of  wisdom  or  goodness 
in  this  system  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  as  the 
like  appearances  of  defects  in  the  natural  system;  our 
inability  to  discern  the  whole  scheme,  and  our  ignorance 
of  the  relation  of  those  parts  which  are  discernible  to 
others  beyond  our  view. 

The  objections  against  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  having  been 
obviated  together,  the  chief  of  them  are  now  to  be  con- 
fiidered  distinctly.  One  of  these,  which  is  levelled 
against  the  entire  system  itself,  is  of  this  sort:  the  re- 
storation of  mankind,  represented  in  Scripture  as  the 
great  design  of  the  Gospel,  is  described  as  requiring  a 
long  series  of  means,  and  persons,  and  dispensations, 
before  it  can  be  brought  to  its  completion;  whereas  the 
whole  ought  to  have  been  effected  at  once.  Now  every 
thing  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature  shows  the  folly  of 
this  objection.  For  in  the  natural  course  of  Providence, 
ends  are  brought  about  by  means,  not  operating  imme- 
diately and  at  once,  but  deliberately,  and  in  a  way  of  pro- 
gression ;  one  thing  being  subservient  to  another,  this  to 
somewhat  further.    The  change  of  seasons,  the  ripeniDg 

*  Cbhp.  iii. 
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of  fruits,  the  growth  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  are 
instances  of  this.  And  therefore,  that  the  same  pro- 
gressive method  should  be  followed  in  the  dispensation 
of  Christianity,  as  is  observed  in  the  common  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  is  a  reasonable  expectation,  justified 
by  the  analogy  of  nature.* 

Another  circumstance  objected  to  in  the  Christian 
scheme  is  the  appointment  of  a  Mediator,  and  the  sav- 
ing of  the  world  through  him.  But  the  visible  govern- 
ment of  God  being  actually  administered  in  this  way,  or 
by  the  mediation  and  instrumentality  of  others,  there 
can  be  no  general  presumption  against  an  appointment 
of  this  kind,  against  his  invisible  government  being  ex- 
ercised in  the  same  manner.  We  have  seen  already, 
that  with  regard  to  ourselves  this  visible  government  is 
carried  on  by  rewards  and  punishments;  for  happiness 
and  misery  are  the  consequences  of  our  own  actions, 
considered  as  virtuous  and  vicious ;  and  these  conse- 
quences we  are  enabled  to  foresee.  It  might  have  been 
imagined,  before  consulting  experience,  that  after  we 
had  rendered  ourselves  liable  to  misery  by  our  own  ill 
conduct,  sorrow  for  what  was  past,  and  behaving  well 
for  the  future,  would,  alone  and  of  themselves,  have  ex- 
empted us  from  deserved  punishment,  and  restored  us  to 
the  divine  favour.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise ;  and  real 
reformation  is  often  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  criminal  from  poverty,  sickness,  infamy,  and 
death,  the  never-failing  attendants  on  vice  and  extrava- 
gance, exceeding  a  certain  degree.  By  the  course  of 
n.ature  then  it  appears,  God  does  not  always  pardon  a 
>;inner  on  his  repentance.  Yet  there  is  provision  made, 
-ven  in  nature,  that  the  miseries,  which  men  bring  on 
ihemselves  by  unlawful  indulgences,  may  in  many  cases 
be  mitigated,  and  in  some  removed  ;  partly  by  extraor- 
dinary exertions  of  the  offender  himself,  but  more  es- 
pecially and  frequently  by  the  intervention  of  others, 
who  voluntarily,  and  from  motives  of  compassion,  submit 
to  labour  and  sorrow,  such  as  produce  long  and  lasting 
inconveniences  to  themselves,  as  the  means  of  rescuing 
another  from  the  wretched  effects  of  former  imprudences. 


*  Chap.  iT. 
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Vicarious  punishment,  therefore,  or  one  person's  suflfer- 
ir)<2,.s  contributing  to  the  rehef  of  another,  is  a  providential 
disposition  in  the  economy  of  nature  :*  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  by  a  method  analogous  to  this 
we  be  redeemed  from  sin  and  misery,  in  the  economy 
of  grace.  That  mankind  at  present  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation, diflferent  from  that  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally created,  is  the  very  ground  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, as  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Whether  we  ac- 
quiesce in  the  account,  that  our  being  placed  in  such  a 
state  is  owing  to  the  crime  of  our  first  parents,  or  choose 
to  ascribe  it  to  any  other  cause,  it  makes  no  difference 
as  to  our  condition:  the  vice  and  unhappiness  of  the 
world  are  still  there,  notwithstanding  all  our  supposi- 
tions: nor  is  it  Christianity  that  hath  put  us  into  this 
state.  We  learn  also  from  the  same  Scriptures,  what 
experience  and  the  use  of  expiatory  sacrifices  from  the 
most  early  times  might  have  taught  us,  that  repentance 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences 
of  past  transgressions:  but  that  still  there  is  room  for 
mercy,  and  that  repentance  shall  be  available,  though 
not  of  itself,  yet  through  the  mediation  of  a  divine  Per- 
son, the  Messiah;  who,  from  the  sublimest  principles  of 
compassion,  when  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,^ 
suffered  and  died,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty,  the  just  for 
the  unjustyX  that  we  might  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.%  In  what  way  the 
death  of  Christ  was  of  that  efficacy  it  is  said  to  be,  in 
procuring  the  reconciliation  of  sinners,  the  Scriptures 
have  not  explained;  it  is  enough  that  the  doctrine  is  re- 
vealed; that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  truths  which 
reason  and  experience  teach  us;  and  that  it  accords  in 

•  Dr  Arthur  Ashley  Sykcs,  from  whose  writings  some  good  may  be  collected  out  ol 
n  imillilude  of  things  of  a  contrary  tendency,  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  " 'Dir 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption,"  (see  the  observations  on  the  texts  cited  in  his 
first  cliapter,  and  also  in  chapters  the  fifth  and  sixth,)  opposes  what  is  here  advanced 
by  Bishop  Butler  ;  quoting  his  words,  but  without  mentioning  his  name.  If  what  is 
said  above  be  not  thought  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objections  of  this  author,  the 
reaxler  may  do  well  to  consult  a  Charge  "  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Philosopliy  in 
the  Study  of  Religion,"  by  the  late  Dr  Powell ;  who  seems  to  me  to  have  had  the 
observations  ot  Dr  Sykes  in  his  view,  where  he  is  confutiiif;  the  leasonings  of  certain 
phiiosophiwng  Divines  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonrnient.  Povreirs  Discourse, 
Charge  111.  p.  342—348. 

t  Ephes  ii.  1.  1  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  ^  Colos.  i.  14. 
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perfect  harmony  with  the  usual  method  of  the  divine 
conduct  in  the  government  of  the  world.* 

Again,  it  hath  been  said,  that  if  the  Christian  revela- 
tion were  true,  it  must  have  been  universal,  and  could 
not  have  been  left  upon  doubtful  evidence.  But  God, 
in  his  natural  providence,  dispenses  his  gifts  in  great 
variety,  not  only  among  creatures  of  the  same  species, 
but  to  the  same  individuals  also  at  different  times.  Had 
the  Christian  revelation  been  universal  at  first,  yet,  from 
the  diversity  of  men's  abilities,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
their  various  means  of  improvement,  and  other  external 
advantages,  some  persons  must  soon  have  been  in  a  si- 
tuation, with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  others,  as  much  perhaps  as  they  are  at 
present :  and  all  men  will  be  equitably  dealt  with  at  last ; 
and  to  whom  little  is  given,  of  him  little  will  be  required. 
Then  as  to  the  evidence  for  religion  being  left  doubtful, 
difficulties  of  this  sort,  like  difficulties  in  practice,  afford 
scope  and  opportunity  for  a  virtuous  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  dispose  the  mind  to  acquiesce  and  rest 
satisfied  with  any  evidence  that  is  real.  In  the  daily 
commerce  of  life,  men  are  obliged  to  act  upon  great  un- 
certainties, with  regard  to  success  in  their  temporal  pur- 
suits :  and  the  case  with  regard  to  religion  is  parallel. 
However,  though  religion  be  not  intuitively  true,  the 
proofs  of  it  which  we  have  are  amply  sufficient  in  reason 
to  induce  us  to  embrace  it ;  and  dissatisfaction  with  those 
proofs  may  possibly  be  men's  own  fault.t 

Nothing  remains  but  to  attend  to  the  positive  evidence 
there  is  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Now,  besides  its  di- 
rect and  fundamental  proofs,  which  are  miracles  and  pro- 
phecies, there  are  many  collateral  circumstances,  which 
may  be  united  into  one  view,  and  all  together  may  be  con- 
sidered as  making  up  one  argument.  In  this  way  ol 
treating  the  subject,  the  revelation,  whether  real  or  other- 
wise, may  be  supposed  to  be  wholly  historical :  the  de- 
sign of  which  appears  to  be,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  religion,  and  its  professors,  with  a  concise 
narration  of  the  political  state  of  things,  as  far  as  rehgion 
is  affected  by  it,  during  a  great  length  of  time,  near  six 

*  Chap.  V.  f  Chap.  vL 
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thousand  years  of  which  are  already  past.  More  parti- 
cularly it  comprehends  an  account  of  God's  entering  into 
covenant  with  om  iiatioD,  the  Jewss,  tb^t  he  would  be 
their  God,  and  that  they  should  be  his  people ;  of  his 
often  interposing  in  their  affairs ;  giving  them  the  pro- 
mise, and  afterwards  the  possession,  of  a  flourishing 
country;  assuring  them  of  the  greatest  national  prosper- 
ity, in  case  of  their  obedience,  and  threatening  the  sever- 
est national  punishment,  in  case  they  forsook  him,  and 
joined  in  the  idolatry  of  their  Pagan  neighbours.  It 
contains  also  a  prediction  of  a  particular  person  to  ap- 
pear in  the  fulness  of  time,  in  whom  all  the  promises  of 
God  to  the  Jews  were  to  be  fulfilled :  and  it  relates,  that, 
at  the  time  expected,  a  person  did  actually  appear,  as- 
suming to  be  the  Saviour  foretold  ;  that  he  worked  vari- 
ous miracles  among  them,  in  confirmation  of  his  divine 
authority ;  and,  as  was  foretold  also,  was  rejected  and 
put  to  death  by  the  very  people  who  had  long  desired 
and  waited  for  his  coming ;  but  that  his  religion,  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  was  established  in  the  world  by  his  dis- 
ciples, invested  with  supernatural  powers  for  that  pur  - 
pose ;  of  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  which  religion  there  is 
a  prophetical  description,  carried  down  to  the  end  of 
time.  Let  any  one  now,  after  reading  the  above  history, 
and  not  knowing  whether  the  whole  were  not  a  fiction, 
be  supposed  to  ask,  Whether  all  that  is  here  related  be 
true  ?  and  instead  of  a  direct  answer,  let  him  be  inform- 
ed of  the  several  acknowledged  facts,  which  are  found 
to  correspond  to  it  in  real  life ;  and  then  let  him  com- 
pare the  history  and  facts  together,  and  observe  the  as- 
tonishing coincidence  of  both  :  such  a  joint  review  must 
appear  to  him  of  very  great  weight,  and  to  amount  to 
evidence  somewhat  more  than  human.  And  unless  the 
whole  series,  and  every  particular  circumstance  contained 
in  it,  can  be  thought  to  have  arisen  from  accident,  the 
truth  of  Christianity  is  proved.* 

The  view  here  given  of  the  moral  and  religious  sys- 

*  Chap.  vii.  To  tlie  Analogy  are  subjoined  two  Dis.'^'rlatioiif  ,  'ooth  originally  in 
Berted  in  the  botly  of  the  work.  One  on  Personal  Identity,  in  which  are  contftineu 
some  strictures  on  Mr  Locke,  wlio  asserts  llial  consciousness  makes  or  constitutes 
personal  identity  ;  whereas,  as  our  Aiillior  observes,  coirsciousness  makes  only  per- 
sonality, or  is  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  person,  >.  e.  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  but 
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terns  of  Bishop  Butler,  it  will  immediately  be  perceived, 
is  chiefly  intended  for  younger  students,  especially  for 
students  in  Divinity ;  to  whom  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  of 
use,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  peruse,  with  proper  dili- 
gence, the  original  works  of  the  Author  himself.  For  it 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  neither  of  the  volumes 
of  this  excellent  Prelate  are  addressed  to  those  who 
read  for  amusement,  or  curiosity,  or  to  get  rid  of  time. 
All  subjects  are  not  to  be  comprehended  with  the  same 
ease ;  and  morality  and  religion,  when  treated  as  sciences, 
each  accompanied  with  difficulties  of  its  own,  can  neither 
of  them  be  understood  as  they  ought  without  a  very 
peculiar  attention.  But  morality  and  religion  are  not 
merely  to  be  studied  as  sciences,  or  as  being  speculatively 
true  ;  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  another  and  higher 
light,  as  the  rule  of  life  and  manners,  as  containing 
authoritative  directions  by  which  to  regulate  our  faith 
and  practice.  And  in  this  view,  the  infinite  importance 
of  them,  considered,  it  can  never  be  an  indifferent  matter 
whether  they  be  received  or  rejected.  For  both  claim  to 
be  the  voice  of  God;  and  whether  they  be  so  or  not, 
cannot.be  known,  till  their  claims  be  impartially  examin- 
ed. If  they  indeed  come  from  Him,  we  are  bound  to 
conform  to  them  at  our  peril ;  nor  is  it  left  to  our  choice, 
whether  we  will  submit  to  the  obligations  they  impose 
upon  us  or  not ;  for  submit  to  them  we  must,  in  such  a 
sense,  as  to  incur  the  pimishments  denounced  by  both 
against  wilful  disobedience  to  their  injunctions. 

presupposes,  and  therefore  cannot  constitute,  persona!  identity  :  just  as  knowledge 
jiresiipposes  truth,  hut  does  not  constitute  it.  Consciousness  of  past  actions  does  in- 
deed sliow  us  the  identity  of  ourselves,  or  gives  us  a  certain  assurance  tliat  we  are 
ihe  same  persons  or  living  agents  now,  wliicli  we  were  at  the  time  to  which  our  re- 
membrance can  look  back  :  but  still  we  shoukl  be  tiie  same  persons  as  we  were, 
thougli  tliis  consciousness  of  what  is  past  were  wanting,  tliough  all  that  had  been  don,; 
by  us  formerly  were  forgotten  ;  unless  it  be  true,  that  no  person  has  existed  a  single 
moment  beyond  what  he  can  rememl)er.  The  other  Dissertation  is  On  the  Nature 
of  Virtue,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  mural  system  of  our  Author  already  ex- 
plained. 
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Dr  Joseph  Butler,  a  Prelate  of  the  most  distinguished 
character  and  abihties,  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berk- 
shire, in  the  year  1692.  His  father,  Mr  Thomas  But- 
ler, who  was  a  substantial  and  reputable  shopkeeper  in 
that  town,  observing  in  his  son  Joseph*  an  excellent 
genius  and  inclination  for  learning,  determined  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  ministry,  among  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  For  this  pur- 
pose, after  he  had  gone  through  a  proper  course  of 
grammatical  literature,  at  the  free  grammar  school  of  his 
native  place,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Philip  Bar- 
ton, a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  sent 
to  a  Dissenting  academy,  then  kept  at  Gloucester,  but 
which  was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Tewkesbury. 
The  principal  tutor  of  this  academy  was  Mr  Jones,  a 
man  of  uncommon  abilities  and  knowledge,  who  had  tiie 
honour  of  training  up  several  scholars,  who  became  of 
great  eminence,  both  in  the  Established  Church  and 
among  the  Dissenters.  At  Tewkesbury  Mr  Butler 
made  an  extraordinary  progress  in  the  study  of  Divinity; 
of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof,  in  the  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him,  while  he  resided  at  Tewkesbury,  to  Dr 
Samuel  Clarke,  laying  before  him  the  doubts  that  had 
arisen  in  his  mind,  concerning  the  conclusiveness  of 
some  arguments  in  the  Doctor's  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God.  The  first  of  these  letters 
was  dated  the  4th  of  November,  1713;  and  the  sagacity 
and  depth  of  thought  displayed  in  it,  immediately  excit- 
ed Dr  Clarke's  particular  notice.  This  condescension 
encouraged  Mr  Butler  to  address  the  Doctor  again  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  hkewise  was  answered  by  him ; 
and  the  correspondence  being  carried  on  in  three  other 

♦  He  was  the  youii!];est  of  eiglit  children. 
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letters,  the  whole  was  annexed  to  the  celebrated  treatise 
before  mentioned,  and  the  collection  has  been  retained 
in  all  the  subsequent  edidons  of  that  work.  The  man- 
agement of  ihis  correspondence  was  entrusted  by  Mr 
Butler  to  his  friend  and  fellow-pupil,  Mr  Seeker,  who, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  affair,  undertook  to  convey  the 
letters  to  the  post-office  at  Gloucester,  and  to  bring  back 
Dr  Clarke's  answers.  When  Mr  Butler's  name  was  dis- 
covered to  the  Doctor,  the  candour,  modesty,  and  good 
sense,  with  which  he  had  written,  immediately  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  that  eminent  and  excellent  man. 
Oar  young  student  was  not,  however,  during  his  contin- 
uance at  Tewkesbury,  solely  employed  in  metaphysical 
speculations  and  inquiries.  Another  subject  of  his  seri- 
ous consideration  was,  the  propriety  of  his  becoming  a 
Dissenting  minister.  Accordingly,  he  entered  into  an 
ex;>mination  of  the  principles  of  non-conformity  ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  such  a  dissatisfaction  with  them,  as 
determined  him  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church. 
This  intention  was,  at  first,  disagreeable  to  his  father, 
who  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  ;  and, 
with  that  view,  called  in  the  assistance  of  some  eminent 
Presbyterian  Divines  ;  but  finding  his  son's  resolution  to 
be  fixed,  he  at  length  suffered  him  to  be  removed  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, on  the  17th  of  March,  1714.  Atwhattimehe  took 
Orders  doth  not  appear,  nor  who  the  Bishop  was  by 
whom  he  was  ordained;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  entered 
into  the  Church  soon  after  his  admission  at  Oxford,  if 
it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  he  sometimes  assisted  Mr 
Edward  Talbot  in  the  divine  service,  at  his  living  of 
Hendred,  near  Wantage.  With  this  gentleman,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  Dr  William  Talbot,  successively 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Durham,  Mr  Butler 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  at  Oriel  College ;  which 
friendship  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  subsequent  pre- 
ferments, and  procured  for  him  a  very  honourable  situa- 
tion, when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  For  it 
was  in  1718  that,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Talbot, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Dr  Cla/ke,  lie  was  appointed 
by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  to  be  preacher  at  the  Rolls.  This 
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was  three  years  before  he  had  taken  any  degree  at  the 
University,  where  he  did  not  go  out  Bachelor  of  Law 
till  the  10th  of  June,  1721,  which,  however,  was  as  soon 
as  that  degree  could  suitably  be  conferred  upon  him. 
Mr  Butler  continued  at  the  Rolls  till  1726  ;  in  the  be- 
ginning of  which  year  he  pubUshed,  in  one  volume,  oc- 
tavo, "  Fifteen  Sermons  preached  at  that  Chapel."  In 
the  mean  while,  by  the  patronage  of  Dr  Talbot,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  to  whose  notice  he  had  been  recommended 
(together  with  Mr  Benson  and  Mr  Seeker)  by  Mr  Ed- 
ward Talbot,  on  his  death-bed,  our  Author  had  been 
presented  first  to  the  rectory  of  Haughton,  near  Darlington, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Stanhope,  in  the  same  diocese. 
The  benefice  of  Haughton  was  given  to  him  in  1722,  and 
that  of  Stanhope  in  1725.  At  Haughton  there  was  a 
necessity  for  rebuilding  a  great  part  of  the  parsonage- 
house,  and  Mr  Butler  had  neither  money  nor  talents  for 
that  work.  Mr  Seeker,  therefore,  who  had  always  the  in- 
terest of  his  friends  at  heart,  and  had  acquired  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  with  Bishop  Talbot,  persuaded  that 
Prelate  to  give  Mr  Butler,  in  exchange  for  Haughton, 
the  rectory  of  Stanhope,  which  was  not  only  free  from 
any  such  incumbrance,  but  was  likewise  of  much  supe- 
jior  value,  being  indeed  one  of  the  richest  parsonages  in 
England.  Whilst  our  Author  continued  preacher  at  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  he  divided  his  time  between  his  duty  in 
town  and  country  ;  but  when  he  quitted  the  Rolls,  he 
resided  during  seven  years,  wholly  at  Stanhope,  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  every  obligation  appertaining 
to  a  good  parish  priest.  This  retirement,  however,  was 
too  solitary  for  his  disposition,  which  had  in  it  a  natural 
cast  of  gloominess.  And  though  his  recluse  hours  were 
by  no  means  lost,  either  to  private  improvement  or  pub- 
lic utility,  yet  he  felt  at  times,  very  painfully,  the  want 
of  that  select  society  of  friends  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed, and  which  could  inspire  him  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness.  Mr  Seeker,  therefore,  who  knew  this,  was 
extremely  anxious  to  draw  him  out  into  a  more  active 
and  conspicuous  scene,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
expressing  this  desire  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
promoting  it.    Having  himself  been  appointed  King's 
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Chaplain  in  1732,  he  took  occasion,  in  a  conversation 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  with  Queen  Caro- 
line, to  mention  to  her  his  friend  Mr  Butler.  The 
Queen  said  she  thought  he  had  been  dead.  Mr  Seeker 
assured  her  he  was  not.  Yet  her  Majesty  afterwards 
asked  Archbishop  Blackburn,  if  he  was  not  dead :  his 
answer  was,  "  No,  madam ;  but  he  is  buried."  Mr  Seek- 
er continuing  his  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  bring  his 
friend  out  of  his  retirement,  found  means,  upon  Mr 
Charles  Talbot's  being  made  Lord  Chancellor,  to  have 
Mr  Butler  recommended  to  him  for  his  Chaplain.  His 
Lordship  accepted,  and  sent  for  him ;  and  this  promo- 
tion calUng  him  to  Town,  he  took  Oxford  in  his  way,  and 
was  admitted  there  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1733.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
gave  him  also  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochester,  had 
consented  that  he  should  reside  at  his  parish  of  Stanhope 
one  half  of  the  year. 

Dr  Butler  being  thus  brought  back  into  the  world,  his 
merit  and  his  talents  soon  introduced  him  to  particular 
notice,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  rising  to  those  high 
dignities  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  In  1736  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Queen  Caroline  ;  and, 
in  the  same  year,  he  presented  to  her  Majesty  a  copy  oi 
his  excellent  Treatise,  entitled,  "  The  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature."  His  attendance  upon  his  Royal 
Mistress,  by  her  especial  command,  was  from  seven  to 
nine  in  the  evening  every  day  :  and  though  this  particu- 
lar relation  to  that  excellent  and  learned  Queen  was  soon 
determined  by  her  death,  in  1737,  yet  he  had  been  so 
effectually  recommended  by  her,  as  well  as  by  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  to  his  Majesty's  favour,  that  in 
the  next  year  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  order  of  the 
Church,  by  a  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol ;  to 
which  see  he  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  of  December 
1738.  King  George  II.  not  being  satisfied  with  this 
proof  of  his  regard  to  Dr  Butler,  promoted  him,  in  1740, 
to  the  Deanery  of  St  Paul's,  London,  into  which  he  was 
installed  on  the  24th  of  May  in  that  year.  Finding  the 
demands  of  this  dignity  to  be  incompatible  with  his  pa- 
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rish  duty  at  Stanhope,  he  immediately  resigned  that  rich 
benefice.  Besides  our  Prelate's  unremitted  attention  to 
his  peculiar  obligations,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach 
several  discourses  on  public  occasions,  which  were  af- 
terwards separately  printed,  and  have  since  been  annex- 
ed to  the  latter  editions  of  the  Sermons  at  the  Rolls  Cha- 
pel. In  1746,  upon  the  death  of  Dr  Egerton,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  Dr  Butler  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the 
King  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  October  1750,  he  received  an- 
other distinguished  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour,  by  be- 
ing translated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  This  was  on  the 
16th  of  October  in  that  year,  upon  the  decease  of  Dr  Ed- 
ward Chandler.  Our  Prelate  being  thus  appointed  to 
preside  over  a  diocese  with  which  he  had  long  been  con- 
nected, delivered  his  first,  and  indeed  liis  last  Charge  to 
his  Clergy,  at  his  primary  visitation  in  1751.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  it  was  "  External  Religion."  The  Bishop 
having  observed,  with  deep  concern,  tlie  great  and  grow- 
ing neglect  of  serious  piety  in  the  kingdom,  insisted 
strongly  on  the  usefulness  of  outward  forms  and  institu- 
tions, in  fixing  and  preserving  a  sense  of  devotion  and 
duty  in  the  minds  of  men.  In  doing  tliis,  he  was  thought 
by  several  persons  to  speak  too  favourably  of  Pagan  and 
Popish  ceremonies,  and  to  countenance,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  cause  of  superstition.  Under  that  apprehension, 
an  able  and  spirited  writer,  who  was  understood  to  be  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  published,  in  1752, 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Use 
and  Importance  of  External  Religion ;  occasioned  by 
some  Passages  in  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese  ; — Hum- 
bly addressed  to  his  Lordship."  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, and  we  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
diocese,  did  not  think  our  Prelate's  Charge  so  exception- 
able as  it  appeared  «)  this  author.  The  Charge,  being 
printed  at  Durham,  and  having  never  been  annexed  to 
any  of  Dr  Butler's  other  works,  is  now  become  extreme- 
ly scarce ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
of  his  publications  which  ever  produced  him  a  direct  liter- 
ary antagonist. 

By  this  promotion,  our  worthy  Bishop  was  furnished 
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'xith  ample  means  of  exerting  the  virtue  of  charity ;  a 

virtue  which  eminently  abounded  in  him,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  which  was  his  highest  delight.  But  this  gratifica- 
tion he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time 
seated  in  his  new  bishopric,  when  his  health  began  visi- 
bly to  decline ;  and  having  been  complimented,  during  his 
indisposition,  upon  account  of  his  great  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Vvill,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  some  regret, 
that  he  should  be  taken  from  the  present  world  so  soon 
after  he  had  been  rendered  capable  of  becoming  much 
more  useful  in  it.  In  his  illness  he  was  carried  to  Bris- 
tol, to  try  the  waters  of  that  place  ;  but  these  proving  in- 
eftectual,  he  removed  to  Bath,  where,  being  past  recovery, 
he  died  on  the  16th  of  June,  1752.  His  corpse  was  con- 
veyed to  Bristol,  and  interred  in  the  cathedral  there, 
where  a  monument,  with  an  inscription,  is  erected  to  his 
memory. 

On  the  greatness  of  Bishop  Butler's  character  we  need 
not  enlarge ;  for  his  profound  knowledge,  and  the  prodi- 
gious strength  of  his  mind,  are  amply  displayed  in  his 
incomparable  writings.  His  piety  was  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  fervent,  cmd,  perhaps,  somewhat  of  the  ascetic 
kind.  His  benevolence  was  warm,  generous,  and  diffu- 
sive. AVhilst  he  was  Bishop  of  Bristol,  he  expended,  in 
repairing  and  improving  the  episcopal  palace,  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  the 
whole  revenues  of  the  bishopric  amounted  to,  during  his 
continuance  in  that  see.  Besides  his  private  benefactions, 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  infirmary  at  Bristol,  and  a 
subscriber  to  three  of  the  hospitals  at  London.  He  was 
likewise  a  principal  promoter,  though  not  the  first  found  - 
er, of  the  infirmary  at  Newcastle,  in  Northumberland, 
In  supporting  the  hospitality  and  dignity  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  diocese  of  Durham,  he  was  desirous  of  imitating 
the  spirit  of  his  patron.  Bishop  Taf?)ot.  In  this  spirit  he 
set  apart  three  days  every  week  for  the  reception  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  principal  gentry  of  the  country.  Nor 
were  even  the  Clergy  who  had  the  poorest  benefices  ne- 
glected by  him.  He  not  only  occasionally  invited  them 
to  dine  with  him,  but  condescended  to  visit  them  at  thei  ■ 
respective  parishes.    By  his  will  he  left  five  hundre(} 
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pounds  to  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Fo- 
reign Parts,  and  some  legacies  to  his  friends  and  domes- 
tics. His  executor  and  residuary  legatee  was  his  chap- 
lain. tli'C  Rev.  Dc  Naihanael  Forster,  a  divuie  of  distm- 
guished  literature.  Bishop  Butler  %vas  never  married. 
Soon  after  his  decease,  the  following  lines,  by  way  of 
epitaph,  were  written  concerning  him ;  and  were  printed 
first,  if  we  recollect  aright,  in  the  London  Magazine. 

Beneath  this  marble  Butler  lies  entomb'd, 
Who,  with  a  soul  inflamed  by  love  divine, 

His  life  in  presence  of  his  God  consumed, 

Like  the  bright  lamps  before  the  holy  shrine, 

^is  aspect  pleasing,  mind  with  learning  fraught 
His  eloquence  was  like  a  chain  of  gold, 
That  the  wild  passions  of  mankind  controll'd  ; 

\Ierit,  wherever  to  be  found,  he  sought. 

Desire  of  transient  riches  he  had  none  ; 
These  he,  with  bounteous  hand,  did  well  dispense  ; 
Bent  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  Providence ; 

His  heart  still  fix'd  on  an  immortal  crown. 
His  heart  a  mirror  was,  of  purest  kind, 
Where  the  bright  image  of  his  Maker  shined; 

Reflecting  faithful  to  the  throne  above, 

Th'  liradiant  glories  of  the  Mystic  Dove. 

The  following  Epitaph,  said  to  be  written  by  Dr  Na- 
thanael  Forster,  is  inscribed  on  a  flat  marble  stone,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Bristol,  placed  over  the  spot  where 
the  remains  of  Bishop  Butler  are  deposited;  and  which, 
as  it  is  now  almost  obliterated,  it  may  be  worth  while  here 
to  preserve. 

H.  s. 

Reverendus  admodum  in  Christo  Pater 
JOSEPIIUS  BUTLER,  LL.D, 

Hiijusce  primo  Dioec  seos 
Deinde  Dnnelmensis  Episcopiis. 

Qualic  quantusque  Vir  erat 
Sua  libentissime  agiiovit  aetas: 
Et  si  quid  Praesuli  ant  Scripton  ad  famam  valent 
Mens  altissima, 
Ingenii  perspicacis  et  subacli  V!s, 
\nlinusque  pius,  simplex,  Candidas,  liberalin, 
Mortui  haud  facile  evanescet  memoria. 
Obiit  Bathonia>  16  Kalend.  Julii, 
A.  D.  1752 
AnnoB  natus  60, 
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Probable  evidence  is  essentially  distinguished  from  de- 
monstrative by  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees  ;  and  of  all 
variety  of  them,  from  the  highest  moral  certainty,  to  the 
very  lowest  presumption.  We  cannot  indeed  say  a  thing 
is  probably  true  upon  one  very  slight  presumption  for 
it ;  because,  as  there  may  be  probabilities  on  both  sides 
of  a  question,  there  may  be  some  against  it ;  and  though 
there  be  not,  yet  a  slight  presumption  does  not  beget 
that  degree  of  conviction,  which  is  implied  in  saying  a 
thing  is  probably  true.  But  that  the  slightest  possible 
presumption  is  of  the  nature  of  a  probability,  appears 
from  hence ;  that  such  low  presumption  often  repeated, 
will  amount  even  to  moral  certainty.  Thus  a  man's  hav- 
ing observed  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to-day,  affords 
some  sort  of  presumption,  though  the  lowest  imaginable, 
that  it  may  happen  again  to-morrow :  but  the  observa- 
tion of  this  event  for  so  many  days,  and  months,  and 
ages  together,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  mankind,  gives 
us  a  full  assurance  that  it  will. 

That  which  chiefly  constitutes  Probability  is  expressed 
in  the  word  Likely,  i.  e.  like  some  truth,*  or  true  event ; 
like  it,  in  itself,  in  its  evidence,  in  some  more  or  fewer 
of  its  circumstances.  For  when  we  determine  a  thing 
to  be  probably  true,  suppose  that  an  event  has  or  will 
come  to  pass,  it  is  from  the  mind's  remarking  in  it  a 
likeness  to  some  other  event,  which  we  have  observed 
has  come  to  pass.  And  this  observation  forms,  in  num- 
berless daily  instances,  a  presumption,  opinion,  or  full 
conviction,  that  such  event  has  or  will  come  to  pass  ;  ac- 
cording as  the  observation  is,  that  the  like  event  has 
sometimes,  most  commonly,  or  always,  so  far  as  our  ob- 
servation reaches,  come  to  pass  at  like  distances  of  time, 
or  place,  or  upon  like  occasions.  Hence  arises  the  be- 
lief, that  a  child,  if  it  Jives  twenty  years,  will  grow  up  to 

•  Verisimile. 
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the  stature  and  strength  of  a  man ;  that  food  will  v'ontri- 
bute  to  the  preservation  of  its  life,  and  the  want  of  it  for 
such  a  number  of  days,  be  its  certain  destruction.  So 
likewise  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  hopes  and  fears 
concerning  the  success  of  our  pursuits ;  our  expectations 
that  others  will  act  so  and  so  in  such  circumstances  ;  and 
our  judgment  that  such  actions  proceed  from  such  prin- 
ciples ;  all  these  rely  upon  our  having  observed  the  like 
to  what  we  hope,  fear,  expect,  judge;  I  say,  upon  our 
having  observed  the  like,  either  with  respect  to  others 
or  ourselves.  And  thus,  whereas  the  prince*  who  had 
always  lived  in  a  warm  climate,  naturally  concluded  in 
the  way  of  analogy,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
water's  becoming  hard,  because  he  had  always  observed 
it  to  be  fluid  and  yielding :  we,  on  the  contrary,  from 
analogy  conclude,  that  there  is  no  presumption  at  all 
against  this  :  that  it  is  supposable  there  may  be  frost  in 
England  any  given  day  in  January  next ;  probable  that 
there  will  on  some  day  of  the  month ;  and  that  there  is 
a  moral  certainty,  i.  e.  ground  for  an  expectation  without 
any  doubt  of  it,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  winter. 

Probable  evidence,  in  its  very  nature,  affords  but  an 
imperfect  kind  of  information ;  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  relative  only  to  beings  of  limited  capacities.  For  no- 
thing which  is  the  possible  object  of  knowledge,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future,  can  be  probable  to  an  infinite 
Intelligence  ;  since  it  cannot  but  be  discerned  absolutely 
as  it  is  in  itself,  certainly  true,  or  certainly  false.  But 
to  us,  probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  that  m  questions  of  dif- 
ficulty, or  such  as  are  thought  so,  where  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  cannot  be  had,  or  is  not  seen ;  if  the  result 
of  examination  be,  that  there  appears  upon  the  whole, 
any  the  lowest  presumption  on  one  side,  and  none  on 
the  other,  or  a  greater  presumption  on  one  side,  though 
in  the  lowest  degree  greater ;  this  determines  the  ques- 
tion, even  in  matters  of  speculation ;  and  in  matters  of 
practice,  will  lay  us  under  an  absolute  and  formal  obli- 
cation,  in  point  of  prudence  and  of  interest,  to  act  upon 
tiiat  presumption  or  low  probability,  though  it  be  so  low 

•  The  story  is  told  by  Mr  Locke  in  the  Chapter  of  Probabilitjr. 
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as  to  leave  the  mind  in  very  great  doubt  which  is  the 
truth.  For  surely  a  man  is  as  really  bound  in  prudence 
to  do  what  upon  the  whole  appears,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  to  be  for  his  happiness,  as  what 
ne  certainly  knows  to  be  so.  Nay  further,  in  questions 
cf  great  consequence,  a  reasonable  man  will  think  it  con- 
cerns him  to  remark  lower  probabilities  and  presump- 
tions than  these  ;  such  as  amount  to  no  more  than  show- 
ing one  side  of  a  question  to  be  as  supposable  and  cred- 
ible as  the  other :  nay,  such  as  but  amount  to  much  less 
even  than  this.  For  numberless  instances  might  be 
mentioned  respecting  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  where 
a  man  would  be  thought,  in  a  literal  sense,  distracted; 
who  would  not  act,  and  with  great  application  too,  not 
only  upon  an  even  chance,  but  upon  much  less,  and 
where  the  probability  or  chance  was  greatly  against  his 
succeeding.* 

It  is  not  my  design  to  inquire  further  into  the  nature, 
tlie  foundation,  and  measure  of  probability ;  or  whence 
it  proceeds  that  likeness  should  beget  that  presumption, 
opinion,  and  full  conviction,  which  the  human  mind  is 
formed  to  receive  from  it,  and  which  it  does  necessarily 
produce  in  every  one  ;  or  to  guard  against  the  errors,  to 
which  reasoning  from  analogy  is  liable.  This  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  Logic  ;  and  is  a  part  of  that  subject  which 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  considered.  Indeed  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  say,  how  far  the  extent,  compass, 
and  force,  of  analogical  reasoning,  can  be  reduced  to 
general  heads  and  rules ;  and  the  whole  be  formed  into 
a  system.  But  though  so  little  in  this  way  has  beei 
attempted  by  those  who  have  treated  of  our  intellectua 
powers,  and  the  exercise  of  them ;  this  does  not  hinde; 
but  that  we  may  be,  as  we  unquestionably  are,  assured, 
that  analogy  is  of  weight,  in  various  degrees,  toward, 
determining  our  judgment  and  our  practice.  Nor  does 
it  in  any  wise  cease  to  be  of  weight  in  those  cases,  because 
(jersons,  either  given  to  dispute,  or  who  require  things 
to  be  stated  with  greater  exactness  than  our  faculties  ap- 
pear to  admit  of  in  praciical  matters,  may  find  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  it  be,  or  be 

•  See  Part  II.  Chap.  vi. 
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not,  of  any  weight ;  or  instances  of  seeming  analogies, 
which  are  really  of  none.  It  is  enough  to  the  present 
purpose  to  observe,  that  this  general  way  of  arguing  is 
evidently  natural,  just,  and  conclusive.  For  there  is  no 
man  can  make  a  question  but  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, and  be  seen,  where  it  is  seen  at  all,  in  the  figure 
of  a  circle,  and  not  in  that  of  a  square. 

Hence,  namely  from  analogical  reasoning,  Origen*  has 
with  singular  sagacity  observed,  that  he  who  believes  the 
Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  him  who  is  the  Author  of 
Nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties 
in  it,  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  Nature.  And  in 
a  like  way  of  reflection  it  may  be  added,  that  he  who 
denies  the  Scripture  to  have  been  from  God  upon  ac- 
count of  these  difficulties,  may,  for  the  very  same  reason, 
deny  the  world  to  have  been  formed  by  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  an  analogy  or  likeness  between 
that  system  of  things  and  dispensation  of  Providence, 
which  Revelation  informs  us  of,  and  that  system  of  things 
and  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  Experience  to- 
gether with  Reason  informs  us  of,  ^.  e.  the  known  course 
of  Nature ;  this  is  a  presumption,  that  they  have  both 
the  same  author  and  cause ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  answer 
objections  against  the  former's  being  from  God,  drawn 
from  any  thing  which  is  analogical  or  similar  to  what  is  in 
the  latter,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  from  him  ;  for  an 
Author  of  Nature  is  here  supposed. 

Forming  our  notions  of  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  upon  reasoning,  withoiit  foundation 
for  the  principles  which  we  assume,  whether  from  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  or  any  thing  else,  is  building  a  world  upon 
hypothesis,  Hke  Des  Cartes.  Forming  our  notions  upon 
reasoning  from  principles  wiiich  are  certain,  but  applied 
to  cases  to  which  we  have  no  ground  to  apply  them  (like 
those  who  explain  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and 
the  nature  of  diseases  and  medicines  from  mere  mathe- 
matics without  sufficient  data,)  is  an  error  much  akin  to 
the  former ;  since  what  is  assumed  in  order  to  make  the 
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reasoning  applicable,  is  Hypothesis.  But  it  must  be  al- 
lowed just,  to  join  abstract  reasonings  with  the  observa- 
tion of  facts,  and  argue  from  such  facts  as  are  known,  to 
others  that  are  like  them ;  from  that  part  of  the  Divine 
government  over  intelligent  creatures  which  comes  under 
our  view,  to  that  larger  and  more  general  government 
over  them  which  is  beyond  it ;  and  from  what  is  present, 
to  collect  what  is  likely,  credible,  or  not  incredible,  will 
be  hereafter. 

This  method  then  of  concluding  and  determining  be- 
ing practical,  and  what,  if  we  will  act  at  all,  we  cannot 
but  act  upon  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life ;  being  evi- 
dently conclusive,  in  various  degrees,  proportionable  to 
the  degree  and  exactness  of  the  whole  analogy  or  like- 
ness; and  having  so  great  authority  for  its  introduction 
into  the  subject  of  religion,  even  revealed  religion ;  my 
design  is  to  apply  it  to  that  subject  in  general,  both  na- 
tural and  revealed:  taking  for  proved,  that  there  is  an  in- 
telligent Author  of  Nature,  and  natural  Governor  of  the 
world.  For  as  there  is  no  presumption  against  this  prior 
to  the  proof  of  it :  so  it  has  been  often  proved  with  ac- 
cumulated evidence  ;  from  this  argument  of  analogy  and 
linal  causes;  from  abstract  reasonings;  from  the  most 
ancient  tradition  and  testimony ;  and  from  the  general 
consent  of  mankind.  Nor  does  it  appear,  so  far  as  I  car 
find,  to  be  denied  by  the  generality  of  those  who  profesi 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  religion. 

As  there  are  some,  who,  instead  of  thus  attending  t( 
what  is  in  fact  the  constitution  of  Nature,  form  their  no- 
tions of  God's  government  upon  hypothesis:  so  there 
are  others,  who  indulge  themselves  in  vain  and  idle  spec- 
ulations, how  the  world  might  possibly  have  been  framed 
otherwise  than  it  is ;  and  upon  supposition  that  things 
might,  m  imagining  that  they  should,  have  been  disposed 
and  carried  on  after  a  better  model,  than  what  appears^ 
in  the  present  disposition  and  conduct  of  them.  Sup- 
pose now  a  person  of  such  a  turn  of  mind,  to  go  on  witb 
his  rv;veries,  till  he  had  at  length  fixed  upon  some  parti- 
cular plan  of  Nature,  as  appearing  to  him  the  best  — 
One  shall  scarce  be  thought  guilty  of  detraction  againsJ 
human  understanding,  if  one  should  say,  even  before- 
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hand,  that  the  plan  which  this  speculative  person  would 
fix  upon,  though  he  were  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  meh, 
probably  would  not  be  the  very  best,  even  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  best ;  whether  he  thought  that  to  be 
so,  which  afforded  occasions  and  motives  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  virtue,  or  which  was  productive  of 
the  greatest  happiness,  or  that  these  two  were  neces- 
sarily connected,  and  run  up  into  one  and  the  same  plan. 
However,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  once  for  all,  to  see  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  these  emendations  and  imagin- 
ary improvements  upon  the  system  of  nature,  or  how  far 
they  would  mislead  us.  And  it  seems  there  could  be  no 
stopping,  till  we  came  to  some  such  conclusions  as  these ; 
that  all  creatures  should  at  first  be  made  as  perfect  and 
as  happy  as  they  were  capable  of  ever  being:  that  no- 
thing, to  be  sure,  of  hazard  or  danger  should  be  put  upon 
them  to  do  ;  some  indolent  persons  would  perhaps  think 
nothing  at  all:  or  certainly,  that  effectual  care  should  be 
taken,  that  they  should,  whether  nec^sarily  or  not,  yet 
eventually  and  in  fact,  always  do  what  was  right  and 
most  conducive  to  happiness,  which  would  be  thought 
easy  for  infinite  power  to  effect ;  either  by  not  giving 
them  any  principles  which  would  endanger  their  going 
wrong ;  or  by  laying  the  right  motive  of  action  in  every 
instance  before  their  minds  continually  in  so  strong  a 
manner,  as  would  never  fail  of  inducing  them  to  act 
conformably  to  it :  and  that  the  whole  method  of  govern- 
ment by  punishments  should  be  rejected  as  absurd;  as  an 
awkward  round-about  method  of  carrying  things  on  ; 
nay,  as  contrary  to  a  principal  purpose,  for  which  it 
would  be  supposed  creatures  were  made,  namely,  hap- 
piness. 

Now,  without  considering  what  is  to  be  said  in  parti- 
cular to  the  several  parts  of  this  train  of  folly  and  extra- 
vagance ;  what  has  been  above  intimated,  is  a  full  direct 
general  answer  to  it,  namely,  that  v/c  may  see  beforehand 
that  we  have  not  faculties  for  this  kind  of  speculation. 
For  though  it  be  admitted  that,  from  the  first  principles 
of  our  nature,  we  unavoidably  judge  or  determine  some 
ends  to  be  absolutely  in  themselves  preferable  to  others, 
and  that  the  ends  now  mentioned,  or  if  they  run  up 
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into  one,  that  this  one  is  absolutely  the  best;  and  conse- 
quently that  we  must  conclude  the  ultimate  end  design- 
ed, in  the  constitution  of  Nature  and  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence, is  the  most  virtue  and  happiness  possible;  yet 
we  are  far  from  being  able  to  judge  what  particular 
disposition  of  things  would  be  most  friendly  and  assist- 
ant to  virtue;  or  what  means  might  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  most  happiness  in  a  system  of  such 
extent  as  our  own  world  may  be,  taking  in  all  that  is 
past  and  to  come,  though  we  should  suppose  it  detached 
from  the  whole  of  things.  Indeed  we  are  so  far  from 
being  able  to  judge  of  this,  that  we  are  not  judges  what 
may  be  the  necessary  means  of  raising  and  conducting 
one  person  to  the  highest  perfection  and  happiness  of 
his  nature.  Nay,  even  in  the  little  affairs  of  the  present 
life,  Ave  find  men  of  different  educations  and  ranks  are 
not  competent  judges  of  the  conduct  of  each  other.  Our 
whole  nature  leads  us  to  ascribe  all  moral  perfection  to 
God,  and  to  deny  all  imperfection  of  him.  And  this  will 
for  ever  be  a  practical  proof  of  his  moral  character,  to 
such  as  will  consider  what  a  practical  proof  is;  because 
it  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  us.  And  from  hence 
we  conclude,  that  virtue  must  be  the  happiness,  and  vice 
the  misery,  of  every  creature;  and  that  regularity  and 
order  and  right  cannot  but  prevail  finally  in  a  universe 
under  his  government.  But  we  are  in  no  sort  judges, 
what  are  the  necessary  means  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

Let  us  then,  instead  of  that  idle  and  not  very  innocent 
employment  of  forming  imaginary  models  of  a  world, 
and  schemes  of  governing  it,  turn  our  thoughts  to  what 
we  experience  to  be  the  conduct  of  Nature  with  respect 
to  intelligent  creatures ;  which  may  be  resolved  into 
general  laws  or  rules  of  administration,  in  the  same  way 
as  many  of  the  laws  of  Nature  respecting  inanimate 
matter  may  be  collected  from  experiments.  And  let  us 
compare  the  known  constitution  and  course  of  things 
with  what  is  said  to  be  the  moral  system  of  Nature ; 
the  acknowledged  dispensations  of  Providence,  or  that 
government  \fhich  we  find  ourselves  under,  with  what 
religion  teaches  us  to  believe  and  expect;  and  see  whether 
thsN  are  not  analogous  and  of  a  piece.    And  upon  such 
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a  comparison  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  they  are  very 
much  so  :  that  both  may  be  traced  up  to  the  same  gene- 
ral laws,  and  resolved  into  the  same  principles  of  di- 
vine conduct. 

The  analogy  here  proposed  to  be  considered  is  of  pretty 
large  extent,  and  consists  of  several  parts  ;  in  some  more, 
in  others  less  exact.  In  some  few  instances  perhaps 
it  may  amount  to  a  real  practical  proof ;  in  others  not  so. 
Yet  in  these  it  is  a  confirmation  of  what  is  proved  other- 
wise. It  will  undeniably  show,  what  too  many  want  to 
have  shown  them,  that  the  system  of  Religion,  both 
natural  and  revealed,  considered  only  as  a  system,  and 
prior  to  the  proof  of  it,  is  not  a  subject  of  ridicule,  unless 
that  of  Nature  be  so  too.  And  it  will  afford  an  answer  to 
almost  all  objections  against  the  system  both  of  natural 
and  revealed  Religion  ;  though  not  perhaps  an  answer  in 
so  great  a  degree,  yet  in  a  very  considerable  degree  an 
answer  to  the  objections  against  the  evidence  of  it :  for  ob- 
jections against  a  proof,  and  objections  against  what  is  said 
to  be  proved,  the  reader  will  observe  are  different  things. 

Now  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  implied  in 
the  notion  of  religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity,  con- 
tains in  it ;  that  mankind  is  appointed  to  live  in  a  future 
state;*  that  there  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  or  punish- 
ed ;t  rewarded  or  punished  respectively  for  all  tha!^ 
behavio\ir  here,  which  we  comprehend  under  the  words, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  morally  good  or  evil :+  that  our  pre- 
sent life  is  a  probation,  a  state  of  trial,  §  and  of  disci- 
pline, II  for  that  future  one;  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions, which  men  may  fancy  they  have,  from  notions  ot 
Necessity,  against  there  being  any  such  moral  plan  as 
this  at  all ;  ^  and  whatever  objections  may  appear  to  lie 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  as  it  stands  so 
imperfectly  made  known  to  us  at  present:**  that  this 
world  being  in  a  state  of  apostasy  and  wickedness,  and 
consequently  of  ruin,  and  the  sense  both  of  their  condi- 
tion and  duty  being  greatly  corrupted  amongst  men,  this 
gave  occasion  for  an  additional  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence ;  of  the  utmost  importance  ;tf  proved  bymiracles;++ 
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but  containing  in  it  many  things  appearing  lo  us  strange, 
and  not  to  have  been  expected ;  *  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, which  is  a  scheme  or  system  of  things  ;t  carried 
on  by  the  mediation  of  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah,  in 
order  to  the  recovery  of  the  world ;  t  yet  not  revealed 
to  all  men,  nor  proved  with  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence to  all  those  to  whom  it  is  revealed ;  but  only  to 
such  a  part  of  mankind,  and  with  such  particular  evi- 
dence, as  the  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit.  ^  The  design 
then  of  the  following  Treatise  will  be  to  show,  that,  the 
several  parts  principally  objected  against  in  this  moral 
and  Christian  dispensation,  including  its  scheme,  its  publi- 
cation, and  the  proof  which  God  has  afforded  us  of  its  truth; 
that  the  particular  parts  principally  objected  against  in  this 
whole  dispensation,  are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced 
in  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature,  or  Providence  ; 
that  the  chief  objections  themselves  which  are  alleged 
against  the  former,  are  no  other  than  what  may  be  alleged 
with  like  justness  against  the  latter,  where  they  are  found 
in  fact  to  be  inconclusive ;  and  that  this  argument  from 
analogy  is  in  general  unanswerable,  and  undoubtedly  of 
weight  on  the  side  of  religion,  II  notwithstanding  the 
objections  which  may  seem  to  lie  against  it,  and  the  real 
ground  which  there  may  be  for  difference  of  opinion,  as 
^to  the  particular  degree  of  weight  which  is  to  be  laid 
upon  it.  This  is  a  general  account  of  what  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  Treatise.  And  I  shall  begin  it 
with  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and 
of  all  our  fears ;  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  which  are  of 
any  consideration ;  I  mean  a  Future  Life. 
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OF  NATURAL  RELIGION. 


CHAP.  I. 
OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Strange  difficulties  have  been  raised  by  some  concern- 
ing personal  identity,  or  the  sameness  of  living  agents, 
implied  in  the  notion  of  our  existing  now  and  hereafter,  or 
in  any  two  successive  moments ;  which  whoever  thinks  it 
worth  while,  may  see  considered  in  the  first  Dissertation 
\  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise.  But  without  regard  to  any 
of  them  here,  let  us  consider  what  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  the  several  changes  which  we  have  undergone,  and 
those  which  we  know  we  may  undergo  without  being 
destroyed,  suggest,  as  to  the  effect  which  death  may,  or 
may  not,  have  upon  us;  and  whether  it  be  not  from 
thence  probable,  that  we  may  survive  this  change,  and 
exist  in  a  future  state  of  life  and  ])ercepti()n. 

L  From  our  being  born  into  the  present  world  in  the 
helpless  imperfect  state  of  infancy,  and  having  arrived 
from  thence  to  mature  age,  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law 
of  nature  in  our  own  species,  that  the  same  creatures,  the 
same  individuals,  should  exist  in  degrees  of  life  and  per- 
ception, with  capacities  of  action,  of  enjoyment  and  suffer- 
ing, in  one  period  of  their  bemg,  greatly  different  from 
those  appointed  them  in  another  period  of  it.  And  in 
other  creatures  the  same  law  holds.  For  the  difference  of 
t!  pir  capacities  and  states  of  life  at  their  birth  (to  go  no 
ii'^'ierjandin  maturity;  the  change  of  worms  into  flies,  and 
\he  vast  enlargement  of  their  locomotive  powers  by  such 
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change :  and  birds  and  insects  bursting  the  shell  of  their 
habitation,  and  by  this  means  entering  into  a  new  world, 
furnished  with  new  accommodations  for  them,  and  finding 
a  new  sphere  of  action  assigned  them ;  these  are  instances 
of  this  general  law  of  nature.  Thus  all  ihe  various  and 
wonderful  transformations  of  animals  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  here.  But  the  states  of  life  in  which  we 
ourselves  existed  formerly  in  the  womb  and  in  our  infancy, 
are  almost  as  different  from  our  present  in  mature  age,  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  two  states  or  degrees  of  life 
can  be.  Therefore  that  we  are  to  exist  hereafter,  in  a 
state  as  different  (suppose)  from  our  present,  as  this  is 
from  our  former,  is  but  according  to  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture; according  to  a  natural  order  or  appointment  of  the 
very  same  kind,  with  what  we  have  already  experienced. 

II.  We  know  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  action, 
of  happiness  and  misery:  for  we  are  conscious  of  acting,  of 
enjoying  pleasure  and  sufiiering  pain.  Now  that  we  have 
these  powers  and  capacities  before  death,  is  a  presumption 
that  we  shall  retain  them  through  and  after  death;  indeed  a 
probability  of  it  abundantly  sufficient  to  act  upon,  unless- 
there  be  some  positive  reason  to  think  that  death  is  the 
destruction  of  those  living  powers:  because  there  is  in 
every  case  a  probability,  that  all  things  will  continue  as 
we  experience  they  are,  in  all  respects,  except  those  in 
which  we  have  some  reason  to  think  they  will  be  altered. 
This  is  that  kind*  of  presumption  or  probability  from  ana- 
logy, expressed  in  the  very  word  contmuance,  which  seems 
our  onlv  natural  reason  for  believing;  the  course  of  the  world 
will  continue  to-morrow,  as  it  has  done  so  far  as  our  expe- 
*  rience  or  knowledge  of  history  can  carry  us  back.  Nay 
it  seems  our  only  reason  for  believing,  that  any  one  sub- 
stance now  existing  will  continue  to  exist  a  moment  longer ; 
the  self-existent  substance  only  excepted.  Thus  if  men 
were  assured  that  the  unknown  event,  death,  was  not  the 
destruction  of  our  faculties  of  perception  and  of  action, 
there  would  be  no  apprehension,  that  any  other  power  oi 
event,  unconnected  with  this  of  death,  would  destroy  these 


*  I  say  kind  of  prpsiimption  or  probability  ;  for  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  there 
is  the  same  degree  of  conviclion,  that  our  living  powers  will  continue  after  death,  as 
there  is,  that  our  substances  will. 
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faculties  just  at  the  instant  of  each  creature's  death;  and 
therefore  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  remain  after  it; 
which  shows  the  high  probability  that  our  living  powers 
will  continue  after  death,  unless  there  be  some  ground  to 
think  that  death  is  their  destruction.*  For,  if  it  would  be 
in  a  manner  certain  that  we  should  survive  death,  pro- 
vided it  were  certain  that  death  would  not  be  our  destruc- 
tion, it  must  be  highly  probable  we  shall  survive  it,  if  there 
be  no  ground  to  think  death  will  be  our  destruction. 

Now,  though  I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
prior  to  the  natural  and  moral  proofs  of  a  future  life 
commonly  insisted  upon,  there  would  arise  a  general 
confused  suspicion,  that  in  the  great  shock  and  alteration 
which  we  shall  undergo  by  death,  we,  i.  e.  our  living 
powers,  might  be  wholly  destroyed  ;  yet  even  prior  to 
those  proofs,  there  is  really  no  particular  distinct  ground 
or  reason  for  this  apprehension  at  all,  so  far  as  I  can 
find.  If  there  be,  it  must  arise  either  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  or  from  the  analogy  of  nature. 

But  we  cannot  argue  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that 
death  is  the  destruction  of  living  agents,  because  we 
know  not  at  all  what  death  is  in  itself ;  but  onlv  some 
of  its  effects,  such  as  the  dissolution  of  flesh,  skin,  and 
bones.  And  these  effects  do  in  no  wise  appear  to  imply 
the  destruction  of  a  living  agent.  And  besides,  as  we 
are  greatly  in  the  dark,  upon  what  the  exercise  of  our 
living  powers  depends,  so  we  are  wholly  ignorant  what 
the  powers  themselves  depend  upon;  the  powers  them- 
selves as  distinguished,  not  only  from  their  actual  exer- 
cise, but  also  from  the  present  canacity  of  exercising 
them;  and  as  opposed  to  their  d istruction :  for  sleep, 
or  however  a  swoon,  shows  us,  not  only  that  these 
powers  exist  when  they  are  not  exercised,  as  the  passive 
power  of  motion  does  in  inanimate  matter ;  but  shows 

*  Destruction  of  limn g  powers,  is  a  inannpr  of  PX['ression  unavoidably  amliigiious ; 
and  may  signify  either  the  destruction  of  a  living  being,  so  as  that  the  same  living 
being  shall  be  uncapable  of  ever  perceiving  or  ocfjuv  ■igain  at  all ;  or  the  destruction  of 
those  means  anil  instruments  by  which  it  is  cupuvit.  of  its  present  life,  of  its  present 
state  of  perception  and  of  action.  It  i>  luTe  used  in  the  former  sense.  VViien  it  is 
used  in  the  latter,  the  epithet  present  is  added.  The  loss  of  a  man's  eye  is  a  deslnic- 
tioii  of  living  powers  in  the  latter  sense.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  the  de- 
struction of  living  powers,  in  the  former  sense,  to  be  possible  We  have  no  more 
reason  to  think  a  being  endued  with  living  powers,  ever  loses  them  during  its  whole 
existence,  than  to  believe  that  a  stone  ever  acquires  them. 
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also  that  they  exist,  when  there  is  no  present  capacity 
of  exercising  them  :  or  that  the  capacities  of  exercising 
them  for  the  present,  as  well  as  the  actual  exercise  of 
them,  maybe  suspended,  and  yet  the  powers  themselves 
remain  undestroyed.  Since  then  we  know  not  at  a!] 
upon  what  the  existence  of  our  living  powers  depends, 
this  shows  further,  there  can  no  probability  be  collected 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  death  will  be  their 
destruction:  because  their  existence  may  depend  upon 
somewhat  in  no  degree  affected  by  death  ;  upon  some- 
what quite  out  of  the  reach  of  this  king  of  terrors.  So 
that  there  is  notliing  more  certain,  than  that  the  reason 
of  the  thing  shows  us  no  connexion  between  death 
a.nd  the  destruction  of  living  agents.  Nor  can  we  find 
any  thing  throughout  the  whole  analogxj  of  nature,  to 
afford  us  even  the  slightest  presumption,  that  animals 
ever  lose  their  living  powers;  much  less  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, that  they  lose  them  by  death :  for  we  have  no 
faculties  wherewith  to  trace  any  beyond  or  through  it, 
so  as  to  see  what  becomes  of  them.  This  event  removes 
them  from  our  view.  It  destroys  the  sensible  proof, 
which  we  had  before  their  death,  of  their  being  possessed 
of  living  powers,  but  does  not  appear  to  afford  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are,  then,  or  by  that  event, 
deprived  of  them. 

And  our  knowing,  that  they  wer°  possessed  of  these 
powers,  up  to  the  very  period  to  which  we  have  faculties 
capable  of  tracing  them,  is  itself  a  probability  of  their 
retaining  them  beyond  it.  And  this  is  confirmed,  and  a 
sensible  credibility  is  given  to  it,  by  observing  the  very 
great  and  astonishing  changes  wh'.ch.  we  have  experi- 
enced; so  great,  that  our  existence  in  another  state  of 
hfe,  of  perception  and  of  action,  will  be  but  according 
to  a  method  of  providential  condu:;t,  the  like  to  whicli 
has  been  already  exercised  even  with  regard  to  our- 
selves; according  to  a  course  of  nature,  the  like  to  whicl- 
we  have  already  gone  through. 

However,  as  one  cannot  but  be  greatly  sensible,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  silence  imagination  enough  to  make  the 
voice  of  reason  even  distinctly  heard  in  this  case ;  as  we 
are  accustomed,  from  our  youth  up,  to  indulge  that  for- 
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ward,  delusive  faculty,  ever  obtruding  beyond  its  sphere; 
of  some  assistance  indeed  to  apprehension,  but  the 
author  of  all  error:  as  we  plainly  lose  ourselves  in  gross 
and  crude  conceptions  of  things,  taking  for  granted  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  what  indeed  we  are  wholly 
ignorant  of:  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  imaginary 
presumptions,  that  death  will  be  our  destruction,  arising 
from  these  kinds  of  early  and  lasting  prejudices;  and  to 
show  how  little  they  can  really  amount  to,  even  though 
we  cannot  wholly  divest  ourselves  of  them.  And, 

I.  All  presumption  of  death's  being  the  destruction 
of  living  beings,  must  go  upon  supposition  that  they  are 
compounded;  and  so,  discerptible.  But  since  conscious- 
ness is  a  single  and  indivisible  power,  it  should  seem 
that  the  subject  in  which  it  resides  must  be  so  too.  For 
were  the  motion  of  any  particle  of  matter  absolutely  one 
and  indivisible,  so  as  that  it  should  imply  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  part  of  this  motion  to  exist,  and  part  not  to 
exist,  i.  e.  part  of  this  matter  to  move,  and  part  to  be  at 
rest;  then  its  power  of  motion  would  be  indivisible; 
and  so  also  would  the  subject  in  which  the  power  inheres, 
namely,  the  particle  of  matter:  for  if  this  could  be  de- 
\'ided  into  two,  one  part  might  be  moved  and  the  other 
at  rest,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  argued,*  and,  for  any  thing  appear- 
ing to  the  contrary,  justly,  that  since  the  perception  or 
consciousness,  which  we  have  of  our  own  existence,  is 
indivisible,  so  as  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
one  part  of  it  should  be  here  and  the  other  there;  the 
perceptive  power,  or  the  power  of  consciousness,  is  in- 
divisible too:  and  consequently  the  subject  in  which  it 
resides;  i.  e.  the  conscious  Being.  Now  upon  supposi- 
tion that  living  agent  each  man  calls  himself,  is  thus  a 
single  being,  which  there  is  at  least  no  more  difficulty 
in  conceiving  than  in  conceiving  it  to  be  a  compound, 
and  of  which  there  is  the  proof  now  mentioned;  it  fol- 
lows, that  our  organized  bodies  are  no  more  ourselves 
or  part  of  ourselves,  than  any  other  matter  around  us. 
And  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  how  matter,  which  is  no 
part  of  ourselves,  may  be  appropriated  ^  to  us  in  the 

*  See  Dr  Clarke's  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell,  and  the  defences  of  U. 
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manner  which  our  present  bodies  are ;  as  how  we  can 
receive  impressions  from,  and  have  power  over,  any 
matter.  It  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  that  we  may  exist 
out  of  bodies,  as  in  them ;  that  we  might  have  animated 
bodies  of  any  other  organs  and  senses  wholly  different 
from  these  now  given  us,  and  that  we  may  hereafter 
animate  these  same  or  new  bodies  variously  modified 
and  organized;  as  to  conceive  how  we  Ccin  animate  such 
bodies  as  our  present.  And  lastly,  the  dissolution  of 
all  these  several  organized  bodies,  supposing  ourselves 
to  have  successively  animated  them,  would  have  no 
more  conceivable  tendency  to  destroy  the  living  beings 
ourselves,  or  deprive  us  of  living  faculties,  the  faculties 
of  perception  and  of  action,  than  the  dissolution  of  any 
foreign  matter,  which  we  are  capable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions from,  and  making  use  of,  for  the  common 
occasions  of  life.  \ 
II.  The  simplicity  and  absolute  oneness  of  a  living 
agent  cannot  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be 
properly  proved  by  experimental  observations.  But 
as  these  fall  in  with  the  supposition  of  its  unity,  so  they 
plainly  lead  us  to  conclude  certainly,  that  our  gross 
organized  bodies,  with  which  we  perceive  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  with  which  we  act,  ai  e  no  part  of  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  show  us,  that'w  e  have  no  reason  to  believe 
their  destruction  to  be  ours:  even  without  determining 
whether  our  living  substances  be  material  or  immaterial. 
For  we  see  by  experience,  that  men  may  lose  their 
limbs,  their  organs  of  sense,  and  even  the  greatest  part 
of  these  bodies,  and  yet  remain  the  same  living  agents. 
And  persons  can  trace  up  the  existence  of  themselves 
to  a  time,  when  the  bulk  of  their  bodies  was  extremely 
small,  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  in  mature  age:  and 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  they  might  then  have  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  that  small  body,  and  yet  have  re- 
mained the  same  living  agents;  as  they  may  now  lose 
great  part  of  their  present  body,  and  remain  so.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in  a  con- 
stant flux,  from  that  never-ceasing  attrition,  which  there 
is  in  every  part  of  them.  Now  things  of  this  kind  un- 
avoidably teach  us  to  distinguish,  betvveen  these  living 
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agents  ourselves,  and  large  quantities  of  matter,  in 
wliirh  we  are  very  nearly  interested:  since  these  may 
!>e  alienated,  and  actually  are  in  a  daily  course  of  suc- 
cession, and  changing  their  owners ;  whilst  we  are 
assured,  that  each  living  agent  remains  one  and  the  same 
permanent  being.  *  And  this  general  observation  leads  „ 
■as  on  to  the  following  ones. 

First,  That  we  have  no  way  of  determining  by  ex- 
perience, what  is  the  certain  bulk  of  the  living  being 
each  man  calls  himself:  and  yet,  till  it  be  determined 
that  it  is  larger  in  bulk  than  the  solid  elementary  parti- 
cles of  matter,  which  there  is  no  ground  to  think  any 
natural  power  can  dissolve,  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to 
think  death  to  be  the  dissolution  of  it,  of  the  living  being, 
even  though  it  should  not  be  absolutely  indiscerptible. 

Secondly,  From  our  being  so  nearly  related  to  and 
interested  in  certain  systems  of  matter,  suppose  our 
flesh  and  bones,  and  afterwards  ceasing  to  be  at  all  re- 
lated to  them,  the  living  agents  ourselves  remaining  all 
this  while  undestroyed  notwithstanding  such  alienation  ; 
and  consequently  these  systems  of  matter  not  being 
ourselves  :  it  follows  further,  that  we  have  no  ground 
to  conclude  any  other,  suppose  inlcnial  systems  of 
matter,  to  be  the  living  agents  ourselves  ;  becnuse  we 
can  have  no  ground  to  conclude  this,  but  from  our  re- 
lation to  and  interest  in  such  other  systems  of  matter : 
and  therefore  we  can  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  what 
befalls  those  systems  of  matter  at  death,  to  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  living  agents.  We  have  already  several 
times  over  lost  a  great  part  or  perhaps  the  Avhole  of  our 
body,  according  to  certain  common  established  laws  of 
nature ;  yet  we  remain  the  same  living  agents  :  when 
we  shall  lose  as  great  a  part,  or  the  whole,  by  another 
common  established  law  of  nature,  death ;  why  may  we 
not  also  remain  the  same  ?  That  the  alienation  has 
been  gradual  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  will  be  more 
at  once,  does  not  prove  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  We 
have  passed  undestroyed  through  those  many  and  great 
revolutions  of  matter,  so  peculiarly  appropriated  to  us 
ourselves;  why  should  we  imagine  death  will  be  so 


•  See  Dissertation  I. 
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fatal  to  us  ?  Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that  what  is  thus 
alienated  or  lost,  is  no  part  of  our  original  solid  body, 
but  only  adventitious  matter ;  because  we  may  lose 
entire  limbs,  which  must  have  contained  many  solid 
parts  and  vessels  of  the  original  body ;  or  if  this  be  not 
admitted,  we  have  no  proof,  that  any  of  these  solid  parts 
are  dissolved  or  ahenated  by  death.  Though,  by  the 
way,  we  are  very  nearly  related  to  that  extraneous  or 
;idventitious  matter,  whilst  it  continues  united  to  and 
distending  the  several  parts  of  our  solid  body.  But 
Ti-rer  all;  the  relation  a  person  bears  to  those  parts  of 
'  is  body,  to  which  he  is  the  most  nearly  related;  what 
(!:ies  it  appear  to  amount  to  but  this,  that  the  living 
agent,  and  those  parts  of  the  body,  mutually  affect  each 
other?  And  the  same  thing,  the  same  thing  in  kind 
though  not  in  degree,  may  be  said  of  all  foreign  matter, 
which  gives  us  ideas,  and  which  we  have  any  power 
over.  From  these  observations  the  whole  ground  of 
the  imagination  is  removed,  that  the  dissolution  of  any 
matter,  is  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent,  from  the 
interest  he  once  had  in  such  matter. 

Thirdly,  If  we  consider  our  body  somewhat  more 
distinctly,  as  made  up  of  organs  and  instruments  of 
perception  and  of  motion,  it  will  bring  us  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Thus  the  common  optical  experiments 
show,  and  even  the  observation  how  sight  is  assisted  by 
glasses  shows,  that  we  see  with  our  eyes  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  see  with  glasses.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe,  that  we  see  with  them  in  any  other  sense ; 
any  other,  I  mean,  which  would  lead  us  to  think  the 
eye  itself  a  percipient.  The  like  is  to  be  said  of  hearing- 
and  our  feeling  distant  solid  matter  by  means  of  some- 
what in  our  hand  seems  an  instance  of  the  like  kind, 
as  to  the  subject  we  are  considering.  All  these  are  in  - 
stances of  foreign  matter,  or  such  as  is  no  part  of  our 
I)ody,  being  instrumental  in  preparing  objects  for,  and 
(;onveying  them  to,  the  perceiving  power,  in  a  manner 
similar  or  like  to  the  manner  in  which  our  organs  of 
sense  prepare  and  convey  them.  Both  are  in  a  like 
way  instruments  of  our  receiving  such  ideas  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  as  the  Author  of  nature  appointed  those 
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external  objects  to  be  the  occasions  cf  exciting  in  us. 
However,  glasses  are  evidently  instances  of  this  ;  name 
ly  of  matter  which  is  no  part  of  .our  body,  preparing 
objects  for  and  conveying  them  towards  the  perceiving 
power,  in  like  manner  as  our  bodily  organs  do.  And 
if  we  see  with  our  eyes  only  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
do  with  glasses,  the  like  may  justly  be  concluded,  from 
analogy,  of  all  our  other  senses.  It  is  not  intended,  by 
any  thing  here  said,  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  apparatus 
of  vision,  or  of  perception  by  any  other  of  our  senses 
can  be  traced  through  all  its  steps,  quite  up  to  the  living 
power  of  seeing,  or  perceiving :  but  that  so  far  as  it  can 
be  traced  by  experimental  observations,  so  far  it  appears, 
that  our  organs  of  sense  prepare  and  convey  on  objects, 
in  order  to  their  being  perceived,  in  like  manner  as 
foreign  matter  does,  without  affording  any  shadow  of 
appearance,  that  they  themselves  perceive.  And  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  our  organs  of  sense  perci- 
pients, is  confirmed  by  instances  of  persons  losing  some 
of  them,  the  living  beings  themselves,  their  former  oc- 
cupiers, remaining  unimpaired.  It  is  confirmed  also  by 
the  experience  of  dreams  ;  by  which  we  find  we  are  at 
present  possessed  of  a  latent,  and  what  would  otherwise 
be,  an  un imagined  unknown  power  of  perceiving  sensi- 
ble objects,  in  as  strong  and  lively  a  manner  without  our 
external  organs  of  sense  as  with  them. 

So  also  with  regard  to  our  power  of  moving,  or  direct- 
ing motion  by  will  and  choice  ;  upon  the  destruction  of 
a  limb,  this  active  power  remains,  as  it  evidently  seems, 
milessened  ;  so  as  that  the  hving  being,  who  has  suffer- 
ed this  loss,  would  be  capable  of  moving  as  before,  if  it 
had  another  iimb  to  move  with.  It  can  walk  by  the 
help  of  an  artificial  leg  ;  just  as  it  can  make  use  of  a 
pole  or  a  lever,  to  reach  towards  itself  and  to  move 
things,  beyond  the  length  and  the  power  of  its  natural 
arm;  and  this  last  it  does  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
reaches  and  moves,  with  its  natural  arm,  things  nearer 
and  of  less  weight.  Nor  is  there  so  much  as  any  ap- 
pearance of  our  limbs  being  endued  with  a  power  of 
moving  or  directing  themselves  ;  though  they  are  adapt- 
ed, like  the  several  parts  of  a  machine,  to  be  the  instru- 
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merits  of  motion  to  each  otlier ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
same  hmb,  to  be  instruments  of  motion  to  other  parts 
of  it.  < 

Thus  a  man  determines,  that  he  will  look  at  such  an 
object  through  a  microscope ;  or  being  lame  suppose, 
that  he  will  walk  to  such  a  place  with  a  staff  a  week 
hence.  His  eyes  and  his  feet  no  more  determine  in 
these  cases,  than  the  microscope  and  the  staff.  Nor  is 
there  any  ground  to  think  they  any  more  put  the  deter- 
mination in  practice  ;  or  that  his  eyes  are  the  seers  or 
his  feet  the  movers,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  mi- 
croscope and  the  sta.ff  are.  Upon  the  whole  then,  our 
organs  of  sense  and  our  limbs  are  certainly  instruments, 
which  the  living  persons  ourselves  make  use  of  to  per- 
ceive and  move  with  :  there  is  not  any  probability,  that 
they  are  any  more ;  nor  consequently,  that  we  have  any 
other  kind  of  relation  to  them,  than  what  we  have  to  any 
other  foreign  matter  formed  into  instruments  of  percep- 
tion and  motion,  suppose  into  a  microscope  or  a  staff  (I 
say  any  other  kind  of  relation,  for  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  degree  of  it)  ;  nor  consequently  is  there  any  probri- 
bilitv,  that  the  alienation  or  dissolution  of  these  instru- 
ments  is  the  destruction  of  the  perceiving  and  moving- 
agent. 

And  thus  our  finding,  that  the  dissolution  of  matter, 
in  which  living  beings  v^-ere  most  nearly  interested,  is 
not  their  dissolution  ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  several 
of  the  organs  and  instruments  of  perception  and  of  mo- 
tion belonging  to  them,  is  not  their  destruction  ;  shovrs 
demonstratively,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  think  that 
the  dissolution  of  any  other  matter,  or  destruction  of  any 
other  organs  and  instruments,  Avill  be  the  dissolution  or 
destruction  of  living  agents,  from  the  like  kind  of  re];;- 
tion.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  think  we  stand  in  an\ 
other  kind  of  relation  to  anv  thing  which  we  find 
rlissolved  by  death. 

But  it  is  said  these  observations  are  equally  applicable 
.o  brutes  :  and  it  is  thought  an  insuperable  difficulty,  that 
they  should  be  immortal,  and  by  consequence  capable  of 
everlasting  happiness.  Now  this  manner  of  expression 
is  both  invidious  and  weak  :  but  the  thing  intended  by 
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it,  is  really  no  difficulty  at  all,  either  in  the  way  of  na- 
tural or  moral  consideration.  For  1st,  Suppose  the  in- 
vidious thing,  designed  in  such  a  manner  of  expression, 
were  really  implied,  as  it  is  not  in  the  least,  in  the  na- 
'j.iral  immortality  of  brutes  :  namely,  that  they  must  ar- 
rive at  great  attainments,  and  become  rational  and 
moral  agents;  even  this  would  be  no  difficulty:  since  we 
know  not  what  latent  powers  and  capacities  they  may 
be  endued  with.  There  was  once,  prior  to  experience, 
as  great  presumption  against  human  creatures  as  there 
is  against  the  brute  creatures,  arriving  at  that  degree 
of  understanding,  which  we  have  in  mature  age.  For 
we  can  trace  up  our  own  existence  to  the  same  original 
with  theirs.  And  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  na- 
ture, that  creatures  endued  with  capacities  of  virtue  and 
religion  should  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  being,  in  which 
(hey  are  altogether  without  the  use  of  them,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  their  duration ;  as  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  And  great  part  of  the  human  species  go  out 
of  the  present  world,  before  they  come  to  the  exercise  of 
these  capacities  in  any  degree  at  all.  But  then,  2dly, 
the  natural  immortality  of  brutes  does  not  in  the  least 
imply,  that  they  are  endued  with  any  latent  capacities  of 
a  rational  or  moral  nature.  And  the  economy  of  the 
universe  might  require,  that  there  should  be  living 
creatures  without  any  capacities  of  this  kind.  And  all 
difficulties  as  to  the  manner  how  they  are  to  be  disposed 
of  are  so  apparently  and  wholly  founded  in  our  ignorance, 
that  it  is  Avonderful  they  should  be  insisted  upon  by  any, 
hat  such  as  are  weak  enough  to  think  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  whole  system  of  things.  There  is  then  absolutely 
nothing  at  all  in  this  objection,  which  is  ?o  rhetorically 
urged,  against  the  greatest  part  of  the  nataral  proofs  or 
presumptions  of  the  immortality  of  human  minds  ;  I  say 
the  greatest  part;  for  it  is  less  applicable  to  the  following 
observation,  which  is  more  peculiar  to  mankind: 

III.  That  as  it  is  evident  oiir  present  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  reason,  memory,  and  affection,  do  not  depend 
upon  our  gross  body  in  the  manner  in  which  perception 
by  our  organs  of  sense  does  ;  so  they  do  not  appear  to 
depend  upon  it  at  all  in  saw  such  manner,  as  to  give 
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ground  to  think,  that  the  dissolution  of  this  body  will  be 
the  destruction  of  these  our  present  powers  of  reflection, 
as  it  will  of  our  powers  of  sensation ;  or  to  give  ground 
to  conclude,  even  that  it  will  be  so  much  as  a  suspension 
of  the  former. 

Human  creatures  exist  at  present  in  two  states  of  life 
and  perception,  greatly  different  from  each  other;  each 
of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  laAVs  and  its  own  peculiar 
enjoyments  and  sufferings.    When  any  of  our  senses 
are  affected  or  appetites  gratified  with  the  objects  of 
them,  we  may  be  said  to  exist  or  live  in  a  state  of  sen- 
sation.   When  none  of  our  senses  are  affected  or  ap- 
petites gratified,  and  yet  we  perceive,  and  reason,  and 
act;  we  may  be  said  to  exist  or  live  in  a  state  of  re- 
flection.   Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  any  thing 
which  is  dissolved  by  death,  is  any  way  necessary  to  the 
living  being  in  this  its  state  of  reflection,  after  ideas  are 
j^ained.    For,  though,  from  our  present  constitution  and 
condition  of  being,  our  external  organs  of  sense  are  ne- 
cessary for  conveying  in  ideas  to  our  reflecting  powers, 
as  carriages,  and  levers,  and  scaffolds  are  in  architec- 
ture :  yet  when  these  ideas  are  brought  in,  we  are  capa- 
ble of  reflecting  in  the  most  intense  degree,  and  of  en- 
joying the  greatest  pleasure,  and  feeling  the  greatest 
pain,  by  means  of  that  reflection,  without  any  assistance 
from  our  senses  ;  and  without  any  at  all,  which  we  know 
of,  from  that  body  which  Avill  be  dissolved  by  death.  It 
does  not  appear  then,  that  the  relation  of  this  gross  body 
to  the  reflecting  being  is,  in  any  degree,  necessary  to 
thinking  ;  to  our  intellectual  enjoyments  or  sufferings : 
nor,  consequently,  that  the  dissolution  or  alienation  of 
the  former  by  death,  will  be  the  destruction  of  those  pre- 
sent powers,  which  render  us  capable  of  this  state  of  re- 
flection.   Further,  there  are  instances  of  mortal  diseases, 
which  do  not  at  all  affect  our  present  intellectual  powers  ; 
and  this  affords  a  presumption,  that  those  diseases  will 
not  destroy  these  present  powers.    Indeed,  from  the  ob- 
servations made  above,  *  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption, from  their  mutuaUy  affecting  each  other,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  is  the  destruction  of  the  iiv- 
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ing  agent.  And  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  must  appear 
too,  that  there  is  no  presumption,  from  their  mutually 
affecting  each  other,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  is 
the  destruction  of  our  present  reflecting  powers :  but  in- 
stances of  their  not  affecting  each  other,  afford  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  contrary.  Instances  of  mortal  diseases 
not  impairing  our  present  reflecting  powers,  evidently 
turn  our  thoughts  even  from  imagining  such  diseases  to 
be  the  destruction  of  them.  Several  things  indeed 
greatly  affect  all  our  living  powers,  and  at  length  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  them  ;  as  for  instance  drowsiness, 
increasing  till  it  ends  in  sound  sleep  :  and  from  hence 
we  might  have  imagined  it  would  destroy  them,  till  we 
found  by  experience  the  weakness  of  this  way  of  judg- 
ing. But  in  the  diseases  now  mentioned,  there  is  not 
so  much  as  this  shadow  of  probability,  to  lead  us  to  any 
such  conclusion,  as  to  the  reflecting  powers  which  we 
have  at  present.  For  in  those  diseases,  persons  the 
moment  before  death  appear  to  be  in  the  highest  vigour 
of  life.  They  discover  apprehension,  memory,  reason, 
all  entire ;  ^A^th  the  utmost  force  of  affection  ;  sense  of  a 
character,  of  shame  and  honour ;  and  the  highest  mental 
enjoyments  and  sufferings,  even  to  the  last  gasp  :  and 
these  surely  prove  even  greater  vigour  of  life  than  bodily 
strength  does.  Now  what  pretence  is  there  for  think- 
ing, that  a  progressive  disease  when  arrived  to  such  a 
degree,  I  mean  that  degree  which  is  mortal,  will  destroy 
those  powers,  Avhich  were  not  impaired,  which  were  not 
affected  by  it,  during  its  whole  progress  quite  up  to 
that  degree  ?  And  if  death  by  diseases  of  this  kind 
13  not  the  destruction  of  our  present  reflecting  powers, 
it  will  scarce  be  thought  that  death  by  any  other 
means  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  general  observation  maybe  car- 
ried on  further:  and  there  appears  so  little  connexion 
betv/een  our  bodily  powers  of  sensation,  and  our  pre- 
sent powers  of  reflection,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
ckide,  that  death,  which  destroys  the  former,  does  so 
much  as  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  letter,  or  interrupt 
our  cmtmuimj  to  exist  in  the  like  state  of  reflection  which 
we  do  now.    For  suspension  of  reason,  memory,  and 
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the  affections  which  they  excite,  is  no  part  of  the  idea  of 
death,  nor  is  impHed  in  our  notion  of  it.  And  our  daily 
experiencing  these  powers  to  be  exercised,  without  any 
assistance,  that  we  know  of,  from  those  bodies,  which 
Avill  be  dissolved  by  death ;  and  our  finding  often,  that 
the  exercise  of  them  is  so  lively  to  the  last ;  these  things 
afford  a  sensible  apprehension,  that  death  may  not  per- 
haps be  so  much  as  a  discontinuance  of  the  exercise  of 
fliese  powers,  nor  of  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  which 
it  implies.*  So  that  our  posthumous  life,  whatever  there 
may  be  in  it  additional  to  our  present,  yet  may  not  be 
entirely  beginning  anew ;  but  going  on.  Death  may, 
in  some  sort  and  in  some  respects,  answer  to  our 
birth  ;  which  is  not  a  suspension  of  the  faculties  which 
we  had  before  it,  or  a  total  change  of  the  state  of 
life  in  which  Ave  existed  when  in  the  womb ;  but 
a  continuation  of  both,  with  such  and  such  great  al- 
terations. 

Nay,  for  ought  we  know  of  ourselves,  of  our  present 
life  and  of  death  ;  death  may  immediately,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  put  us  into  a  higher  and  nfore  enlarged 
state  of  life,  as  our  birth  does;t  a  state  in  which  our 
capacities,  and  sphere  of  perception  and  of  action,  may 
be  much  greater  than  at  present.  For  as  our  relation 
to  our  external  organs  of  sense,  renders  us  capable  of  ex- 
isting in  our  present  state  of  sensation;  so  it  may  be  the 
only  natural  hinderance  to  our  existing,  immediately,  and 
of  course,  in  a  higher  state  of  reflection.  The  truth  is, 
reason  does  not  at  all  show  us,  in  what  state  death  na- 
turally leaves  us.  But  were  we  sure,  that  it  would  sus- 
pend all  our  perceptive  and  active  powers ;  yet  the  sus- 
pension of  a  power  and  the  destruction  of  it,  are  effects 

*  Tiici-c  are  three  distinct  quP!,tions,  reliitinn-  lo  a  fiif.iif  life,  liere  considered  : 
WliftluT  denth  be  the  destruction  of  livina  iifieiiis  ;  if  not,  Wliether  it  be  the 
destmction  of  their  ;>r<'Sfn<  powers  of  reflection,  ;is  ii  c-i  ruiii.ly  is  llie  destruction  of 
their  present  powers  of  sensation  ;  and  if  not,  tli<  r  it  be  the  suspension,  or  dis- 
continuance of  the  exercise  of  these  present  reflecting  powers.  Now,  if  there  be  no 
reason  to  believe  the  last,  there  will  be,  ii  that  were  possible,  less  for  the  next,  and 
less  still  for  the  first. 

f  This,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Brachmans,  tufi'i^uv  f^U  y«j  5b 

Tiv  fih  w^aSs  /3i'ov,  u;  at  ax.f^iti  xBij^i>«»  (ivstr  tov  5s  batxTtt,  yivifiv  ut  riv  ivTu;  Piioi,  xaX 
«v  ii5!t<>o.i  T<;,i  (p,xrr^frrri.r-  Lib.  XV.  p.  1039,  Ed.  Amst.  1707.  To  which  opinion 
perhaps  Antoninus  may  allude  in  these  words,  ais  yit  •ri^iftivus,  ■jrin  f^a/Sjfov  U  t5; 
ynTT^ii  TVS  yuvaiKit  iJsX^J!,  d'urus  U5^;^;t7^«^,  tJi»  tv  ?  ri  ■^v^d^wt  (rtu  tsu  i>.WTj«o 
nirtu  itcvrttrtiTah    Lib.  ix.  C. 
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so  totally  different  in  kind,  as  we  experience  from  sleep 
and  a  swoon,  that  we  cannot  in  any  wise  argue  from  one 
to  the  other ;  or  conclude  even  to  the  lowest  degree  of  pro- 
bability, that  the  same  kind  of  force  which  is  sufficient 
to  suspend  our  faculties,  though  it  be  increased  ever  so 
much,  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

These  observations  together  may  be  sufficient  to  show, 
how  little  presumption  there  is,  that  death  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  creatures.  However,  there  is  the  shadow 
of  an  analogy,  which  may  lead  us  to  imagine  it  is  the 
supposed  likeness  which  is  observed  between  the  decay 
of  vegetables,  and  of  living  creatures.  And  this  likeness 
is  indeed  sufficient  to  afford  the  poets  very  apt  allusions 
to  the  flowers  of  the  field,  in  their  pictures  of  the  frailty 
of  our  present  life.  But  in  reason,  the  analogy  is  so  far 
from  holding,  that  there  appears  no  ground  even  for  the 
comparison,  as  to  the  present  question;  because  one  of 
the  two  subjects  compared  is  wholly  void  of  that,  which 
is  the  principal  and  chief  thing  in  the  other,  the  power  of 
perception  and  of  action  ;  and  which  is  the  only  thing  we 
are  inquiring  about  the  continuance  of  So  that  the  de- 
struction of  a  vegetable,  is  an  event  not  similar  or  analo- 
gous to  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent. 

But  if,  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off  the  delusive 
custom  of  substituting  imagination  in  the  room  of  expe- 
rience, we  would  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  do  knov." 
and  understand ;  if  we  would  argue  only  from  that,  and 
from  that  form  our  expectations ;  it  would  appear  at  first 
sight,  that  as  no  probability  of  living  beings  ever  ceasing 
to  be  so,  can  be  concluded  from  the  reason  of  the  thing; 
so  none  can  be  collected  from  the  analogy  of  Nature ; 
because  we  cannot  trace  any  living  beings  beyond  death. 
But  as  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  endued  with  capaci- 
ties of  percey^lion  and  of  action,  and  are  living  persons ; 
what  we  are  to  go  upon  is,  that  we  shall  continue  so,  till 
we  foresee  some  accident  or  event,  which  will  endanger 
those  capacities,  or  be  likely  to  destroy  us:  which  death 
does  in  no  wise  appear  to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  world,  we  may 
pass  into  new  scenes,  and  a  new  state  of  life  and  action, 
just  as  naturally  as  we  came  into  the  present.    And  this 
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new  state  may  naturally  be  a  social  orie.  And  the  advan- 
tages of  it,  advantages  of  every  kind,  may  naturally  be  be- 
stowed, according  to  some  fixed  general  laws  of  wisdom, 
upon  every  one  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  his  virtue. 
And  though  the  advantages  of  that  future  natural  state 
should  not  be  bestowed,  as  these  of  the  present  in  some 
measure  are,  by  the  will  of  the  society ;  but  entirely  by 
his  more  immediate  action,  upon  whom  the  whole  frame 
of  nature  depends :  yet  this  distribution  may  be  just  as 
natural,  as  their  being  distributed  here  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  men.  And  indeed,  though  one  were  to  al- 
low any  confused  undetermined  sense,  which  people 
please  to  put  upon  the  word  natural,  it  would  be  a  short- 
ness of  thought  scarce  credible,  to  imagine,  that  no  sys- 
tem or  course  of  things  can  be  so,  but  only  what  we  see 
at  present:*  especially  whilst  the  probability  of  a  future 
Hfe,  or  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  is  admitted 
upon  the  evidence  of  reason ;  because  this  is  really  both 
admitting  and  denying  at  once,  a  state  of  being  different 
from  the  present  to  be  natural.  But  the  only  distinct 
meaning  of  that  word  is,  stated,  fixed,  or  settled:  since 
what  is  natural  as  much  requires  and  presupposes  an 
intelligent  agent  to  render  it  so,  i.  e.  to  effect  it  continual- 
ly, or  at  stated  times;  as  what  is  supernatural  or  miracu- 
lous does  to  effect  it  for  once.  And  from  hence  it  must 
follow,  that  persons'  notion  of  what  is  natural,  will  be 
enlarged  in  proportion  to  their  greater  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  his  Providence. 
Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in  svxpposing,  that  there  may 
be  beings  in  the  universe,  whose  capacities,  and  know- 
ledge, and  views,  may  be  so  extensive,  as  that  the  whole 
Christian  dispensation  may  to  them  appear  natural,  i.  e. 
analogous  or  conformable  to  God's  dealings  with  other 
parts  of  his  creation ;  as  natural  as  the  visible  known 
course  of  things  appears  to  us.  For  there  seems  scarce 
any  other  possible  sense  to  be  put  upon  the  word,  but 
that  only  in  which  it  is  here  used ;  similar,  stated,  or  uni- 
form. 

This  credibility  of  a  future  life,  which  has  been  here  in- 
sisted upon,  how  little  soever  it  may  satisfy  our  curiosity, 

*  See  Part  H.  Chap.  ii.  and  Part  IT.  Chsp.  iv. 
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seems  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  relidon,  in  like 
manner  as  a  demonstrative  proof  would,  indeed  a  proof, 
even  a  demonstrative  one,  of  a  future  life,  wou.d  not  be 
a  proof  of  religion.  For,  that  we  are  to  live  hereafter, 
is  just  as  reconcilable  with  the  scheme  of  atheism,  and 
as  well  to  be  accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive 
is:  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
argue  from  that  scheme,  that  there  can  be  no  future  state. 
But  as  religion  imphes  a  future  state,  any  presumption 
against  such  a  state,  is  a  presumption  against  rehgion. 
And  the  foregoing  observations  remove  all  presumptions 
of  that  sort,  and  pi-ove,  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
probability,  one  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion;  which, 
if  believed,  would  greatly  open  and  dispose  the  mind 
seriously  to  attend  to  the  general  evidence  of  the  whole. 

CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD  BY  REWARDS  AND  PUNISH- 
MENTS; AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  THE  LATTER. 

That  which  makes  the  question  concerning  a  fuiurs  life 
to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  our  capacity  of  hap- 
piness and  misery.  And  that  which  makes  the  consi- 
deration of  it  to  be  of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  the 
supposition  of  our  happiness  and  misery  hereafter  de- 
pending upon  our  actions  here.  Witliout  this  indeed, 
cm-iosity  could  not  but  sometimes  bring  a  subject,  in 
which  we  may  be  so  highly  interested,  to  our  thoughts; 
especially  upon  the  mortality  of  others,  or  the  near  pro- 
spect of  our  own.  But  reasonable  men  would  not  take 
any  further  thought  about  hereafter,  than  what  should 
happen  thus  occasionally  to  rise  in  their  minds,  if  it  wa  re 
certain  that  our  future  interest  no  way  depended  upon 
our  present  behaviour;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
he  ground,  either  from  analogy  or  any  thing  else,  to  think 
it  does  ;  then  there  is  reason  also  for  the  most  active 
thought  and  solicitude,  to  secure  that  interest;  to  behave 
so  as  that  we  may  escape  that  misery,  and  obtain  that 
happiness,  in  another  life,  which  we  not  only  suppose 
ourselves  capable  of,  but  whicli  we  apprehend  also  is 
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put  in  our  own  power.    And  whether  there  be  ground 
for  this  last  apprehension,  certainly  would  deserve  to  be 
most  seriously  considered,  were  there  no  other  proof  of, 
a  future  life  and  interest,  than  that  presumptive  one, 
which  the  foregoing  observations  amount  to. 

Now  in  the  present  state,  all  which  we  enjoy,  and  a 
great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  power. 
For  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions ;  and  we  are  endued  by  the  Author  of  our  nature 
with  capacities  of  foreseeing  these  consequences.  We 
find  by  experience  he  does  not  so  much  as  preserve 
our  lives,  exclusively  of  our  ov.^  n  care  and  attention,  to 
provide  ourselves  with,  and  to  make  use  of,  that  suste- 
nance, by  which  he  has  appointed  our  lives  shall  be  pre- 
served; and  without  Avhich,  he  has  appointed,  they  shall 
not  be  preserved  at  all.  And  in  general  we  foresee,  that 
the  external  things,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  various 
passions,  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  enjoyed,  without 
exerting  ourselves  in  such  and  such  manners  :  but  by  thus 
exerting  oursdves,  we  obtain  and  enjoy  these  objects,  in 
which  our  natural  good  consists ;  or  by  this  means  God 
gives  us  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  them.  I  know 
not,  that  we  have  any  one  kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment,  but 
by  the  means  of  our  own  actions.  And  by  prudence  and 
care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part,  pass  our  days  in  tolera- 
ble ease  and  quiet :  or,  on  the  contrary,  we  may,  by  rash- 
ness, ungoverned  passion,  wilfulness,  or  even  by  negli- 
gence, miake  ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we  please. 
And  many  do  please  to  make  themselves  extremely  mis- 
erable, i.  e.  to  do  what  they  know  beforehand  will  render 
them  so.  They  follow  those  ways,  the  fruit  of  which 
they  know,  by  instruction,  example,  experience,  will  be 
disgrace,  and  poverty,  and  sickness,  and  untimely  death. 
This  every  one  observes  to  be  the  general  course  of 
things ;  though  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannot  find  by  ex- 
perience, that  all  our  sufferings  are  owing  to  our  own 
follies. 

Why  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  give  his  crea- 
tures promiscuouslv  such  and  such  pefce[>tions,  without 
regard  to  their  behaviour ;  why  he  does  nut  make  them 
happy  without  the  ix.sirdrr.entality  of  their  own  actions, 
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and  prevent  their  "bringing  any  sufferings  upon  them- 
selves ;  is  another  matter.    Perliaps  there  may  be  some 
impossibilities  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted with.*    Or  'ess  happiness,  it  may  be,  would 
upon  the  whole  be  produced  by  such  a  method  of  con- 
duct, than  is  by  the  present.    Or  perhaps  divine  good- 
ueis,  with  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  make  very  free  in 
our  speculations,  may  not  be  a  bare  single  disposition  to 
produce  happiness;  but  a  disposition  to  make  the  good, 
the  faithful,  the  honest  man  happy.    Perhaps  an  infi- 
nitely perfect  Mind  may  be  pleased  with  seeing  his 
creatures  behave  suitably  to  the  nature  which  he  has 
given  them ;  to  the  relations  which  he  has  placed  them 
m  to  each  other ;  and  to  that  which  they  stand  in  to 
himself :  that  relation  to  himself,  which,  during  their  ex- 
istence, is  even  necessary,  and  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  of  all :  perhaps,  I  say,  an  infinitely  perfect 
Mind  may  be  pleased  with  tliis  moral  piety  of  moral 
agents,  in  and  for  itself;  as  well  as  upon  account  of  its 
being  essentially  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tion.   Or  the  v,'hole  end,  for  v.  hich  God  made,  and  thus 
governs  the  world,  may  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties:  there  may  be  somewhat  in  it  as  impossible 
for  us  to  have  any  conception  of,  as  for  a  blind  man  to 
have  a  conception  of  colours.     But  however  this  be,  it 
is  certain  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  the  gene- 
ral method  of  divine  administration  is,  forewarning  us, 
or  giving  us  capacities  to  foresee,  with  more  or  less  clear- 
ness, that  if  we  act  so  and  so,  we  shall  have  such  enjoy- 
ments, if  so  and  so,  such  sufferings;  and  giving  us  those 
enjoyments,  and  making  us  feel  those  sufferings,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  actions. 

"  But  all  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  cours(; 
of  nature."  True.  This  is  the  very  thing  which  I  am 
deserving.  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course  of 
[lature :  i.  e.  not  surely  to  the  words  or  ideas,  course  of' 
nature;  but  to  him  who  appointed  it,  and  put  things  into 
it:  or  to  a  course  of  operation,  from  its  uniformity  or 
constancy,  called  natural;!  and  which  necessarily  im- 
plies an  operating  agent.    For  when  men  find  them- 

*  Pr>rt  I.  Chap.  vii.  t  P.  72. 
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selves  necessitated  to  confess  an  Author  of  Nature,  or 
that  God  is  the  natural  governor  of  the  world;  they 
must  not  deny  this  again,  because  his  government  is  uni- 
form ;  they  must  not  deny  that  he  does  things  at  all,  be- 
cause he  does  them  constantly;  because  the  effects  of  his 
acting  are  permanent,  whether  his  acting  be  so  or  not ; 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  is  not  In  short, 
every  man,  in  every  thing  he  does,  naturally  acts  upon 
the  forethought  and  apprehension  of  avoiding  evil  or  ob- 
taining good:  and  if  the  natural  course  of  things  be  the 
appointment  of  God,  and  our  natural  faculties  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  are  given  us  by  him;  then  the 
good  and  bad  consequences  which  follow  our  actions, 
are  his  appointment,  and  our  foresight  of  those  conse- 
quences, is  a  warning  given  us  by  him,  how  we  are  to 
act. 

"  Is  the  pleasure  then,  naturally  accompanying  every 
particular  gratification  of  passion,  intended  to  put  us  up- 
on gratifying  ourselves  in  every  such  particular  instance, 
and  as  a  reward  to  us  for  so  doing?"  No  certainly. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  said,  that  our  eyes  were  naturally  intend- 
ed to  give  us  the  sight  of  each  particular  object,  to  which 
they  do  or  can  extend;  objects  which  are  destructive  of 
them,  or  which,  for  any  other  reason,  it  may  become  us 
to  turn  our  eyes  from.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
our  eyes  were  intended  for  us  to  see  with.  So  neither 
is  there  any  doubt,  but  that  the  foreseen  pleasures  and 
pains  belonging  to  the  passions,  were  intended,  in  general, 
to  induce  mankind  to  act  in  such  and  such  manners. 

Now  from  this  general  observation,  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  God  has  given  us  to  understand.  Re  has  appoint- 
ed satisfaction  and  delight  to  be  the  consequence  of  our 
acting  in  one  manner,  and  pain  and  uneasiness  of  our 
acting  in  another,  and  of  our  not  acting  at  all ;  and  that 
we  find  the  consequences,  which  we  were  beforehand 
informed  of,  uniformly  to  follow;  we  may  learn,  that  we 
are  at  present  actually  under  his  government  in  the 
strictest  and  most  proper  sense ;  in  such  a  sense,  as  that 
he  rewards  and  punishes  us  for  our  actions  An  Author 
of  nature  being  supposed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  deduction 
of  reason,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  we  are  thus 
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under  his  government;  under  his  government,  in  the 
same  sense,  as  we  are  under  the  government  of  civil 
magistrates.  Because  the  annexing  pleasure  to  some 
actions,  and  pain  to  others,  in  our  power  to  do  or  for- 
bear, and  giving  notice  of  this  appointment  beforehand 
.o  tliose  whom  it  concerns;  is  the  proper  formal  notion 
of  government.  Whether  the  pleasure  or  pain  which 
thus  follows  upon  our  behaviour,  be  owing  to  the  Author 
of  Nature's  acting  upon  us  every  moment  which  we  feel 
it;  or  to  his  having  at  once  contrived  and  executed  his 
own  part  in  the  plan  of  the  world ;  makes  no  alteration 
as  to  the  matter  before  us.  For  if  civil  magistrates 
could  make  the  sanctions  of  their  laws  take  place,  with- 
out interposing  at  all,  after  they  had  passed  them ;  with- 
out a  trial,  and  the  formalities  of  an  execution:  if  they 
were  able  to  make  their  laws  execute  themselves,  or 
every  offender  to  execute  them  upon  himself;  we  should 
be  just  in  the  same  sense  under  their  government  then, 
as  we  are  now;  but  in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  more 
perfect  manner.  Vain  is  the  ridicule,  with  which  one 
foresees  some  persons  will  divert  themselves,  upon  find- 
ing lesser  pains  considered  as  instances  of  divine  pun- 
ishment. There  is  no  possibility  of  answering  or  evad- 
ing the  general  thing  here  intended,  Avithout  denying  all 
final  causes.  For  final  causes  being  admitted,  the  plea- 
sures and  pains  now  mentioned  must  be  admitted  too 
as  instances  of  them.  And  if  they  are;  if  God  annexes 
delight  to  some  actions,  and  uneasiness  to  others,  witli 
an  apparent  design  to  induce  us  to  act  so  and  so:  then  he 
not  only  dispenses  happiness  and  misery,  but  also  re- 
wards and  punishes  actions.  If,  for  example,  the  pain 
which  we  feel,  upon  doing  what  tends  to  the  destruction 
of  our  bodies,  suppose  upon  too  near  approaches  to  fire, 
or  upon  wounding  ourselves,  be  appointed  by  the  Author 
of  Nature  to  prevent  our  doing  what  thus  tends  to  our 
destruction;  this  is  altogether  as  much  an  instance  oi 
his  punishing  our  actions,  and  consequently  of  our  be- 
ing under  his  government,  as  declaring  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  that  if  yre  acted  so,  he  would  inflict  such  pain 
upon  us,  and  inflicting  it,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less. 
Thus  we  find,  that  the  true  notion  oi  conception  of 
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the  Author  of  Nature,  is  that  of  a  master  or  governor, 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  his  morai  attributes.  The 
fact  of  our  case,  which  we  find  by  experience,  is,  that 
he  actually  exercises  dominion  or  government  over  us 
at  present,  by  rewarding  and  punishing  us  for  our  ac- 
tions, in  as  strict  and  proper  a  sense  of  these  words, 
and  even  in  the  same  sense,  as  children,  servants,  sub- 
jects, are  rewarded  and  punished  by  those  w^ho  govern 
them. 

And  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature,  the  whole  pre- 
sent course  of  things,  most  fully  shows,  that  there  is 
nothing  incredible  in  the  general  doctrine  of  rehgion, 
that  God  will  rcAvard  and  punish  men  for  their  actions 
hereafter:  nothing  incredible,  I  mean,  arising  out  of  the 
notion  of  rewarding  and  punishing.  For  the  whole 
course  of  nature  is  a  present  instance  of  his  exercising 
that  government  over  us,  which  implies  in  it  rewarding 
and  punishing. 

But  as  divine  punishment  is  what  men  chiefly  object 
against,  and  are  most  unwilling  to  allow;  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  mention  some  circumstances  in  the  natural  course 
of  punishments  at  present,  which  are  analogous  to  what 
religion  teaches  us  concerning  a  future  state  of  punish- 
ment; indeed  so  analogous,  that  as  they  add  a  further 
credibility  to  it,  so  they  cannot  but  raise  a  most  serious 
apprehension  of  it  in  those  who  will  attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  observed,  that  such  and  such  mise- 
ries naturally  follow  such  and  such  actions  of  imprudence 
and  wilfulness,  as  well  as  actions  more  comm.only  and 
more  distinctly  considered  as  vicious;  and  that  these 
consequences,  w^hen  they  may  be  foreseen,  are  properly 
natural  punishments  annexed  to  such  actions.  For  the 
general  thing  here  insisted  upon,  is,  not  that  we  see  a 
great  deal  of  misery  in  the  Avorld,  but  a  great  deal  which 
men  bring  upon  themselves  by  their  own  behaviour, 
which  they  might  have  foreseen  and  avoided.  Now  the 
circumstances  of  these  natural  punishments,  particularly 
deserving  our  attention,  are  such  as  these ;  That  often- 
times they  follow,  or  are  inflicted  in  consequence  of,  ac- 
tions wli  (.  li  procure  many  pre-ent  advantages,  and  are 
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accompanied  with  much  present  pleasure  ;  for  mstance, 
sickness  and  untimely  death  are  the  consequence  of  intem- 
perance, though  accompanied  with  the  highest  mirth  and 
jollity:  that  these  punishments  are  often  much  greater, 
than  the  advantages  or  pleasures  obtained  by  the  actions, 
of  which  they  are  the  punishments  or  consequences : 
ihat  though  we  may  imagine  a  constitution  of  nature,  in 
which  these  natural  punishments,  which  are  in  fact  to 
follow,  would  follow,  immediately  upon  such  actions  be- 
ing done,  or  very  soon  after  ;  we  find  on  the  contrary  in 
onr  world,  that  they  are  often  delayed  a  great  while, 
sometimes  even  till  long  after  the  actions  occasioning 
them  are  forgot ;  so  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  such, 
that  delay  of  punishment  is  no  sort  nor  degree  of  pre- 
sumption of  final  impunity :  that  after  such  delay,  these 
natural  punishments  or  miseries  often  come,  not  by  de- 
grees, but  suddenly,  with  violence,  and  at  once ;  however, 
the  chief  misery  often  does :  that  as  certainty  of  such  dis- 
tant misery  following  such  actions,  is  never  afforded  per- 
sons ;  so  perhaps  during  the  actions,  they  have  seldom  a 
distinct, full  expectation  of  its  following:*  and  many  times 
the  case  is  only  thus,  that  they  see  in  general,  or  may  see, 
the  credibility,  that  intemperance,  suppose,  will  bring- 
after  it  diseases ;  civil  crimes,  civil  punishments ;  when  yet 
the  real  probability  often  is,  that  they  shall  escape;  but 
things  notwithstanding  take  their  destined  course,  and 
)  he  misery  inevitably  follows  at  its  appointed  time,  in  very 
many  of  these  cases.  Thus  also  though  youth  may  be  al- 
leged as  an  excuse  for  rashness  and  folly,  as  being  na- 
turally thoughtless,  and  not  clearly  foreseeing  all  the  con- 
sequences of  being  untractable  and  profligate ;  this  does 
not  hinder,  but  that  these  consequences  follow;  and  are 
grievously  felt,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  mature 
life.  Habits  contracted  even  in  that  age,  are  often  utter 
ruin:  and  men's  success  in  the  world,  not  only  in  the 
common  sense  of  worldly  success,  but  their  real  happi- 
ness and  misery,  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  and  in  va- 
rious ways,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  pass  their 
youth ;  which  consequences  they  for  the  most  part  ne- 
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gleet  to  consider,  and  perhaps  seldom  can  properly  be 
said  to  believe,  beforehand.  It  requires  also  to  be  men- 
tioned, that,  in  numberless  cases,  the  natural  course  of 
things  affords  us  opportunities  for  procuring  advantages 
to  ourselves  at  certain  times,  which  we  cannot  procure 
when  we  will;  nor  ever  recall  the  opportunities,  if  we 
have  neglected  them.  Indeed  the  general  course  of  na- 
ture is  an  example  of  this.  If,  during  the  opportunity  oi 
youth,  persons  are  indocile  and  self-willed ;  they  inevita- 
bly suffer  in  their  future  life,  for  want  of  those  acquire- 
ments, which  they  neglected  the  natural  season  of  attain- 
ing. If  the  husbandman  lets  his  seedtime  pass  without 
sowing,  the  whole  year  is  lost  to  him  beyond  recovery. 
In  like  manner,  though  after  men  have  been  guilty  oi 
folly  and  extravagance  up  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  often  in 
their  power,  for  instance,  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  to  recov- 
er their  health  and  character;  at  least  in  good  measure; 
yet  real  reformation  is  in  many  cases,  of  no  avail  at  all  to- 
wards preventing  the  miseries,  poverty,  sickness,  in- 
famy, naturally  annexed  to  folly  and  extravagance  exceed- 
ing that  degree.  There  is  a  certain  bound  to  imprudence 
and  misbehaviour,  which  being  transgressed,  there  re- 
mains no  place  for  repentance  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  It  is  further  very  much  to  be  remarked,  that 
neglects  from  inconsiderateness,  want  of  attention,*  not 
looking  about  us  to  see  what  we  have  to  do,  are  often  at- 
tended with  consequences  altogether  as  dreadful,  as  any 
active  misbehaviour,  from  the  most  extravagant  passion. 
And  lastly,  civil  government  being  natural,  the  punish- 
ments of  it  are  so  too:  and  some  of  these  punishments 
are  capital;  as  the  effects  of  a  dissolute  course  of  pleasure 
are  often  mortal.  So  that  many  natural  punishments  are 
final  t  to  him  who  incurs  them,  if  considered  only  in  his 

*Part  H.  Chap.  vi. 

f  The  general  consideration  of  a  future  state  of  punishment,  most  eviJently  he- 
longs  to  tlie  subject  of  natural  Religion.  But  if  any  of  these  reflections  should  be 
thought  to  relate  more  peculiarly  to  this  doctrine,  as  taught  in  Scripture  ;  the  read- 
er is  desired  to  observe,  that  Gentile  writers,  both  moralists  and  poets,  speak  of  li.e 
fuUire  punishment  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  tlie  duration  and  degree  of  it,  in  a  like 
manner  of  expression  and  of  description,  as  the  Scripture  does.  So  that  all  whicli 
can  positively  be  asserted  to  be  matter  of  mere  Revelation,  wi(,h  regard  U)  lliis  dcc- 
triiie,  seems  to  be,  tliat  the  great  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
shall  be  made  at  the  end  of  this  world;  that  encli  sliall  then  receive  according  to  1.  s 
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temporal  capacity:  and  seem  inflicted  by  natural  ap- 
pointment, either  to  remove  the  offender  out  of  the  Avay 
of  being  further  mischievous ;  or  as  an  example,  though 
frequently  a  disregarded  one,  to  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind. 

These  things  are  not  what  we  call  accidental,  or  to 
be  met  with  only  nov/  and  then ;  but  they  are  things  ot 
every  day's  experience:  they  proceed  from  general  laws, 
very  general  ones,  by  which  God  governs  the  world, 
in  the  natr.ial  course  of  his  providence.  And  they 
are  so  analcgous,  to  vvhat  Religion  teaches  us  concern- 
ing the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  so  much  of 
a  piece  with  it,  that  both  would  naturally  be  expressed  in 
the  very  same  words,  and  manner  of  description.  In 
the  book  of  Proverbs  *  for  instance.  Wisdom  is  intro- 
duced, as  frequenting  the  most  public  places  of  resort,  and 
as  rejected  when  she  offers  herself  as  the  natural  appoint- 
ed guide  of  human  life.  How  long,  speaking  to  those  who 
are  passing  through  it,  how  long,  ye  simple  one^:,  icilhie  love 
folly,  and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fools 
Jiate  knowledge  ?  Turn  ye  at  my  re/proof.  Behold,  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you,  I  will  make  known  my  u  ord> 
unto  you.  But  upon  being  neglected,  Because  I  have 
called,  and  ye  refused,  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 
no  man  regarded;  hut  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel, 
and  would  none  of  my  reproof :  I  also  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  I  will  mock  when  your  jear  cometh  ;  when  your 
fear  cometh.  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as  u 
whirlwind;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  yon. 
Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  hut  I  will  not  answer  ;  theu 
shall  seek  me  early,  hut  they  shall  not  find  me.  This  pas- 
sage, every  one  sees,  is  poetical,  and  some  parts  of  it  are 
highly  figurative  ;  but  their  meaning  is  obvious.  And 

dfserts.  Reason  did,  as  it  well  might,  conclude  that  it  sliould,  finally  and  upon  the 
whole,  be  well  wilh  the  righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked:  but  it  could  iHjt 
be  determined  upon  any  principles  of  reason,  whether  human  cnatures  might  not 
have  been  appointed  to  pass  through  other  states  of  life  and  being,  before  that  distri- 
butive justice  should  finally  and  efiectualiy  take  place.  Revelation  teaches  us,  that 
the  next  state  of  things  after  tlie  present  is  ajipninted  for  thi^  execution  of  tliis  justice  ; 
that  it  sfiall  be  no  longer  delayed  ;  but  t/ie  mystery  of  God,  the  great  mystery  of  his 
suffering  vice  and  confusion  to  prevail,  shall  tlicn  fie  Jinished;  and  he  will  take  to  him 
hit  great  power  and  will  reign  by  rendering  to  every  one  according  to  his  works. 
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the  tking  intended  is  expressed  more  literally  in  the  fol- 
lowing words;  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not 

choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord  therefore  shall  they  eat  of 

the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  he  filled  with  their  own  de- 
vices. For  the  security  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them,  and 
the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them.  And  the  whole 
passage  is  so  equally  applicable  to  what  we  experience 
in  the  present  world,  concerning  the  consequences  of 
men's  actions,  and  to  what  Religion  teaches  us  is  to  be 
expected  in  another,  that  it  may  be  questioned  which  of 
the  two  was  principally  intended. 

Indeed  when  one  has  been  recollecting  the  proper 
proofs  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  no- 
thing methinks  can  give  one  so  sensible  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  latter,  or  representation  of  it  to  the  mind ;  as 
observing,  that  after  the  many  disregarded  checks,  ad- 
monitions, and  warnings,  which  people  meet  with  in  the 
ways  of  vice  and  folly  and  extravagance:  warnings  from 
their  very  nature ;  from  the  examples  of  others ;  from  the 
lesser^conveniences  which  they  bring  upon  themselves; 
from  the  instructions  of  wise  and  virtuous  men:  after 
these  have  been  long  despised,  scorned,  ridiculed:  after 
the  chief  bad  consequences,  temporal  consequences,  of 
their  follies,  have  been  delayed  for  a  great  v\hile;  at 
length  they  break  in  irresistibly,  like  an  armed  force:  re- 
pentance is  too  late  to  relieve,  and  can  serve  only  to  ag- 
gravate their  distress,  the  case  is  become  desperate:  and 
poverty  and  sickness,  remorse  and  anguish,  infamy  and 
death,  the  effects  of  their  own  doings,  overwhelm  them 
beyond  possibility  of  remedy  or  escape.  This  is  an 
accoimt  of  what  is  in  fact  the  general  constitution  of  na- 
ture. 

It  is  not  in  any  sort  meant,  that,  according  to  what  ap- 
pears at  present  of  the  natural  course  of  things,  men  are 
always  uniformly  punished  in  proportion  to  their  misbe- 
haviour: but  that  there  are  very  many  instances  of  mis- 
behaviour punished  in  the  several  ways  now  mentioned, 
and  very  dreadful  instances  too  ;  sufficient  to  show  what 
the  laws  of  the  universe  may  admit;  and,  if  thoroughly 
considered,  snf!icient  fully  to  answer  all  objections  against 
the  credibility  of  a  fixture  st?.t.e  of  punishments,  from  any 
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imaginations,  that  the  frailty  of  our  nature  and  external 
temptations,  ahinost  annihilate  the  guilt  of  human  vices: 
as  well  as  objections  of  another  sort;  from  necessity; 
from  suppositions,  that  the  will  of  an  infinite  Being  can- 
not be  contradicted ;  or  that  he  must  be  incapable  of  of- 
fence and  provocation.* 

Reflections  of  this  kind  are  not  without  their  terrors 
to  serious  persons,  the  most  free  from  enthusiasm,  and 
of  the  greatest  strength  of  mind ;  but  it  is  fit  things  be 
stated  and  considered  as  they  really  are.  And  there  is, 
in  the  present  age,  a  certain  fearlessness,  with  regard  to 
what  may  be  hereafter  under  the  government  of  God, 
which  nothing  but  an  universally  acknowledged  demon- 
stration on  the  side  of  atheism  can  justify;  and  which 
makes  it  quite  necessary,  that  men  be  reminded,  and  if 
possible  made  to  feel,  -that  there  is  no  sort  of  ground  for 
being  thus  presumptuous,  even  upon  the  most  sceptical 
principles.  For,  may  it  not  be  said  of  any  person  upon 
his  being  born  into  the  world,  he  may  behu'^^ffiXas  to 
be  of  no  service  to  it,  but  by  being  made  ai^|^^nle  of 
the  woeful  effects  of  vice  and  folly  P  That^HIB!^  ,  as 
any  one  may,  if  he  will,  incur  an  infamous  execution, 
from  the  hands  of  civil  justice ;  or  in  some  other  course 
of  extravagance  shorten  his  days;  or  bring  upon  himself 
infamy  and  diseases  worse  than  death  P  So  that  it  had 
been  better  for  him,  even  with  regard  to  the  present 
world,  that  he  had  never  been  born.  And  is  there  any 
pretence  of  reason,  for  people  to  think  themselves  secure, 
and  talk  as  if  they  had  certain  proof,  thai,  let  them  act  as 
licentiously  as  they  will,  there  can  be  nothing  analo- 
gous to  this,  with  regard  to  a  future  and  more  general  in- 
terest, under  the  providence  and  government  of  the  same 
God? 

4- 

CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD, 

As  the  manifold  appearances  of  design  and  of  final 
causes,  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  the 

*  See  Chap.  iv.  and  vi. 
F  « 
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work  of  an  intelligent  Mind ;  so  the  particular  final 
causes  of  pleasure  and  pain  distributed  amongst  his  crea  - 
tures, prove  that  they  are  under  his  government ;  what 
may  be  called  his  natural  government  of  creatures  endued 
with  sense  and  reason.  This,  however,  implies  somewhat 
more  than  seems  usually  attended  to,  when  we  speak  of 
God's  natural  government  of  the  world.  It  implies 
government  of  the  very  same  kind  with  that  which  a 
master  exercises  over  his  servants,  or  a  civil  magistrate 
over  his  subjects.  These  latter  instances  of  final  causes, 
as  really  prove  an  intelligent  Governor  of  the  world,  in 
the  sense  now  mentioned,  and  before*  distinctly  treated 
of;  as  any  other  instances  of  final  causes  prove  an 
intelligent  Maker  of  it. 

But  this  alone  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  de- 
termine any  thing  certainly,  concerning  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Author  of  Nature,  considered  in  this  relation 
of  governor  ;  does  not  ascertain  his  government  to  be 
mordBj^-ove  that  he  is  tlie  righteous  judge  of  the  world. 
Mo^^^^Ri'nment  consists,  not  barely  in  rewarding  and 
pun^^^^^ien  for  their  actions,  which  the  most  tyranni- 
cal person  may  do  :  but  in  rewarding  the  righteous,  and 
punishing  the  wicked :  in  rendering  to  men  according 
to  their  actions,  considered  as  good  or  evil.  And  the 
perfection  of  moral  government  consists  in  doing  this, 
with  regard  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  in  an  exact 
proportion  to  their  personal  merits  or  demerits. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  the  only  character  of  the 
Author  of  Nature  to  be  that  of  simple  absolute  benevo- 
lence. This,  considered  as  a  principle  of  action .  and 
infinite  in  degree,  is  a  disposition  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  happiness,  without  regard  to  persons'  behaviour, 
otherwise  than  as  such  regard  would  produce  higher  de- 
grees of  it.  And  supposing  this  to  be  the  only  character 
of  God,  veracity  and  justice  in  him  would  be  nothing 
but  benevolence  conducted  by  wisdom.  Now  surely  thi- 
ought  not  to  be  asserted,  unless  it  can  be  proved  ;  for  v  . 
should  speak  with  cautious  reverence  upon  such  a  suhjcr 
And  whether  it  can  be  proved  or  no,  is  not  the  d;;-\.' 
here  to  be  inquired  into  ;  but  whether  in  the  constifation 
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and  conduct  of  the  world,  a  righteous  government  be 
not  discernibly  planned  out:  which  necessarily  implies  a 
righteous  governor.  There  may  possibly  be  in  the  crea- 
tion beings,  to  whom  the  Author  of  Nature  manifests 
himself  under  this  most  amiable  of  all  characters,  this 
of  infinite  absolute  benevolence;  for  it  is  the  most  ami- 
able, supposing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incompatible 
with  justice;  but  he  manifests  himself  to  us  under  the 
character  of  a  righteous  governor.  He  may,  consistently 
with  this,  be  simply  and  absolutely  benevolent,  in  the 
sense  now  explained:  but  he  is  (for  he  has  given  us  a 
proof  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  world  that  he 
is)  a  governor  over  servants,  as  he  rewards  and  punishes 
us  for  our  actions.  And  in  the  constitution  and  conduct 
of  it,  he  may  also  have  given,  besides  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  the  natural  presages  of  conscience,  clear  and 
distinct  intimations,  that  his  government  is  righteous  or 
moral:  clear  to  such  as  think  the  nature  of  it  deserving 
their  attention ;  and  yet  not  to  every  careless  person,  who 
casts  a  transient  reflection  upon  the  subject.* 

But  it  is  particularly  to  bo  observed,  that  the  divine 
government,  Avhich  we  experience  ourselves  under  in  the 
present  state,  taken  alone,  is  allowed  not  to  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  moral  government.  And  yet  this  by  no  means 
hinders,  but  that  there  may  be  somewhat,  be  it  more  or 
less,  truly  moral  in  it.  A  righteous  government  may 
plainly  appear  to  be  carried  on  to  some  degree:  enough 
to  give  us  the  apprehension  that  it  shall  be  completed,  or 
carried  on  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  religion 
teaches  us  it  shall;  but  which  cannot  appear,  till  much 
more  of  the  divine  administration  be  seen,  than  can  in  the 
present  life.  And  the  design  of  this  Chapter  is  to  inquire 
how  far  this  is  the  case :  how  far,  over  and  above  the  moral 
nature t  which  God  has  given  us,  and  our  natural  notion 

*  The  objections  against  religion,  from  the  evidence  of  it  not  being  universal,  nor 
so  strong  as  miglit  po.ssil)ly  have  been,  may  be  urocil  against  natural  religion,  as  well 
as  against  revealed.  And  (herefore  th<'  ponsid<'ration  of  them  belongs  to  the  first 
part  of  tills  Tn  atise,  as  well  as  the  second.  But  as  these  objections  are  chiefly  urged 
against  revealed  religion.  I  choose  to  consider  them  in  the  second  part.  And  the 
answer  to  tliem  tlirrf,  C'ii.  vi.,  as  urg(<l  against  Christianity,  being  almost  equally 
applicable  to  them  !is  urged  against  the  Religion  of  Nature;  to  avoid  repetition,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  chapter. 

■f  Dissert;xl.ion  II. 
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of  him  as  righteous  governor  of  those  his  creatures,  to 
whom  he  has  given  this  nature  ;*  I  say  how  far  besides 
this,  tlie  principles  and  beginnings  of  a  moral  government 
over  the  world  may  be  discerned,  notwithstanding  and 
amidst  all  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  it. 

Novv  one  might  mention  here,  what  has  been  often 
urged  v.'ith  great  force,  that,  in  general,  less  uneasiness 
and  more  satisfaction,  are  the  natural  consequencest  of 
a  virtuous  than  of  a  vicious  course  of  life,  in  the  present 
state,  as  an  instance  of  a  moral  government  established 
in  nature  ;  an  instance  of  it  collected  from  experience 
and  present  matter  of  fact.  But  it  must  be  owned  a 
thing  of  diiticulty  to  weigh  and  balance  pleasures  and 
uneasinesses,  each  amongst  themselves,  and  also  against 
each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  estimate  with  any  exactness, 
of  the  overplus  of  happiness  on  the  side  of  virtue.  And  it 
is  not  impossible,  that,  amidst  the  infinite  disorders  oi 
the  world,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  happiness  oi 
virtue ;  even  with  regard  to  those  persons,  whose  course 
of  life  from  their  youth  up  has  been  blanieless:  and 
more  vvith  regard  to  those  who  have  gone  on  for  some 
time  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  have  afterwards  reformed. 
For  suppose  an  instance  of  the  latter  case  ;  a  person  witli 
his  passions  inliamed,  his  natural  faculty  of  self-govern- 
ment impaired  by  habits  of  indulgence,  and  with  all  his 
vices  about  him,  like  so  many  liarpies,  craving  for  their 
accustomed  gratification  :  who  can  say  how  long  it  might 
be,  before  such  a  person  would  find  more  satisfaction 
in  the  reasonableness  and  present  good  consequences 
of  virtue,  than  difficulties  and  self-denial  in  the  restraints 
of  it.^  Experience  also  shows,  that  men  can  to  a  great 
degree,  get  over  their  sense  of  shame,  so  as  that  by  pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  Avirhout  principle,  and  avow- 
ing even  direct  villany,  they  can  support  themselves 
against  the  infamy  of  it.  But  as  the  ill  actions  of  any 
one  will  probably  be  more  talked  of,  and  ofcener  thrown 
in  his  way,  upon  his  reformation  ;  so  the  infamy  of  them 
will  be  much  more  felt,  after  the  natural  sense  of  virtue 
and  of  honour  is  recovered.    Uneasinesses  of  this  kind 


*  Ctiap.  vi. 

•f  See  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  concerning'  Virtue,  Part  IL 
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ought  indeed  to  be  out  to  the  account  of  former  vices :  yet  it 
will  be  said  they  are  in  part  the  consequences  of  reforma- 
tion. Still  I  am  far  from  allowing  it  doubtful,  whether 
virtue,  upon  the  whole,  be  happier  than  vice  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  But  if  it  were,  yet  the  beginnings  of  a 
righteous  administration  may,  beyond  all  question,  be 
found  in  nature,  if  we  will  attentively  inquire  after  them. 
And, 

I.  In  whatever  manner  the  notion  of  God's  moral 
government  over  the  world  might  be  treated,  if  it  did 
not  appear,  whether  he  were  in  a  proper  sense  our 
governor  at  all;  yet  when  it  is  certain  matter  of  experience, 
that  he  does  manifest  himself  to  us  under  the  character  of 
a  governor  in  the  sense  explained  ;*  it  must  deserve  to 
be  considered,  w  hether  there  be  not  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  he  may  be  a  righteous  or  moral  governor.  Since 
it  appears  to  be  fact,  that  God  does  govern  mankind 
by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punishments,  according 
to  some  settled  rules  of  distribution ;  it  is  surely  a  question 
to  be  asked,  what  presumption  is  there  against  his  fi- 
nally rewarding  and  punishing  them  according  to  this 
particular  rule,  namely,  as  they  act  reasonably,  or  un- 
reasonably, virtuously  or  viciously?  since  rendering  men 
happy  or  miserable  by  this  rule,  certainly  falls  in,  much 
more  falls  in,  with  our  natural  apprehensions  and  sense  of 
things,  than  doing  so  by  any  other  rule  whatever ;  since 
rewarding  and  punishing  actions  by  any  other  rule,  would 
appear  much  harder  to  be  accounted  for,  by  minds  formed 
as  he  has  formed  ours.  Be  the  evidence  of  religion  then 
more  or  less  clear,  the  expectation  which  it  raises  in  us, 
that  the  righteous  shall,  upon  the  whole,  be  happy,  and 
the  wicked  miserable,  cannot  however  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  absurd  or  chimerical ;  because  it  is  no  more 
than  an  expectation,  that  a  method  of  government  alreadv 
begun,  shall  be  carried  on,  the  method  of  rewarding  and 
punishing  actions  ;  and  shall  be  carried  on  by  a  par- 
ticular rule,  Vv'hich  unavoidably  appears  to  us  at  first 
sight  more  natural  than  any  other,  the  rule  which  we 
call  distributive  justice.  Nor, 

II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  passed  over,  that  tranquillity 
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satisfaction,  and  external  advantages,  being  the  natural 
consequences  of  prudent  management  of  ourselves,  and 
our  affairs;  and  rashness,  profligate  negligence,  and  wil- 
ful tolly,  bringing  after  them  many  inconveniences  and 
-sufferings ;  these  afford  instances  of  a  right  constitution  of 
nature:  as  the  correction  of  children,  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  by  way  of  example,  when  they  run  into  danger  or 
hurt  themselves,  is  a  part  of  right  education  P  And  thus, 
that  God  governs  the  world  by  general  fixed  laws,  that 
he  has  endued  us  with  capacities  of  reflecting  upon  this 
constitution  of  things,  and  foreseeing  the  good  and  bad 
consequences  of  our  Ijehaviour;  plainly  implies  some  sort 
of  moral  government;  since  from  such  a  constitution  of 
things  it  cannot  but  follow,  that  prudence  and  impru- 
dence, which  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,*  must 
be,  as  they  are,  respectively  rewarded  and  punished. 

III.  From  the  natural  course  of  things,  vicious  actions 
are,  to  a  great  degree,  actually  punished  as  mischievous 
to  society;  and  besides  punishment  actually  inflicted  upon 
this  account,  there  is  also  the  fear  and  apprehension  of 
it  in  those  persons,  whose  crimes  have  rendered  them 
olinoxious  to  it,  in  case  of  a  discovery;  this  state  of  fear 
being  itself  often  a  very  considerable  punishment.  The 
natural  fear  and  apprehension  of  it  too,  which  restrains 
from  such  crimes,  is  a  declaration  of  nature  against  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  society,  that  vices, 
destructive  of  it,  should  be  punished  as  being  so;  the  vices 
of  falsehood,  injustice,  cruelty:  which  punishment  there- 
fore is  as  natural  as  society;  and  so  is  an  instance  of  a 
kind  of  moral  government,  naturally  established,  and  ac- 
tually taking  place.  And,  since  the  certain  natural  course 
of  things  is  the  conduct  of  Providence  or  the  government 
of  God,  though  carried  on  by  the  instrumentality  of  men; 
the  observation  here  made  amounts  to  this,  that  mankind 
find  themselves  placed  by  him  in  such  circumstances, 
as  that  they  are  unavoidably  accountable  for  their  beha- 
viour, and  are  often  punished,  and  sometimes  rewarded 
under  his  government,  in  the  view  of  their  being  mis- 
chievous, or  eminently  beneficial  to  society. 

If  it  be  objected  that  good  actions  and  such  as  are  bene- 
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ficial  to  society,  are  often  piinished,  as  in  the  case  of  per- 
secution and  in  other  cases ;  and  that  ill  and  mischievous 
actions  are  often  rewarded:  it  may  be  answered  dis- 
tinctly ;  first,  that  this  is  in  no  sort  necessary,  and  conse- 
quently not  natural,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  necessary, 
and  therefore  natural,  that  ill  or  mischievous  actions 
should  be  punished:  and  in  the  next  place,  that  good 
actions  are  never  punished,  considered  as  beneficial  to 
society,  nor  ill  actions  rewarded,  under  the  view  of  their 
being  hurtful  to  it.  So  that  it  stands  good,  without  any 
thing  on  the  side  of  vice  to  be  set  over  against  it,  that 
the  Author  of  Nature  has  as  truly  directed,  that  vicious 
actions,  considered  as  mischievous  to  society,  should  be 
punished,  and  put  mankind  under  a  necessity  of  thus 
punishing  them ;  as  he  has  directed  and  necessitated  us 
to  preserve  our  lives  by  food. 

IV.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  virtue  as  such  is 
actually  rewarded,  and  vice  as  such  punished:  which 
seems  to  afford  an  instance  or  example,  not  only  of 
government,  but  of  moral  government  begun  and  esta- 
blished; moral  in  the  strictest  sense;  though  not  in  that 
perfection  of  degree,  which  religion  teaches  us  to  expect. 
In  order  to  see  this  more  clearly,  we  must  distinguish 
between  actions  themselves,  and  that  quality  ascribed  to 
them,  which  we  call  virtuous  or  vicious.  The  gratifica- 
tion itself  of  every  natural  passion,  must  be  attended 
with  delight:  and  acquisitions  of  foi  lune,  however  made, 
are  acquisitions  of  the  means  or  materials  of  enjoyment. 
An  action  then,  by  which  any  natural  passion  is  gratified 
or  fortune  acquired,  procures  dehght  or  advantage;  ab- 
stracted from  all  consideration  of  the  morality  of  such 
action.  Consequently,  the  pleasure  or  advantage  in  this 
case,  is  gained  by  the  action  itself,  not  by  the  morality, 
the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it;  though  it  be,  per- 
haps, virtuous  or  vicious.  Thus,  to  say  such  an  action  or 
course  of  behaviour,  procured  such  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage, or  brought  on  such  inconvenience  and  pain,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  saying,  that  such  good  or  bad 
effect  was  owing  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of  such  action  or 
behaviour.  In  one  case,  an  action  abstracted  from  all 
moral  consideration,  produced  its  effect:  in  the  other  case, 
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for  it  will  appear  tliat  there  are  such  cases,  the  morality 
of  the  action  under  a  moral  consideration,  i.  e.  the  vir- 
Cuousness  or  viciousness  of  it,  produced  the  effect.  Now 
I  say  virtue  as  such,  naturally  procures  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  the  virtuous,  and  vice  as  such,  naturally  oc- 
casions great  inconvenience  and  even  misery  to  the 
vicious,  in  very  many  instances.  The  immediate  effects 
of  virtue  and  vice  upon  the  mind  and  temper,  are  to 
be  mentioned  as  instances  of  it.  Vice  as  such  is  na- 
turally attended  with  some  sort  of  uneasiness,  and,  not 
uncommonly,  with  great  disturbance  and  apprehension. 
That  inward  feeling,  which,  respecting  lesser  matters, 
and  in  fomiliar  speech,  we  call  being  vexed  with  oneself, 
and  in  matters  of  importance  and  in  more  serious  lan- 
guage, remorse;  is  an  Uneasiness  naturally  arising  from 
an  action  of  a  man's  own,  reflected  upon  by  himself  as 
wrong,  imreasonable,  faulty,  i.  e.  vicious  in  greater  or 
less  degrees:  and  this  manifestly  is  a  different  feeling 
from  that  uneasiness,  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  mere 
loss  or  harm.    What  is  more  common,  than  to  hear  a 

man  lam.entingan  accident  or  event,  and  adding  but 

however  he  has  the  satisfaction  that  he  cannot  blame  him- 
self for  it;  or  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  the  uneasiness 
of  being  sensible  it  vras  his  own  doing?  Thus  also  the 
disturbance  and  fear,  which  often  follow  upon  a  man's 
having  done  an  injury,  arise  from  a  sense  of  his  beins 
blame-worthy ;  otherwise  there  would,  in  many  cases,  be 
no  ground  of  disturbance,  nor  any  reason  to  fear  resent- 
ment or  shame.  On  the  other  hand,  inward  security  and 
peace,  and  a  mind  open  to  the  several  gratifications  of 
life,  are  the  natural  attendants  of  innocence  and  virtue. 
To  which  must  be  added  the  complacency,  satisfaction, 
and  even  joy  of  heart,  which  accompany  the  exercise, 
the  real  exercise  of  gratitude,  friendship,  benevolence. 

And  here,  I  think,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  the  fears  oi 
future  punishment,  and  peaceful  hopes  of  abetter  life,  in 
those  who  fully  believe,  or  have  any  serious  apprehension 
of  religion:  because  these  hopes  and  fears  are  present  un- 
easiness and  satisfaction  to  the  mind  ;  and  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  by  great  part  of  the  world,  even  by  men  who  have 
thought  most  thoroughly  upon  that  subject  of  religion. 
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And  no  one  can  say,  how  considerable  this  uneasiness 
and  satisfaction  mav  be,  or  wbat  unon  the  whole  it  ma\ 
amount  to. 

In  the  next  place  comes  in  the  consideration,  that  all 
honest  and  good  men  are  disposed  to  befriend  lionest 
good  men  as  such,  and  to  discountenance  the  vicious  as 
such,  and  do  so  in  some  degree;  indeed  in  a  considera- 
ble degree:  from  which  favour  and  discouragement  can- 
not but  arise  considerable  advantage  and  inconvenience. 
And  though  the  generality  of  the  world  have  little  regard 
to  the  morality  of  their  own  actions,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  less  to  that  of  others,  when  they  them- 
selves are  not  concerned ;  yet  let  any  one  be  known  to 
be  a  man  of  virtue,  some  how  or  other  he  will  be  favour- 
ed and  good  offices  will  be  done  him,  from  regard  to  his 
character,  without  remote  views,  occasionally,  and  in 
some  low  degree,  I  think,  by  the  generality  of  ilie  world, 
as  it  happens  to  come  in  their  wa}^  Public  honours  too 
and  advantages  are  the  natural  consequences,  are  soiue- 
times  at  least  the  consequences  in  fact,  of  virtuous  ac- 
tions; of  eminent  justice,  fidelity,  charity,  love  to  our 
country,  considered  in  the  view  of  being  virtuous.  And 
sometimes  even  death  itself,  often  infamy  and  external  in- 
conveniences, are  the  public  consequences  of  vice  as  vice. 
For  instance,  the  sense  which  mankind  have  of  tyranny, 
injustice,  oppression,  additional  to  the  mere  feeling  or 
fear  of  misery,  has  doubtless  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  revolutions,  Avhich  make  a  figure  even  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  For  it  is  plain,  men  resent  inju- 
ries as  implying  faultiness,  and  retaliate,  not  merely  under 
the  notion  of  having  received  harm,  but  of  having  re- 
ceived wrong;  and  they  have  this  resentment  in  behalf 
of  others,  as  well  as  of  themselves.  So  likewise  even 
the  generality  are,  in  some  degree,  grateful  and  disposed 
to  return  good  offices,  not  merely  because  such  a  one 
has  been  the  occasion  of  gOod  to  them,  but  under  the 
view,  that  such  good  offices  implied  kind  intention  and 
good  desert  in  the  doer.  To  all  this  may  be  added  two 
or  three  particular  things,  which  many  persons  will  think 
frivolous;  but  to  me  nothing  appears  so,  which  at  all 
comes  in  towards  determining  a  question  of  such  import- 
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ance,  as,  whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  a  moral  institution 
of  government,  in  the  strictest  sense  moral,  visibly  esta- 
blished, and  begun  in  nature.  The  particular  things  are 
tliese:  That  in  domestic  government,  Avhich  is  doubtless 
natin'al,  children  and  others  also  are  ver}-  generally  pun- 
ished for  falsehood  and  injustice  and  ill-behaviour,  as 
such,  and  rewarded  for  the  contrary:  which  are  instances 
where  veracity  and  justice  and  right  behaviour,  as  such, 
are  naturally  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishments,  whe- 
ther more  or  less  considerable  in  degree:  that,  though 
civil  government  be  supposed  to  take  cognizance  of  ac- 
tions in  no  other  view  than  as  prejudicial  to  society,  with- 
out respect  to  the  immorality  of  them  ;  yet  as  such  ac- 
tions are  immoral,  so  the  sense  which  men  have  of  the 
immorality  of  them,  very  greatly  contributes,  in  different 
ways,  to  bring  ofifendcrs  to  justice:  and  that  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  crime  and  guilt  in  the  moral  sense,  when 
plainly  appearing,  will  almost  of  course  procure,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravated  guilt  prevent,  a  remission  of 
the  penalties  annexed  to  civil  crimes,  in  many  cases, 
though  by  no  means  in  all. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  besides  the  good  and  bad  tfiects 
of  virtue  and  vice  upon  men's  own  minds,  the  course  of 
the  world  does,  in  some  measure,  turn  upon  the  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation  of  them  as  such  in  others. 
The  sense  of  well  and  ill  doing,  the  presages  of  con- 
science, the  love  of  good  characters  and  dislike  of  bad 
ones,  honour,  shame,  resentment,  gratitude;  all  these, 
considered  in  themselves,  and  in  their  effects,  do  afford 
manifest  real  instances  of  virtue  as  such  naturally  fa- 
voured, and  of  vice  as  such  discountenanced,  more  or 
less,  in  the  daily  course  of  human  life;  in  every  age,  ir 
every  relation,  in  every  general  circumstance  of  it. 
That  God  has  given  us  amoral  nature,*  may  most  just'y 
be  urged  as  a  proof  of  our  being  under  his  moral  go- 
vernment: but  that  he  has  placed  us  in  a  condition,  which 
gives  this  nature,  as  one  may  speak,  scope  to  operate,  and 
in  which  it  does  unavoidably  operate;  i.  e.  influence  man- 
kind to  act,  so  as  thus  to  favour  and  reward  virtue,  and 
discountenance  and  punish  vice ;  this  is  not  the  same,  but 
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a  fvirther,  addilional  proof  of  his  moral  governineiit:  for 
it  is  an  instance  of  it.  The  first  is  a  proof,  that  he  will 
finally  favour  and  support  virtue  efi'ectually ;  the  second 
is  an  example  of  his  favouring  and  supporting  it  at  pre- 
sent, in  some  degree. 

If  a  more  distinct  inquiry  be  made,  whence  it  arises, 
that  virtue  as  such  is  often  rewarded,  and  vice  as  such 
is  punished,  and  this  rule  never  inverted:  it  will  be 
found  to  proceed,  in  part,  immediately  from  the  moral 
nature  itself,  which  God  has  given  us;  and  also  in  part, 
from  his  having  given  us,  together  with  this  nature,  so 
great  a  power  over  each'  other's  happiness  and  misery. 
For,  first,  it  is  certain,  that  peace  and  delight,  in  some 
degree  and  upon  some  occasions,  is  the  necessary  and 
present  effect  of  virtuous  practice;  an  effect  arising 
immediately  from  that  constitution  of  our  nature.  We 
are  so  made,  that  well-doing  as  such  gives  us  satisfaction, 
at  least,  in  some  instances;  ill-doing  as  such,,  in  none. 
And,  secondly,  from  our  moral  nature,  joined  witl^God's 
having  put  our  happiness  and  misery  in  many  respects 
in  each  other's  power,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  vice  as  such, 
some  kinds  and  instances  of  it  at  least,  will  be  infamous, 
and  men  will  be  disposed  to  punish  it  as  in  itself  detest- 
able; and  the  villain  will  by  no  means  be  able  always  to 
avoid  feeling  that  infamy,  any  more  than  he  will  be  able 
to  escape  this  further  punishment,  which  mankind  will 
be  disposed  to  inflict  upon  him,  under  the  notion  of  his 
deserving  it.  But  there  can  be  nothing  on  the  side  of 
vice,  to  answer  this  ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  hu- 
man mind  contradictory,  as  the  logicians  speak,  to  vir- 
tue. For  virtue  consists  in  a  regard  to  what  is  right 
and  reasonable,  as  being  so  ;  in  a  regard  to  veracity,  jus- 
tice, charity,  in  themselves:  and  there  is  surely  no  such 
thing,  as  a  like  natural  regard  to  falsehood,  injustice, 
cruelty.  If  it  be  thought,  that  there  are  instances  of  an 
approbation  of  vice,  as  such,  in  itself,  and  for  its  own 
sake  (though  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  at  all;  but  supposing  there  be),  it  is  evident- 
ly monstrous:  as  much  so,  as  the  most  acknowledged 
perversion  of  any  passion  whatever.  Such  instances  ol 
perversion  then  being  left  out,  as  merely  imaginary,  or, 
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however,  unnatural ;  it  must  follow,  from  the  frame  of  our 
nature,  and  from  our  condition,  in  the  respects  now  de- 
scribed, that  vice  cannot  at  all  be,  and  virtue  cannot  but 
be,  favoured  as  such  by  others,  upon  some  occasions, 
and  happy  in  itself,  in  some  degree.  For  what  is  here 
insisted  upon,  is  not  the  degree  in  which  virtue  and  vice 
are  thus  distinguished,  but  only  the  thing  itself,  th.at 
they  are  so  in  some  degree;  though  the  whole  good  and 
bad  effect  of  virtue  and  vice  as  such,  is  not  inconsidera- 
ble in  degree.  But  that  they  must  be  thus  distinguished 
in  some  degree,  is  in  a  manner  necessary:  it  is  matter  of 
fact  of  daily  experience,  even  in  the  greatest  confusion 
of  human  affairs. 

It  is  not  pretended  but  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  happiness  and  misery  appear  to  be  distributed  by 
other  rules,  than  only  the  personal  merit  and  demerit  of 
characters.  They  may  sometimes  be  distributed  by  way 
of  mere  discipline.  There  may  be  the  wisest  and  best 
reas(#is,  why  the  -^vorid  should  be  governed  by.  general 
laws,  from  whence  such  promiscuous  distribution  perhaps 
must  follow;  and  also  why  our  happiness  and  misery 
should  be  put  in  each  other's  power,  in  the  degree  which 
they  are.  And  these  things,  as  in  general  they  contri- 
bute to  the  rewarding  virtue  and  punishing  vice,  as  such  : 
so  they  often  contribute  also,  not  to  the  inversion  of  this, 
which  is  impossible;  l^it  to  the  rendering  persons  pros- 
perous, though  wicked;  afflicted,  though  righteous;  and, 
which  is  worse,  to  the  rewarding  some  actions,  though  vi- 
cious, rxwil  jmnisliirKj  other  actions,  though  virtuous.  But 
all  this  cannot  drown  the  voice  of  Nature  in  the  conduct 
of  Providence,  plainly  declaring  itself  for  virtue,  by  way 
i)f  distinction  from  vice,  and  preference  to  it.  For  our 
being  so  constituted  as  that  virtue  and  vice  are  thus  na- 
turally favoured  and  discountenanced,  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished, respectively  as  such,  is  an  intuitive  proof  of  the  in- 
tent of  Nature,  that  it  should  be  so  ;  otherwise  the  con- 
stitution of  our  mind,  from  which  it  thus  immediately  and 
directly  proceeds,  would  be  absurd.  But  it  cannot  be 
said,  because  virtuous  actions  are  sometimes  punished, 
and  vicious  actions  rewarded,  that  Nature  intended  it. 
For,  though  this  great  disorder  is  brought  about,  as  al) 
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actions  are  done,  by  means  of  some  natural  passion  ;  yet 
ihis  may  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  brought  about  by  the 
perversion  of  such  passion,  implanted  in  us  for  other, 
and  those  very  good  purposes.  And  indeed  these  other 
and  good  purposes,  even  of  every  passion^  may  be  clear- 
ly seen. 

We  have  then  a  declaration,  in  some  degree  of  pre- 
sent effect,  from  Him  who  is  supreme  in  Nature,  which 
side  he  is  of,  or  what  part  he  takes  ;  a  declaration  for 
virtue,  and  against  vice.  .So  far  therefore  as  a  man  is 
true  to  virtue,  to  veracity  and  justice,  to  equity  and  cha- 
rity, and  the  right  of  the  case,  in  whatever  he  is  concern- 
ed ;  so  far  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  divine  administration, 
and  co-operates  with  it:  and  from  hence,  to  such  a  man, 
arises  naturally  a  secret  satisfaction  and  sense  of  secu- 
rity, and  implicit  hope  of  somewhat  further.  And, 

V.  This  hope  is  confirmed  by  the  necessary  tenden- 
cies of  virtue,  vrhich,  though  not  of  present  effect,  yet 
are  at  present  discernible  in  nature;  and  so  afford -an  in- 
stance of  somewhat  moral  in  the  essential  constitution  of 
it.  There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  tendency  in  vir- 
tue and  vice  to  produce  the  good  and  bad  effects  now 
mentioned,  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  do  in  fact  pro- 
duce them.  For  instance;  good  and  bad  men  would  be 
much  more  rewarded  and  punished  as  such,  were  it  not, 
that  justice  is  often  artificially  eluded,  that  characters  are 
not  known,  and  many,  who  would  thus  favour  virtue  and 
discourage  vice,  are  hindered  from  doing  so  by  acciden- 
tal causes.  These  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  are  ob- 
vious with  regard  to  individuals.  But  it  may  require 
more  particularly  to  be  considered,  that  power  in  a  socie- 
ty, by  being  under  the  direction  of  virtue,  naturally 
increases,  and  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  prevail  over 
opposite  power,  not  under  the  direction  of  it;  in  like' 
manner,  as  power,  by  being  under  the  direction  of  reason, 
increases,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevail  over  brute  force. 
There  are  several  brute  creatures  of  equal,  and  several 
of  superior  strength,  to  that  of  men;  and  possibly  the 
sum  of  the  whole  strength  of  brutes  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  mankind;  but  reason  gives  us  the  advantage  and 
superiority  over  them  ;  and  thus  man  is  the  acknowledged 
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governing  animal  upon  the  earth.  Nor  is  tliis  supe- 
riority considered  by  any  as  accidental ;  but  as  wliat 
reason  has  a  tendency,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  ob- 
tain. And  yet  perhaps  difficulties  may  be  raised  about 
the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  truth,  of  the  assertion,  that 
virtue  has  the  like  tendency. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  let  us  see  more  distinct- 
ly, how  the  case  stands  with  regard  to  reason  ;  which  is 
so  readily  acknowledged  to  have  this  advantageous  tend- 
ency. Suppose  then  two  or  three  men,  of  the  best  and 
most  improved  understanding,  in  a  desolate  open  plain, 
attacked  by  ten  times  the  number  of  beasts  of  prey  : 
would  their  reason  secure  them  the  victory  in  this  vme- 
qual  combat  ?  Power  then,  though  joined  with  reason, 
and  under  its  direction,  cannot  be  expected  to  prevail 
over  opposite  power,  though  merely  brutal,  unless  the 
one  bears  some  proportion  to  the  other.  Again:  put 
the  imaginary  case,  that  rational  and  irrational  creatures 
were  of  like  external  shape  and  manner :  it  is  certain,  be- 
fore there  were  opportunities  for  the  first  to  distinguish 
each  other,  to  separate  from  their  adversaries,  and  to 
form  a  union  among  themselves,  they  might  be  upon  a 
level,  or  in  several  respects  upon  great  disadvantage; 
though  united  they  might  be  vastly  superior ;  since  union 
is  of  such  efficacy,  that  ten  men  united,  might  be  able  to 
accomplish,  what  ten  thousand  of  the  same  natural 
strength  and  understanding  wholly  ununited,  could  not. 
In  this  case  then, -brute  force  might  more  than  maintain 
its  ground  against  reason,  for  want  of  union  among  the 
rational  creatures.  Or  suppose  a  number  of  men  t>) 
land  upon  an  island  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  ;  a  num- 
ber of  men  who,  by  the  regulations  of  civil  government, 
the  inventions  of  art,  and  the  experience  of  some  years, 
could  they  be  preserved  so  long,  w'ould  be  really  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  the  wild  beasts,  and  to  preserve  themselve  - 
in  security  from  them:  yet  a  conjuncture  of  accidents; 
might  give  such  advantage  to  the  irrational  animals 
that  they  might  at  once  overpower,  and  even  extirpali  . 
the  whole  species  of  rational  ones.  Length  of  time  th(  n. 
proper  scope  and  opportunities,  for  reason  to  exert  ii 
self,  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  its  prevailing  ovci 
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brute  force.    Further  still:  there  are  many  instances  of 

brutes  succeeding  in  attempts,  which  they  could  not  have 
undertaken,  had  not  their  irrational  nature  rendered  them 
incapable  of  foreseeing  the  danger  of  such  attempt,  or 
the  fury  of  passion  hindered  their  attending  to  it:  and 
i  here  are  instances  of  reason  and  real  prudence  prevent- 
ing men's  undertaking  what,  it  hath  appeared  afterwards, 
they  might  have  succeeded  in  by  a  lucky  rashness.  And 
in  certain  conjunctures,  ignorance  and  folly,  weakness 
and  discord,  may  have  their  advantagi  s.  So  that  ration- 
al animals  have  no't  necessarily  the  superiority  over  irra- 
tional ones  ;  but,  how  improbable  soever  it  may  be,  it  is 
evidently  possible,  that  in  some  globes  the  latter  may 
be  superior.  And  were  the  former  wholly  at  variance 
and  disunited,  by  false  self-interest  and  envy,  by  treach- 
ery and  injustice,  and  consequent  rage  and  malice  against 
eagh  other,  whilst  the  latter  were  firmly  united  among 
themselves  by  instinct ;  this  might  greatly  contribute  to 
the  introducing  such  an  inverted  order  of  things.  For 
every  one  would  consider  it  as  inverted  :  since  reason 
has,  in  the  nature  of  it,  a  tendency  to  prevail  over  brute 
force  ;  notwithstanding  the  possibility  it  may  not  prevail, 
and  the  necessity,  which  there  is,  of  many  concurring  cir- 
cumstances to  render  it  prevalent. 

Now  I  say,  virtue  in  a  society  has  a  like  tendency  to 
procure  superiority  and  additional  power:  whether  this 
powder  be  considered  as  the  means  of  security  from  op- 
posite power,  or  of  obtaining  other  advantages.  And  it 
has  this  tendency,  by  rendering  public  good,  an  object 
and  end,  to  every  member  of  the  society;  by  putting 
every  one  upon  consideration  and  diligence,  recollection 
and  self-government,  both  in  order  to  see  what  is  the 
most  effectual  method,  and  also  in  order  to  perform  their 
proper  part,  for  obtaining  and  preserving  it ;  by  uniting 
a  society  within  itself,  and  so  increasing  its  strength ;  and, 
which  is  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  uniting  it  by 
means  of  veracity  and  justice.  For  as  these  last  are 
principal  bonds  of  union,  so  benevolence  or  public  spi- 
rit, undirected,  unrestrained  by  them,  is,  nobody  knows 
what. 

And  suppose  the  invisible  world,  and  the  invisible 
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dispensations  of  Providence,  to  be,  in  any  sort,  analogous 
to  what  appears:  or  that  both  together  make  up  one  uni- 
form scheme,  the  two  parts  of  which,  the  part  which  we 
see,  and  that  which  is  beyond  our  observation,  are  ana- 
logous to  each  other:  then,  there  must  be  a  like  natural 
tendency  in  the  derived  power,  throughout  the  universe, 
under  the  direction  of  virtue,  to  prevail  in  general  over 
that  which  is  not  under  its  direction ;  as  there  is  in  rea- 
son, derived  reason  in  the  universe,  to  prevail  over  brute 
force.  But  then,  in  order  to  the  prevalence  of  virtue, 
or  that  it  may  actually  produce,  what  it  has  a  tendency 
to  produce;  the  like  concurrences  are  necessary,  as  are, 
to  the  prevalence  of  reason.  There  must  be  some  pro- 
portion, between  the  natm-al  power  or  force  which  is,  and 
that  which  is  not,  under  the  direction  of  virtue :  there 
must  be  sufficient  length  of  time  ;  for  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  virtue,  as  of  reason,  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  otherwise  than  gradual :  there  must  be,  as 
one  may  speak,  a  fair  field  of  trial,  a  stage  large  and  ex- 
tensive enough,  proper  occasions  and  opportunities,  for 
the  virtuous  to  join  together,  to  exert  themselves  against 
lawless  force,  and  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  miited  labours. 
Now  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  good  and  bad,  even  here  on  earth,  is  not  so 
great,  but  that  the  formei*  have  natural  power  sufficient 
to  their  prevailing  to  a  considerable  degree,  if  circumstan- 
ces would  permit  this  power  to  be  united.  For,  much 
less,  very  much  less,  power  under  the  direction  of  virtue, 
would  prevail  over  much  greater  not  under  the  direction 
of  it.  However,  good  men  over  the  face  of  the  earth  can- 
not unite  ;  as  for  other  reasons,  so  because  they  cannot 
be  sufficiently  ascertained  of  each  other's  characters. 
And  the  known  course  of  human  things,  the  scene  wo 
are  now  passing  through,  particularly  the  shortness  of 
life,  denies  to  virtue  its  full  scope  in  several  other  re- 
spects. The  natural  tendency  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, though  real,  is  hindered  from  being  carried  into 
effect  in  the  present  state  :  but  these  hinderances  may  be 
removed  in  a  future  one.  Virtue,  to  borrow  the  Chris- 
tian allusion,  is  militant  here  ;  and  various  untoward  ac- 
cidents contribute  to  its  being  often  overbome :  but  it 
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may  combat  with  greater  advantage  hereafter,  and  pre- 
vail completely,  and  enjoy  its  consequent  rewards,  in 
some  future  states.  Neglected  as  it  is,  perhaps  unknown, 
perhaps  despised  and  oppressed  here  ;  there  may  be 
scenes  in  eternity,  lasting  enough,  and  in  every  other 
way  adapted,  to  aflford  it  a  sufficient  sphere  of  action ; 
and  a  sufficient  sphere  for  the  natural  consequences  of  it 
to  follow  in  fact.  If  the  soul  be  naturally  immortal,  and 
this  state  be  a  progress  towards  a  future  one,  as  child- 
hood is  towards  mature  age  ;  good  men  may  naturally 
unite,  not  only  amongst  themselves,  but  also  with  other 
orders  of  virtuous  creatures,  in  that  future  state.  For 
virtue,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  a  principle  and  bond 
of  union,  in  some  degree,  amongst  all  who  are  endued 
with  it,  and  known  to  each  other ;  so  as  that  by  it,  a  good 
man  cannot  but  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  and 
protection  of  all  virtuous  beings,  throughout  the  whole 
universe,  who  can  be  acquainted  with  his  character,  and 
can  any  way  interpose  in  his  behalf  in  any  part  of  his 
duration.  And  one  might  add,  that  suppose  all  this  ad- 
vantageous tendency  of  virtue  to  become  effect,  amongst 
one  or  more  orders  of  creatures,  in  any  distant  scenes 
and  periods,  and  to  be  seen  by  any  orders  of  vicious 
creatures,  throughout  the  universal  kingdom  of  God ; 
this  happy  effect  of  virtue  would  have  a  tendency,  byway 
of  example,  and  possibly  in  other  ways,  to  amend  those 
of  them  who  are  capable  of  amendment,  and  being  re- 
covered to  a  just  sense  of  virtue.  If  our  notions  of  the 
plan  of  Providence  were  enlarged  in  any  sort  proportion- 
able to  what  late  discoveries  have  enlarged  our  views 
with  respect  to  the  material  world ;  representations  of 
this  kind  would  not  appear  absurd  or  extravagant.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  intended  for  a  literai 
delineation  of  what  is  in  fact  the  particular  scheme  of  th; 
imiverse,  which  cannot  be  known  without  revelation:  for 
suppositions  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  true,  because  not 
incredible :  but  they  are  mentioned  to  show,  that  our 
finding  virtue  to  be  hindered  from  procuring  to  itself  such 
superiority  and  advantages,  is  no  objection  against  its 
having,  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  thing,  a  tendency 
to  procure  them.    And  the  suppositions  now  mentioned 
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do  plainly  show  this  :  for  they  show,  that  these  hinder- 
ances  are  so  far  from  being  necessary,  that  we  ourselves 
can  easily  conceive,  how  they  may  be  removed  in  future 
states,  and  full  scope  be  granted  to  virtue.  And  all  these 
advantageous  tendencies  of  it  are  to  be  considered  as  de- 
clarations of  God  in  its  favour.  This  however  is  taking 
a  pretty  large  compass :  though  it  is  certain,  that,  as  the 
material  woi'ld  appears  to  be,  in  a  manner,  boundless  and 
immense;  there  must  be  some  scheme  of  Providence  vast 
in  proportion  to  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  earth  our  habitation  ;  and  we 
shall  see  this  happy  tendency  of  virtue,  by  imagining  an 
instance  not  so  vast  and  remote :  by  supposing  a  king- 
dom or  society  of  men  upon  it,  perfectly  virtuous,  for  a 
succession  of  many  ages ;  ^o  which,  if  you  please,  may 
be  given  a  situation  advantageous  for  universal  monar- 
chy. In  such  a  state,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
faction  :  but  men  of  the  greatest  capacity  would  of  course, 
al!  along,  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  willingly 
yielded  to  them  ;  and  they  would  share  it  among  them- 
selves without  envy.  Each  of  these  would  have  the  part 
assigned  him,  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed :  and  others,  who  had  not  any  distinguished  genius, 
would  be  safe,  and  think  themselves  very  happy,  by  be- 
ing under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  those  who  had. 
Public  determinations  would  really  be  the  result  of  the 
united  wisdom  of  the  community  :  and  they  would  faith- 
fully be  executed,  by  the  united  strength  of  it.  Some 
would  in  a  higher  way  contribute,  but  all  would  in  some 
way  contribute,  to  the  public  prosperity  :  and  in  it,  each 
would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  virtue.  And  as  injus- 
tice, whether  by  fraud  or  force,  would  be  unknown 
among  themselves  ;  so  they  would  be  sufficiently  secured 
from  it  in  their  neighbours.  For  cunning  and  false  self- 
interest,  confederacies  in  injustice,  ever  slight,  and  ac- 
companied with  faction  and  intestine  treachery ;  these  on 
one  hand  would  be  found  mere  childish  folly  and  weak- 
ness, when  set  in  opposition  against  wisdom,  public  spi- 
rit, union  inviolable,  and  fidelity  on  the  other :  allowing 
both  a  sufficient  length  of  years  to  try  their  force.  Add 
tlie  general  influence,  which  such  a  kingdom  would  have 
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over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  way  of  example  particular- 
ly, and  the  reverence  which  would  be  paid  it.  It  would 
plainly  be  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  world  must 
gradually  come  under  its  empire  ;  not  by  means  of  law- 
less violence  ;  but  partly  by  what  must  be  allowed  to  be 
just  conquest;  and  partly  by  other  kingdoms  submitting 
themselves  voluntarily  to  it,  throughout  a  course  of  ages, 
and  claiming  its  protection,  one  after  another,  in  succes- 
sive exigencies.  The  head  of  it  would  be  an  universal 
monarch,  in  another  sense  than  any  mortal  has  yet  been  ; 
and  the  eastern  style  would  be  literally  applicable  to  him, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him. 
And  though  indeed  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
the  whole  history  of  mankind,  show  the  impossibility, 
without  some  miraculous  interposition,  that  a  number  of 
men,  here  on  earth,  should  unite  in  one  society  or  go- 
vernment, in  the  fear  of  God  and  universal  practice  of 
virtue ;  and  that  such  a  government  should  continue  so 
united  for  a  succession  of  ages :  yet  admitting  or  sup- 
posing this,  the  effect  would  be  as  now  drawn  out.  And 
thus  for  instance,  the  wonderful  power  and  prosperity 
promised  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  Scripture,  would 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  what  is  pre- 
dicted of  them  ;  that  the  people  should  be  all  righteous, 
and  inherit  the  land  for  ever;*  were  we  to  understand 
the  latter  phrase  of  a  long  continuance  only,  sufficient 
to  give  things  time  to  work.  The  predictions  of  this  kind, 
for  there  are  many  of  them,  cannot  come  to  pass,  in  the 
present  known  course  of  nature  ;  but  suppose  them  come 
to  pass,  and  then,  the  dominion  and  pre-eminence  pro- 
mised must  naturally  follow,  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

Consider  now  the  general  system  of  religion;  that  the 
government  of  the  Avorld  is  uniform,  and  one, and  moral; 
that  virtue  and  right  shall  finally  have  the  advantage,  and 
prevail  over  fraud  and  lawless  force,  over  the  deceits  as 
well  as  the  violence  of  wickedness,  under  the  conduct  of 
one  supreme  governor :  and  from  the  observations  above 
made,  it  will  appear,  that  God  has,  by  our  leason,  given 
as  to  see  a  peculiar  connexion  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
scheme,  and  a  tendency  towards  the  completion  of  it, 
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arising  ouc  of  the  very  nature  oi  virtue:  v\hi(  h  tendency 
is  to  be  considered  as  somewhat  n>oral  in  the  essential 
constitution  of  things.  If  any  one  should  think  all  this 
to  be  of  little  importance  ;  I  desire  him  to  consider,  what 
he  would  think,  if  vice  had,  essentially  and  in  its  nature, 
these  advantageous  tendencies  ;  or  if  virtue  had  essential- 
ly the  direct  contrary  ones. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  notwithstanding  all  these 
natural  effects  and  these  natural  tendencies  of  virtue;  yet 
things  may  be  now  going  on  throughout  the  universe, 
and  may  go  on  hereafter,  in  the  same  mixed  way  as 
here  at  present  upon  earth:  virtue  sometimes  pros- 
perous, sometimes  depressed ;  vice  sometimes  punished; 
sometimes  successful.  The  answer  to  which  is,  that  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  nor  of  this  treatise, 
properly  to  prove  God's  perfect  moral  government  over 
fhe  world,  or  the  truth  of  Religion  ;  but  to  observe  what 
there  is  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  to  con- 
firm the  proper  proof  of  it,  supposed  to  be  known;  and 
.hat  the  weight  of  the  foregoing  observations  to  this  pur- 
pose may  be  thus  distinctly  proved.  Pleasure  and  pain 
are  indeed  to  a  certain  degree,  say  to  a  very  high  degree^ 
distributed  amongst  us  without  any  apparent  regard  to 
he  merit  or  demerit  of  characters.  And  were  there  no- 
thing else  concerning  this  matter  discernible  in  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature;  there  would  be  no  ground 
from  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  to  hope  or  to 
fear,  that  men  would  be  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter 
according  to  their  deserts :  which,  however,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  implies,  that  even  then  there  would  be  no 
ground  from  appearances  to  think,  that  vice  upon  the 
whole  would  have  the  advantage,  rather  than  that  virtue 
would.  And  thus  the  proof  of  a  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion would  rest  upon  the  usual  known  arguments  for  it : 
which  are  I  think  plainly  unanswerable  ;  and  would  be 
so,  though  there  were  no  additional  confirmation  of  them 
from  the  things  above  insisted  on.  But  these  things  are 
a  very  strong  confirmation  of  them.  For, 

First,  They  show  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  not 
indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice.  They  amount  to  a 
declaration,  from  him,  determinate  and  not  to  be  evaded. 
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in  favour  ofone,  and  against  the  other;  such  a  declaration, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  be  set  over  against  or  answer,  on 
the  part  of  vice.  So  that  were  a  man,  laying  aside  the 
proper  proof  of  Religion,  to  determine  from  the  course 
of  nature  only,  whether  it  were  most  probable,  that  the 
righteous  or  the  wicked  would  have  the  advantage  in  a 
future  life ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  he  would 
determine  the  probability  to  be,  that  the  former  would. 
The  course  of  nature  then,  in  the  view  of  ir  now  given 
furnishes  us  with  a  real  practical  proof  of  tiie  obligations 
of  Religion. 

Secondly,  When,  conformably  to  what  Religion  teaches 
us,  God  shall  reward  and  punish  virtue  and  vice  as  such, 
so  as  that  every  one  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  his 
deserts ;  this  distributive  justice  will  not  be  a  thing 
different  in  Iciyid,  but  only  in  degree,  from  what  we  ex- 
perience in  his  present  government  It  will  be  that  in 
effect,  toward  which  we  now  see  a  tendency.  It  will 
be  no  more  than  the  completion  of  that  moral  govern- 
ment, the  principles  and  heginnimj  of  which  have  been 
shown,  beyond  all  dispute,  discernible  in  the  present 
constitution  and  course  of  nature.  And  from  hence 
it  follows. 

Thirdly,  That,  as  under  the  natural  government  of  God, 
our  experience  of  tliose  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness 
and  misery,  Vvhich  we  do  experience  at  present,  gives 
just  ground  to  hope  for,  and  to  fear,  higher  degrees 
and  other  kinds  of  both  in  a  future  state,  supposing  a 
future  state  admitted  :  so  under  his  moral  government  our 
experience,  that  virtue  and  vice  are,  in  the  manners  above 
mentioned,  actually  rewarded  and  pmiished  at  present, 
in  a  certain  degree,  gives  just  ground  to  hope  and  to 
fear,  that  they  may  he  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  higher 
degree  hereafter.  It  is  acknowledged  indeed  that  this 
alone  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  think,  that  they  actually 
will  be  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  higher  degree,  rather 
than  in  a  lower :  but  then. 

Lastly,  There  is  sufficient  ground  to  think  so,  from  the 
good  and  bad  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice.  For  these 
tendencies  are  essential,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things:  whereas  the  hinderances  to  their  becoming  effect 
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are,  in  numberless  cases,  not  necessary,  but  artificial 
only.  Now  it  may  be  much  more  strongly  argued,  that 
these  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  actual  rewards  and 
punishments,  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  arise  directly  out 
of  the  nature  of  things,  will  remain  hereafter,  than  that 
'.he  accidental  hinderances  of  them  will.  And  if  these 
ninderances  do  not  remain ;  those  rewards  and  punish- 
ments cannot  but  be  carried  on  much  farther  towards  the 
perfection  of  moral  government :  /.  e.  the  tendencies  of 
virtue  and  vice  will  become  effect ;  but  when,  or  where, 
or  in  what  particular  way,  cannot  be  known  at  all,  but  by 
revelation. 

Upon  the  whole  :  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  government 
implied  in  God's  natural  government:*  virtue  and  vice 
are  naturally  rewarded  and  punished  as  beneficial  and 
mischievous  to  society  ;t  and  rewarded  and  punished  di- 
rectly as  virtue  and  vice.t  The  notion  then  of  a  moral 
scheme  of  government  is  not  fictitious,  but  natural;  for 
it  is  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature :  and  the  execution  of  this  scheme  is 
actually  begun,  in  the  instances  here  mentioned.  And 
these  things  are  to  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  for  virtue,  and  against  vice  :  they  give 
a  credibility  to  the  supposition  of  their  being  rewarded 
and  punished  hereafter ;  and  also  ground  to  hope  and  to 
fear,  that  they  may  be  rewarded  and  punished  in  higher 
degrees  than  they  are  here.  And  as  all  this  is  confirm- 
ed, so  the  argument  for  Religion,  from  the  constitution 
and  course  of  nature,  is  carried  on  farther,  by  observing, 
that  there  are  natural  tendencies,  and,  in  innumerable 
cases,  only  artificial  hinderances,  to  this  moral  scheme's 
being  carried  on  much  farther  towards  perfection,  than 
it  is  at  present.§  The  notion  then  of  a  moral  scheme 
of  government,  much  more  perfect  than  what  is  seen,  is 
not  a  fictitious,  but  a  natural  notion  ;  for  it  is  suggested 
to  our  thoughts,  by  the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue  and 
vice.  And  these  tendencies  are  to  be  considered  as  in- 
timations, as  implicit  promises  and  threatenings,  from  the 
Author  of  Nature,  of  much  greater  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  follow  virtue  and  vice,  than  do  at  pr  sent.  And 
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indeed,  every  natural  tendency,  which  is  to  continue,  but 
which  is  hindered  from  becoming  effect  by  only  acciden- 
tal causes,  affords  a  presumption,  that  such  tendency 
will,  some  time  or  other,  become  effect:  a  presumption 
in  degree  proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  duration, 
through  which  such  tendency  will  continue.  And  from 
these  things  together,  arises  a  real  presumption,  that  the 
moral  scheme  of  government  established  in  nature,  shall 
be  carried  on  much  farther  towards  perfection  hereafter ; 
and,  I  think,  a  presumption  that  it  will  be  absolutely 
completed.  But  from  these  things,  joined  with  the  moral 
nature  which  God  has  given  us,  considered  as  given  us 
by  him,  arises  a  practical  proof*  that  it  will  be  completed: 
a  proof  from  fact ;  and  therefore  a  distinct  one  from  that 
which  is  deduced  from  the  eternal  and  unalterable  rela- 
tions, the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION,  AS  IMPLYING  TRIAL, 
DIFFICULTIES,  AND  DANGER. 

The  general  doctrine  of  Religion,  that  our  present  life  is 
a  state  of  probation  for  a  future  one,  comprehends  under 
it  several  particular  things,  distinct  from  each  other. 
But  the  first  and  most  common  meanin.'^  of  it  seems  tc 
be,  that  our  future  interest  is  now  dej)ending,  and  de- 
pending upon  ourselves  ;  that  we  have  scope  and  oppor- 
tunities here,  for  that  good  and  bad  behaviour,  which 
God  will  reward  and  punish  hereafter  ;  together  with 
femptations  to  one,  as  well  as  inducements  of  reason  to 
the  other.  And  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same 
with  saying,  that  we  are  under  the  moral  government  of 
God,  and  to  give  an  account  of  our  actions  to  him.  For 
the  notion  of  a  future  account  and  general  righteous 
judgment,  implies  some  sort  of  temptations  to  what  is 
wrong  :  otherwise  thei  e  would  be  no  moral  possibility  of 
doing  wrong,  nor  ground  for  judgment,  or  discrimination. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  word  probation  is 

*See  this  proof  drawn  out  briefly,  Ch.  vi. 
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more  distinctly  and  particularly  expressive  of  allurements 
to  wro!ig,  or  difficulties  in  adhering  uniformly  to  ^iiat  is 
right.,  and  of  the  danger  of  miscarrying  by  such  tempta- 
tions, than  the  words  moral  government.  A  state  of  pro- 
bation then,  as  thus  particularly  implying  in  it  trial,  dif- 
ficulties, and  danger,  may  require  to  be  considered  dis- 
tinctly by  itself. 

And  as  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  Religion 
teaches  us,  implies,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with 
regard  to  a  future  world:  so  also  bis  natural  government 
over  us  implies,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  in  the  like 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  present  world.  Natural  go- 
vernment by  rewards  and  punishments,  as  much  implies 
natural  trial,  as  moral  government  does  moral  trial. 
The  natural  government  of  God  here  meant*  consists 
in  his  annexing  pleasure  to  some  cvctions,  and  pain  to 
others,  which  are  in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  in 
riving  us  notice  of  such  appointment  beforehand.  This 
necessarily  implies,  that  he  has  made  our  happiness  and 
misery,  or  our  interest,  to  depend  in  part  upon  ourselves. 
And  so  far  as  men  have  temptations  to  any  course  ot 
action,  which  will  probably  occasion  them  greater  tem- 
poral inconvenience  and  uneasiness,  than  satisfaction; 
so  far  their  temporal  interest  is  in  danger  from  them- 
selves, or  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  respect  to  it. 
Now  people  often  blame  others,  and  even  tliemselves, 
for  their  misconduct  in  their  temporal  concerns.  And 
we  find  many  are  greatly  wanting  to  themselves,  and 
miss  of  that  natural  happiness,  which  they  miglit  have 
obtaiircd  in  the  present  life:  perhaps  every  one  does  in 
some  degree.  13ut  many  run  themselves  into  great  in- 
convenience, and  into  extreme  distress  and  misery:  not 
through  incapacity  of  knowing  better,  and  doing  better, 
for  themselves,  which  would  be  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose;  but  through  their  own  fault.  And  these  things 
necessarily  imply  temptation,  and  danger  of  miscarry- 
ing, in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  respect  to  oui 
worldly  interest  or  happiness.  Every  one  too,  without 
having  Religion  in  his  thoughts,  speaks  of  the  hazards 
which  young  people  run,  upon  their  setting  out  in  the 
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world :  hazards  from  other  causes,  than  merely  their  ig- 
norance, and  unavoidable  accidents.  And  some  courses 
of  vice,  at  least,  being  contrary  to  men's  worldly  interest 
or  good ;  temptations  to  these  must  at  the  same  time  be 
temptations  to  forego  our  present  and  our  future  inter- 
est. Thus  in  our  natural  or  temporal  capacity,  we  are 
in  a  state  of  trial,  i.  e.  of  difficulty  and  danger,  analo- 
gous, or  like  to  our  moral  and  religious  trial. 

This  will  more  distinctly  appear  to  any  one,  who 
thinks  it  worth  while,  more  distinctly,  to  consider,  what 
it  is  which  constitutes  our  trial  in  both  capacities,  and  to 
observe,  how  mankind  behave  under  it.  ■ 

And  that  which  constitutes  this  our  trial,  in  both  these 
capacities,  must  be  somewhat  either  in  our  external  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  our  nature.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
persons  may  be  betrayed  into  wrong  behaviour  upon  sur- 
prise, or  overcome  upon  any  other  very  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary external  occasions;  who  would,  otherwise, 
have  preserved  their  character  of  prudence  and  of  virtue: 
in  which  cases,  every  one,  in  speaking  of  the  wrong  be- 
haviour of  these  persons,  would  impute  it  to  such  parti- 
cular external  circumstances.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
men  who  have  contracted  habits  of  vice  and  folly  of  any 
kind,  or  have  some  particular  passions  in  excess,  will 
seek,  opportunities,  and,  as  it  were,  go  out  of  their  way, 
to  gratify  themselves  in  these  respects,  at  the  expense  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  virtue ;  led  to  it,  as  every  one 
would  say,  not  by  external  temptations,  but  by  such 
habits  and  passions.  And  the  account  of  this  last  case 
is,  that  particular  passions  are  no  more  coincident  W'ith 
'orudence,  or  that  reasonable  self-love,  the  end  of  which 
is  our  worldly  interest,  than  they  are  with  the  principle 
of  virtue  and  religion  ;  but  often  draw  contrary  ways  to 
one,  as  well  as  to  the  other:  and  so  such  particular  pas- 
sions are  as  much  temptations,  to  act  imprudently  will, 
regard  to  our  world-ly  interest,  as  to  act  viciously.* 
However,  as  wh-en  we  say,  men  are  misled  by  externa! 
circumstances  of  temptation  ;  it  cannot  but  be  understood, 
that  there  is  somewhat  within  themselves,  to  render  thosfc 

*  See  Sermons  preached  at  tlic  Rolls,  1726.  2il  ctl.  p.  205,  &c.  Pref.  p,  5J5;  &C 
Serm.  p.  21,  &c. 
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circumstances  temptations,  or  to  render  them  susceptible 
f)f  impressions  ivom  them  ;  so  wlien  we  say,  they  are 
misled  by  passions  ;  it  is  always  supposed,  that  there  are 
occasions,  circumstances,  and  objects,  exciting  these  pas- 
sions, and  affording  means  for  gratifying  them.  And 
therefore,  temptations  from  within,  and  from  without, 
coincide,  and  mutually  imply  each  other.  Now  the  se- 
veral external  objects  of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  af- 
fections, being  present  to  the  senses,  or  offering  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  and  so  exciting  emotions  suitable  to 
their  nature  ;  not  only  in  cases  where  they  can  be  grati- 
fied consistently  with  innocence  and  prudence,  but  also 
in  cases  where  thr  y  cannot,  and  yet  can  be  gratified  im- 
prudently and  viciously  :  this  as  really  puts  them  in  dan- 
ger of  voluntarily  foregoing  their  present  interest  or 
good,  as  their  future  ;  and  as  really  renders  self-denial 
necessary  to  secure  one,  as  the  other :  i.  e.  we  are  in  a 
like  state  of  trial  with  respect  to  both,  by  the  very  same 
passions,  excited  by  the  very  same  means.  Thus  man- 
kind having  a  temporal  interest  depending  upon  them- 
selves, and  a  prudent  course  of  behaviour  being  neces- 
sary to  secure  it ;  passions  inordinately  excited,  whether 
by  means  of  example,  or  by  any  other  external  circum- 
stance, towards  such  objects,  at  such  times,  or  in  such 
degrecs,  as  that  they  cannot  be  gratified  consistently  with 
worldly  prudence ;  are  temptations,  dangerous,  and  too 
often  successful  temptations,  to  forego  a  greater  tem- 
poral good  for  a  less ;  i.  e.  to  forego  what  is,  upon  the 
whole,  our  temporal  interest,  for  the  sake  of  a  present 
gratification.  This  is  a  description  of  our  state  of  trial 
in  our  temporal  capacity.  Substitute  now  the  word 
future  for  temporal,  and  virtue  for  prudence  ;  and  it  will 
be  just  as  proper  a  description  of  our  state  of  trial  in  our 
rcHgious  capacity;  so  analogous  are  they  to  each  other. 

If,  from  consideration  of  this  our  like  state  of  trial 
in  both  capacities,  we  go  on  to  observe  farther,  how  man- 
kind behave  under  it;  we  shall  find  thfere  are  some,  Vrho 
have  so  little  sense  of  it,  that  they  scarce  look  beyond 
the  passing  day:  they  are  so  taken  up  with  present  grati- 
fications, as  to  have,  in  a  manner,  no  feeling  of  conse- 
quences, no  regard  to  their  future  case  or  fortune  in  this 
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life  ;  any  more  than  to  their  happiness  in  another.  Somr 
appear  to  be  bhnded  and  deceived  by  inordinate  passion, 
in  their  worldly  concerns,  as  much  as  in  Religion. 
Others  are,  not  deceived,  but,  as  it  were,  forcibly  carried 
away  by  the  like  passions,  against  their  better  judgment, 
and  feeble  resolutions  too  of  acting  better.  And  there 
are  men,  and  truly  they  are  not  a  few,  who  shamelessly 
avow,  not  their  interest,  but  their  mere  will  and  pleasure, 
to  be  their  law  of  life :  and  who,  in  open  defiance  of 
every  thing  that  is  reasonable,  will  go  on  in  a  course  of 
vicious  extravagance,  foreseeing,  with  no  remorse  and 
little  fear,  that  it  will  be  their  temporal  ruin  ;  and  some 
of  them,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
wickedness  in  another  state.  And  to  speak  in  the  most 
moderate  w^ay,  human  creatures  are  not  only  continually 
liable  to  go  wrong  voluntarily,  but  we  see  likewise  that 
they  often  actually  do  so,  with  respect  to  their  temporal 
interests,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  Religion. 

Thus  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  or  our  trials,  in  our 
temporal  and  our  religious  capacity,  as  they  proceed 
from  the  same  causes,  and  have  the  same  effect  upon 
men's  behaviour,  are  evidently  analogous,  and  of  the  same 
kind. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  miscarrying  in  our  religious  state  of  trial,  are  greatly 
increased,  and  one  is  ready  to  think,  in  a  manner  wholly 
made,  by  the  ill  behaviour  of  others ;  by  a  wrong  educa- 
tion, wrong  in  a  moral  sense,  sometimes  positively  vici- 
ous ;  by  general  bad  example  ;  by  the  dishonest  artifices 
which  are  got  into  business  of  all  kinds ;  and,  in  very 
many  parts  of  the  world,  by  religion's  being  corrupted 
into  superstitions,  which  indulge  men  in  their  vices  :  so 
in  like  manner,  the  difficulties  of  conducting  ourselves 
prudently  in  respect  to  our  present  interest,  and  our  dan- 
ger of  being  led  aside  from  pursuing  it,  are  greatly  in- 
creased, by  a  foolish  education;  and,  after  we  come  to 
mature  age,  by  the  extravagance  and  carelessness  of 
others,  whom  we  have  intercourse  with :  and  by  mistaken 
notions,  very  generally  prevalent,  and  taken  up  from  com- 
mon opinion,  concerning  temporal  happiness,  and  where- 
in it  consists.    And  persons,  by  their  own  negligence 
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and  folly  in  their  temporal  aflfairs,  no  less  than  by  a  course 
of  vice,  bring  themselves  into  new  difficulties  ;  and,  hy 
habits  of  indulgence,  become  less  qualified  to  go  through 
them :  and  one  irregularity  after  another,  embarrasses 
things  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  know  not  whereabout 
they  are;  and  often  makes  the  path  of  conduct  so  intri- 
cate and  perplexed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  out;  dif- 
ficult even  to  determine  what  is  the  prudent  or  the  mora! 
part.  Thus,  for  instance,  wrong  behavioxir  in  one  stage 
of  life,  youth;  wrong,  I  mean,  considering  ourselves  only 
in  our  temporal  capacity,  without^ taking  in  religion; 
this,  in  several  ways,  increases  the  difficulties  of  right 
hehaviour  in  mature  age;  i.e.  puts  us  into  a  more  dis- 
advantageous state  of  trial  in  our  temporal  capacity. 

We  are  an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of  God.  There 
are  natural  appearances  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  degra- 
dation.* And  we  certainlv  are  in  a  condition,  which 
does  not  seem,  by  any  means,  the  most  advantageous  we 
could  imagine  or  desire,  either  in  our  natural  or  moral 
capacity,  for  securing  either  our  present  or  future  inter- 
est. However,  this  condition,  low  and  careful  and  un- 
certain as  it  is,  does  not  afford  any  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint. For,  as  men  may  manage  their  temporal  affairs 
with  prudence,  and  so  pass  their  days  here  on  earth  in 
tolerable  case  and  satisfaction,  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
care:  so  likewise  with  regard  to  religion,  there  is  no 
more  required  than  what  they  are  well  able  to  do,  and 
what  they  must  be  greatly  wanting  to  themselves,  if  they 
neglect.  And  for  persons  to  have  that  put  upon  them, 
which  they  are  well  able  to  go  through,  and  no  more, 
we  naturally  consider  as  an  equitable  thing ;  supposing 
it  done  by  proper  authority.  Nor  have  we  any  more 
reason  to  complain  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  Author  of 
Nature,  than  of  his  not  having  given  us  other  advantage?, 
belonging  to  other  orders  of  creatures. 

But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  state  oi 
trial,  which  Religion  teaches  us  we  are  in,  is  rendered 
credible,  by  its  being  throughout  uniform  and  of  a  piece 
with  the  general  conduct  of  Providence  towards  us,  in  all 
other  respects  within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge. 

Part  U.  CliH]..  v. 
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Indeed  if  mankind,  considered  in  their  natural  capacity, 
as  inhabitants  of  this  world  only,  found  themselves,  from 
their  birth  to  their  death,  in  a  settled  state  of  security 
and  happiness,  without  any  solicitude  or  thought  of  their 
own  :  or  if  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  bro\];:dit  in- 
to inconveniences  and  distress,  by  carelessness,  or  the 
iblly  of  passion,  through  bad  example,  the  treachery  of 
others,  or  the  deceitful  appearances  of  things  :  were  this 
our  natural  condition,  then  it  might  seem  strange,  and 
be  some  presumption  against  the  truth  of  Religion,  that 
it  represents  our  fifture  and  more  general  interest,  as  not 
secure  of  course,  but  as  depending  upon  our  behaviour, 
and  requiring  recollection  and  self-government  to  obtain 
it.  For  it  might  be  alleged,  "  What  you  say  is  our  con- 
dition, in  one  respect,  is  not  in  any  wise  of  a  sort  with 
what  we  find,  by  experience,  our  condition  is  in  another. 
Our  whole  present  interest  is  secured  to  our  hands,  with- 
out any  solicitude  of  ours ;  and  why  should  not  our 
future  interest,  if  we  have  any  such,  be  so  too  ?"  But 
since,  on  the  contrary,  thought  and  consideration,  the 
voluntary  denying  ourselves  many  things  which  we  de- 
sire, and  a  course  of  behaviour,  far  from  being  always 
agreeable  to  us  ;  are  absohitely  necessary  to  our  acting 
even  a  common  decent,  and  cojnmon  prudent  part,  so  as 
to  pass  with  any  satisfaction  through  the  present  world, 
and  be  received  upon  any  tolerable  good  terms  in  it: 
since  this  is  the  case,  all  presumption  against  self-denial 
and  attention  being  necessary  to  secure  our  higher  inter- 
est, is  removed.  Had  we  not  experience,  it  might,  per- 
haps speciously,  be  urged,  that  it. is  improbable  any  thing 
of  hazard  and  danger  should  be  put  upon  us  by  an  infi- 
nite Being  ;  when  every  thing  which  is  hazard  and  dan- 
ger in  our  manner  of  conception,  and  will  end  in  error, 
confusion,  and  misen',  is  now  already  certain  in  his  fore- 
knowledge. And  indeed,  why  any  thing  of  hazard  and 
danger  should  be  put  u])on  such  frail  creatures  as  we  are, 
may  well  be  thought  a  difficulty  in  speculation  ;  and  can- 
not but  be  so,  till  we  know  the  wdiole,  or,  however,  much 
more  of  the  case.  But  still  the  constitution  of  nature  is 
as  it  is.  Our  happiness  and  misery  are  trusted  to  our 
conduct,  and  xn-xde  to  depend  upon  it.    Somewhat,  and, 
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in  many  circiimsrances,  a  great  deal  too,  is  put  upon  us, 
either  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  as  we  choose.  And  all  the  vari- 
ous miseries  of  life,  which  people  bring  upon  themselves 
by  negligence  and  folly,  and  might  have  avoided  by  pro- 
per care,  are  instances  of  this :  which  miseries  are  be- 
forehand, just  as  contingent  and  undetermined  as  their 
conduct,  and  left  to  be  determined  by  it. 

These  observations  are  an  answer  to  the  objections 
against  the  credibility  of  a  state  of  trial,  as  implying 
temptations,  and  real  danger  of  miscarrying  with,  regard 
to  our  general  interest,  under  the  moral  government  of 
God :  and  they  show,  that,  if  we  are  at  all  to  be  consid- 
ered in  such  a  capacity,  and  as  having  such  an  interest ; 
the  general  analogy  of  Providence  must  lead  us  to  ap- 
prehend ourselves  in  danger  of  miscarrying,  in  different 
degrees,  as  to  this  interest,  by  our  neglecting  to  act  the 
proper  part  belonging  to  us  in  that  capacity.  For  we 
have  a  present  interest  under  the  government  of  God, 
which  we  experience  here  upon  earth.  And  this  inter- 
est, as  it  is  not  forced  upon  us,  so  neither  is  it  offered  to 
our  acceptance,  but  to  our  acquisition  ;  in  such  sort,  as 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  missing  it,  by  means  of  tempta- 
tions to  neglect,  or  act  contrary  to  it ;  and  without  atten- 
tion and  self-denial,  must  and  do  miss  of  it.  It  is  then 
perfectly  credible,  that  this  may  be  our  case,  with  respect 
to  that  chief  and  final  good,  which  Religion  proposes 
to  us. 

CHAP.  V. 

OF  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION,  AS  INTENDED  FOR  MORAL 
DISCIPLINE  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

From  the  consideration  of  our  being  in  a  probation-state, 
of  so  much  difficulty  and  hazard,  naturally  arises  the 
question,  how  we  came  to  be  placed  in  it  ?  But  such  a 
general  inquiry  as  this  would  be  found  involved  in  in- 
superable difficulties.  For,  though  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties would  be  lessened  by  observing,  that  all  wicked- 
ness is  voluntary,  as  is  imiplied  in  its  very  notion  ;  and 
t'iat  many  of  the  miseries  of  life  have  apparent  good. 
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effects:  yet,  when  we  consider  other  circumstances  be- 
longing to  both,  and  what  must  be  the  consequence  of 
the  former  in  a  Hfe  to  come;  it  cannot  but  be  acknow- 
ledged plain  folly  and  presumption,  to  pretend  to  give  an 
account  of  the  whole  reasons  of  this  matter :  the  whole 
reasons  of  our  being  allotted  a  condition,  out  of  which  so 
much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  circumstanced,  would 
in  fact  arise.  Whether  it  be  not  beyond  our  faculties, 
not  only  to  find  out,  but  even  to  understand,  the  whole 
account  of  this  ;  or,  though  we  should  be  supposed  capa- 
ble of  understanding  it,  yet,  whether  it  would  be  of  ser- 
vice or  prejudice  to  us  to  be  informed  of  it,  is  impossible 
to  say.  But  as  our  present  condition  can  in  no  wise  be 
shown  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  moral  government 
of  God:  so  Religion  teaches  us  we  were  placed  in  it, 
that  we  might  qualify  ourselves,  T3y  the  practice  of  A'irtuc, 
for  another  state  which  is  to  follow  it.  And  this,  though 
but  a  partial  answer,  a  very  partial  one  indeed,  to  the  in- 
quiry now  mentioned  ;  yet,  is  a  more  satisfactory  answer 
to  another,  which  is  of  real,  and  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us  to  have  answered :  the  inquiry.  What  is  our  busi- 
ness here  ?  The  kno^vTi  end  then,  why  we  are  placed 
in  a  state  of  so  much  affliction,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  is, 
our  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety,  as  the  requisite 
qualification  for  a  future  state  of  security  and  happi- 
ness. 

Now  the  beginning  of  life,  considered  as  an  education 
for  mature  age  in  the  present  world,  appears  plainly,  at 
first  sight,  analogous  to  this  our  trial  for  a  future  one  : 
the  former  being  in  our  temporal  capacity,  what  the  lat- 
ter is  in  our  religious  capacity.  But  some  observations 
common  to  both  of  them,  and  a  more  distinct  considera- 
tion of  each,  will  more  distinctly  show  the  extent  and 
force  of  the  analogy  between  them  ;  and  the  credibility, 
which  arises  from  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  that  the  present  hfe  was  intended  to  be  a  state 
of  discipline  for  a  future  one. 

I.  Every  species  of  creatures  is,  we  see,  designed  for 
a  particular  way  of  life  ;  to  which,  the  nature,  the  capa- 
cities, temper,  and  qualifications  of  each  species,  are  as 
necessary,  as  their  external  circumstances.    Both  come 
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into  the  notion  of  such  state,  or  particular  way  of  life, 
and  are  constituent  parts  of  it.  Change  a  man's  capaci- 
ties or  character  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  conceivable 
they  may  be  changed  ;  and  he  would  be  altogether  inca- 
pable of  a  human  course  of  life,  and  human  happiness  ; 
as  incapable,  as  if,  his  nature  continuing  unchanged,  he 
were  placed  in  a  Avorld,  where  he  had  no  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, nor  any  objects  to  ans"wer  his  appetites,  passions, 
and  affections  of  any  sort.  One  thing  is  set  over  against 
another,  as  an  ancient  writer  expresses  it.  Our  nature 
corresponds  to  our  external  condition.  Without  this 
correspondence,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any 
such  thing  as  human  life  and  human  happiness :  which 
life  and  happiness  are,  therefore,  result  from  our  nature 
and  condition  jointly:  meaning  by  human  life,  not  living 
in  the  literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex  notion  com- 
monly understood  by  those  words.  So  that,  without  de- 
termining what  will  be  the  employment  and  happiness, 
the  particular  life,  of  good  men  hereafter;  there  must  be 
some  determinate  capacities,  some  necessary  character 
and  qualifications,  without  which  persons  cannot  but  be 
utterly  incapable  of  it :  in  like  manner,  as  there  must  be 
some,  without  which  men  would  be  incapable  of  their 
present  state  of  life.  Now, 

II.  The  constitution  of  human  creatures,  and  indeed 
of  all  creatures  which  come  under  our  notice,  is  such, 
as  that  they  are  capable  of  naturally  becoming  qualified 
for  states  of  life,  for  which  they  were  once  wholly  un- 
qualified. In  imagination  we  may  indeed  conceive  of 
creatures,  as  incapable  of  having  any  of  their  faculties 
naturally  enlarged,  or  as  being  unable  naturally  to  acquire 
any  new  qualifications ;  but  the  faculties  of  every  species 
known  to  us  are  made  for  enlargement;  for  acquirements 
of  experience  and  habits.  We  find  ourselves  in  parti- 
cular endued  with  capacities,  not  only  of  perceiving  ideas, 
and  of  knowledge  or  perceiving  truth,  but  also  of  storing 
up  our  ideas  and  knowledge  by  memory.  We  are  capa- 
ble, not  only  of  acting,  and  of  having  different  momen- 
tary impressions  made  upon  us  ;  but  of  getting  a  new 
facility  in  any  kind  of  action,  and  of  settled  alterations  in 
our  temper  or  character.    The  power  of  the  two  last  is 
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the  power  of  haliits.  But  neither  the  perception  of 
ideas,  nor  knowledge  of  any  sort,  are  habits;  though 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  forming  of  them.  However, 
apprehension,  reason,  memory,  Avhich  are  the  capacities 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  are  greatly  improved  by  exer- 
cise. Whether  the  word  habit  is  applicable  to  all  these 
improvements,  and  in  particular  how  far  the  powers  of 
memory  and  of  habits  may  be  powers  of  the  same  nature, 
I  shall  not  inquire.  But  that  perceptions  come  into  our 
minds  readily  and  of  course,  by  means  of  their  having 
been  there  before,  seems  a  thing  of  the  same  sort,  as 
readiness  in  any  particular  kind  of  action,  proceeding 
from  being  accustomed  to  it.  And  aptness  to  recollect 
practical  observations  of  service  in  our  conduct,  is  plainly 
habit  in  many  cases.  There  are  habits  of  perception, 
and  habits  of  action.  An  instance  of  the  former,  is  our 
constant  and  even  involuntary  readiness,  in  correcting 
the  impressions  of  our  sight  concerning  magnitudes  and 
distances,  so  as  to  substitute  judgment  in  the  room  of 
sensation  imperceptibly  to  ourselves.  And  it  seems  as 
if  all  other  associations  of  ideas  not  naturally  connected 
might  be  called  passive  habits ;  as  properly  as  our  readi- 
ness in  understanding  languages  upon  sight,  or  hearing 
of  words.  And  our  readiness  in  speaking  and  writing 
them  is  an  instance  of  the  latter,  of  active  habits.  For 
distinctness,  we  may  consider  habits,  as  belonging  to  the 
body,  or  the  mind :  and  the  latter  will  be  explained  by 
the  former.  Under  the  former  are  comprehended  all 
bodily  activities  or  motions,  whether  graceful  or  unbe- 
coming, which  are  owing  to  use  :  under  the  latter,  gene- 
ral habits  of  life  and  conduct ;  such  as  those  of  obedience 
and  submission  to  authority,  or  to  any  particular  person; 
those  of  veracity,  justice,  and  charity  ;  those  of  attention, 
industry,  self-government,  envy,  revenge.  And  habits 
of  this  latter  kind  seem  produced  by  repeated  acts,  as 
well  as  the  former.  And  in  like  manner  as  habits  be- 
longing to  the  body  are  produced  by  external  acts:  so 
habits  of  the  mind  are  produced  by  the  exertion  of  in- 
ward practical  principles ;  i.  e.  by  carrying  them  into  act, 
or  acting  upon  them  ;  the  principles  of  obedience,  of 
veracity,  justice,  and  charity.    Nor  can  those  habits  be 
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formed  by  any  external  course  of  action,  otherwise  than 
as  it  proceeds  from  these  principles :  because  it  is  only 
these  inward  principles  exerted,  which  are  strictly  acts 
of  obedience,  of  veracity,  of  justice,  and  of  charity.  So 
likewise  habits  of  attention,  industry,  self-government, 
are  in  the  same  manner  acquired  by  exercise ;  and  habits 
of  envy  and  revenge  by  indulgence,  whether  in  outward 
act,  or  in  thought  and  intention;  i.  e.  inward  act:  for 
such  intention  is  an  act.  Resolutions  also  to  do  well  are 
properly  acts.  And  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon  our 
own  minds  a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  or  to  beget  in 
others  that  practical  sense  of  it,  which  a  man  really  has 
iiimself,  is  a  virtuous  act.  All  these,  therefore,  may 
and  will  contribute  towards  forming  good  habits.  But 
going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking 
well,  and  drawing  fine  pictures,  of  it;  this  is  so  far  from 
necessarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a  habit  of  it, 
in  him  who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may  harden  the 
mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and  render  it  gradually  more 
insensible ;  i.  e.  form  a  habit  of  insensibility  to  all  moral 
considerations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits, 
r)assive  impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker. 
Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the  mind,  are  felt  less 
sensibly  :  being  accustomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity, 
i.  e.  lessens  fear ;  to  distress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pity ; 
to  instances  of  others'  mortality,  lessens  the  sensible  ap- 
prehension of  our  own.  And  from  these  two  observa- 
tions together ;  that  practical  habits  are  formed  and 
.strengthened  by  repeated  acts,  and  that  passive  impres- 
sions grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us  ;  it  must 
follov^,  that  active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and 
strengthening,  by  a  course  of  acting  upon  such  and  such 
motives  and  excitements,  whilst  these  motives  and  ex- 
citements themselves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees, 
growing  less  sensible ;  i.  e.  are  continually  less  and  less 
sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits  strengthen.  And 
experience  confirms  this:  for  active  principles,  at  the 
very  time  that  they  are  less  lively  in  perception  than  they 
were,  are  found  to  be,  somehow,  wrought  more  thorough- 
ly into  the  temper  and  character,  and  become  more  effec- 
tual in  influencing  our  practice.    The  three  things  just 
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mentioned  may  afford  instances  of  it.  Perception  of 
danger  is  a  natural  excitement  of  passive  fear,  and  active 
caution :  and  by  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  lat- 
ter are  gradually  wrought,  at  the  same  time  that  the  for- 
mer gradually  lessens.  Perception  of  distress  in  others 
is  a  natural  excitement,  passively  to  pity,  and  actively  to 
relieve  it :  but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to,  in- 
quire out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he  cannot 
but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the  various 
miseries  of  life,  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted ; 
when  yet.  at  the  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not 
as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical  principle  of  action,  will 
strengthen  :  and  whilst  he  passively  compassionates  the 
distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  active- 
ly to  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also  at  the  same  time 
that  the  daily  instances  of  men's  dying  around  us  give 
us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or  apprehension 
of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious 
men ;  i.  e.  to  forming  a  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant 
view  to  it.  And  this  seems  again  further  to  show,  that 
passive  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  admonition, 
experience,  example,  though  they  may  have  a  remote 
efficacy,  and  a  very  great  one,  towards  forming  active 
ha])its,  yet  can  have  this  efficacy  no  otherwise  than  by 
inducing  us  to  such  a  course  of  action:  and  that  it  is  not 
being  affected  so  and  so,  but  acting,  which  forms  those 
habits:  only  it  must  be  always  remembered,  that  real 
endeavours  to  enforce  good  impressions  upon  ourselves 
are  a  species  of  virtuous  action.  Nor  do  we  know  how 
far  it  is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  effects 
"should  be  wrought  in  us  at  once,  equivalent  to  habits  ; 
/.  e.  what  is  wrought  by  use  and  exercise.  However,  the 
thing  insisted  upon  is,  not  what  may  be  possible,  but 
what  is  in  fact  the  appointment  of  nature  :  which  is, 
that  active  habits  are  to  be  formed  by  exercise.  Their 
progress  may  be  so  gradual,  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  its 
steps :  it  may  be  hard  to  explain  the  faculty,  by  which 
we  are  capable  of  habits,  throughout  its  several  parts ; 
and  to  trace  it  up  to  its  original,  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  others  in  our  mind:  and  it  seems  as  if  contrary 
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effects  were  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  But  the  thing  in  gene- 
ral, that  our  nature  is  formed  to  yield,  in  some  s  ach  man- 
ner as  this,  to  use  and  exercise,  is  matter  of  certain  ex- 
perience. 

Thus,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion, we  get  an  aptness  to  go  on,  a  facility,  readiness,  and 
often  pleasure,  in  it.  The  inclinations  which  rendered 
us  averse  to  it  grow  weaker :  the  difficulties  in  it,  not 
only  the  imaginary  but  the  real  ones,  lessen  :  the  reasons 
for  it  offer  themselves  of  course  to  our  thoughts  upon  all 
occasions  :  and  the  least  glimpse  of  them  is  sufficient  to 
make  us  go  on,  in  a  course  of  action,  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  And  practical  principles  appear  to 
grow  stronger,  absolutely  in  themselves,  by  exercise; 
as  well  as  relatively,  with  regard  to  contrary  principles . 
which,  by  being  accustomed  to  submit,  do  so  habitually, 
and  of  course.  And  thus  a  new  character,  in  severa/ 
respects,  may  be  formed ;  and  many  habitudes  of  life 
not  given  by  nature,  but  which  nature  directs  us  to  acquire 

III.  Indeed  we  may  be  assured,  that  we  should  neve! 
have  had  these  capacities  of  improving  by  experience, 
acquired  knowledge,  and  habits,  had  they  not  been  ne- 
cessary, and  intended  to  be  made  use  of.  And  accord- 
ingly we  find  them  so  necessary,  and  so  much  intended, 
that  without  them  we  should  be  utterly  incapable  of  that 
which  was  the  end  for  which  we  were  made,  considered 
in  our  temporal  capacity  only  :  the  employments  and 
satisfactions  of  our  mature  state  of  life. 
/  Nature  does  in  nowise  qualify  us  wholly,  much  less 
at  once,  for  this  mature  state  of  life.  Even  maturity  of 
understanding,  and  bodily  strength,  are  not  only  arrived 
to  gradually,  but  are  also  very  much  owing  to  the  con 
tinned  exercise  of  our  powers  of  body  and  mind  fi  om 
infancy.  But  if  we  suppose  a  person  brought  into  the 
world  with  both  these  in  maturity,  as  far  as  this  is  coii- 
ceivable;  he  would  plainly  at  first  be  as  unqualified  for 
the  human  life  of  mature  age,  as  an  idiot.  He  would  be 
in  a  manner  distracted,  with  astonishment,  and  appre- 
hension, and  curiosity,  and  suspense:  nor  can  one  guess, 
how  long  it  would  be,  before  he  would  be  familiarized  to 
himself  and  the  obiects  about  him  enough,'  even  to  set 
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himself  to  any  thing.  It  may  be  questioned  too,  whether 
the  natural  information  of  his  sight  and  hearing  would 
I^e  of  any  manner  of  use  at  all  to  him  in  acting,  before 
experience.  And  it  seems,  that  men  would  be  strangely 
iieadstrong  and  self-willed,  and  disposed  to  exert  them- 
selves with  an  impetuosity,  which  would  render  society 
insupportable,  and  the  living  in  it  impracticable;  were  it 
Dot  for  some  acquired  moderation  and  self-government, 
some  aptitude  and  readiness  in  restraining  themselves, 
and  concealing  their  sense  of  things.  Want  of  every 
thing  of  this  kind  which  is  learnt  would  render  a  man  as 
uncapable  of  society,  as  want  of  language  would  ;  or  as 
his  natural  ignorance  of  any  of  the  particular  employ- 
ments of  life  would  render  him  uncapable  of  providing 
himself  with  the  common  conveniences,  or  supplying  the 
necessary  wants  of  it.  In  these  respects,  and  probably 
in  many  more  of  which  we  have  no  particular  notion, 
mankind  is  left,  by  nature,  an  unformed,  imfinished  crea- 
ture ;  utterly  deficient  and  unqualified,  before  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  experience,  and  habits,  for  that 
mature  state  of  life,  which  was  the  end  of  his  creation, 
considering  him  as  related  only  to  this  world. 

But  then,  as  nature  has  endued  us  with  a  power  of 
supplying  those  deficiencies,  by  acquired  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  habits  :  so  likewise  we  are  placed  in  a  con- 
dition, in  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  fitted  for  it;  fit- 
ted for  our  acquiring  those  qualifications  of  all  sorts,  which 
sve  stand  in  need  of  in  mature  age.  Hence  children,  from 
their  very  birth,  are  daily  growing  acquainted  with  the 
objects  about  them,  w'Uh  the  scene  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  to  have  a  future  part ;  and  learning  some- 
what or  other,  necessary  to  the  performance  of  it.  The 
subordinations,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  domes- 
tic life,  teach  them  self-governm(;iit  in  common  beha- 
viour abroad,  and  prepare  them  for  subjection  and  obe- 
dience to  civil  authority.  What  passes  before  their  eyes, 
and  daily  happens  to  them,  ^'ivjs  them  experience,  cau- 
tion against  treachery  and  deceit,  together  with  number- 
less little  rules  of  action  auil  c  mducit,  which  we  could 
not  live  without;  and  wlaicli  are  learnt  so  insensibly  and 
so  perfectly,  as  to  be  mistaken  perhaps  for  instinct  : 
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though  they  are  the  effect  of  long  experience  and  exer- 
cise ;  as  much  so  as  language,  or  knowledge  in  particu- 
lar business,  or  the  qualifications  and  behaviour  belong- 
ing to  the  several  ranks  and  professions.  Thus  the  be- 
ginning of  our  days  is  adapted  to  be,  and  is,  a  state  of 
education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  manure  life.  We 
are  much  assisted  in  it  by  example,  instruction,  and  the 
care  of  others ;  but  a  great  deal  is  left  to  ourselves  to 
do.  And  of  this,  as  part  is  done  easily  and  of  course ; 
so  part  requires  diligence  and  car  ,  the  vol*itary  fore- 
going many  things  which  we  desire,  and  setting  ourselves 
to  what  we  should  have  no  inchnation  to,  but  for  the 
necessity  or  expedience  of  it.  For  that  labour  and  in- 
dustry, which  the  station  of  so  many  absolutely  requires, 
they  would  be  greatly  unqualified  for,  in  maturity,  els 
those  in  other  stations  woula  be  for  any  other  sorts  of 
application ;  if  both  were  not  accustomed  to  them  in  their 
youth.  And,  according  as  persons  behave  themselves, 
in  the  general  education  which  all  go  through,  and  in  the 
particular  ones  adapted  to  particular  employments ;  their 
character  is  formed,  and  made  appear;  they  recommend 
themselves  more  or  less  ;  and  are  capable  of,  and  placed 
in,  different  stations  in  the  society  of  mankind. 

The  former  part  of  life,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  important  opportunity,  which  nature  puts  into  our 
hands;  and  which,  when  lost  is  not  to  be  recovered. 
And  our  being  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline  throughout 
this  life,  for  another  world,  is  a  providential  disposition 
of  things,  exifctly  of  the  same  kind,  as  our  being  placed 
in  a  state  of  discipline  during  childhood,  for  mature  age. 
Our  condition  in  both  respects  is  uniform  and  of  a-piece, 
and  comprehended  under  one  and  the  same  general  law 
of  nature. 

And  if  we  were  not  able  at  all  to  discern,  how  or  in 
what  way  the  present  life  could  be  our  preparation  for 
another;  this  would  be  no  objection  against  the  credibi- 
litv  of  its  being  so.  For  we  do  not  discern,  how  food  ano 
sleep  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  body;  nor  could 
have  any  thought  that  they  would,  before  we  had  cxpe 
rience.  Nor  do  children  at  all  think,  on  the  one  han:l, 
that  the  sports  and  exercises,  to  which  they  are  so  much 
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addicted,  contribute  to  their  health  and  growth ;  nor,  on 
the  other,  of  the  necessity  which  there  is  for  their  being 
restrained  in  them :  nor  are  they  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  use  of  many  parts  of  discipline,  which  neverthe- 
less they  mast  be  made  to  go  through,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify them  for  the  business  of  mature  age.  Were  we  not 
able  then  to  discover,  in  what  respects  the  present  life 
could  form  us  for  a  future  one;  yet  nothing  would  be 
more  supp(isable  than  that  it  might,  in  some  respects  or 
other,  from  the  general  analogy  of  Providence,  And 
this,  for  ought  I  see,  might  reasonably  be  said  even 
though  we  should  not  take  in  the  consideration  of  God's 
moral  government  over  the  world.  But, 

IV.  Take  in  this  consideration,  and  consequently,  that 
the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  future  state;  and  then  we  may  distinctly  see, 
how,  and  in  what  respects,  the  present  life  maybe  a  pre- 
paration for  it:  since  we  want,  and  are  capable  of,  im- 
provement in  that  character,  by  moral  and  religious  habits; 
'  and  the  present  life  is  fit  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for 
\  such  improvement :  in  like  manner  as  we  have  already 
\observed,  how,  and  in  what  respects,  infancy,  child- 
liood,  and  youth,  are  a  necessary  preparation,  and  a  na- 
tural state  of  discipline,  for  matare  age. 

Nothing  which  we  at  present  see  would  lead  us  to  the 
thought  of  a  solitary  unactlve  state  hereafter:  but,  if  we 
judge  at  all  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  v>'e  must  suppose, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account  of  it,  that  it  will  be  a 
community.  And  thert,  is  no  shadow  of  any  thing  un- 
reasonable in  conceiving,  though  there  be  no  analogy  for 
it,  that  this  community  will  be,  as  the  Scripture  repre- 
sents it,  under  the  more  immediate,  or,  if  such  an  expres- 
sion may  be  used,  the  more  sensible  government  of  God. 
Nor  is  our  ignorance,  what  will  be  the  employments  of 
this  happy  community,  nor  our  consequent  ignorance, 
what  particular  scope  or  occasion  there  will  be  for  the 
exercise  of  veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  amongst  the 
members  of  it  with  regard  to  each  other ;  any  proof,  that 
there  will  be  no  sphere  of  exercise  for  those  virtues. 
Much  less,  if  that  were  possible,  is  our  ignorance  any 
proof,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  that  frame  of 
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mind,  or  character,  which  is  formed  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  those  particular  virtues  here,  and  which  is  a  re- 
sult from  it.  This  at  least  must  be  owned  in  general, 
that,  as  the  government  established  hi  the  universe  is  mo- 
ral, the  character  of  virtue  and  piety  must,  in  some  way 
or  other,  be  the  condition  of  our  happiness  or  the  quali- 
fication for  it. 

Now  from  what  is  above  observed,  concerning  our  na- 
tural power  of  habits,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of  moral  improvement  by  discipline.  And  how 
greatly  we  want  it,  need  not  be  proved  to  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  great  wickedness  of  mankind;  or 
even  with  those  imperfections,  which  the  best  are  con- 
scious of.  But  it  is  not  perhaps  distinctly  attended  to  bv 
every  one,  that  the  occasion  which  human  creatures  have 
for  discipline,  to  improve  in  them  this  character  of  virtue 
and  piety,  is  to  be  traced  up  higher  than  to  excess  in  the 
passions,  by  indulgence  and  habits  of  vice.  Mankind, 
and  perhaps  all  finite  creatures,  from  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  their  nature,  before  habits  of  virtue,  arc  deficient, 
and  in  danger  of  deviating  from  what  is  right;  and  there- 
fore stand  in  need  of  virtuous  habits,  for  a  security  against 
this  danger.  For,  together  with  the  general  principle  of 
moral  understanding,  we  have  in  our  inward  frame  vari- 
ous affections  towards  particular  external  objects.  These 
affections  are  naturally,  and  of  right,  subject  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  mora!  principle,  as  to  the  occasions  upon 
which  they  may  be  gratified ;  as  to  the  times,  degrees, 
and  manner,  in  which  the  objects  of  them  may  be  pur- 
sued :  but  then  the  principle  of  virtue  can  neither  excite 
them,  nor  prevent  their  being  excited.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  naturally  felt,  when  the  objects  of  them  are  pre- 
sent to  the  mind,  not  only  before  all  consideration  whe- 
ther they  can  be  obtained  by  lawful  means,  but  after  it 
is  found  they  cannot.  For  the  natural  objects  of  affec- 
tion continue  so ;  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
pleasures  of  life,  remain  naturally  desirable  ;  though  they 
cannot  be  obtained  innocently  :  nay,  though  they  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  at  all.  And  when  the  objects  of 
any  affection  wnaiever  cannot  be  obtained  wiihout  un- 
lawful means;  but  m:y  be  obtained  by  them  :  such  affec- 
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tion,  tliough  its  being  excited,  and  its  continuing  some 
time  in  the  mind,  be  as  innocent  as  it  is  natural  and  ne- 
cessary-; yet  cannot  but  be  conceived  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  incline  persons  to  venture  upon  such  unlawful 
means :  and  therefore  must  be  conceived  as  putting 
them  in  some  danger  of  it.  Now  what  is  the  general 
security  against  this  danger,  against  their  actually  deviat- 
ing from  right?  As  the  danger  is,  so  also  must  the  se- 
curity be,  from  within :  from  the  practical  principle  of 
virtue.*  And  the  strengthening  or  improving  this  prin- 
ciple, considered  as  practical,  or  as  a  principle  of  action, 
will  lessen  the  danger,  or  increase  the  security  against  it. 
And  this  moral  principle  is  capable  of  improvement,  by 
proper  discipline  and  exercise  :  by  recollecting  the  prac- 
tical impressions  which  example  and  experience  have 
made  upon  us:  and,  instead  of  following  humour  and 
mere  inclination,  by  continually  attending  to  the  equity 
and  right  of  the  case,  in  whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  it 
in  greater  or  less  matters  ;  and  accustoming  ourselves  al- 
ways to  act  upon  it;  as  being  itself  the  just  and  natural 
motive  of  action  ;  and  as  this  moral  course  of  behaviour 
must  necessarily,  under  the  divine  government,  be  our 
final  interest.  Thus  the  principle  of  virtue,  improved  into 
a  habit,  of  which  improvement  we  are  thus  capable,  will 
plainly  be,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  it,  a  security 
against  the  danger  which  finite  creatures  are  in,  from  the 
very  nature  of  propension,  or  particular  affections.  This 
way  of  putting  the  matter,  supposes  particular  affections 
to  remain  in  a  future  state  ;  which  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  avoid  supposing.  And  if  they  do  ;  we  clearly  see,  that 

*  It  may  be  thoug^ht,  that  a  sense  of  interest  would  as  effectually  restrain  crea- 
tures from  (loinpf  wron^.  Bui  if  l)y  a  soise  of  interest  is  meatit  a  speculative  cOiivic- 
tiou  or  belief,  that  such  and  such  indulgence  would  occasion  tlieui  ffreater  uneasi- 
ness, upon  the  whole,  tlian  salisf:iclion  ;  it  is  contrary  to  present  exi)erience  to  say, 
that  this  sense  of  interest  is  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  thus  indulfifingf  them- 
selves. And  it  by  a  sense  of  inlcrisl  is  nie;int  a  practical  regard  to  what  is  upon  the 
whole  our  happiness  ;  lliis  is  not  ojily  coincident  with. the  principle  of  virtue  or  mo- 
ral rectitude,  but  is  a  part  of  the  ideii  iiself.  And  it  is  evident  this  reiisonnble  self- 
love  wants  to  be  improved,  as  really  as  any  principle  in  our  nature.  For  we  daily 
see  it  overmatched,  not  only  by  the  more  boisterous  passions,  but  by  curiosity,  shame, 
love  of  imitation,  by  any  thing,  even  indolence  -,  espec  ally  if  the  interest,  the  tem- 
poral interest,  suppose,  which  is  the  end  of  siicli  self  love,  be  at  a  distance.  So 
greatly  are  profligate  men  mistaken,  when  they  iiflirm  they  are  wholly  governed  by 
interestedness  and  self  love  ;  and  so  little  cause  is  there  for  moralists  to  disclaim 
this  principle. — See  p.  108. 
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acquired  habits  of  virtue  and  s?lf-government  may  be 
necessary  for  the  regulation  of  them.  However,  though 
we  were  not  distinctly  to  take  in  this  supposition,  but  to 
speak  only  in  general ;  the  thing  really  comes  to  the 
same.  For  habits  of  virtue,  thus  acquired  by  disciphne, 
are  improvement  in  virtue :  and  improvement  in  virtue 
must  be  advancement  in  happiness,  if  the  government  of 
the  universe  be  moral 

From  these  things  we  may  observe,  and  it  will  further 
show  this  our  natural  and  original  need  of  being  improv- 
ed by  discipline,  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  creatures 
made  upright  fall ;  and  that  those  who  preserve  their 
uprightness,  by  so  doing,  raise  themselves  to  a  more 
secure  state  of  virtue.  To  say  that  the  former  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  nature  of  liberty,  is  to  say  no  more,  than 
that  an  event's  actually  happening  is  accounted  for  by  a 
mere  possibility  of  its  happening.    But  it  seems  distinct- 
ly conceivable  from  the  very  nature  of  particular  affec- 
tions or  propensions.    For,  suppose  creatures  intended 
for  such  a  particular  state  of  life,  for  which  such  propen- 
sions were  necessary:  suppose  them  endued  with  such 
propensions,  togellier  with  moral  understanding,  as  well 
including  a  practical  sense  of  virtue  as  a  speculative  per- 
ception of  it ;  and  that  all  these  several  principles,  both 
natural  and  moral,  forming  an  inward  constitution  oi 
mind,  were  in  the  mont  exact  proportion  possible  ;  ^.  e. 
in  a  proportion  the  most  exactly  adapted  to  their  intend- 
ed state  of  life  ;  such  creatures  would  be  made  upright, 
or  finitely  perfect.    Now  particular  propensions,  from 
their  very  nature,  riiust  be  felt,  the  objects  of  them  being 
present ;  though  they  cannot  be  gratified  at  all,  or  not 
with  the  allowance  of  the  moral  principle.    But  if  they 
can  be  gratified  without  its  allowance,  or  by  contradict- 
ing it ;  then  they  must  be  conceived  to  have  some  tend- 
ency, in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some  tendency,  to 
induce  persons  to  such  forbidden  gratification.  Tlii.s 
tendency,  in  some  one  particular  propension,  maybe  in- 
creased, by  the  greater  frequency  of  occasions  naturally 
exciting  it,  than  of  occasions  exciting  others.    The  least 
voluntary  indulgence  in  forbidden  circumstances,  though 
bat  ui  thought,  will  vucrcase  tfiis  wrong  t  .r/Jjnoy;  and  may 
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increase  it  further,  till,  peculiar  conjunctures  perliaps 
c-^nspiring,  it  becomes  effect;  and  clanger  of  deviating 
from  right,  ends  in  actual  deviation  from  it ;  a  danger 
necessarily  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  propension ; 
and  which  therefore  could  not  have  been  prevented, 
though  it  might  have  been  escaped,  or  got  innocently 
through.  The  case  would  be,  as  if  we  were  to  suppose 
a  straight  path  marked  out  for  a  person,  in  which  such  a 
degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady :  but  if  he 
would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand 
objects,  catching  his  eye,  might  lead  him  out  of  it.  Now 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  much  even  the  first  full  overt 
act  of  irregularity  might  disorder  the  inward  constitution ; 
unsettle  the  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions,  which 
formed  it,  and  in  which  the  uprightness  of  its  make  con- 
sisted: but  repetition  of  irregularities  would  produce 
habits.  And  thus  the  constitution  would  be  spoiled  ;  and 
creatures  made  upright,  become  corrupt  and  depraved  in 
their  settled  character,  proportionably  to  their  repeatci 
irregularities  in  occasional  acts.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
these  creatures  might  have  improved  and  raised  them 
selves,  to  a  higher  and  more  secure  state  of  virtue,  by  (lie 
contrary  behaviour:  by  steadily  following  the  mora' 
principle,  supposed  to  be  one  part  of  their  nature  :  and 
thus  withstanding  that  unavoidable  danger  of  defection, 
which  necessarily  arose  from  propension,  the  other  part 
of  it.  For,  by  thus  preserving  their  integrity  for  some 
time,  their  danger  would  lessen ;  since  propensions,  by 
being  inured  to  submit,  would  do  it  more  easily  and  of 
course  :  and  their  security  against  this  lessening  danger 
would  increase ;  since  the  moral  principle  would  gain 
additional  strength  by  exercise :  both  which  things  are 
I  implied  in  the  notion  of  virtuous  liabits.  Thus  then  vi- 
!  cious  indulgence  is  not  only  criminal  in  itself,  but  also 
I  depraves  the  inward  constitution  and  character.  And  vir- 
/  tuous  self-government  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  also 
improves  the  inward  constitution  or  character :  and  may 
improve  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  though  we  should  sup- 
pose it  impossible  for  particular  affections  to  be  absolute- 
ly coincident  with  the  moral  principle  ;  and  consequent- 
ly should  allow,  that  such  creatures  as  have  been  above 
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supposed,  would  for  ever  remain  defectible;  yet  their 
danger  of  actually  deviating  from  right  may  be  almost 
infinitely  lessened,  and  they  fully  fortified  against  what 
remains  of  it ;  if  that  may  be  called  danger,  against  which 
there  is  an  adequate,  effectual  security.  But  still,  this 
their  higher  perfection  may  continue  to  consist  in  habits 
of  virtue  formed  in  a  state  of  discipline,  and  this  their 
more  complete  security  remain  to  proceed  from  them. 
And  thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable,  that  creatures  without 
blemish,  as  they  came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  may  be 
in  danger  of  going  wrong ;  and  so  may  stand  in  need  of 
the  security  of  virtuous  habits,  additional  to  the  moral 
principle  wrought  into  their  natures  by  him.  That  which 
is  the  ground  of  their  danger,  or  their  want  of  security, 
may  be  considered  as  a  deficiency  in  them,  to  which  vir- 
tuous habits  are  the  natural  supply.  And  as  they  are 
naturally  capable  of  being  raised  and  improved  by  dis- 
cipline, it  may  be  a  thmg  fit  and  requisite,  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  circumstances  with  an  eye  to  it :  in 
circumstances  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  to  them  a  state  of 
discipline  for  their  improvement  in  virtue. 

But  how  much  more  strongly  must  this  hold  with  re- 
•^pect  to  those  who  have  corrupted  their  natures,  are 
fallen  from  their  original  rectitude,  and  whose  passions 
are  become  excessive  by  repeated  violations  of  their  in- 
ward constitution?  Upright  creatures  may  want  to  be 
improved :  depraved  creatures  want  to  be  renewed. 
Education  and  discipline,  which  may  be  in  all  degrees 
and  sorts  of  gentleness  and  of  severity,  are  expedient  for 
those  :  but  must  be  absolutely  necessary  for  these.  For 
these,  discipline  of  the  severer  sort  too,  and  in  the  high- 
er degrees  of  it,  must  be  necessary,  in  order  to  wear  out 
vicious  habits;  to  recover  their  primitive  strength  of  self- 
government,  which  indulgence  must  have  weakened  ;  to 
'  repair,  as  well  as  raise  into  a  habit,  the  moral  principle, 
in  order  to  their  arriving  at  a  secure  state  of  virtuous 
happiness. 

Now,  whoever  will  consider  the  thing  may  clearly  see, 
tliivt  the  present  world  is  pccuh'arJy  fit  to  be  a  state  of 
ili.scipline  for  this  purpose,  to  such  as  will  set  them se I 
?•)  uiriid  a'ld  ini.'.i  Mvv.   F'^-,  0-,"  temptations-'vith 
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which  we  are  surrounded  ;  our  experience  of  the  deceits 
of  wickedness  ;  having  been  in  many  instances  led  wrong 
ourselves  ;  the  great  viciousness  of  the  world  ;  the  infinite 
disorders  consequent  upon  it ;  our  being  made  acquaint- 
ed with  pain  and  sorrow,  either  from  our  own  feeling  of 
it,  or  from  the  sight  of  it  in  others  ;  these  things,  though 
-some  of  them  may  indeed  produce  wrong  effects  upon 
our  minds,  yet  when  duly  reflected  upon,  have,  all  of 
them,  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  us  to  a  settled  modera- 
tion and  reasonableness  of  temper :  the  contrary  both 
to  thoughtless  levity,  and  also  to  that  unrestrained 
self-will,  and  violent  bent  to  follow  present  inclina- 
tion, which  may  be  observed  in  undisciplined  minds. 
Such  experience,  as  the  present  state  affords,  of  the 
frailty  of  our  nature  ;  of  the  boundless  extravagance  of 
ungoverned  passion  ;  of  the  power  which  an  infinite 
Being  has  over  us,  by  the  various  capacities  of  misery 
which  he  has  given  us  ;  in  short,  that  kind  and  degree 
of  experience,  which  the  present  state  affords  us,  that 
the  constitution  of  nature  is  such  as  to  admit  the  possi- 
i)ility,  the  danger,  and  the  actual  event,  of  creatures  los- 
ing their  innocence  and  happiness,  and  becoming  vicious 
and  wretched  ;  hath  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  practical 
sense  of  things  very  different  from  a  mere  speculative 
knowledge,  that  we  are  liable  to  vice,  and  capable  of 
misery.  And  who  knows,  whether  the  security  of  crea- 
tures in  the  highest  and  most  settled  state  of  perfection, 
may  not  in  part  arise,  from  their  having  had  such  a  sense 
of  things  as  this,  formed,  and  habitually  fixed  within  them, 
in  some  state  of  probation.  And  passing  through  the 
present  world  with  that  moral  attention,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  acting  a  right  part  in  it,  may  leave  everlast- 
ing impressions  of  this  sort  upon  our  minds.  But  to  be 
a  little  more  distinct:  allurements  to  what  is  wrong; 
difiHculties  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  ;  our  not  being 
able  to  act  a  uniform  right  part  without  some  thought  and 
care  ;  and  the  opportunities  which  we  have,  or  imagine 
we  have,  of  avoiding  what  we  dislike,  or  obtaining  what 
we  desire,  by  unlawful  means,  when  we  either  cannot 
do  it  at  all,  or  at  least  not  so  easily,  by  lawful  ones; 
these  things,  i.  e.  the  snares  and  temptations  of  vice,  are 
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what  render  the  present  world  pecuharly  fit  to  be  a  state 
of  disciphne,  to  those  who  will  preserve  their  integrity  : 
because  they  render  being  upon  our  guard,  resolution, 
and  the  denial  of  our  passions,  necessary  in  order  to  that 
end.  And  the  exercise  of  such  particular  recollection, 
intention  of  mind,  and  self-government,  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  has,  from  the  make  of  our  nature,  a  peculia; 
tendency  to  form  habits  of  virtue  ;  as  implying,  not  onl  s 
a  real,,  but  also  a  more  continued,  and  a  more  intense 
exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle ;  or  a  more  constani 
and  a  stronger  effort  of  virtue  exerted  into  act.  Thus 
suppose  a  person  to  know  himself  to  be  in  particular 
danger,  for  some  time,  of  doing  any  thing  wrong,  which 
yet  he  fully  resolves  not  to  do :  continued  recollection, 
and  keeping  upon  his  guard,  in  order  to  make  good  his 
resolution,  is  a  continued  exerting  of  that  act  of  virtue  in 
?L  ?itcfk  degree,  which  need  have  been,  and  perhaps  would 
have  been,  only  instantaneous  and  weaJc,  had  the  tempta- 
tion been  so.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  self- 
denial  is  essential  to  virtue  and  piety  :  but  it  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth,  though  not  strictly  the  truth  itself, 
to  have  said,  that  it  is  essential  to  discipline  and  improve- 
ment. For  though  actions  materially  virtuous,  which 
have  no  sort  of  difficulty,  but  are  perfectly  agreeable  to 
our  particular  inclinations,  may  possibly  be  done  only 
from  these  particular  inclinations,  and  so  may  not  be  any 
exercise  of  the  principle  of  virtue,  i.  e.  not  be  virtuous 
actions  at  all ;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  that  principle  :  and  when  they  are,  they  have  a 
tendencv  to  form  and  fix  the  habit  of  virtue.  But  when 
the  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle  is  more  continued, 
oftener  repeated,  and  more  intense  ;  as  it  must  be  in  cir- 
cumstances of  danger,  temptation,  and  difficulty,  of  any 
kind  and  in  any  degree  ;  this  tendency  is  increased  pro- 
portionably,  and  a  more  confirmed  habit  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

This  undoubtedly  holds  to  a  certain  length  :  but  how 
far  it  may  hold,  I  know  not.  Neither  our  intellectual 
powers,  nor  our  bodily  strength  can  be  improved  beyond 
such  a  degree  :  and  both  may  be  over-wrought.  Possi- 
bly there  may  be  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  moral  character  ;  which  is  scarce  worth  con- 
sidering. And  I  mention  it  only,  lest  it  should  come 
mto  some  persons'  thoughts,  not  as  an  exception  to  the 
foregoing  observations,  which  perhaps  it  is ;  but  as  a 
confutation  of  them,  which  it  is  not.  And  there  may  be 
several  other  exceptions.  Observations  of  this  kind  can- 
not be  supposed  to  hold  minutely,  and  in  every  case.  It 
is  enough  that  they  hold  in  general.  And  these  plainly 
hold  so  far,  as  that  from  them  may  be  seen  distinctly, 
which  is  all  that  is  intended  by  them,  that  the  present 
world  is  peculiarly  Jit  to  be  a  state  of  discipline,  for  our 
improvement  in  virtue  and  piety  :  in  the  same  sense  as 
some  sciences,  by  requiring  and  engaging  the  attention, 
not  to  be  sure  of  such  persons  as  will  not,  but  of  such  as 
will,  set  themselves  to  them  ;  are  fit  to  form  the  mind  to 
habits  of  attention. 

Indeed  the  present  state  is  so  far  from  proving,  in 
event,  a  discipline  of  virtue  to  the  generality  of  men,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  make  it  a  discipline  of  vice. 
And  the  viciousness  of  the  world  is,  in  difierent  ways, 
the  great  temptation  which  renders  it  a  state  of  virtuous 
discipline,  in  the  degree  it  is,  to  good  men.  The  whole 
end,  and  the  whole  occasion,  of  mankind's  being  placed 
in  such  a  state  as  the  present,  is  not  pretended  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  That  which  appears  amidst  the  general  cor- 
ruption, is,  that  there  are  some  persons,  who,  having 
within  them  the  principle  of  amendment  and  recovery,  at- 
tend to  and  follow  the  notices  of  virtue  and  religion,  be 
they  more  clear  or  more  obscure  which  are  afforded  them ; 
and  that  the  present  world  is,  not  only  an  exercise  of  vir- 
tue in  these  persons,  but  an  exercise  of  it  in  ways  and 
degrees,  peculiarly  apt  to  improve  it :  apt  to  improve  it, 
in  some  respects,  even  beyond  what  would  be,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  required  in  a  perfectly  virtuous  society,  or  in 
a  society  of  equally  imperfect  virtue  with  themselves.  But 
that  the  present  world  does  not  actually  become  a  state 
of  moral  discipline  to  many,  even  to  the  generality,  i.  e. 
that  they  do  not  improve  or  grow  better  in  it,  cannot  be 
urged  as  a  proof,  that  it  was  not  intended  for  moral  dis- 
cipline, by  any  who  at  all  observe  the  analogy  of  nature. 
For,  of  the  numerous  seeds  of  vegetables  and  bodies  of 
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f  animals,  which  are  adapted  and  put  in  the  way,  to  im- 
1  prove  to  such  a  point  or  state  of  natural  maturity  and  per- 
M  faction,  we  do  not  see  perhaps  that  one  in  a  million  actu- 
;|aiiy  does.    Far  the  greatest  part  of  them  decay  before 
[j'iiey  are  improved  to  it;  and  appear  to  be  absolutely 
:  iestroyed.    Yet  no  one,  who  does  not  deny  all  final 
:?auses,  will  deny,  that  those  seeds  and  bodies,  which  do 
attain  to  that  point  of  maturity  and  perfection,  answer 
die  end  for  which  they  were  really  designed  by  nature; 
■uid  therefore  that  nature  designtd  them  for  such  perfec- 
tion.   And  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  though  it  is  not  to 
the  present  purpose,  that  the  appearance  of  such  an 
amazing  waste  in  nature,  with  respect  to  these  seeds  and 
bodies,  by  foreign  causes,  is  to  us  as  unaccountable,  as, 
what  is  much  more  terrible,  the  present  and  future  ruin 
of  so  many  moral  agents  by  themselves,  i.  e.  by  vice. 

Against  this  whole  notion  of  moral  discipline,  it  may 
be  objected,  in  another  way  ;  that  so  far  as  a  course  of 
behaviour,  materially  virtuous,  proceeds  from  hope  and 
fear,  so  far  it  is  only  a  discipline  and  strengthening  of 
self-love.  But  doing  what  God  commands,  b(  cause  he 
commands  it,  is  obedience,  though  it  proceeds  from  hope 
or  fear.  And  a  course  of  such  obedience  will  form 
habits  of  it.  And  a  constant  regard  to  veracity,  justice, 
and  charity,  may  form  distinct  habits  of  these  particular 
virtues ;  and  will  certainly  form  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  of  denying  our  inclinations,  whenever  veracity, 
justice,  or  charity  requires  it.  Nor  is  there  any  founda- 
tion for  this  great  nicety,  with  which  some  affect  to  dis- 
tinguish in  this  case,  in  order  to  depreciate  all  Religion 
proceeding  from  hope  or  fear.  For,  veracity,  justice,  and 
charity,  regard  to  God's  authority,  and  to  our  own  chiet 
interest,  are  not  only  all  three  coincident ;  but  each  of 
them  is,  in  itself,  a  just  and  natural  motive  or  principle 
of  action.  And  he  who  begins  a  good  Hfe  from  any  one 
of  them,  and  perseveres  in  it,  as  he  is  already  in  some 
degree,  so  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming  more  and  more,  of 
that  character  Vv'hich  is  correspondent  to  the  constitution 
of  nature  as  moral ;  and  to  the  relation  which  God 
stands  in  to  us  as  moral  governor  of  it :  nor  consequent- 
ly can  he  fail  of  obtaining  that  happiness,  which  this  con- 
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stitution  and  relation  necessarily  suppose  connected  with 
that  character. 

These  several  observations,  concerning  the  active 
principle  of  virtue  and  obedience  to  God's  commands, 
are  applicable  to  passive  submission  or  resignation  to  his 
will :  which  is  another  essential  part  of  a  right  character, 
connected  with  the  former,  and  very  mncli  in  our  power 
to  form  ourselves  to.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  nothing 
but  afflictions  can  give  occasion  for  or  require  this  vir- 
tue ;  that  it  can  have  no  respect  to,  nor  be  any  way  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  for,  a  state  of  perfect  happiness :  but 
it  is  not  experience  which  can  make  us  think  thus. 
Prosperity  itself,  whilst  any  thing  supposed  desirable  is 
not  ours,  begets  extravagant  and  unbounded  thoughts. 
Imagination  is  altogether  as  much  a  source  of  discontent, 
as  any  thing  in  our  external  condition.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  there  can  be  no  scope  for  patience,  when  sorrov/ 
shall  be  no  more;  but  there  may  be  need  of  a  temper  of 
mind,  which  shall  have  been  formed  by  patience.  For, 
though  self-love,  considered  merely  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple leading  us  to  pursue  our  chief  interest,  cannot  but  be 
uniformly  coincident  with  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
God's  commands,  our  interest  being  rightly  understood; 
because  this  obedience,  and  the  pursuit  of  our  own  chief 
interest,  must  be  in  every  case  one  and  the  same  thing: 
yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  self-love,  considered 
merely  as  the  desire  of  our  own  interest  or  happiness, 
can,  from  its  nature,  be  thus  absolutely  and  miiformly 
coincident  with  the  will  of  God  ;  any  more  than  particu- 
lar affections  can  :*  coincident  in  such  sort,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  be  excited  upon  occasions  and  in  degrees,  im- 
possible to  be  gratified  consistently  Avith  the  constitution 
of  things,  or  the  divine  appointments.  So  that  habits  of 
resignation  rmx,  upon  this  account,  be  requisite  for  all 
creatures  :  habits,  I  say  ;  which  signify  what  is  formed 
by  use.  However,  in  general  it  is  obvious  that  both 
self-love  and  particular  affection  in  human  creatures  con- 
sidered only  as  passive  feelings,  distort  and  rend  the 
mind  ;  and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  discipline.  Now 
denial  of  tliose  particular  affections,  in  a  course  of  active 
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virtu i  and  obedience  to  God's  will,  has  a  tendency  to 
moderate  them;  and  seems  also  to  have  a  tendency  to 
habituate  the  mind,  to  be  easy  and  satisfied  with  that 
degree  of  happiness  which  is  allotted  us,  i.  e.  to  moderate 
self-love.  But  the  proper  discipline  for  resignation  is 
affliction.  For  a  right  behaviour  under  that  trial ;  recol- 
lecting oin'selves  so  as  to  consider  it  in  the  view,  in  which 
Religion  teaches  us  to  consider  it,  as  from  the  hand  of 
God;  receiving  it  as  what  he  appoints,  or  thinks  proper 
to  permit,  in  his  world  and  under  his  government;  this 
will  habituate  the  mind  to  a  dutiful  submission.  And 
such  submission,  together  with  the  active  principle  of 
obedience,  make  up  the  temper  and  character  in  us, 
which  answers  to  his  sovereignty  ;  and  which  absolutely 
belongs  to  the  condition  of  our  being,  as  dependent  crea- 
tures. Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  this  is  only  breaking  the 
m.ind  to  a  submission  to  mere  power;  for  mere  power 
may  be  accidental,  and  precarious,  and  usurped :  but  ii 
is  forming  within  ourselves  the  temper  of  resignation 
to  his  rightful  authority,  who  is,  by  nature,  supreme 
over  all. 

Upon  the  whole :  such  a  character,  and  such  qualifi- 
cations, are  necessary  for  a  mature  state  of  life  in  the 
present  world,  as  nature  alone  does  in  no  wise  bestow ; 
but  has  put  it  upon  us,  in  great  part,  to  acquire,  in  our 
progress  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another,  from  child- 
hood to  mature  age ;  put  it  upon  us  to  acquire  them,  by 
giving  us  capacities  of  doing  it,  and  by  placing  us,  in  the 
beginning  of  life,  in  a  condition  fit  for  it.  And  this  is  a 
general  analogy  to  our  condition  in  the  present  world,  as 
in  a  state  of  moral  discipline  for  another.  It  is  in  vain 
then  to  object  against  the  credibility  of  the  present  life'? 
being  intended  for  this  purpose,  that  all  the  trouble  an-J 
the  danger  unavoidably  accompanying  such  discipline, 
might  have  been  saved  us,  by  our  being  made  at  once 
the  creatures  and  the  characters,  which  we  were  to  he. 
For  we  experience,  that  what  we  were  to  he,  was  to  be.  the 
efi"ect  of  what  we  would  do:  and  that  the  general  conduct 
of  nature  is,  not  to  save  us  trouble  or  danger,  but  to 
make  us  capable  of  going  through  them,  and  to  put  it 
upon  us  to  do  so.    Acquirements  of  our  own,  experience 
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and  habits,  are  the  natural  supply  to  our  deficiencies,  and 
security  against  our  dangers  :  since  it  is  as  plainly  natu- 
ral to  set  ourselves  to  arqaire  the  qualifications,  as  the 
external  things,  which  we  stand  in  need  of.  In  particu- 
lar, it  is  as  plainly  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  we  should 
with  regard  to  our  temporal  interest,  form  and  cultivate 
practical  principles  within  us,  by  attention,  use,  and  dis- 
cipline, as  any  thing  whatever  is  a  natural  law;  chiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  life,  but  also  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  it.  And  the  alternative  is  left  to  our  choice  : 
either  to  improve  ourselves,  and  better  our  condition ;  or, 
in  default  of  such  improvement,  to  remain  deficient  and 
wretched.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  credible,  from  the 
analogy  of  nature,  that  the  same  may  be  our  case,  with 
respect  to  the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  and  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing,  which  may  seem  implied  in  the 
j)resent  world's  being  a  state  of  probation;  that  it  is  a 
theatre  of  action,  for  the  manifestation  of  persons'  cha- 
racters, with  respect  to  a  future  one  :  not,  to  be  sure,  to 
an  all-knowing  f5eing,  but  to  his  creation  or  part  of  it. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  consequence  of  our  being 
in  a  state  of  probation  in  the  other  senses.  However,  it 
is  not  impossible,  that  men's  showing  and  making  mani- 
fest, what  is  in  their  heart,  what  their  real  character  is, 
may  have  respect  to  a  future  life,  in  ways  and  manr/;"  ^ 
which  we  are  not  acquainted  with:  particularly  it  /,'*ap/ 
be  a  means,  for  the  Author  oi"  Nature  does  not  appear  to 
do  any  thing  without  means,  of  their  being  disposed  of 
suitably  to  their  characters;  and  of  its  being  known  to 
the  creation,  by  way  of  example,  that  they  are  thus  dis- 
posed of.  But  not  to  enter  upon  any  conjectural  account 
of  this;  one  may  just  mention,  that  the  manifestation  of 
persons'  characters  contributes  very  much,  in  various 
ways,  to  the  carrying  on  a  great  part  of  that  general 
course  of  nature,  respecting  mankind,  which  comes  under 
our  observation  at  present.  I  shall  only  add,  that  pro- 
bation, in  both  these  senses,  as  well  as  in  that  treated  of 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  is  implied  in  moral  government ; 
=ince  by  persons'  behaviour  vmder  it,  their  characters  can- 
not but  be  manifested,  and  if  they  behave  well,  improved. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  OPINION  OF  NECESSITY,  CONSIDERED  AS 
INFLUENCING  PRACTICE. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  Treatise  it  appears,  that  the 
condition  of  mankind,  considered  as  inhabitants  of  this 
world  only,  and  under  the  government  of  God  which  we 
experience,  is  greatly  analogous  to  our  condition,  as  de- 
signed for  another  world,  or  under  that  farther  govern- 
ment, which  Religion  teaches  us.    If  therefore  any  assert, 
as  a  Fatalist  must,  that  the  opinion  of  universal  Necessity 
is  reconcilable  with  the  former ;  there  immediately  arises 
a  question  in  the  way  of  analogy,  whether  he  must  not 
:\lso  own  it  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  latter,  i.  e.  with 
the  system  of  Religion  itself,  and  the  proof  of  it.  The 
reader  then  will  observe,  that  the  question  now  before  us 
iS  not  absolute;    Whether  the  opinion  of  Fate  be  recon- 
Qlable  V'^ith  Religion  ;  but  hypothetical,  whether,  upon 
Isupposition  of  its  being  reconcilable  with  the  constitu- 
jtion  of  Nature,  it  be  not  reconcilable  with  Religion  also: 
|or,  what  pretence  a  Fatalist,  not  other  persons,  but  9 
Fatalist,  has  to  conclude  from  his  opinion,  that  there  can 
|be  no  such  thing  as  Religion.    And  as  the  puzzle  and 
'obscurity,  which  must  unavoidably  arise  from  arguing 
upon  so  absurd  a  supposition  as  that  of  universal  Neces- 
sity, Avill,  I  fear,  easily  be  seen  ;  it  will,  I  hope,  as  easily 
be  excused. 

'  But  since  it  has  been  all  along  taken  for  granted,  as  a 
thing  proved,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Na 
ture,  or  natural  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  since  an 
objection  may  be  made  against  the  proof  of  this,  from 
the  opinion  of  universal  Necessity,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  such  Necessity  will  itself  account  for  the  origin  and 
preservation  of  all  things  :  it  is  requisite,  that  this  objec- 
tion be  distinctly  ans^'^red ;  or  that  it  be  shown,  that  a 
Fatality  supposed  consistent  with  what  we  certainly  ex- 
perience, does  not  destroy  the  proof  of  an  intelligent 
Author  and  Governor  of  Nature;  before  we  proceed  to 
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consider,  whether  it  destroys  the  proof  of  a  moral 
Governor  of  it,  or  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  Rehgion. 
\  Now,  when  it  is  said  by  a  FataUst,  that  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  Nature,  and  the  actions  of  men,  that  every 
thing,  and  every  mode  and  circumstance  of  every  thing, 
IS  necessary,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise ; 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  Necessity  does  not  exclude 
d;  liberation,  choice,  preference,  and  acting  from  certain 
principles,  and  to  certain  ends:  because  all  this  is  mat- 
ter of  undoubted  experience,  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
'  what  every  man  may,  every  moment,  be  conscious  of. 

And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  Necessity,  alone  and  of 
i  itself,  is  in  no  sort  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  Na- 
\  ture,  and  how  things  came  to  be  and  to  continue  as  the\' 
are ;  but  only  an  account  of  this  circumstance  relating  to 
their  origin  and  continuance,  that  they  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  than  thev  are  and  have  been.    The  as- 
sertion,  that  every  thing  is  by  Necessity  of  Nature,  is 
I  not  an  answer  to  tlic  question  ;  Whether  the  world  came 
I  into  b.^ing  as  it  is,  by  an  intelligent  Agent  forming  it  thus, 
Aor  not :  but  to  quite  another  question ;  Whether  it  came 
jlinto  being  as  it  is,  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we 
I  jcail  veccssariiy,  or  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we  call 
Iffreely.    For  suppose  farther,  that  one  who  was  a  Fata- 
\  list,  and  one  who  kept  to  his  natural  sense  of  things, 
/  and  believed  himself  a  Free  Agent,  were  disputing  toge- 
i  Iher,  and  vindicating  their  respective  opinions;  and  they 
j  should  happen  to  instance  in  a  house :  they  would  agree 
I  that  it  was  built  by  an  architect.    Their  difference  con- 
\  cerning  Necessity  and  Freedom  would  occasion  no  dif- 
\  f'  rence  of  judgment  concerning  this;  but  only  concerning 
)  another  matter ;  whether  the  architect  built  it  necessa- 
]  rily  or  freely.    Suppose  then  they  should  proceed  to  in- 
;  quire  concerning  the  constitution  of  nature :  in  a  lax 
!  way  of  speaking,  one  of  them  might  say,  it  was  by  Ne- 
!  cessity;  and  the  other,  by  Freedom  :  but  if  they  had  any 
meaning  to  their  words,  as  the  latter  must  mean  a  Free 
;  Agent,  so  the  former  must  at  length  be  reduced  to  mean 
\  an  Agent,  whether  he  would  say  one  or  more,  acting  by 
Necessity  :  for  abstract  notions  can  do  nothing.  Indeed 
we  ascribe  to  God  a  necessary  existence,  uncaused  by 
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any  agent.  For  we  find  within  ourselves  the  idea  of 
infinity,  i.  e.  immensity  and  eternity,  impossible,  even  in 
imagination,  to  be  removed  out  of  being.  We  seem  to 
liscern  intuitively,  that  there  must,  and  cannot  but  be, 
-omewhat,  external  to  ourselves,  answering  this  idea,  or 
the  archetype  of  it.  And  from  hence  (for  this  abstract, 
as  much  as  any  other,  implies  a  concrete^  we  conclude, 
that  there  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  an  infinite  and  immense 
eternal  Being  existing,  prior  to  all  design  contributing  to 
his  existence,  and  exclusive  of  it.  And  from  the  scan- 
tiness of  language,  a  manner  of  speaking  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  that  Necessity  is  the  foundation,  the  reason,  the 
account  of  the  existence  of  God.  But  it  is  not  alleged, 
nor  can  it  be  at  all  intended,  that  every  thing  exists  as  it 
does,  by  this  kind  of  Necessity  ;  a  Necessity  antecedent 
in  nature  to  design  :  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  meant  that  every 
thing  exists  as  it  does,  by  this  kind  of  Necessity,  upon 
several  accounts  ;  and  particularly  because  it  is  admitted, 
that  design,  in  the  actions  of  men,  contributes  to  many 
alterations  in  nature.  For  if  any  deny  this,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  reason  with  them. 

I     From  these  things  it  follows ;  First,  That  when  a  Fa- 
[talist  asserts,  that  every  thing  is  by  Necessity,  he  must 
[mean,  by  an  Agent  acting  necessarily  ;  he  must,  I  say,  mean 
I  this,  for  I  am  very  sensible  he  would  not  choose  to  mean 
(kit :  and  Secondly,  That  the  Necessity,  by  which  such  an 
lAgent  is  supposed  to  act,  does  not  exclude  intelhgence 
l^nd  design.    So  that,  were  the  system  of  Fatality  admit- 
ted, it  would  just  as  much  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  world,  as  for  the  structure  of  a  house,  and  no  more. 
Necessity  as  much  requires  and  supposes  a  Necessary 
:  Agent,  as  Freedom  requires  and  supposes  a  Free  Agent, 
do  be  the  former  of  the  world.    And  the  appearances  of 
{design  and  of  final  causes  in  the  constitution  of  nature-  as 
Ireally  prove  this  acting  Agent  to  be  an  intelligent  designer, 
or  to  act  from  choice;  upon  the  scheme  of  Necessity, 
supposed  possible,  as  upon  that  of  Freedom. 

It  appearing  thus,  that  the  notion  of  Necessity  does 
(not  destroy  the  proof,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author 
iof  Nature  and  natural  Governor  of  the  world  ;  the  pre- 
sent question,  which  the  analogy  before  mentioned  sug- 
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gests*  and  which,  I  think,  it  will  answer,  is  this:  Whether 
the  opinion  of  Necessity,  supposed  consistent  with  possi- 
bility, Avitli  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  the  natural 
government  which  we  experience  exercised  over  it,  de- 
stroys all  reasonable  ground  of  belief,  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  Religion :  or  whether  that  opinion  be  reconcil- 
able with  Religion  ;  with  the  system,  and  the  proof  of  it. 

Suppose  then  a  Fatalist  to  educate  any  one,  from  his 
youth  up,  in  his  own  principles;  that  the  child  should 
reason  upon  them,  and  conclude,  that  since  he  cannot 
possibly  behave  otherwise  than  he  does,  he  is  not  a  sub- 
iect  of  blame  or  commendation,  nor  can  deserve  to  be 
rewarded  or  punished:  imagine  him  to  eradicate  the  very 
perceptions  of  blame  and  commendation  out  of  his  mind, 
by  means  of  this  system  ;  to  form  his  temper,  and  cha- 
racter, and  behaviour  to  it ;  and  from  it  to  judge  of  the 
treatment  he  was  to  expect,  say,  from  reasonable  men, 
upon  his  coming  abroad  into  the  world :  as  the  Fatalist 
iudges  from  this  system,  what  he  is  to  expect  from  the 
Author  of  Nature,  and  with  regard  to  a  future  state.  I 
cannot  forbear  stopping  here  to  ask,  whether  any  one  of 
common  sense  would  think  fit,  that  a  child  should  be  put 
upon  these  speculations,  and  be  left  to  apply  them  to 
practice.  And  a  man  has  little  pretence  to  reason,  who 
is  not  sensible,  that  we  are  all  children  in  speculations  of 
this  kind.  However,  the  child  would  doubtless  be  highly 
delighted  to  find  himself  freed  from,  the  restraints  of 
fear  and  shame,  with  which  his  play-fellows  were  fetter- 
ed and  embarrassed;  and  highly  conceited  in  his  supe- 
rior knowledge,  so  far  beyond  his  years.  But  conceit 
and  vanity  would  be  the  least  bad  part  of  the  influence, 
which  these  principles  must  have,  when  thus  reasoned 
and  acted  upon,  during  the  course  of  his  education.  He 
must  either  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  be  the  plague  of  all 
about  iiim,  and  himself  too,  even  to  his  own  destruction: 
or  else  correction  must  be  continually  made  use  of,  to 
supply  the  want  of  those  natural  perceptions  of  blame 
and  commendation,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  to  give  him  a  practical  impression,  of  what 
he  had  reasoned  himself  out  of  the  belief  of,  that  he  was 

•  p.  184. 
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in  fact,  an  accountable  child,  and  to  be  punished  for 
doing  what  he  was  forbid.    It  is  therefore  in  reality  im- 
possible, but  that  the  correction  which  he  must  meet 
v/itli,  in  the  course  of  his  education,  must  convince  him, 
that  if  the  scheme  he  was  instructed  in  were  not  false  ; 
yet  that  he  reasoned  inconclusively  upon  it,  and  some- 
how or  other  misapplied  it  to  practice  and  common  life ; 
as  v^'hat  the  Fatalist  experiences  of  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidence at  present,  ought  in  all  reason  to  convince  him, 
that  this  scheme  is  misapplied,  v.  hen  apphed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Religion.*    But  supposing  the  child's  temper 
could  remain  still  formed  to  the  system,  and  his  expec- 
tation of  the  treatment  he  was  to  have  in  the  world  be 
regulated  by  it ;  so  as  to  expect  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  blame  or  punish  him,  for  any  thing  which  he 
should  do,  because  he  could  not  help  doing  it :  upon  this 
supposition  it  is  manifest  he  would,  upon  his  coming 
abroad  into  the  world,  be  insupportable  to  society,  and 
the  treatment  which  he  would  receive  from  it  would 
render  it  so  to  him;  and  he  could  not  fail  of  doing  some- 
what, very  soon,  for  which  he  would  be  delivered  over 
into  the  hands  of  civil  justice.    And  thus,  in  the  end,  he 
would  be  convinced  of  the  obligations  he  was  under  to 
his  wise  instructor.   Or  suppose  this  scheme  of  Fatality, 
in  any  other  way,  applied  to  practice,  such  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  will  be  found  equally  absurd;  equally  falla- 
cious in  a  practical  sense:  for  instance,  that  if  a  man  be 
destined  to  live  such  a  time,  he  shall  live  to  it,  though 
lie  take  no  care  of  his  own  preservation;  or  if  he  he 
[destined  to  die  before  that  time,  no  care  can  prevent  it; 
Itherefore  all  care  about  preserving  one's  life  is  to  be 
neglected:   which   is  the  fallacy  instanced  in  by  tin 
nr.cients.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  these  prac- 
!!■  Ill  absurdities  can  be  drawn  from  reasoning,  upon  the 
s'  ipposition  that  we  are  free  ;  but  all  such  reasoning  with 
regard  to  the  common  affairs  of  life  is  justified  by  expe- 
rience.   And  therefore,  though  it  were  admitted  that  this 
opinion  of  Necessity  were  speculatively  true;  yet,  with 
regard  to  oractice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  false,  so  far  as  our 
experience  reaches  :  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our  present 

*  r.  ins. 
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life.  For,  the  constitution  of  the  present  world,  and  the 
condition  in  which  we  are  actually  placed,  is,  as  if  we 
were  free.  And  it  may  perhaps  justly  be  concluded,  that 
since  the  whole  process  of  action,  through  every  step  of 
it,  suspense,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way,  determining, 
and  at  last  doing  as  we  determine,  is  as  if  we  were  free, 
therefore  we  are  so.  But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is, 
that  under  the  present  natural  government  of  the  world, 
we  find  we  are  treated  and  dealt  with,  as  if  we  were  free, 
prior  to  all  consideration  whether  we  are  or  not.  Were 
this  opinion  therefore  of  Necessity  admitted  to  be  ever 
so  true  ;  yet  such  is  in  fact  our  condition  and  the  natural 
course  of  things,  that  whenever  we  apply  it  to  life  and 
practice,  this  application  of  it  always  misleads  us,  and 
cannot  but  mislead  us,  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  with 
regard  to  our  present  interest.  And  how  can  people 
think  themselves  so  very  secure  then,  that  the  same 
application  of  the  same  opinion  may  not  mislead  them 
also,  in  some  analogous  manner,  with  respect  to  a  future, 
a  more  general,  and  more  important  interest  .^^  For, 
Religion  being  a  practical  subject;  and  the  analogy  of 
nature  showing  us,  that  we  have  not  faculties  to  apply 
this  opinion,  were  it  true  one,  to  practical  subjects; 
whenever  we  do  apply  it  to  the  subject  of  Religion,  and 
thence  conclude,  that  we  are  free  from  its  obligations,  it 
is  plain  this  conclusion  cannot  be  depended  upon.  There 
will  still  remain  just  reason  to  think,  whatever  appear- 
ances are,  that  we  deceive  ourselves;  in  somewhat  of  a 
like  manner,  as  when  people  fancy  they  can  draw  con- 
tradictory conclusions  from  the  idea  of  infinity. 

From  these  things  together,  the  attentive  reader  will 
see  it  follows,  that  if  upon  supposition  of  Freedom  the 
evidence  of  Religion  be  conclusive,  it  remains  so,  upon 
supposition  of  Necessity,  because  the  notion  of  Necessity 
is  not  applicable  to  practical  subjects:  i.e.  with  respect 
to  them,  is  as  if  it  were  Jiot  true.  Nor  does  this  contain 
any  reflection  upon  reason,  but  only  upon  what  is  un- 
reasonable. For  to  pretend  to  act  upon  reason,  in  oppo- 
sition to  practical  principles,  which  the  Author  of  our  na- 
ture gave  us  to  act  upon;  and  to  pretend  to  apply  our 
reason  to  subjects,  with  regard  to  which,  our  own  short 
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views,  and  even  our  experience,  will  show  us,  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon;  and  such,  at  best,  the  subject  of  Neces- 
sitA'must  be;  this  is  vanity,  conceit,  and  unreasonableness. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  tind  within  ourselves  a 
will,  and  are  conscious  of  a  character.  Now  if  this,  in 
us, 'be  reconcilable  with  Fate,  it  is  reconcilable  with  it, 
in  the  Author  of  Nature.  And  besides,  natural  govern- 
ment and  final  causes  imply  a  character  and  a  will  in  the 
Governor  and  Designer;*  a  will  concerning  the  creatures 
whom  he  governs.  The  Author  of  Nature  then  being 
certainly  of  some  character  or  other,  notwithstanding 
Necessity;  it  is  evident  this  Necessity  is  as  reconcilable 
with  the  particular  character  of  benevolence,  veracity, 
and  justice,  in  him,  which  attributes  are  the  foundation  of 
Religion,  as  with  any  other  character :  since  we  find  this 
Necessity  no  more  hinders  men  from  being  benevolent, 
than  cruel ;  true,  than  faithless  ;  just,  than  unjust ;  or,  if 
the  Fatalist  pleases,  what  we  call  unjust.  For  it  is  said 
indeed,  that  what,  upon  supposition  of  Freedom,  would 
be  just  punishment ;  upon  supposition  of  Necessity,  be- 
comes manifestly  unjust:  because  it  is  punishment  in- 
flicted for  doing  that  which  persons  could  not  avoid 
doing.  As  if  the  Necessity,  wl^ich  is  supposed  to  de- 
stroy the  injustice  of  murder,  for  instance,  would  not 
also  destroy  the  injustice  of  punishing  it.  However,  as 
little  to  the  purpose  as  this  objection  is  in  itself,  it  is  very 
much  to  the  purpose  to  observe  from  it,  how  the  notions 
of  justice  and  injustice  remain,  even  whilst  Ave  endeavour 
to  suppose  them  removed ;  how  they  force  themselves 
upon  the  mind,  even  whilst  we  are  making  suppositions 
destructive  of  them:  for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  in 
the  world,  but  would  be  ready  to  make  this  objection  at 
first  thought. 

But  though  it  is  most  evident,  that  universal  Neces- 
sity, if  it  be  reconcilable  with  any  thing,  is  reconcilable 
with  that  character  in  the  Author  of  Nature,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Religion;  "Yet,  does  it  not  plainly  destroy 
the  proof,  that  he  is  of  that  character,  and  consequently 

*  By  will  and  character  is  meant  that  which,  in  speaking  of  men,  we  sliould  ex- 
press, not  only  l)y  th-z-se  words,  l)ut  also  by  the  words  twper,  iuste,  dispositions,  proc- 
tical  principles  :  that  whole  frame  of  mind,  from  whence  we  act  in  one  manner  rather 
than  another. 
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the  proof  of  Religion  ?"  By  no  means.  For  we  find,  that 
happiness  and  misery  are  not  our  fate,  in  any  such  sense 
as  not  to  be  the  consequences  of  our  behaviour  ;  but  that 
they  are  the  consequences  of  it.*  We  find  God  exer- 
cises the  same  kind  of  government  over  us,  with  that 
which  a  father  exercises  over  his  children,  and  a  civil 
magistrate  over  his  subjects.  Now,  whatever  becomes 
of  abstract  questions  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
it  evidently  appears  to  us,  that  veracity  and  justice  must 
1)6  the  natural  rule  and  measure  of  exercising  this  autho- 
rity or  government,  to  a  Being  who  can  have  no  compe- 
titions, or  interfering  of  interests,  with  his  creatures  and 
his  subjects. 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  Liberty,  though  we  experience 
its  truth,  may  be  perplexed  with  difficulties,  which  run 
up  into  the  most  abstruse  of  all  speculations ;  and  as  the 
opinion  of  Necessity  seems  to  be  the  very  basis  upon 
which  infidelity  grounds  itself ;  it  may  be  of  some  use 
to  offer  a  more  particular  proof  of  the  obligations  of 
Religion,  which  may  distinctly  be  shown  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  this  opinion. 

The  proof  from  final  causes  of  an  intelligent  Author 
of  Nature  is  not  affected  by  the  opinion  of  Ntcessity  ; 
supposing  Necessity  a  thing  possible  in  itself,  and  recon- 
cilable with  the  constitution  of  things.t  And  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  independent  on  this  or  any  other  speculation, 
that  he  governs  the  world  by  the  method  of  rewards  and 
punishments  :t  and  also  that  he  hath  given  us  a  moral 
faculty,  by  which  we  distinguish  between  actions,  and 
approve  some  as  virtuous  and  of  good  desert,  and  disap- 
\  prove  others  as  vicious  and  of  ill  desert.§  Now  this 
moral  discernment  implies,  in  the  notion  of  it,  a  rule  of 
action^  and  a~ruTe  of  a  very  pecuhar  "kind:  for  it  carries 
in  it  authority  and  a  right  of  direction ;  authority  in  such 
a  sense,  as  that  we  cannot  depart  from  it  without  being 
self-condemned. II  And  that  the  dictates  of  this  moral 
^faculty,  which  are  by  nature  a  rule  to  us,  are  moreover 
The  laws  of  God,  laws  in  a  sense  including  sanctions ; 
may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  of  a  rule  or  guide  of 

*  Cliap.  ii.  t  P'  134,  &c.  t  Chap.  ii. 
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action,  in  creatures  who  arc  capable  of  considering  it  as 
i2,iven  them  by  their  Maker,  not  only  raises  immediately 
a  sense  of  duty,  but  also  a  sense  of  security  in  following 
it,  and  of  danger  in  deviating  from  it.  A  direction  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  given  to  creatures  capable  of  look- 
ing upon  it  as  such,  is  plainly  a  command  from  him  :  and 
a  command  from  him  necessarily  includes  in  it,  at  least, 
an  implicit  promise  in  case  of  obedience,  or  threatening 
in  case  of  disobedience.  But  then  the  sense  or  percep- 
tion of  good  and  ill  desert,*  which  is  contained  in  the 
moral  discernment,  renders  the  sanction  explicit,  and 
makes  it  appear,  as  one  may  say,  expressed.  For  since 
his  method  of  government  is  to  reward  and  punish 
actions,  his  having  annexed  to  some  actions  an  insepa- 
rable sense  of  good  desert,  and  to  others  of  ill,  this  surely 
amounts  to  declaring,  upon  whom  his  punishments  shall 
be  inflicted,  and  his  rewards  be  bestowed.  For  he  must 
have  given  us  this  discernment  and  sense  of  things,  as 
a  presentiment  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter:  that  is,  by 
way  of  information  beforehand,  what  we  are  finally  to 
expect  in  this  world.  There  is  then  most  evident  ground 
to  think,  that  the  government  of  God,  upon  the  whole, 
will  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  nature  which  he  has 
given  us:  and  that,  in  the  upshot  and  issue  of  things, 
happiness  and  misery  shall,  in  fact  and  event,  be  made 
to  follow  virtue  and  vice  respectively;  as  he  has  already, 
in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  associated  the  ideas  of  them  in 
our  minds.  And  from  hence  might  easily  be  deduced 
the  obligations  of  religious  worship,  were  it  only  to  be 
considered  as  a  means  of  preserving  upon  our  minds  a 
sense  of  this  moral  government  of  God,  and  securing  our 
obedience  to  it :  which  yet  is  an  extremely  imperfect 
view  of  that  most  important  duty. 

Now,  I  say,  no  objection  from  Necessity  can  lie  against 
this  general  proof  of  Religion.  None  against  the  pro- 
position reasoned  upon,  that  we  have  such  a  moral  faculty 
and  discernment ;  because  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
a  thing  of  experience,  that  human  kind  is  thus  «)nstitut- 
ed  :  none  against  the  conclusion  ;  because  it  is  imme- 
diate and  wholly  from  this  fact.    For  the  conclusion,  that 
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God  will  finally  reward  the  righteous  and  punish  tlie 
wicked,  is  not  here  drawn,  from  its  appearing  to  us  fit* 
that  he  should ;  but  from  its  appearing,  that  he  has  told 
us,  he  loill.  And  this  he  hath  certainly  told  us,  in  the 
promise  and  threatening,  which  it  hath  been  observed 
the  notion  of  a  command  implies,  and  the  sense  of  good 
and  ill  desert  which  he  has  given  us,  more  distinctly  ex- 
presses. And  this  reasoning  from  fact  is  confirmed,  and 
in  some  degree  even  verified,  by  other  facts ;  by  the  na- 
tural tendencies  of  virtue  and  of  vice;t  and  by  this,  that 
God,  in  the  natural  course  of  his  providence,  punish(  s 
vicious  actions  as  mischievous  to  society  ;  and  also  vi- 
cious actions  as  such  in  the  strictest  sense. +  So  that  the 
general  proof  of  Religion  is  unanswerably  real,  even  upon 
the  wild  supposition  which  we  are  arguing  upon. 

It  must  likewise  be  observed  further,  that  natural  Re- 
ligion hath,  besides  this,  an  external  evidence  ;  which  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  if  it  could  be  true,  would  not  affect. 
For  suppose  a  person,  by  the  observations  and  reasoning 
above,  or  by  any  other,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Religion ; 
that  there  is  a  God,  who  made  the  world,  who  is  the  moral 
Governor  and  Judge  of  mankind,  and  will  upon  the  whole 
deal  Vvith  every  one  according  to  his  works  :  I  say,  sup- 
pose a  person  convinced  of  this  by  reason  ;  but  to  know 
nothing  at  all  of  antiquity,  or  the  present  state  of  man- 
kind: it  would  be  natural  for  such  a  one  to  be  inquisitive, 
what  was  the  history  of  this  system  of  doctrine  ;  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  manner,  it  came  first  into  the  world  ; 
uud  whether  it  were  believed  by  any  considerable  part 
of  it.    And  were  he  upon  inquiry  to  find,  that  a  parti- 

*  flowover,  I  am  far  frorii  intending  to  deny,  that  tlie  will  of  God  is  determined, 
Uy  w.iat  is  fit,  by  the  riglit  and  reason  of  the  case;  though  one  chooses  to  decline 
matters  of  such  abstract  S)ie('iilation,  and  to  speak  with  caution  when  one  does  speak 
lit  lliem.  But  if  it  bi'  intelligible  to  say,  that  it  is  fit  and  reasonahle  for  every  one  to 
consult  his  own  happiness,  then  fitness  of  action,  or  the  right  and  reason  of  the  case,  is 
an  intelligible  manner  of  speaking.  And  it  seenis  as  inconceivable,  to  suppose  God 
to  approve  one  course  of  action,  or  one  end,  (ireferably  to  another,  whicli  yet  his 
acting  at  all  from  design  implies  that  he  does,  without  supposing  somewhat  prior  in 
that  end,  to  be  the  ground  of  the  preference  ;  as  to  snpiiose  him  to  discern  an  ab- 
stract proposition  to  be  true,  without  snpjiosing  somewhat  prior  in  it,  to  be  tlie  ground 
of  the  discernment.  It  doth  not  therefore  a[)pear,  that  moral  right  is  any  more  re- 
Uitive  to  perception,  than  abstract  truth  is  ;  or  that  it  a  any  more  improper,  to  speak 
(if  the  fitness  and  rifrhtness  of  actions  and  ends,  as  founded  in  th«!  nature  of  things, 
than  to  speak  of  abstract  trutli,  as  thus  founded. 
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cular  person,  in  a  late  age,  first  of  all  proposed  it,  as  a 
deduction  of  reason,  and  that  mankind  were  before 
wholly  ignorant  of  it ;  then,  though  its  evidence  from 
reason  would  remain,  there  would  be  no  additional  pro- 
bability of  its  truth,  from  the  account  of  its  discovery. 
But  instead  of  this  being  the  fact  of  the  case,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  find,  what  could  not  but  afford  him 
a  very  strong  confirmation  of  its  truth :  First,  That 
somewhat  of  this  system,  with  more  or  fewer  additions 
and  alterations,  hath  been  professed  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  of  which  we  have  any  certain  information 
relating  to  this  matter.  Secondly,  That  it  is  certain 
historical  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  things  up,  that  this 
whole  system  of  belief,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator 
and  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  and  that  mankind  is 
in  a  state  of  Religion,  was  received  in  the  first  ages. 
And  Thirdly,  That  as  there  is  no  hint  or  intimation  in 
history,  that  this  system  was  first  reasoned  out ;  so  there 
is  express  historical  or  traditional  evidence,  as  ancient 
as  history,  that  it  was  taught  first  by  revelation.  Now 
these  things  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  weight.  The 
first  of  them,  general  consent,  shows  this  system  to  be 
conformable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The 
second,  namely,  that  Rehgion  was  believed  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  especially  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  superstitious  or  false  additions  to  it, 
cannot  but  be  a  further  confirmation  of  its  truth.  For 
it  is  a  proof  of  this  alternative :  either  that  it  came  into 
the  world  by  revelation ;  or  that  it  is  natural,  obvious, 
and  forces  itself  upon  the  mind.  The  former  of  these 
is  the  conclusion  of  learned  men.  And  whoever  will 
consider,  how  unapt  for  speculation  rude  and  uncultivat- 
ed minds  are,  will,  perhaps  from  hence  alone,  be  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  truth.  And  as  it  is  shown  in 
the  Second  Part*  of  this  Treatise,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  such  peculiar  presumption  against  a  revelation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  as  there  is  supposed  to  be  against 
subsequent  ones :  a  sceptic  could  not,  I  think,  give  any 
account,  which  would  appear  more  probable  even  to 
himself,  of  the  early  pretences  to  revelation ;  than  by . 
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supposing  some  real  original  one,  from  whence  they 
were  copied.  And  the  third  thing  above  mentioned, 
that  there  is  express  historical  or  traditional  evidence  as 
ancient  as  history,  of  the  system  of  Religion  being  taught 
mankind  by  revelation ;  this  must  be  admitted  as  some 
degree  of  real  proof,  that  it  was  so  taught.  For  why 
should  not  the  most  ancient  tradition  be  admitted  as 
some  additional  proof  of  a  fact,  against  which  there  is  no 
presumption  ?  And  this  proof  is  mentioned  here,  because 
it  has  its  weight  to  show,  that  Religion  came  into  the 
world  by  revelation,  prior  to  all  consideration  of  the 
proper  authority  of  any  book  supposed  to  contain  it ; 
and  even  prior  to  all  consideration,  whether  the  reve- 
lation itself  be  uncorruptly  handed  down,  and  related,  or 
mixed  and  darkened  with  fables.  Thus  the  historical 
account,  which  we  have  of  the  origin  of  Religion,  taking 
in  all  circumstances,  is  a  real  confirmation  of  its  truth, 
no  way  affected  by  the  opinion  of  Necessity.  And  the 
external  evidence,  even  of  natural  Religion,  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable. 

But  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  and  ought  to  be 
recollected  after  all  proofs  of  virtue  and  religion,  Avhich 
are  only  general ;  that  as  speculative  reason  may  be 
neglected,  prejudiced,  and  deceived,  so  also  may  our 
moral  understanding  be  impaired  and  perverted,  and  the 
dictates  of  it  not  impartially  attended  to.  This  indeed 
proves  nothing  against  the  reality  of  our  speculative  or 
practical  faculties  of  perception ;  against  their  being 
intended  by  nature,  to  inform  us  in  the  theory  of  things, 
and  instruct  us  how  we  are  to  behave,  and  what  we  are 
to  expect  in  consequence  of  our  behaviour.  Yet  our 
liableness,  in  the  degree  we  are  liable,  to  prejudice  and 
perversion,  is  a  most  serious  admonition  to  us  to  be 
upon  our  guard,  with  respect  to  what  is  of  such  conse- 
quence, as  our  determinations  concerning  virtue  and 
religion ;  and  particularly  not  to  take  custom,  and 
fashion,  and  slight  notions  of  honour,  or  imaginations  of 
present  ease,  use,  and  convenience  to  mankind,  for  the 
only  moral  rule.* 

The  foregoing  observations,  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
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the  thing,  and  the  history  of  ReHgion,  amount,  when 

raken  together,  to  a  real  practical  proof  of  it,  not  to  be 
oonfuted:  such  a  proof  as,  considering  the  infinite  im- 
portance of  the  thing,  I  apprehend,  would  be  admitted 
iuUy  sufficient,  in  reason,  to  influence  the  actions  of  men, 
who  act  upon  thought  and  reflection  ;  if  it  were  admitted 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary.  But  it  may  be 
said;  "There  are  many  probabilities,  which  cannot  indeed 
be  confuted,  i.  e.  shown  to  be  no  probabilities,  and  yet 
may  be  overbalanced  -by  greater  probabilities  on  the 
other  side  ;  much  more  by  demonstration.  And  there  is 
no  occasion  to  object  against  particular  arguments  alleged 
for  an  opinion,  Avhen  the  opinion  itself  may  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  false,  without  meddling  with  such  argu- 
ments at  all,  but  leaving  them  just  as  they  are.*  Now  the 
method  of  government  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
especially  rewarding  and  punishing  good  and  ill  desert 
as  such  respectively,  must  go  upon  supposition,  that  we 
,are  Free  and  not  Necessary  Agents.  And  it  is  incredi- 
ble, that  the  Author  of  Nature  should  govern  us  upon  a 
supposition  as  true,  which  he  knows  to  be  false ;  and 
therefore  absurd  to  think,  he  will  reward  or  punish  us 
for  our  actions  hereafter ;  especially  that  he  will  do  it 
under  the  notion,  that  they  are  of  good  or  ill  desert." 
Here  then  the  matter  is  brought  to  a  point.  And  the 
answer  to  all  this  is  full,  and  not  to  be  evaded  ;  that 
the  whole  constitution  and  course  of  things,  the  whole 
analogy  of  providence,  shows  beyond  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is  false ;  wher- 
ever the  fallacy  lies.  The  doctrine  of  freedom  indeed 
clearly  shows  where :  in  supposing  ourselves  Neces- 
sary, when  in  truth  we  are  Free  Agents.  But,  upon 
the  supposition  of  Necessity,  the  fallacy  lies  in  tak- 
ing for  granted,  that  it  is  incredible  Necessary  Agents 
should  be  rewarded  and  punished.  But  that,  somehow 
or  other,  the  conclusion  now  mentioned  is  false,  is  most 
certain.  For  it  is  fact,  that  God  does  govern  even  brute 
creatures  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things.  And  men  are  rewardtd 
and  punished  for  their  actions,  punished  for  actions 
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mischievous  to  society  as  being  so,  punished  for  vicious 
actions  as  such ;  by  the  natural  instrumentahty  of  each 
other,  under  the  present  conduct  of  Providence.  Nay 
even  the  affection  of  gratitude,  and  the  passion  of  resent- 
ment, and  the  rewards  and  punishments  following  from 
them,  which  in  general  are  to  be  considered  as  natural, 
i.  e.  from  the  Author  of  Nature ;  these  rewards  and 
punishments,  being  naturally*  annexed  to  actions  con- 
sidered as  implying  good  intention  and  good  desert,  ill 
intention  and  ill  desert ;  these  natural  rewards  and 
puriishments,  I  say,  are  as  much  a  contradiction  to  the 
conclusion  above,  and  show  its  falsehood,  as  a  m.ore  exact 
and  complete  rewarding  and  punishing  of  good  and  ill 
desert  as  such.  So  that  if  it  be  incredible,  that  Neces- 
sary Agents  should  be  th\is  rewarded  and  punished ; 
then,  men  are  not  necessary  but  free ;  since  it  is  matter 
of  fact,  that  they  are  thus  rewarded  and  punished.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the  supposition  we  have 
been  arguing  upon,  it  be  insisted,  that  men  are  Neces- 
sary Agents  ;  then,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the 
further  supposition  of  Necessary  Agents  being  thus 
rewarded  and  punished  :  since  we  ourselves  are  thus 
dealt  with. 

From  the  whole  therefore  it  must  follow,  that  a  Neces- 
sity supposed  possible,  and  reconcilable  with  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  does  in  no  sort  prove  that  the  Author  oi 
Nature  will  not,  nor  destroy  the  proof  that  he  will,  fi- 
nally and  upon  the  whole,  in  his  eternal  government, 
render  his  creatures  happy  or  miserable,  by  some  means 
or  other,  as  they  behave  well  or  ill.  Or,  to  express  this 
conclusion  in  words  conformable  to  the  title  of  the 
Chapter,  the  analogy  of  nature  shows  us,  that  the  opinion 
of  Necessity,  considered  as  practical,  is  false.  And  if 
Necessity,  upon  the  supposition  above  mentioned,  doth 
not  destroy  the  proof  of  natural  Religion,  it  evidently 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

From  these  things  likewise  we  may  learn,  in  what 
sense  to  understand  that  general  assertion,  that  the 
opinion  of  Necessity  is  essentially  destructive  of  all  reli- 
gion.   Firs^,  in  a  practical  sense ;  that  by  this  notion, 
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atheistical  men  pretend  to  satisfy  and  encourage  them- 
selves in  vice,  and  justify  to  others  their  disregard  to  all 
religion.  And  secondly,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  that  it 
is  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  constitution  of  nature, 
and  to  what  we  may  every  moment  experience  in  our- 
selves, and  so  overturns  every  thing.  But  by  no  means 
is  this  assertion  to  be  understood,  as  if  Necessity,  sup- 
posing it  could  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  consti- 
tution of  things  and  with  what  we  experience,  were  not 
also  reconcilable  with  Religion:  for  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, it  demonstrably  is  so, 

CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  SCHEME 
OR  CONSTITUTION,  IMPERFECTLY  COMPREHENDED. 

Though  it  be,  as  it  cannot  but  be,  acknowledged,  that 
the  analogy  of  nature  gives  a  strong  credibility  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  Religion,  and  to  the  several  particu- 
lar things  contained  in  it,  considered  as  so  many  matters 
of  fact;  and  likewise  that  it  shows  this  credibility  not  to 
be  destroyed  by  any  notions  of  Necessity:  yet  still,  ob- 
jections may  be  insisted  upon,  against  the  wisdom, 
equity,  and  goodness  of  the  divine  government  implied 
in  the  notion  of  Religion,  and  against  the  method  by 
which  this  government  is  conducted;  to  which  objections 
analogy  can  be  no  direct  answer.  For  the  credibility, 
or  the  certain  truth,  of  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  imme- 
diately prove  any  thing  concerning  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  it:  and  analogy  can  do  no  more,  immediately  or 
directly,  than  show  such  and  such  things  to  be  true  or 
credible,  considered  only  as  matters  of  fact.  But  still, 
if,  upon  supposition  of  a  moral  constitution  of  nature 
and  a  moral  government  over  it,  analogy  suggests  and 
makes  it  credible,  that  this  government  must  be  a 
scheme,  system,  or  constitution  of  government,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  number  of  single  unconnected  acts  of 
distributive  justice  and  goodness;  and  likewise,  that  it 
must  be  a  scheme,  so  imperfectly  comprehended,  and  of 
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Buch  a  sort  in  other  respects,  as  to  afford  a  direct  gene- 
ral answer  to  all  objections  against  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  it:  then  analogy  is,  remotely,  of  great  service  in 
answering  those  objections  ;  both  by  suggesting  the  an- 
swer, and  showing  it  to  be  a  credible  one. 

Now  this,  upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
For,  First,  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  mo- 
ral government  over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural 
government  suggests  and  makes  it  credible,  that  his  moral 
government  must  be  a  scheme,  quite  beyond  our  compre- 
hension: and  this  affords  a  general  answer  to  all  objec- 
tions against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  it.  And,  Se- 
condly, A  more  distinct  observation  of  some  particular 
things  contained  in  God's  scheme  of  natural  govern- 
ment, the  like  things  being  supposed,  by  analogy,  to  be 
contained  in  his  moral  government,  will  further  show, 
how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  these  objections. 

I.  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral  go- 
vernment over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural  go- 
vernment suggests  and  makes  it  credible,  that  his  moral 
government  must  be  a  scheme,  quite  beyond  our  com- 
prehension ;  and  this  affords  a  general  answer  to  all  ob- 
jections against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  it.  It  is 
most  obvious,  analogy  renders  it  highly  credible,  that, 
upon  supposition  of  a  moral  government,  it  must  be  a 
scheme :  for  the  world,  and  the  whole  natural  govern- 
ment of  it,  appears  to  be  so:  to  be  a  scheme,  system,  or 
constitution,  whose  parts  correspond  to  each  other,  and 
to  a  whole ;  as  really  as  any  work  of  art,  or  as  any  par- 
ticular model  of  a  civil  constitution  and  government. 
In  this  great  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  individuals 
have  various  peculiar  relations  to  other  individuals  of 
their  own  species.  And  whole  species  are,  we  find, 
variously  related  to  other  species,  upon  this  earth.  Nor 
do  we  know,  how  much  further  these  kinds  of  relations 
may  extend.  And,  as  there  is  not  any  action  or  natural 
<!vent,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  so  single  and  un- 
connected, as  not  to  have  a  respect  to  some  other  ac- 
tions and  events;  so  possibly  each  of  them,  when  it  has 
not  an  im.mediate,  may  yet  have  a  remote,  natural  re- 
lation to  other  actions  and  events,  much  beyond  the 
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compass  of  this  present  world.  There  seems  indeed 
nothing,  from  whence  we  can  so  much  as  make  a  conjec- 
ture, whether  all  creatures,  actions,  and  events,  through- 
out the  whole  of  nature,  have  relations  to  each  other. 
But,  as  it  is  obvious,  that  all  events  have  future  un- 
knovrn  consequences;  so  if  we  trace  any,  as  far  as  we 
can  go,  into  what  is  connected  with  it,  we  shall  find, 
that  if  such  event  were  not  connected  with  somewhat 
further  in  nature  unknown  to  us,  somewhat  both  past 
and  present,  such  event  could  not  possibly  have  been  at 
all.  Nor  can  we  give  the  whole  account  of  any  one 
thing  whatever;  of  all  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessary  ad- 
juncts; those  adjuncts,  I  mean,  without  which  it  could 
not  have  been.  By  this  most  astonishing  connexion, 
these  reciprocal  correspondences  and  mutual  relations, 
every  thing  Avhich  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature  is  ac- 
lually  brought  about.  And  things  seemingly  the  most 
insignificant  imaginable  are  perpetually  observed  to  be 
necessary  conditions  to  other  things  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  so  that  any  one  thing  whatever  may,  for  ought 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  a  necessary  condition  to 
any  other.  The  natural  world  then,  and  natural  govern- 
ment of  it,  being  such  an  incomprehensible  scheme ;  so 
incomprehensible,  that  a  man  must,  really  in  the  li- 
teral sense,  know  nothing  at  all,  who  is  not  sensible  of 
his  ignorance  in  it ;  this  immediately  suggests,  and 
strongly  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  moral  world  and 
government  of  it  may  be  so  too.  Indeed  the  natural 
and  moral  constitution  and  government  of  the  world  are 
so  connected,  as  to  make  up  together  but  one  scheme: 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  first  is  formed  and 
carried  on  merely  in  subserviency  to  the  latter;  as  the 
vegetable  world  is  for  the  animal,  and  organized  bodies 
for  minds.  But  the  thing  intended  here  is,  without  in- 
quiriivg  how  far  the  administration  of  the  natural  world 
is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  moral,  only  to  observe  the 
credibility,  that  one  should  be  analogous  or  similar  to 
the  other:  that  therefore  every  act  of  divine  justice  and 
goodness  may  be  supposed  to  look  much  beyond  itself, 
and  its  immediate  object;  may  have  some  reference  to 
other  parts  of  God's  moral  administration,  and  to  a  ge- 
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neral  moral  plan  ;  and  that  every  circumstance  of  this  his 
moral  government  may  be  adjusted  beforehand  with  a 
view  to  the  whole  of  it.  Thus  for  example  :  the  deter- 
mined length  of  time,  and  the  degrees  and  ways,  in 
which  virtue  is  to  remain  in  a  state  of  warfare  and  disci- 
pline, and  in  which  wickedness  is  permitted  to  have  its 
progress;  the  times  appointed  for  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice; the  appointed  instruments  of  it;  the  kinds  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  the  manners  of  their  distri- 
bution; all  particular  instances  of  divine  justice  and 
goodness,  and  every  circumstance  of  them,  may  have 
such  respects  to  each  other,  as  to  make  up  altogether  a 
v/hole,  connected  and  related  in  all  its  parts ;  a  scheme 
or  system,  which  is  as  properly  one  as  the  natural  world 
is,  and  of  the  like  kind.  And  supposing  this  to  be  the 
case;  it  is  most  evident,  that  we  are  not  competent 
judges  of  this  scheme,  from  the  small  parts  of  it  which 
come  within  our  view  in  the  present  life:  and  therefore 
no  objections  against  any  of  these  parts  can  be  insisted 
upon  by  reasonable  men. 

This  our  ignorance,  and  the  consequence  here  drawn 
from  it,  are  universally  acknowledged  upon  other  occa- 
sions; and  though  scarce  denied,  yet  are  universally  for- 
got, when  persons  come  to  argue  against  Religion.  And 
it  is  not  perhaps  easy,  even  for  the  most  reasonable  men, 
always  to  bear  in  mind  the  degree  of  our  ignorance,  and 
make  due  allowances  for  it.  Upon  these  accounts,  it 
may  not  be  useless  to  go  on  a  little  further,  in  order  to 
show  more  distinctly,  how  just  an  answer  our  ignorance 
is,  to  objections  against  the  scheme  of  Providence. 
Suppose  then  a  person  boldly  to  assert,  that  the  things 
complained  of,  the  origin  and  continuance  of  evil,  might 
easily  have  been  prevented  by  repeated  interpositions ;" 
interpositions  so  guarded  and  circumstanced,  as  would 
preclude  all  mischief  arising  from  them  ;  or,  if  this  were 
impracticable,  that  a  scheme  of  government  is  itself  an 
impeifection ;  since  more  good  might  have  been  pro- 
duced, without  any  scheme,  system,  or  constitution  at  all, 
by  continued  single  unrelated  acts  of  distributive  justice 
and  goodness;  because  these  would  have  occasioned  no 
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irregularities.  And  farther  than  this,  it  is  presumed,  the 
objections  will  not  be  carried.  Yet  the  answ  er  is  obvi- 
ous: that  were  these  assertions  true,  still  the  obsc^rvations 
above,  concerning  our  ignorance  in  the  scheme  of  divine 
government  and  the  consequence  drawn  from  it,  would 
hold,  in  great  measure;  enough  to  vindicatte  Religion, 
against  all  objections  from  the  disorders  of  the  present 
state.  Were  these  assertions  true,  yet  the  government 
of  the  world  might  be  just  and  good  notwithstanding ;  for, 
at  the  most,  they  would  infer  nothing  more  than  that  it 
might  have  been  better.  But  indeed  they  are  mere 
arbitrary  assertions  ;  no  man  being  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  the  possibilities  of  things,  to  bring  any  proof  of 
them  to  the  lowest  degree  of  probability.  For  however 
possible  what  is  asserted  may  seem;  yet  many  instances 
may  be  alleged,  in  things  much  less  out  of  our  reach,  of 
suppositions  absolutely  impossible,  and  reducible  to  the 
most  palpable  self-contradictions,  which,  not  every  one 
by  any  means  would  perceive  to  be  such,  nor  perhaps 
any  one  at  first  sight  suspect.  From  these  things,  it  is 
easy  to  see  distinctly,  how  our  ignorance,  as  it  is  the 
common,  is  really  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  objections 
against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Providence.  If  a 
man,  contemplating  any  one  providential  dispensation, 
which  had  no  relation  to  any  others,  should  object,  that 
he  discerned  in  it  a  disregard  to  justice,  or  a  deficiency 
of  goodness ;  nothing  would  be  less  an  answer  to  such 
objection,  than  our  ignorance  in  other  parts  of  provi- 
dence, or  in  the  Possibilities  of  things,  no  way  related 
to  what  he  was  contemplating.  But  when  we  know  not 
but  the  parts  objected  against  may  be  relative  to  other 
parts  miknown  to  us;  and  when  we  are  unacquainted 
with  what  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  practicable  in 
the  case  before  us  ;  then  our  ignorance  is  a  satisfactory 
answer ;  because,  some  unknown  relation,  or  some  un- 
known impossibility,  may  render  what  is  objected  against, 
just  and  good;  nay  good  in  the  highest  practicable  de- 
gree. 

II.  And  how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  such  ob- 
jections, will  further  appear,  by  a  more  distinct  observa- 
tion of  some  particular  things  contained  in  the  natural 
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government  of  God,  the  like  to  which  may  be  supposed, 
from  analogy,  to  be  contained  in  his  moral  government. 

First,  As  in  the  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  no  ends 
appear  to  be  accomplished  without  means:  so  we  find 
that  means  very  undesirable,  often  conduce  to  bring 
about  ends  in  such  a  measure  desirable,  as  greatly  to 
overbalance  the  disagreeableness  of  the  means.  And  in 
case.s  wliere  such  means  are  conducive  to  such  ends,  it 
is  not  reason,  but  experience,  which  shows  us,  that  they 
are  thus  conducive.  Experience  also  shows  many  means 
to  be  conducive  and  necessary  to  accomplish  ends,  which 
means,  before  experience,  Ave  should  have  thought,  would 
have  had  even  a  contrary  tendency.  Now  from  these 
observations  relating  to  the  natural  scheme  of  the  world, 
the  moral  being  supposed  analogous  to  it,  arises  a  great 
credibility,  that  the  putting  our  misery  in  each  other's 
power  to  the  degree  it  is,  and  making  men  liable  to  vice 
to  the  degree  we  are  ;  and  in  general,  that  those  tilings 
which  are  objected  against  the  moral  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, may  be,  upon  the  whole,  friendly  and  assistant  to 
virtue,  and  productive  of  an  overbalance  of  happiness  : 
^.  e.  the  things  objected  against  may  be  means,  by  which 
an  overbalance  of  good  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  pro- 
duced. And  from  the  same  observations,  it  appears  to 
^  be  no  presumption  against  this,  that  we  do  not,  if  indeed 
we  do  not,  see  those  means  to  have  any  such  tendency, 
or  that  they  seem  to  us  to  have  a  contrary  one.  Thus 
those  things,  which  we  call  irregularities,  may  not  be  so 
at  all:  because  they  may  be  means  of  accomplishing 
wise  and  good  ends  more  considerable.  And  it  may  be 
added,  as  above,  that  they  may  also  be  the  only  means, 
by  which  these  wise  and  good  ends  are  capable  of  being 
accomplished. 

After  these  observations  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  absurd  and  wicked  conclusion  from 
any  of.them,  that  though  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
from  whence  we  are  capable  of  vice  and  misery,  may,  as 
it  undoubtedly  docs,  contribute  to  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  the  world;  and  though  the  actual  permission 
of  evil  may  be  beneficial  to  it :  (i.  e.  it  would  have  been 
mere  mischievou?,  not  that  a  wicked  person  had  himself 
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abstained  from  his  own  wickedness,  but  that  any  one 
5;;id  forcibly  prevented  it,  than  that  it  was  permitted:) 
\ct  notwithstanding,  it  might  have  been  much  better  for 
tli  j  world,  if  this  very  evil  had  never  been  done.  Nay 
It  is  most  clearly  conceivable,  that  the  very  commission 
01  wickedness  may  be  beneficial  to  the  world,  and  yet, 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  more  beneficial  for  men  to  re- 
frain from  it.  For  thus,  in  the  wise  and  good  constitu- 
tion of  the  natural  world,  there  are  disorders  which  brins: 
their  own  cures;  diseases,  which  are  themselves  reme- 
dies. Many  a  man  would  have  died,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  gout  or  a  fever;  yet  it  would  be  thought  madness  to 
assert,  that  sickness  is  a  better  or  more  perfect  state  :han 
health;  though  the  like,  with  regard  to  the  moral  world, 
has  been  asserted.  But, 

Secondly,  The  natural  government  of  the  w^orld  is  car- 
ried on  by  general  laws.  For  this  there  may  be  wise 
and  good  reasons :  the  wisest  and  best,  for  ought  we 
know  to  tlie  contrary.  And  that  there  are  such  reasons,, 
is  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by  the  analogy  of  nature:/ 
by  our  being  made  to  experience  good  ends  to  be  ac-y 
complished,  as  indeed  all  the  good  which  we  enjoy  is 
accomplished,  by  this  means,  that  the  laws,  by  which  the 
world  is  governed,  are  general.  For  we  have  scarce  any 
kind  of  enjoyments,  but  what  we  are,  in  some  way  or 
other,  instrumental  in  procuring  ourselves,  by  acting  in 
a  manner  which  we  foresee  likely  to  procure  them:  now 
this  foresight  could  not  be  at  all,  were  not  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  carried  on  by  general  laws  And 
though,  for  ought  we  know  to  the  contrary  ,  every  single 
case  may  be,  at  length,  found  to  have  been  provided  for 
even  by  these:  yet  to  prevent  all  irregularities,  or  remedy 
them  as  they  arise,  by  the  wisest  and  best  general  laws, 
may  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  thmgs  ;  as  we  see  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  in  .civil  government.  But  then 
we  are  ready  to  think,  that,  the  constitution  of  nature  re- 
maining as  it  is,  and  the  course  of  things  being  permitted 
to  go  on,  in  other  respects,  as  it  does,  there  might  be 
interpositions  to  prevent  irr;  gularities  ;  though  they  could 
not  have  been  prevented,  or  remedied  by  any  genera] 
laws.    And  there  would  itv'  •     be  reason  to  wish,  which, 
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by  the  way,  is  very  different  from  a  right  to  claim,  that 
all  irregularities  were  prevented  or  remedied  by  present 
interpositions,  if  these  interpositions  would  have  no  other 
effect  than  this.  But  it  is  plain  they  would  have  some 
visible  and  immediate  bad  eff"ects:  for  instance,  they 
would  encourage  idleness  and  negligence ;  and  they 
would  render  doubtful  the  natural  rule  of  life,  which  is 
ascertained  by  this  very  thing,  that  the  course  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And  further,  it  is 
certain  they  would  have  distant  effects,  and  very  great 
ones  too;  by  means  of  the  wonderful  connexions  before 
mentioned.*  So  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess,  what 
would  be  the  whole  result  of  the  interpositions  desired. 
It  may  be  said,  any  bad  result  might  be  prevented  by 
further  interpositions,  whenever  there  was  occasion  for 
them :  but  this  again  is  talking  quite  at  random,  and  in 
the  dark.t  Upon  the  whole  then,  we  see  wise  reasons, 
why  the  course  of  the  world  should  be  carried  on  by 
general  laws,  and  good  ends  accomplished  by  this  means: 
and  for  ought  we  know,  there  may  be  the  wisest  rea- 
sons for  it,  and  the  best  ends  accomplished  by  it.  We 
have  no  ground  to  believe,  that  all  irregularities  could  be 
remedied  as  they  arise,  or  could  have  been  precluded,  by 
general  laws.  We  find  that  interpositions  would  pro- 
duce evil,  and  prevent  good:  and,  for  ought  we  know, 
they  would  produce  greater  evil  than  they  would  prevent; 
and  prevent  greater  good  than  they  would  produce.  And 
if  this  be  the  case,  then  the  not  interposing  is  so  far  from 
being  a  ground  of  complaint,  that  it  is  an  instance  of 
goodness.  This  is  intelligible  and  sufficient :  and 
going  further,  seems  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  our 
faculties. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  "after  all,  these  supposed  im- 
possibilities and  relations  are  what  we  are  unacquainted 
with  ;  and  we  must  judge  of  Religion,  as  of  other  things, 
by  what  we  do  know,  and  look  upon  the  rest  as  nothing  : 
or  however,  that  the  answers  here  given  to  what  is  ob- 
jected against  Religion,  may  equally  be  made  use  of  to 
invalidate  the  proof  of  it ;  since  their  stress  lies  so  very 
much  upon  oiu'  ignorance."  But, 
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First,  Though  total  ignorance  in  £iny  niDtter  does  in- 
deed equall}^  destroy,  or  rather  preclude,  all  proof  con- 
cerning it,  and  objections  against  it ;  yet  partial  igno- 
rance does  not.  For  we  may  in  any  degree  be  conviiiceH, 
that  a  person  is  of  such  a  character,  and  consequenlly 
will  pursue  such  ends  ;  though  we  are  greatly  ignorant, 
what  is  the  proper  way  of  acting,  in  order  the  most 
effectually  to  obtain  those  ends :  and  in  this  case, 
objections  against  his  manner  of  acting,  as  seemingly 
not  conducive  to  obtain  them,  might  be  answered  by 
our  ignorance;  though  the  proof  that  such  ends  were 
intended,  might  not  at  all  be  invalidated  by  it.  Thus, 
the  proof  of  Religion  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  character 
of  God,  and  consequently  that  his  government  is  moral, 
and  that  every  one  upon  the  whole  shall  receive  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts ;  a  proof  that  this  is  the  designed  end 
of  his  government.  But  we  are  not  competent  judges, 
what  is  the  proper  way  of  acting,  in  order  the  most 
effectually  to  accomplish  this  end.*  Therefore  our  ig- 
norance is  an  answer  to  objections  against  the  conduct 
of  Providence,  in  permitting  irregularities,  as  seeming 
contradictory  to  this  end.  IS^ow,  since  it  is  so  obvious, 
that  our  ignorance  may  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  ob- 
jections against  a  thing,  and  yet  not  affect  the  proof  of  it; 
till  it  can  be  shown,  it  is  frivolous  to  assert,  that  our  ig- 
norance invalidates  the  proof  of  Religion,  as  it  does  the 
objections  against  it. 

Second/i/,  Suppose  unknown  impossibilities,  and  un- 
known relations,  might  justly  be  urged  to  invalidate  the 
proof  of  Religion,  as  well  as  to  answer  objections 
against  it:  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  proof  of 
it  were  doubtful.  Yet  still,  let  the  assertion  be  despised, 
or  let  it  be  ridiculed,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  moral 
obligations  would  remain  certain,  though  it  were  not 
certain  what  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  the  conse- 
quences of  observing  or  violating  them.  For,  these 
obligations  arise  immediatelv  and  necessarily  from  the 
judgment  of  our  own  mind,  unless  perverted,  which  we 
cannot  violate  w^ithout  being  self-condemned.  And  they 
would  be  certain  too,  from  considerations  of  interest. 
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For  though  it  wcru  doubtful,  what  will  be  the  future  con- 
sequences of  virtue  and  vice;  yet  it  is,  however,  credible, 
that  they  may  have  those  consequences,  which  Religion 
teaches  us  they  will :  and  this  credibility  is  a  certain  * 
obligation  in  point  of  prudence,  to  abstain  from  all  wick- 
edness, and  to  live  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  all 
that  is  good.  But, 

Thirdhj,  The  answers  above  given  to  the  objections 
•against  Religion  cannot  equally  be  made  use  of  to  inva- 
lidate the  proof  of  it.  For,  upon  suspicion  that  God  ex- 
ercises a  moral  government  over  the  world,  analogy  does 
most  strongly  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this  moral  govern- 
ment must  be  a  scheme,  or  constitution,  beyond  our 
comprehension.  And  a  thousand  particular  analogies 
show  us,  that  parts  of  such  a  scheme,  from  their  relation 
to  other  parts,  may  conduce  to  accomplish  ends,  which 
we  should  have  thought  they  had  no  tendency  at  all  to 
accomplish:  nay  ends,  which  before  experience,  we 
should  have  thought  such  parts  were  contradictory  to, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  prevent.  And  therefore  all  these 
analogies  show,  that  the  way  of  arguing  made  use  of  in 
objecting  against  Religion  is  delusive :  because  they 
show  it  is  not  at  all  incredible,  that,  could  we  compre- 
hend the  whole,  we  should  find  the  permission  of  the 
disorders  objected  against  to  be  consistent  with  justice 
and  goodness  ;  and  even  to  be  instances  of  them.  Now 
this  is  not  applicable  to  the  proof  of  Religion,  as  it  is  to 
the  objections  against  it;t  and  therefore  cannot  invali- 
date that  proof,  as  it  does  these  objections. 

Lastly,  From  the  observation  now  made,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  answers  above  given  to  the  objections 
against  Providence,  though,  in  a  general  way  of  speak- 
ing, they  may  be  said  to  be  taken  from  our  ignorance  ; 
yet  are  by  no  means  {aken  merely  from  that,  but  from 
somewhat  which  analogy  shows  us  concerning  it.  For 
analogy  shows  us  positively,  that  our  ignorance  in  the 
possibilities  of  things,  and  the  various  relations  in  nature, 
renders  us  incompetent  judges,  and  leads  us  to  false  con- 
clusions, in  cases  similar  to  this,  in  which  we  pretend  to 
judge  and  to  object.    So  that  the  things  above  insisted 
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upon  are  nof;  mere  suppositions  of  unknown  impossi- 
bilities and  relations :  but  they  are  suggested  to  our 
thoughts,  and  even  forced  upon  the  observation  of  seri- 
ous men,  and  rendered  credible  too,  by  the  analogy  of 
nature.'  And  therefore  to  take  these  things  into  the 
account,  is  to  judge  by  experience  and  what  we  do 
know :  and  it  is  not  judging  so,  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

.  The  observations  of  the  last  Chapter  lead  us  to  consider 
this  little  scene  of  human  life,  in  which  we  are  so  busily 
engaged,  as  having  a  reference,  of  some  sort  or  other,  to 
a  much  larger  plan  of  things.  Whether  we  are,  any 
way,  related  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  boundless 
universe,  into  which  we  are  brought,  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain. But  it  is  evident,  that  the  course  of  things,  which 
comes  within  our  view,  is  connected  with  somewhat, 
past,  present,  and  future,  beyond  it.*  So  that  we  are 
placed,  as  one  may  speak,  in  the  middle  of  a  scheme, 
not  a  fixed  but  a  progressive  one,  every  way,  incompre- 
hensible: incomprehensible,  in  a  manner  equally,  with 
respect  to  what  has  been,  what  now  is,  and  what  shall 
be  hereafter.  And  this  scheme  cannot  but  contain  in  it 
somewhat  as  wonderful,  and  as  much  beyond  our  thought 
and  conception,!  as  any  thing  in  that  of  Religion.  For, 
will  any  man  in  his  senses  say,  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
conceive,  how  the  world  came  to  be  and  to  continue  as 
it  is,  without,  than  with,  an  intelligent  Author  and  Go- 
vernor of  it  ?  or,  admitting  an  intelligent  Governor  of  it, 
that  there  is  some  other  rule  of  government  more  natu- 
ral, and  of  easier  conception,  than  that  which  we  call 
moral?  Indeed,  without  an  intelligent  Author  and 
Governor  of  Nature,  no  account  at  all  can  be  given,  how 
this  universe,  or  the  part  of  it  particularly  in  which  we 
are  concerned,  came  to  be,  and  the  course  of  it  to  be 
carried  on,  as  it  is:  nor  any,  of  its  general  end  and  de- 
sign, without  a  moral  Governor  of  it.  That  there  is  an 
intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  and  natural  Governor  of 

*  p.  1 19,  &C.  t  See  Part  II.  Ch.  ii. 
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the  world,  is  a  principle  gone  upon  in  the  foregoing 
treatise;  as  proved,  and  generally  known  and  confessed 
to  be  proved.  And  the  very  notion  of  an  intelligent 
Author  of  Nature,  proved  by  particular  final  causes,  im- 
plies a  will  and  a  character.*  Now,  as  our  whole  nature, 
the  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  leads  us  to  conclude 
his  will  and  character  to  be  moral,  just,  and  good:  so  we 
can  scarce  in  imagination  conceive,  what  it  can  be  other- 
wise. However,  in  consequence  of  this  his  will  and 
character,  whatever  it  be,  he  formed  the  universe  as  it 
is,  and  carries  on  the  course  of  it  as  he  does,  rather  than 
in  any  other  manner ;  and  has  assigned  to  us,  and  to  all 
living  creatures,  a  part  and  a  lot  in  it.  Irrational  crea- 
tures act  this  their  part,  and  enjoy  and  undergo  the  plea- 
sures and  the  pains  allotted  them,  without  any  reflection. 
But  one  would  think  it  impossible,  that  creatures  endued 
with  reason  could  avoid  reflecting  sometimes  upon  all 
this ;  reflecting,  if  not  from  whence  we  came,  yet,  at 
least,  whither  we  are  going;  and  what  the  mysterious 
scheme,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find  ourselves,  will, 
at  length,  come  out  and  produce:  a  scheme  in  which  it 
is  certain  we  are  highly  interested,  and  in  which  we  may 
hi  interested  even  beyond  conception.  For  many  things 
prove  it  palpably  absurd  to  conclude,  that  we  shall  cease 
to  be,  at  death.  Particular  analoi^ies  do  most  sensiblv 
show  us,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  strange,  in 
our  being  to  exist  in  another  state  of  life.  And  that  Ave 
are  now  living  beings,  aff"ords  a  strong  probability  that 
we  shall  continue  so ;  unless  there  be  some  positive 
ground,  and  there  is  none  from  reason  or  analogy,  to 
think  death  will  destroy  us.  Were  a  persuasion  of  this 
kind  ever  so  well  grounded,  there  would,  surely,  be  little 
reason  to  take  pleasure  in  it.  But  indeed  it  can  have 
no  other  ground,  than  some  such  imagination,  as  that  of 
our  gross  bodies  being  ourselves  ;  which  is  contrary  to 
experience.  Experience  too  most  clearly  shows  us  the 
folly  of  concluding,  from  the  body  and  the  living  agent 
affecting  each  other  mutually,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
former  is  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  And  there  are 
remarkable  instances  of  their  not  affecting  each  other, 
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which  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  supposi- 
tion, then,  which  in  all  reason  we  are  to  go  upon,  is,  that 
our  living  nature  will  continue  after  death.  And  it  is 
infinitely  unreasonable  to  form  an  institution  of  life, 
or  to  act  upon  any  other  supposition.  Now  all  ex- 
pectation of  immortality,  whether  more  or  less  cer- 
tain, opens  . an  unbounded  prospect  to  our  hopes  and 
our  fears:  since  we  see  the  constitution  of  nature  is  such, 
as  to  admit  of  misery,  as  well  as  to  be  productive  of 
happiness,  and  experience  ourselves  to  partake  of  both 
in  some  degree;  and  since  we  cannot  but  know,  what 
higher  degrees  of  both  we  are  capable  of.  And  there 
is  no  presumption  against  believing  further,  that  our 
future  interest  depends  upon  our  present  behaviour :  for 
we  see  our  present  interest  doth;  and  that  the  happiness 
and  misery,  which  are  naturally  annexed  to  our  actions, 
very  frequently  do  not  follow,  till  long  after  the  actions 
are  done,  to  which  they  are  respectively  annexed.  So 
that  were  speculation  to  leave  us  uncertain,  whether  it 
were  likely,  that  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  giving  happi- 
ness and  misery  to  his  creatures,  hath  regard  to  their 
actions  or  not:  yet,  since  we  find  by  experience  that  he 
hath  such  regard,  the  whole  sense  of  things  which  he 
has  given  us,  plainly  leads  us,  at  once  and  without  any 
elaborate  inquiries,  to  think,  that  it  may,  indeed  must,  be 
to  good  actions  chiefly  that  he  hath  annexed  happiness, 
and  to  bad  actions  misery;  or  that  he  will,  upon  the 
whole,  reward  those  who  do  well,  and  punish  those  who 
do  evil.  To  confirm  this  from  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  observed,  that  some  sort  of  moral  go- 
vernment is  necessarily  implied  in  that  natural  govern- 
ment of  God,  which  we  experience  ourselves  under ; 
that  good  and  bad  actions,  at  present,  are  naturally  re- 
warded and  punished,  not  only  as  beneficial  and  mis- 
chievous to  society,  but  also  as  virtuous  and  vicious :  and 
that  there  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  a  tendency 
to  their  being  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  they  are  at  present.  And  though  this  high- 
er degree  of  distributive  justice,  which  nature  thus  points 
out  and  leads  towards,  is  prevented  for  a  time  from  tak- 
ing place ;  it  is  by  obstacles,  which  the  state  of  this  world 
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unhappily  throws  in  its  way,  and  which  therefore  are  in 
their  nature  temporary.  Now,  as  these  things  in  the 
natural  conduct  of  Providence  are  observable  on  the  side 
of  virtue ;  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  set  against  them  on 
the  side  of  vice.  A  moral  scheme  of  government  then 
is  visibly  established,  and,  in  some  degree,  carried  into 
execution:  and  this,  together  with  the  essential  tenden- 
cies of  virtue  and  vice  duly  considered,  naturally  raise 
in  us  an  apprehension,  that  it  will  be  carried  on  further 
towards  perfection  in  a  future  state,  and  that  every  one 
shall  there  receive  according  to  his  deserts.  And  if  this 
be  so,  then  our  future  and  general  interest,  under  the 
moral  government  of  God,  is  appointed  to  depend  upon 
our  behaviour ;  notwithstanding  the  difficulty,  which 
this  may  occasion,  of  securing  it,  and  the  danger  of  los- 
ing it :  just  in  the  same  manner  as  our  temporal  interest, 
under  his  natural  government,  is  appointed  to  depen  I 
upon  our  behaviour  ;  notwithstanding  the  like  difficulty 
and  danger.  For,  from  our  original  constitution,  an  ! 
that  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  we  are  naturally 
trusted  with  ourselves;  with  our  own  conduct  and  ou:* 
own  interest.  And  from  the  same  constitution  of  nature, 
especially  joined  with  that  course  of  things  which  is 
owing  to  men,  we  have  temptations  to  be  unfaithful  in 
tliis  trust ;  to  forfeit  this  interest,  to  neglect  it,  and  run 
ourselves  into  miser}^  and  ruin.  From  these  temptations 
arise  the  difficulties  of  behaving  so  as  to  secure  oui 
temporal  interest,  and  the  hazard  of  behaving  so  as  to 
miscarry  in  it.  There  is  therefore  nothing  incredible  in 
supposing  there  may  be  the  like  difficulty  and  hazard 
with  regard  to  that  chief  and  final  good,  which  Religion 
lays  before  us.  Indeed  the  whole  account,  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  we  were  placed  in  such  a  condition  as  this, 
must  be  beyond  our  comprehension.  But  it  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  what  Religion  teaches  us,  that  the 
character  of  virtue  and  piety  must  be  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  a  future  state  of  security  and  happiness, 
under  the  moral  government  of  God;  in  like  manner, 
as  some  certain  qualifications  or  other  are  necessary 
for  every  particular  condicion  of  life,  under  his  natural 
government;  and  thai  tiie  present  state  was  intended  to 
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be  a  school  of  discipline,  for  improving  in  ourselves  that 
character.  Now  this  intention  of  nature  is  rendered 
highly  credible  by  observing ;  that  we  are  plainly  made 
for  improvement  of  all  kinds  :  that  it  is  a  general  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  that  we  cultivate  practical  principles, 
and  form  within  ourselves  habits  of  action,  in  order  to 
become  fit  for  what  vt'e  were  wholly  unfit  for  before:  that 
in  particular,  childhood  and  }  outh  is  naturally  appointed 
to  be  a  stale  of  discipline  ibr  mature  age :  and  that  the 
present  world  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  state  of  moral  dis- 
cipline. And,  \\hereas  objections  are  urged  against  the 
whole  notion  of  moral  government  and  a  probationary 
state,  from  the  opinion  of  Necessity  ;  it  has  been  shown, 
that  God  has  given  us  the  evidence,  as  it  were,  of  expe- 
rience, tliat  all  objections  against  Religion,  on  this  head, 
are  vain  and  delusive.  He  has  also,  in  his  natural  go- 
vernment, suggested  an  answer  to  all  our  short-sighted 
objections,  against  the  equity  and  goodness  of  his  moral 
governm.ent ;  and  in  general  he  has  exemplified  to  us 
the  latter  by  the  former. 

These  things,  which  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  mat- 
ters of  fact,  ought,  in  all  common  sense,  to  awaken  man- 
kind; to  induce  them  to  consider  in  earnest  their  con- 
dition, and  what  they  have  to  do.  It  is  absurd,  absurd 
to  the  degree  of  being  ridiculo^is,  if  the  subject  were  not 
of  so  serious  a  kind,  for  men  to  thiid^  themselves  secure 
in  a  vicious  life;  or  even  in  that  immoral  thoughtlessness, 
which  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  fallen  into.  And 
the  credibility  of  Religion,  arising  from  experience  and 
facts  here  considered,  is  fully  sufficient,  in  reason,  to 
engage  them  to  live  in  the  general  practice  of  all  virtue 
and  piety;  under  the  serious  apprehension,  though  it 
should  be  mixed  with  some  doubt,*  of  a  righteous  admin- 
istration established  in  nature,  and  a  future  judgment 
in  consequence  of  it:  especially  when  we  consider,  how 
very  questionable  it  is,  whether  any  thing  at  all  can  be 
gained  by  vice  ;t  how  unquestionably  little  as  well  as 
precarious,  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  it  are  at  the  best, 
and  how  soon  they  must  be  parted  with  at  the  loniiest. 
For,  in  the  deliberations  of  reasoD,  concerning  what  we 
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are  to  pursue  and  what  to  avoid,  as  temptations  to  any 
thing  from  mere  passion  are  supposed  out  of  the  case  : 
so  inducements  to  vice,  from  cool  expectations  of  plea- 
sure and  interest  so  small  and  uncertain  and  short,  are 
really  so  insignificant,  as,  in  the  view  of  reason  to  be 
almost  nothing  in  themselves;  and  in  comparison  with 
the  importance  of  Religion  they  quite  disappear  and  are 
lost.  Mere  passion  indeed  may  be  alleged,  though  not 
as  a  reason,  yet  as  an  excuse,  for  a  vicious  course  of  life. 
And  how  sorry  an  excuse  it  is,  will  be  manifest  by 
observing,  that  we  ai'e  placed  in  a  condition  in  which  we 
are  unavoidably  inured  to  govern  our  passions,  by  being 
necessitated  to  govern  them :  and  to  lay  ourselves  under 
the  same  kind  of  restraints,  and  as  great  ones  too,  from 
temporal  regards,  as  virtue  and  piety,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  require.  The  plea  of  ungovernable 
passion  then,  on  the  side  of  vice,  is  the  poorest  of  all 
things ;  for  it  is  no  reason,  and  but  a  poor  excuse.  But 
the  proper  motives  to  religion  are  the  proper  proofs  of 
it,  from  our  moral  nature,  from  the  presages  of  conscience, 
and  our  natural  apprehension  of  God  under  the  charac- 
ter of  a  righteous  Governor  and  Judge :  a  nature,  and 
conscience,  and  apprehension,  given  us  by  him;  and  from 
the  confirmation  of  the  dictates  of  reason,  by  life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel;  and  the  wrath 
of  God  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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PART  II. 
OF  REVEALED  RELIGION. 


CHAP  I. 

OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHRISTIANIT\ . 

Some  persons,  upon  pretence  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Hght  of  nature,  avowedly  reject  all  revelation,  as,  in  its 
very  notion,  incredible,  and  what  must  be  fictitious.  And 
indeed  it  is  certain,  no  revelation  would  have  been  given, 
had  the  light  of  nature  been  sufficient  in  such  a  sense,  as 
to  render  one  not  wanting  and  useless.  But  no  man,  in 
seriousness  and  simplicity  of  mind,  can  possibly  think  it 
so,  who  considers  the  state  of  Religion  in  the  heathen 
world  before  revelation,  and  its  present  state  in  those 
places  which  have  borrowed  no  light  from  it:  particu- 
larly the  doubtfulness  of  some  of  the  greatest  men,  con- 
cerning things  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  well  as  the 
aatural  inattention  and  ignoi'ance  of  mankind  in  general, 
ft  is  impossible  to  say,  who  would  have  been  able  to 
iiave  reasoned  out  that~wliole  system,  which  we  call 
natural  Religion,  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  clear  of  super- 
stition: but  there  is  certainly  no  ground  to  affirm  that 
I  he  generality  could.  If  they  could,  there  is  no  sort  of 
orobability  that  they  would.  Admitting  there  were,  they 
ivould  highly  want  a  standing  admonition  to  remind  them 
of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon  them. 

And  further  still,  were  they  as  muchj.i!=!pnsp-d-ta-attend 
to  Religion, -as  the  betfeFsort  of  men  are ;  yet  even  upon 
this"  supposition,  there  would  be  various  occasions  for 
supernaturaHnstruction  and  assistance,  and  the  greatest 
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idvantages  might  be  aflforded  by  them.  So  that  to  say 
revelation  is  a  thing  superfluous,  what  there  was  no  need 
af,  and  what  can  be  of  no  service,  is,  I  think,  to  talk  quite 
wildly  and  at  random.  Nor  would  it  be  more  extrava- 
gant to  affirm,  that  mankind  is  so  entirely  at  ease  in  the 
1  present  state,  and  life  so  completely  happy,  that  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  our  condition  capable  of  being, 
in  any  respect,  better. 

There  are  other  persons,  not  to  be  ranked  with  these, 
who  seem  to  be  getting  into  a  way  of  neglecting,  and,  as 
it  Avere,  overlooking  revelation,  as  of  small  importance, 
provided  natural  Religion  be  kept  to.  With  little  regard 
either  to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  or  to  the  objections 
against  it,  and  even  upon  supposition  of  its  truth;  "the 
only  design  of  it,"  say  they,  "  must  be,  to  establish  a 
belief  of  the  moral  system  of  nature,  and  to  eri force  The 
pracTice  of_natural  piety  and  virtue.  The  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  these  things  were,  perhaps,  much  promoted  by 
the  first  publication  of  Christianity:  but  whether  they 
are  believed  and  practised,  upon  the  evidence  and  mo- 
tives of  nature  or  of  revelation,  is  no  great  matter,"* 
This  way  of  considering  revelation,  though  it  is  not  the 
same  with  the  former,  yet  borders  nearly  upon  it,  and 
very  much,  at  length,  runs  up  into  it :  and  requires  to  be 
particularly  considered,  with  regard  to  the  persons  who 
seem  to  be  getting  into  this  way.  The  consideration  of 
it  will  likewise  further  show  the  extravagance  of  the  for- 
mer opinion,  and  the  truth  of  the  observations  in  answer 
to  it,  just  mentioned.  And  an  inquiry  into  the  Impor- 
tance of  Christianity,  cannot  be  an  improper  introduc- 
tion to  a  treatise  concerning  the  credibility  of  it. 

Now  if  God  has  given  a  revelation  to  mankind,  and 
commanded  Jhose  things  which  are  commanded  in  Chris- 
tianity; it  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  it  cannot  in  any 
wise  be  an  indifferent  matter,  whether  we  obey  or  dis- 
obey those  commands  :  unless  we  are  certainly  assured, 

*  hivpnis  multos   propU  rc  ;j  nolle  Sri  i  CliiisUanos,  quia  quasi  sufficiunt  sibi 

lie  bona  vita  sua.  Bene  vivrrc  nyjiis  est,  ait.  Quid  mihi  praecepturus  ertChristus? 
lit  hi'iie  vivam?  Jam  bfne  vivo.  Quid  inilii  necessarius  est  Christus  ;  nullum 
lion  iciiiiuiii,  iiullnru  fiirliim,  millaiii  raiiinam  facio,  res  alienas  iion  concupisco,  nullo 
adulterio  CDiitaniiiiDi- ?  Nam  iiivt-niatui-  in  vita  in<  a  aliquid  quod  reprehendatur,  e* 
qui  leprcheiidci  il  fkci:it  Cl.r  ^liaimiii.    ■'ii'g-  iV.  Psai.  xxVi. 
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that  we  know  all  the  reasons  for  them,  and  that  all 
those  reasons  are  now  ceased,  with  regard  to  mankind 
in  general,  or  to  ourselves  in  particular.  And  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  we  can  be  assured  of  this.  For  our 
ignorance  of  these  reasons  proves  nothing  in  the  case : 
since  the  whole,  analogy  of  nature  shows,  what  is  indeed 
in  itself  evident,  that  there  may  be  infinite  reasons  for 
things,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

But  the  importance  of  Christianity  will  more  distinctly 
appear,  by  considering  it  more  distinctly :  First,  as  a  re- 
publication, and  external  institution,  of  natural  or  es- 
sential Religion,  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  mankind,  and  intended. to  promote  natural  piety  and 
virtue :  and  Secondly,  as  containing  an  account  of  a 
dispensation  of  things,  not  discoverable  by  reason,  in 
consequence  of  which'  several  distinct  precepts  are  en- 

)  joined  us.  For  though  natural  Religion  is  the  founda- 
tion and  principal  part  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  whole  of  it.  ^ 
^I.  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  natural  Religion. 
It  instructs  mankind  in  the  moral  system  of  the  world: 
that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and 
under  his  government;  that  virtue__is_his  law;  and,, that 
he  will  finaUy. -judge -mankind-.^  and 
render  lo  all  according  to  their__works,  in  a  future  state. 
And,  which  is  very  material,  it  teaches  natural  Religion 
in  its  genuine  simplicity ;  free  from  those  superstitions, 
with  which  it  was  totally  corrupted,  and  under  which  it 
was  in  a  manner  lost. 

Revelation  is,  further,  an  authoritative _publication  of 
natural  R,eligion,  and  so  affords  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony for  the  truth  of  it.  Indeed  the  miracles  and 
prophecies  recorded  in  Scripture,  were  intended  to 
prove  a  particular  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  re- 

^demption  of  the  world  by  the  Messiah:  but  this  docs 
not  hinder,  but  that  they  may  also  prove  God's  general 
providence  over  the  world,  as  our  moral  Governor  and 
.Tudge.  And  they  evidently  do  prove  it ;  because  this 
character  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  and  implied  in  that  particular  revealed 
dispensation  of  things :  it  is  likevv'ise  continually  taught 
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expressly,  and  insisted  upon,  by  those  persons  who 
wrought  the  miracles  and  delivered  the  prophecies.  So 
that  indeed  natural  Religion  seems  as  much  proved  by 
tlie  Scripture  revelation,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the 
design  of  revelation  been  nothing  else  than  to  prove  it. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  disputed,  how  far  miracles  can 
prove  natural  Religion ;  and  notable  objections  may  be 
urged  against  this  proof  of  it,  considered  as  a  matter  of 
speculation :  but  considered  as  a  practical  thing,  there 
can  be  none.  For  suppose  a  person  to  teach  natural 
Religion  to  a  nation,  who  had  lived  in  total  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  it ;  and  to  declare  he  was  commissioned 
by  God  so  to  do :  suppose  him,  in  proof  of  his  commis- 
sion, to  foretell  things  future,  which  no  human  foresight 
could  have  guessed  at ;  to  divide  the  sea  with  a  word ; 
feed  great  multitudes  with  bread  from  heaven ;  cure  all 
manner  of  diseases ;  and  raise  the  dead,  even  himself,  to 
life ;  would  not  this  give  additional  credibility  to  his 
i  teaching,  a  cr-edibility  beyond  what  that  of  a  common 
man  would  have ;  and  be  an  authoritative  publication  of 
the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  a  new  proof  of  it?  It  would  be  a 
practical  one,  of  the  strongest  kind,  perhaps,  which 
human  creatures  are  capable  of  having  given  them. 
The_Law  of  Moses  then,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  are 
authoritative  publications  of  the  religion  of  'n^lffe" ;  they 
aSbrdaproofot' God'sgeneral  providence, as  moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  world,  asweil  as  of  his  particular  dispensations  of 
providence  towards  sinful  creatures,  revealed  in  the  Lav/ 
and  the  Gospel.  As  they  are  the  only  evidence  of  the 
latter,  so  they  are  an  additional  evidence  of  the  former. 

To  show  this  further,  let  us  suppose  a  man  of  the 
greatest  and  most  improved  capacity,  who  had  never 
heard  of  revelation,  convinced  upon  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  disorders  of  the  world,  that  it  was  under 
the  direction  and  moral  government  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  Being ;  but  ready  to  question,  whether  he  were 
not  got  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties :  suppose  him 
brought,  by  this  suspicion,  into  great  danger  of  being 
carried  away  by  the  universal  bad  example  of  almost  every 
one  around  him,  who  appeared  to  have  no  sense,  no  prac- 
tical sense  at  least,  of  these  things :  and  this,  perhaps, 
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would  be  as  advantageous  a  situation  with  regard  to 
Religion,  as  nature  alone  ever  placed  any  man  in. 
What  a  confirmation  now  must  it  be  to  such  a  person, 
all  at  once,  to  find,  that  this  moral  system  of  things  was 
revealed  to  mankind,  in  the  name  of  that  infinite  Being, 
whom  he  had  from  principles  of  reason  believed  in  :  and 
that  the  publishers  of  the  revelation  proved  their  com- 
mission from  him,  by  making  it  appear,  that  he  had 
entrusted  them  with  a  power  of  suspending  and  chang- 
ing the  general  laws  of  nature. 

Nor  must  it  by  any  means  be  omitted,  for  it  is  a  thing 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  life  and  immortality  are 
eminently  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.  The  great 
(doctrines  of  a  future  state,  the  danger  of  a  course  of 
'wickedness,  and  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  are  not  only 
confirmed  in  the  Gospel,  but  are  taught,  especially  the 
last  is,  with  a  degree  of  light,  to  which  that  of  nature  is 
but  darkness. 

Further:  As  Christianity  served  these  ends  and  pur- 
poses, when  it  was  first  published,  by  the  miraculous 
publication  itself ;  so  it  was  intended  to  serve  the  same 
purposes  in  future  ages,  by  means  of  the  settlement  of  a 
visible  church  :  of  a  society,  distinguished  from  common 
ones,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  peculiar  reli- 
gious institutions;  by  an  instituted  method  of  instruction, 
and  an  instituted  form  of  external  Religion.  Miraculous 
powers  were  given  to  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity, 
in  order  to  their  introducing  it  into  the  world  :  a  visible 
church  was  established,  in  order  to  continue  it,  and  carry 
it  on  successively  throughout  all  ages.  Had  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  only  taught,  and 
by  miracles  proved.  Religion  to  their  contemporaries  ; 
the  benefits  of  their  instructions  would  have  reached  but 
to  a  small  part  of  mankind.  Christianity  must  have  been, 
in  a  great  degree,  sunk  and  forgot  in  a  very  few  ages. 
To  prevent  this,  appears  to  have  been  one  reason  why 
a  visible  church  was  instituted  :  to  be,  like  a  city  upon 
a  hill,  a  standing  memorial  to  the  world  of  the  dut\ 
which  we  owe  our  Maker:  to  call  men  continually,  both 
by  example  and  instruction,  to  attend  to  it,  and,  by  the 
form  of  Religion,  ever  before  their  eyes,  remind  them  of 
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the  reality:  to  be  the  repository  of  the  oracles  of  God: 
to  hold  up  the  light  of  revelation  in  aid  to  that  of  nature, 
and  propagate  it  throughout  all  generations  to  the  end  of 
the  world — the  light  of  revelation,  considered  here  in  no 
other  view,  than  as  designed  to  enforce  natural  Religion. 
And  in  proportion  as  Christianity  is  professed  and  taught 
in  the  world,  Religion,  natural  or  essential  Religion,  is 
thus  distinctly  and  advantageously  laid  before  mankind, 
and  brought  again  and  again  to  their  thoughts,  as  a 
matter  of  infinite  importance.  A  visible  church  has  also 
a  further  tendency  to  promote  natural  Jleligion,  as  being 
an  instituted  method  of  education,  originally  intended  to 
be  of  more  peculiar  advantage  to  those  who  conform  to 
it.  For  one  end  of  the  institution  was,  that,  by  admoni- 
tion and  reproof,  as  well  as  instruction  ;  by  a  general 
regular  discipline,  and  public  exercises  of  Religion  ;  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,. should  heedi^ed ; 
i.  e.  trained  up  in  piety  and  virtue  for  a  higher  and  better 
'  state.  This  settlement,  then,  appearing  thus  beneficial ; 
tending  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  answer,  and,  in 
some  degree,  actually  answering,  those  ends  ;  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  very  notion  of  it  implies  positive 
institutions;  for  the  visibility  of  the  church  consists  in 
them.  Take  away  every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  you 
lose  the  very  notion  itself.  So  that  if  the  things  now 
mentioned  are  advantages,  the  reason  and  importance  of 
positive  institutions  in  general  is  most  obvious  ;  since 
without  them  these  advantages  could  not  be  secured  to 
the  world.  And  it  is  mere  idle  wantonness,  to  insist 
upon  knowing  the  reasons,  why  such  particular  ones 
were  fixed  upon  rather  than  others. 

The  benefit  arising  from  this  supernatural  assistance, 
which  Christianity  affords  to  natural  Religion,  is  what 
some  persons  are  very  slow  in  apprehending.  And  3'et 
it  is  a  thing  distinct  in  itself,  and  a  very  plain  obvious 
one.  For  will  any  in  good  earnest  really  say,  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  in  the  heathen  v/orld  were  in  as  advan- 
tageous a  situation  \Aith'-reg^arcl^t(i  .natural  Religion,  as 
they  are  now  amongst  us:  that  it  was  laid  before  them, 
and  enforced  upon  them,  in  a  manner  as  distinct,  and  as 
much  tending  to  influence  their  practice  ^ 
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The  objections  against  all  this,  from  the  perversion  of 
Christianity,  and  from  the  supposition  of  its  having  had 
but  little  good  influence,  however  innocently  they  may 
be  proposed,  yet  cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  conclusive, 
upon  any  principles,  but  such  as  lead  to  downright 
Atheism  ;  because  the  manifestation  of  the  law  of  nature 
by  reason,  which,  upon  all  principles  of  Theism,  must 
have  been  from  God,  has  been  perverted  and  rendered 
ineflfectual  in  the  same  manner.  It  may  indeed,  I  think, 
truly  be  said,  that  the  good  effects  of  Christianity  have 
not  been  small ;  nor  its  supposed  ill  effects,  any  effects 
at  all  of  it,  properly  speaking.  Perhaps,  too,  the  things 
themselves  done  have  been  aggravated  ;  and  if  not, 
Christianity  hath  been  often  only  a  pretence ;  and  the 
same  evils  in  the  main  would  have  been  done  upon 
some  other  pretence.  However,  great  and  shocking  as 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  it  have  really  been,  they 
cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  arguments  against  it,  upon 
principles  of  Theism.  For  one  cannot  proceed  one  step 
in  reasoning  upon  natural  R(  ligion,  any  more  than  upon 
Christianity,  without  laying  it  down  as  a  first  principle, 
that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  are  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  their  perversions,  but  by  their  genuine  tendencies: 
not  by  what  they  do  actually  seem  to  effect,  but  by  what 
they  would  effect  if  mankind  did  their  part ;  that  part 
which  is  justly  put  and  left  upon  them.  It  is  altogether 
as  much  the  language  of  one  as  of  the  other :  He  that  is 
unjust,  let  him  be  uvjn.st  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him 
he  holy  still.*  The  light  of  reason  does  not,  any  more 
than  that  of  revelation,  force  men  to  submit  to  its 
rinthority;  both  admonish  them  of  what  they  ought  to 
tlo  ant]  avoid,  together  with  the  consequences  of  each; 
and  after  this,  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  act  just  as 
they  please,  till  the  appointed  time  of  judgment.  Every 
moment's  experience  shows,  that  this  is  God's  general 
rule  of  government. 

To  return  then  :  Christianity  being  a  promulgation  of 
the  l;i\v  of  n;i:ure;  being  moreover  an  authoritative  pro- 
mulgation of  it ;  with  new  light,  and  other  circumstances 
of  peculiar  advantage,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind; 

*  Rev.  xxii.  II. 
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these  things  fully  show  its  importance.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  further,  that  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires^ 
so  all  Christians  are  commanded  to  contribute,  by  their 
profession  of  Christianity,  to  preserve  it  in  the  world, 
and  render  it  such  a  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
Religion.  For  it  is  the  very  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  that 
each  Christian  should,  in  his  degree,  contribute  towards 
continuing  and  carrying  it  on :  all  by  uniting  in  the 
public  profession  and  external  practice  of  Christianity  ; 
some  by  instructing,  by  having  the  oversight  and  taking 
care  of  this  religious  community,  the  Church  of  God. 
Nov,'  this  further  shows  the  importance  of  Christianity; 
and,  which  is  what  I  chiefly  intend,  its  importance  in  a 
practical  sense :  or  the  high  obligations  we  are  under,  to 
take  it  into  our  most  serious  consideration  ;  and  the 
danger  there  must  necessarily  be,  not  only  in  treating  it 
despitefuUy,  which  I  am  not  now  speaking  of,  but  in 
disregarding  and  neglecting  it.  For  this  is  neglecting  to 
do  what  is  expressly  enjoined  us,  for  continuing  those 
benefits  to  the  world,  and  transmitting  them  down  to 
future  times.  And  all  this  holds,  even  though  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  in  Christianity,  were  its  subser- 
viency to  natural  Religion.  But, 

II.  Christianity  is  to  be  considered  in  a  further  view; 
as  containing  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of  things, 
not  at  all  discoverable  by  reason,  in  consequence  ol 
which  several  distinct  precepts  are  enjoined  us..  Chris- 
tianity is  not  only  an  external  institution  of  natural 
Religion,  and  a  new  promulgation  of  God's  general  pro- 
— yidence,  as  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world; 
but  it  contains  also  a  revelatipn  of  a  particular  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  carrying  on  by  his  Son  and  Spirit, 
for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  mankind,  who  are 
represented  in  Scripture  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin.  And 
in  consequence  of  this  revelation  being  made,  we  are 
commanded  to  he  baptized,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  but  also,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and 
other  obligations  of  duty,  unknown  before,  to  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  revealed,  Now  the  importance 
of  these  duties  may  be  judged  of,  by  observing  that  they 
arise,  not  from  positive  command  merely,  but  also  from 
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the  offices,  which  appear,  from  Scripture,  to  belong  to 
those  divine  persons  in  the  Gospel  dispensation;  or  from 
tbe  relations,  which,  we  are  there  informed,  they  stand 
in  to  us.  By  reason  is  revealed  the  relation,  which  God 
the  Father  stands  in  to  us.  Hence  arises  the  obligation 
of  duty  which  we  are  under  to  him.  In  Scripture  are 
revealed  the  relations,  which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
stand  in  to  us.  Hence  arise  the  obligations  of  duty, 
which  we  are  under  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  case,  as 
one  may  speak,  in  each  of  these  three  respects  being 
admitted:  that  God  is  the  governor  of  the  world,  upon 
the  evidence  of  reason ;  that  Christ  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  our  guide 
and  sanctifier,  upon  the  evidence  of  revelation :  the 
truth  of  the  case,  I  say,  in  each  of  these  respects  being 
admitted ;  it  is  no  more  a  question,  why  it  should  be 
commanded,  that  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  that  we  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father.  This  matter  seems  to  require 
to  be  more  fully  stated.* 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  Religion  comes 
under  the  twofold  consideration  of  internal  and  external : 
for  the  latter  is  as  real  a  part  of  Religion,  of  true  Reli- 
gion, as  the  former.  Now  when  Religion  is  considered 
under  the  first  notion,  as  an  inward  principle,  to  be 
exerted  in  such  and  such  inward  acts  of  the  mind  and 
heart ;  the  essence  of  natural  Religion  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  religious  regards  to  God  the  Father  Almighty: 
and  the  essence  of  revealed  Religion,  as  distinguished 
from  natural,  to  consist  in  religious  regards  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  obligation  we  are 
under,  of  paying  these  religious  regards  to  each  of  these 
divine  persons  respectively,  arises  from  the  respective 
relations  which  they  each  stand  in  to  us.  How  these  rela- 
tions are  made  known,  whether  by  reason  or  revelation, 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  case:  because  the  duties  arise 
out  of  the  relations  themselves,  not  out  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  are-^  informed  of  them.  The  Son  and  Sj[)irit 
have  each  his  proper  office  in  that  greaTdispensation  of 

*  Sc(^  The  Nau-.rc,  Oblif^ation,  and  Efficacy,  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  SiC.,  and 
Colliltcr  of  revealed  Religion,  as  tliere  quoled. 
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Providence,  the  redemption  of  the  world;  the  one  our 
mediator,  the  j^tller  ouT"  sMfctTiTei\  Docs  not  then  the 
duty  of  religious  regards  to  both  these  divine  persons, 
as  immediately  arise  to  the  view  of  reason,  out  of 
the  very  nature  of  these  offices  and  relations  ;  as  the 
inward  good-will  and  kind  intention,  which  we  owe  to 
our  fellow  creatures,  arises  out  of  the  common  relations 
between  us  and  them  ?  But  it  will  be  asked,  "  What 
are  the  inward  religious  regards,  appearing  thus  ob- 
viously due  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit;  as  arising,  not 
merely  from  command  in  Scripture,  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  revealed  relations,  which  they  stand  in  to 
us  ?"  I  answer,  the  religious  regards  of  reverence, 
honour,  love,  trust,  gratitude,  fear,  hope.  In  what 
external  manner  this  inward  worship  is  to  be  expressed, 
is  a  matter  of  pure  revealed  command;  as  perhaps  the 
external  manner,  in  which  God  the  Father  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped, may  be  more  so,  than  we  are  ready  to  think: 
but  the  worship,  the  internal  worship  itself,  to  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  is  no  further  matter  of  pure  revealed 
command,  than  as  the  relations  they  stand  in  to  us  are 
matter  of  pure  revelation:  for  the  relations  being  known, 
the  obligations  to  such  internal  worship  are  obligations 
of  reason,  arising  out  of  those  relations  themselves.  In 
short,  the  history  of  the  Gospel  as  immediately  shows 
us  the  reason  of  these  obligations,  as  it  shows  us  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

If  this  account  of  the  Christian  Religion  be  just ;  those 
persons  who  can  speak  lightly  of  it,  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, provided  natural  Religion  be  kept  to,  plainly 
forget,  that  Christianity,  even  what  is  peculiarly  so 
called,  as  distinguished  from  natural  Religion,  has  yet 
somewhat  very  important,  even  of  a  moral  nature.  For 
the  office  of  our  Lord  being  made  known,  and  the  rela- 
tion he  stands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  religious 
regards  to  him  is  plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity  to 
mankind  is;  since  this  obligation  arises,  before  external 
command,  immediately  out  of  that  his  office  and  relation 
itself.  Those  persons  appear  to  forget,  that  revelation 
is  to  be  considered,  as  informing  us  of  somewhat  new, 
in  the  state  of  mankind,  and  in  the  government  of  the 
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world:  as  acquainting  us  with  some  relations  we  stand 
in,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  known.  And 
these  relations  being  real  (though  before  revelation  we 
could  be  under  no  obligations  from  them,  yet  upon  their 
being  revealed),  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  but  that 
neglect  of  behaving  suitably  to  them  will  be  attended  with 
the  same  kind  of  consequences  under  God's  government, 
as  neglecting  to  behave  suitably  to  any  other  relations 
made  known  to  us  by  reason.  And  ignorance,  whether 
unavoidable  or  voluntary,  so  far  as  we  can  possibly  see, 
will  just  as  much,  and  just  as  little,  excuse  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other :  the  ignorance  being  supposed  equally 
unavoidable,  or  equally  voluntary,  in  both  cases. 

If  therefore  Christ  be  indeed  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  i.  e.  if  Christianity  be  true ;  if  he  be  in- 
deed our  Lord,  oui- Saviour,  and  our  God;  no  one  can 
say,  what  may  follow,  not  only  the  obstinate,  but  the 
careless  disregard  to  him,  in  those  high  relations.  Nay 
no  one  can  say,  what  may  follow^  such  disregard,  even  in 
the  way  of  natural  consequence.*  For,  as  the  natural 
consequ(  nces  of  vice  in  this  life  are  doubtless  to  be  con- 
sidered as  judicial  punishments  inflicted  by  God;  so 
likewise,  for  aught  we  know,  the  judicial  punishments  of 
the  future  life  may  be,  in  a  like  way  or  a  like  sense,  the 
natural  consequence  of  vice:!  of  men's  violating  or  disre- 
garding the  relations  which  God  has  placed  them  in  here, 
and  made  known  to  them. 

Again:  If  mankind  are  corrupted  and  depraved  in 
their  moral  character,  and  so  are  unfit  for  that  state, 
which  Christ  is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples  ;  and  if 
the  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  be  necessary  to  renew  their 
nature,  in  the  degree  requisite  to  their  being  qualified  for 
that  state  ;  all  which  is  implied  in  the  express,  though 
figurative  declaration,  Excejit  a  man  be  born  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  :X  supposing  this, 
is  it  possible  any  serious  person  can  think  it  a  slight 
matter,  whether  or  no  he  makes  use  of  the  means,  ex- 
pressly commanded  by  God,  for  obtaining  this  divine 
assistances^  especially  since  the  whole  analogy  of  nature 
shows,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  any  benefits,  without 

*  P.  n.  73.  t  Cli.  V.  X  John  iii.  v. 
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making  use  of  the  appointed  means  for  obtaining  or 
enjoying  them.  Now  reason  shows  us  nothing,  of  the 
particular  immediate  means  of  obtaining  either  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual  benefits.  This  therefore  we  must  learn, 
either  from  experience  or  revelation.  And  experience, 
the  present  case  does  not  admit  of. 

The  conclusion  from  all  this  evidently  is,  that,  Chris- 
tianity being  supposed  either  true  or  credible,  it  is 
unspeakable  irreverence,  and  really  the  most  presump- 
tuous rashness,  to  treat  it  as  a  light  matter.  It  can 
never  justly  be  esteemed  of  little  consequence,  till  it  be 
positively  supposed  false.  Nor  do  I  know  a  higher  and 
more  important  obligation  which  we  are  under,  than 
that  of  examining  most  seriously  into  the  evidence  of  it, 
supposing  its  credibility;  and  of  embracing  it,  upon  sup- 
position of  its  truth. 

The  two  following  deductions  may  be  proper  to  be 
added,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  observations, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken. 

First,  Hence  we  may  clearly  see,  where  lies  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  positive  and  what  is  moral  in 
Religion.  Moral  p/^ecepts  are  jjrecepts,  the  reasons  of 
which  we  see:  positive  precepts  are  precepts,  the  rea- 
sons of  which  we  do  not  see.* ..  Moral  duties  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to  external  command. 
Positive  duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
but  from  external  command ;  nor  would  they  be  duties 
at  all,  were  it  not  for  such  command,  received  from  him 
whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  fact  of  the  rela- 
tion, is  made  known,  this  doth  not  denominate  any  duty 
either  positive  or  moral.  That  we  be  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  is  as  much  a  positive  duty,  as  that  we  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Son ;  because  both  arise  equally 
from  revealed  command:  though  the  relation  which  we 
stand  in  to  God  the  Father  is  made  known  to  us  by  rea- 
son; the  relation  we  stand  in  to  Christ,  by  revelation  only. 

*  This  is  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  precepts  considered  respec- 
tively as  such.  But  yet,  since  the  latter  have  somewhat  of  a  moral  nature,  we  may 
see  the  reason  of  them,  considered  in  this  view.  Moral  au<]  pcuitive  precepts  are  in 
some  respects  alike,  in  other  respects  different.  So  far  as  they  are  alike,  we  discern 
the  reasons  of  both  ;  so  far  as  they  are  different,  we  d-scem  the  reasons  of  the  for 
mer,  hvt  not  of  the  latter.    See  p.  108,  &c.,  and  p.  177. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospe'i 
admitted,  gratitude  as  immediately  becomes  due  to  Christ, 
from  his  being  the  voluntary  minister  of  this  dispensation, 
as  it  is  due  to  God  the  Father,  frotn  his  being  the  foun- 
tain of  all  good  ;  though  the  first  is  made  known  to  us  by 
revelation  only,  the  second  by  reason.  Hence  also  we 
may  see,  and,  for  distinctness'  sake,  it  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning, that  positive  institutions  come  under  a  twofold 
consideration.  They  are  either  institutions  founded  on 
natural  Religion,  as  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father ; 
though  this  has  also  a  particular  reference  to  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  God,  as  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  or  they  are  external  institu- 
tions founded  on  revealed  Religion ;  as  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Secondly,  From  the  distinction  between  what  is  moral 
and  what  is  positive  in  Religion,  appears  the  ground  of 
that  peculiar  preference,  which  the  Scripture  teaches  us 
to  be  due  to  the  former. 

The  reason  of  positive  institutions  in  general  is  very 
obvious  ;  though  we  should  not  see  the  reason,  why  such 
particular  ones  are  pitched  upon  rather  than  others. 
Whoever  therefore,  instead  of  cavilling  at  words,  will 
attend  to  the  thing  itself,  may  clearly  see,  that  posi- 
tive institutions  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  this 
or  that  particular  one,  have  the  nature  of  moral  com- 
mands ;  since  the  reasons  of  them  appear.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  external  worship  of  God  is  a  moral  duty, 
though  no  particular  mode  of  it  be  so.  Care  then  is  to 
be  taken,  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  positive 
and  moral  duties,  that  they  be  compared  no  further  than 
as  they  are  different ;  no  further  than  as  the  former  are 
positive,  or  arise  out  of  mere  external  command,  the 
reasons  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted  with ;  and  as 
the  latter  are  moral,  or  arise  out  of  the  apparent  reason 
of  the  case,  without  such  external  command.  Unless 
this  caution  be  observed,  we  shall  run  into  endless 
confusion. 

Now  this  being  premised,  suppose  two  standing  pre- 
cepts enjoined  by  the  same  authority ;  that,  in  certain 
conjunctures,  it  is  impossible  to  obey  both ;  that  the  former 
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is  moral,  i.  e.  a  precept  of  which  we  see  the  reasons, 
and  that  they  hold  in  the  particular  case  before  us ;  but 
that  the  latter  is  positive,  i.  e.  a  precept  of  which  we  do 
not  see  the  reasons:  it  is  indisputable  that  our  obliga- 
tions are  to  obey  the  former ;  because  there  is  an  appa- 
rent reason  for  this  preference,  and  none  against  it. 
Further,  positive  institutions,  I  suppose  all  those  which 
Christianity  enjoins,  are  means  to  a  moral  end:  and  the 
end  must  be  acknowledged  more  excellent  than  the 
means.  Nor  is  observance  of  these  institutions  any 
religious  obedience  at  all,  or  of  any  value,  otherwise 
than  as  it  proceeds  from  a  moral  principle.  This  seems 
to  be  the  strict  logical  way  of  stating  and  determining 
this  matter;  but  will,  perhaps,  be  found  less  applicable 
to  practice,  than  may  be  thought  at  first  sight. 

And  therefore,  in  a  more  practical,  though  more  lax 
way  of  consideration,  and  taking  the  words,  moral  law 
and  positive  institutions,  in  the  popular  sense  ;  I  add, 
that  the  whole  moral  law  is  as  much  matter  of  revealed 
command,  as  positive  institutions  are  :  for  the  Scripture 
?njoins  every  moral  virtue.  In  this  respect  then  they 
are  both  upon  a  level.  But  the  moral  law  is,  moreover, 
written  upon  our  hearts ;  interwoven  into  our  very 
nature.  And  this  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the  Author  of 
it,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  v.  hen  they  interfere. 

But  there  is  not  altogether  so  much  necessity  for  the 
letermination  of  this  question,  as  some  persons  seem  to 
rhink.  Nor  are  we  left  to  reason  alone  to  determine  it. 
For,  First,  Though  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
greatly  prone  to  place  their  religion  in  peculiar  positive 
rites,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  obedience  to  moral  pre- 
cepts; yet,  without  making  any  comparison  at  all 
between  them,  and  consequently  without  determining 
which  is  to  have  the  preference,  the  nature  of  the  thing 
abundantly  shows  all  notions  of  that  kind  to  be  utterly 
subversive  of  true  Religion  as  they  are,  moreover,  con- 
trary to  the  whole  general  tenor  of  Scripture  ;  and  like- 
wise to  the  most  express  particular  declarations  of  it, 
that  nothing  can  render  us  accepted  of  God,  without 
moral  virtue.  Secondly,  Upon  the  occasion  of  mention- 
ing together  positive  and  moral  duties,  the  Scripture 
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always  puts  the  stress  of  Religion  upon  the  latter,  and 
never  upon  the  former:  which,  though  no  sort  of  allow- 
ance to  neglect  the  former,  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  latter,  yet  is  a  plain  intimation,  that  when  they 
do,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  And  further,  as 
mankind  are  for  placing  the  stress  of  their  religion  any 
where,  rather  than  upon  virtue;  lest  both  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  and  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity, 
appearing  in  the  intimation  now  mentioned,  should  be 
ineffectual  against  this  prevalent  folly:  our  Lord  him- 
self, from  whose  command  alone  the  obligation  of  posi- 
tive institutions  arises,  has  taken  occasion  to  make  the 
comparison  between  them  and  moral  precepts  ;  when 
the  Pharisees  censured  him,  for  eatiny  with  publicans  and 
sinners;  and  also  when  they  censured  his  disciples,  for 
plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Upon  this 
comparison,  he  has  determined  expressly,  and  in  form, 
which  shall  have  the  preftrence  when  they  interfere. 
And  by  delivering  his  authoritative  determination  in  a 
proverbial  manner  of  expression,  he  has  made  it  ge- 
neral: I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice*  The  pro- 
priety of  the  word  proverbial,  is  not  the  thing  insisted 
upon:  ♦.hough  I  think  the  manner  of  speaking  is  to  be 
called  so.  But  that  the  manner  of  speaking  very 
remarkably  renders  the  determination  general,  is  surely 
indisputable.  For,  had  it,  in  the  latter  case,  been  said 
only,  that  God  preferred  mercy  to  the  rigid  observance 
of  the  Sabbath;  even  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  most 
justly  might  we  have  argued,  that  he  preferred  mercy 
likewise,  to  the  observance  of  other  ritual  institutions ; 
and  in  general,  moral  duties,  to  positive  ones.  And 
thus  the  determination  would  have  been  general;  though 
its  being  so  were  inferred  and  not  expressed.  But  as 
the  passage  really  stands  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  much 
stronger.  For  the  sense  and  the  very  literal  words  of 
our  Lord's  answer  are  as  applicable  to  any  other 
instance  of  a  comparison,  between  positive  and  moral 
duties,  as  to  this  upon  which  they  were  spoken.  And 
if,  in  case  of  competition,  mercy  is  to  be  preferred  to 
positive  institutions,  it  will  scarce  be  thought,  that 

*  Matth.  ix.  13,  and  xii.  7. 
M  it 
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justice  is  to  give  place  to  them.  It  is  remarkable  too, 
tliat,  as  the  words  are  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  are  introduced,  on  both  the  forementioned 
occasions,  with  a  declaration,  tliat  the  Pharisees  did  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  them.  This,  I  say,  is  very 
remarkable.  For,  since  it  is  scarce  possible,  for  the 
most  ignorant  person,  not  to  understand  the  literal  sense 
of  the  passage,  in  the  Prophet;*  and  since  understanding 
the  literal  sense  would  not  have  prevented  their  con- 
demning the  guiltless,^  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
the  thing  which  our  Lord  really  intended  in  that  decla- 
ration was,  that  the  Pharisees  had  not  learned  from  it, 
as  they  might,  wherein  the  general  spirit  of  Religion 
consists:  that  it  consists  in  moral  piety  and  virtue,  as 
distinguished  from  forms,  and  ritual  observances.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  we  may  learn  this  from  his  divine 
application  of  the  passage,  in  the  Gospel. 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  when,  upon  a  comparison  of  two  things,  one  is 
found  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  other,  to 
consider  this  other  as  of  scarce  any  importance  at  allj_ 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  we  remind  ourselves,  how 
great  presumption  it  is,  to  make  light  of  any  institutions 
of  divine  appointment ;  that  our  obligations  to  obey  all 
God's  commands  whatever  are  absolute  and  indispens- 
able ;  and  that  commands  merely  positive,  admitted  to 
be  from  him,  lay  us  under  a  moral  obligation  to  obey 
them :  an  obligation  moral  in  the  strictest  and  most 
proper  sense. 

To  these  things,^!  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the 
account  now  given  of  Christianity  most  strongly  shows 
and  enforces  upon  us  the  obligation  of  searching  the 
Scriptures,  in  order  to  see,  what  the  scheme  of  revela- 
tion really  is;  instead  of  determining  beforehand,  from 
reason,  what  the  scheme  of  it  must  be.+  Indeed  if  in 
Revelation  there  be  found  any  passages,  the  seeming 
meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  Religion ;  we 
may  most  certainly  conclude,  such  seeming  meaning 
not  to  be  the  real  one.  But  it  is  not  any  degree  of  a 
presumption  against  an  interpretation  of  Scripture,  that 

*  Hoe.  vi.  t  See  Matth.  sii.  vii.  $  See  Chap,  iii. 
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such  interpretation  contains  a  doctrine,  which  the  hght 
of  nature  cannot  discover;*  or  a  precept,  which  the  law 
of  nature  does  not  obUge  to. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PRESUMPTION  AGAINST  A  REVELATION 
CONSIDERED  AS  MIRACULOUS. 

Having  shown  the  importance  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  the  obligations  which  we  are  under  seriously 
to  attend  to  it,  upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  or  its  cre- 
dibility: the  next  thing  in  order,  is  to  consider  the  sup- 
posed presumptions  against  revelation  in  general;  which 
shall  be  the  subject  of  this  Chapter:  and  the  objections 
against  the  Christian  in  particular;,  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  some  following  ones.f  For  it  seems  the  most 
natural  method,  to  remove  the  prejudices  against  Chris- 
tianity, before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
positive  evidence  for  it,  and  the  objections  against  that 
evidence. t 

It  is,  I  think,  commonly  supposed,  that  there  is  some 
peculiar  presumption,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  against 
the  Christian  scheme  of  things ;  at  least  against  miracles ; 
so  as  that  stronger  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  the 
truth  and  reality  of  them,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  of  other  events,  or  matters  of  fact.  Indeed  the 
consideration  of  this  supposed  presumption  cannot  bat 
be  thought  very  insignificant,  by  many  persons.  Yet, 
as  it  belongs  to  the  subject  of  this  Treatise;  so  it  may 
tend  to  open  the  mind,  and  remove  some  prejudices: 
however  needless  the  consideration  of  it  be,  upon  its 
own  account. 

I.  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  presumption,  from  the 
analogy  of  nature,  against  the  general  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  God  created  and  invisibly  governs  the  world 
by  Jesus  Christ;  and  by  him  also  will  hereafter  judge  it 
in  righteousness,  i.  e.  render  to  every  one  according  to 
his  works  ;  and  that  good  men  are  under  the  secret 

*  p.  181,  182.  t  Ch.  ui.  iv.  V.  vi.  X  Ch.  vii. 
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influence  of  his  Spirit.  Whether  these  things  are,  or 
are  not,  to  be  called  miraculous,  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
question  about  words ;  or  however,  is  of  no  moment  in 
the  case.  If  the  analogy  of  nature  raises  any  presump- 
tion against  this  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  it  must 
be,  either  because  it  is  not  discoverable  by  reason  or  expe- 
rience; or  else,  because  it  is  unlike  that  course  of  nature, 
which  is.  But  analogy  raises  no  presumption  against 
the  truth  of  this  scheme,  upon  either  of  these  accounts. 

First,  There  is  no  presumption,  from  analogy,  against 
the  truth  of  it,  upon  account  of  its  not  being  discover- 
able by  reason  or  experience.  For  suppose  one  who 
never  heard  of  revelation,  of  the  most  improved  under- 
standing, and  acquainted  with  our  whole  system  of 
natural  philosophy  and  natural  religion;  such  a  one 
could  not  but  be  sensible,  that  it  was  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  natural  and  moral  system  of  the  universe, 
which  he  was  acquainted  Avith.  He  could  not  but  be 
sensible,  that  there  must  be  innumerable  things,  in  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  past,  in  the  invisible  govern- 
ment over  the  world  at  present  carrying  on,  and  in  what 
is  to  come ;  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,*  and  which 
could  not  be  discovered  without  revelation.  Whether 
the  scheme  of  nature  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  infinite 
or  not ;  it  is  evidently  vast,  even  beyond  all  possible 
imagination.  And  doubtless  that  part  of  it,  which  is 
opened  to  our  view,  is  but  as  a  point,  in  comparison  of 
the  whole  plan  of  Providence,  reaching  throughout 
eternity  past  and  future;  in  comparison  of  what  is  even 
now  going  on  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  boundless 
universe;  nay,  in  comparison  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
this  world.  And  therefore,  that  things  lie  beyond  the 
natural  reach  of  our  faculties,  is  no  sort  of  presumption 
against  the  truth  and  reality  of  them:  because  it  is  cer- 
tain, there  are  innumerable  things,  in  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  universe,  which  are  thus  beyond 
the  natural  reach  of  our  faculties.  Secondly,  Analogy 
raises  no  presumption  against  any  of  the  things  con- 
tained in  this  general  doctrine  of  Scripture  now  men- 
tioned, upon  account  of  their  being  unlike  the  known 

•  p.  149. 
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course  of  nature.  For  there  is  no  presumption  at  all 
from  analogy,  that  the  whole  course  of  things,  or  divine 
government,  naturally  unknown  to  us,  and  every  thiny 
in  it,  is  like  to  any  thing  in  that  which  is  known  ;  and 
therefore  no  peculiar  presumption  against  any  thing  in 
the  former,  upon  account  of  its  being  unlike  to  any  thing 
in  the  latter.  And  in  the  constitution  and  natural 
government  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  moral 
government  of  it,  we  see  things,  in  a  great  degree, 
unlike  one  another:  and  therefore  ought  not  to  wonder 
at  such  unlikeness  between  things  visible  and  invisible. 
However,  the  scheme  of  Christianity  is  by  no  means 
entirely  unlike  the  scheme  of  nature;  as  will  appear  in 
the  following  part  of  this  Treatise. 

The  notion  of  a  miracle,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a 
divine  mission,  has  be;  n  stated  with  great  exactness  by 
divines  ;  and  is,  I  think,  sufliciently  understood  by  every 
one.  There  are  also  invisible  miracles,  the  Incarnation 
of  Christ,  for  instance,  which,  being  secret,  cannot  be 
alleged  as  a  proof  of  such  a  mission  ;  but  require  them- 
selves to  be  proved  by  visible  miracles.  Revelation 
itself  too  is  miraculous  ;  and  miracles  are  the  proof  of  it: 
and  the  supposed  presumption  against  these  shall  pre- 
sently be  considered.  All  which  I  have  been  observing 
here  is,  that,  whethc  r  we  choose  to  call  every  thing  in 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  not  discoverable  with- 
out revelation,  nor  like  the  known  course  of  things, 
miraculous;  and  Avheth(  r  the  general  Christian  dispensa- 
tion now  mentioned  is  to  be  called  so,  or  not ;  the  fore- 
going observations  seem  certainly  to  show,  that  there  is 
no  ])resumption  against  it  from  the  analogy  of  nature. 

II,  There  is  no  presumption,  from  analogy,  against 
some  operations,  which  we  should  now  call  miraculous; 
particularly  none  against  a  revelation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world:  nothing  of  such  presumption  against  it,  as  is 
supposed  to  be  implied  or  expressed  in  the  word,  mira- 
culous. For  a  miracle,  in  its  very  notion,  is  relative  to  a 
course  of  nature ;  and  implies  somewhat  different  from 
it,  considered  as  being  so.  Now,  either  there  was  no 
course  of  nature  at  the  time  which  we  are  speaking  of ; 
or  if  there  were,  we  ai  e  not  acquainted  what  the  course 
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of  nature  is,  upon  the  first  peopling  of  worlds.  And 
therefore  the  question,  whether  mankind  had  a  revelation 
made  to  them  at  that  time,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a 
question  concerning  a  miracle,  but  as  a  common  question 
of  fact.  And"  we  have  the  like  reason,  be  it  more  or  less, 
to  admit  the  report  of  tradition,  concerning  this  question, 
and  concerning  common  matters  of  fact  of  the  same 
antiquity;  for  instance,  what  part  of  the  earth  was  first 
peopled. 

Or  thus:  When  mankind  was  first  placed  in  this  state, 
f'lcre  was  a  power  exerted,  totally  diflFerent  from  the  pre- 
Sx-  nt  course  of  nature.  Now,_34iether  this  power,  thus 
vv  holly  different  from  the  present  course  of  nature,  for 
v>e  cannot  properly  apply  to  it  the  word  miraculous; 
whether  this  power  stopped  immediately  after  it  had  made 
man,  or  went  on,  and  exerted  itself  further  in  giving  him 
a  revelation,  is  a  question  of  the  same  kind,  as  whether 
an  ordinary  power  exerted  itself  in  such  a  particular  de- 
gree and  manner,  or  not. 

Or  suppose  the  power  exerted  in  the  formation  of  the 
world  be  considered  as  miraculous,  or  rather,  be  called 
by  that  name ;  the  case  will  not  be  different :  since  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  such  a  power  was  exerted. 
For  supposing  it  acknowledged,  that  our  Saviour  spent 
some  years  in  a  course  of  working  miracles  :  there  is  no 
more  presumption,  worth  mentioning,  against  his  having 
exerted  this  miraculous  power,  in  a  certain  degree 
greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree  less  ;  in  one  or  two 
more  instances,  than  in  011'=!  or  two  fewer;  in  this,  than 
in  another  manner. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  there  can  be  no  peculiar  pre- 
sumption, from  the  analogy  of  nature,  against  supposing 
^a  revelation,  when  man  was  first  placed  upon  earth. 

Add,  that  there  does  not  appear  the  least  intimation 
in  history  or  tradition,  that  Religion  was  first  reasoned 
(-,ut :  but  the  whole  of  history  and  tradition  makes  for 
(he  other  side,  that  it  came  into  the  world  by  revelation. 
[  ndeed  the  state  of  Religion  in  the  first  ages,  of  which 
xve  have  any  account,  seems  to  suppose  and  imply,  that 
this  was  the"  original  of  it  amongst  mankind.  And  these 
reflections  together,  without  taking  in  the  peculiar  au- 
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thority  of  Scripture,  amount  to  real  and  a  very  material 
degree  of  evidence,  that  there  was  a  revelation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  Now  this,  as  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  natural  Religion,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  the 
for.mer  part  of  this  Treatise  ;*  so  likewise  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  remove  any  prejudices  against  a  subsequent 
revelation. 

III.  But  still  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  some 
pecuhar  presumption,  from  analogy,  against  miracles; 
particularly  against  revelation,  after  the  settlement  and 
during  the  continuance  of  a  course  of  nature. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  supposed  presumption,  it  is 
to  be  observed  in  general,  that  before  we  can  have 
ground  for  raising  what  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called 
an  argument  from  analogy,  for  bFagainst  revelation  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  miraculous,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  a  similar  or  parallel  case.  But  the  history  of  some, 
other  world,  seemingly  in  like  circumstances  with  our 
own,  is  no  more  than  a  parallel  case :  and  therefore  no- 
thing short  of  this  can  be  so.  Yet,  could  we  come  at  a 
presumptive  proof,  for  or  against  a  revelation,  from  being 
informed,  whether  such  world  had  one,  or  not ;  such  a 
proof,  being  drawn  from  one  single  instance  only,  must 
be  infinitely  precarious.  More  particularly  :  First  o{  <x\\) 
There  is  a  very  strong  presumption  against  common 
speculative  truths,  and  against  the  most  ordinary  facts, 
before  the  proof  of  them;  which  yet  is  overcome  by 
almost  any  proof.  There  is  a  presumption  of  millions 
to  one,  against  the  story  of  Ceesar,  or  of  any  other  man. 
For  suppose  a  number  of  common  facts  so  and  so  cir- 
cumstanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof,  should 
happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts ;  every  one  would, 
without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude  them  to  be  false. 
And'  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  single  common  fact.  And 
from  hence  it  appears,  that  the  question  of  importance, 
as  to  the  matter  before  us,  is,  concerning  the  degree  of 
the  peculiar  presumption  supposed  against  miracles ;  not 
whether  there  be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against 
them.  For,  if  there  be  the  presumption  of  millions  to 
one,  against  the  most  common  facts ;  what  can  a  small 
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presumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though  it  be 
pecuhar?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  is  as  nothing. 
'Hie  only  material  question  is,  wliether  there  be  any  such 
presumption  against  miracles,  as  to  render  them  in  any 
s;)rt  incredibl  ".  \l  Secondly,  If  v.-e  leave  out  the  considera- 
!i;>n  of  Religion,  we  are  in  such  total  darkness,  upon 
wliat  causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or  circumstances,  the 
present  course  of  nature  depends;  tliat  there  does  not 
appear  any  improbability  for  or  agviinst  supposing,  that 
five  or  six  thousand  years  may  have  given  scope  for 
causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or  circumstances,  from  whence 
miraculous  interpositions  may  have  arisen.  And  from 
this,  joined  with  the  foregoing  observation,  it  will  follow, 
that  there  must  be  a  presumption,  beyond  all  comparison, 
greater,  against  the  particulfir  common  facts  just  now 
instanced  in,  than  against  iifiiracles  in  general;  before  any 
evidence  of  either.  JintJ Thirdly,  Take  in  the  consid- 
eration of  Religion,  or  the  moral  system  of  the  world, 
and  then  we  see  distinct  particular  reasons  for  miracles: 
to  afford  mankind  instruction  additional  to  that  of  nature, 
and  to  attest  the  truth  of  it.  And  this  gives  a  real  credi- 
bility to  the  supposition,  that  it  might  be  part  of  the 
original  plan  of  things,  that  there  should  be  miraculous 
interpositions.  Tti  len,  Lastly,  Miracles  must  not  be  com- 
pared to  common  natural  events;  or  to  events  which, 
(hough  uncommon,  are  similar  to  what  we  daily  expe- 
rience: but  to  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature. 
And  then  the  comparison  will  be  between  the  presump- 
tion against  miracles,  and  the  presumption  against  such 
uncommon  appearances,  suppose,  as  comets,  atvd  against 
there  being  any  such  powers  in  nature  as  magnetism  and 
electricity,  so  contrary  to  the  properties  of  other  bodies 
not  endued  with  these  powers.  And  before  any  one  can 
determine,  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  presumption 
r.gainst  miracles,  more  than  against  other  extraordinary 
things;  he  must  consider,  what,  upon  first  hearing, 
would  be  the  presumption  against  the  last  mentioned 
appearances  and  powers,  to  a  person  acquainted  only 
with  the  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  course  of  nature  re- 
specting this  earth,  and  with  those  common  powers  of 
matter  which  we  every  d?- 
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/  Upon  all  this  I  conclude  ;  that  there  certainly  is  no 
such  presumption  against  miracles,  as  to  render  them  in 
any  wise  incredible :  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  being  able 
to  discern  reasons  for  them,  gives  a  positive  credibility 
to  the  history  of  them,  in  cases  where  those  reasons  hold : 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  there  is  any  pecu- 
liar presumption  at  all,  from  analogy,  even  in  the  lowest 
degree,  against  miracles,  as  distinguished  from  other  ex- 
traordinary phenomena :  though  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
perplex  the  reader  with  inquiries  into  the  abstract  nature 
of  evidence,  in  order  to  determine  a  question,  which, 
without  such  inquiries,  we  see*  is  of  no  importance. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  OUR  INCAPACITY  OF  JUDGING,  WHAT  WERE  TO  BK 
EXPECTED  IN  A  REVELi^TION  ;  AND  THE  CREDIBILITY, 
FROM  ANALOGY,  THAT  IT  MUST  CONTAIN  THINGS 
APPEARING  LIABLE  TO  OBJECTIONS. 

Besides  the  objections  against  the  evidence  for  Chris- 
tianity, many  are  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  it ; 
against  the  whole  manner  in  which  it  is  put  and  left 
with  the  world;  as  well  as  against  several  particular 
relations  in  Scripture:  objections  drawn  from  the  defi- 
ciencies of  revelation:  from  things  in  it  appearing  to 
men  foolishness  from  its  containing  matters  of  offence, 
which  have  led,  and  it  must  have  been  foreseen  would 
lead,  into  strange  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  and  be 
made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  tyranny  and  wickedness; 
from  its  not  being  universal;  and,  which  is  a  thing  of 
the  same  kind,  from  its  evidence  not  being  so  convinc- 
ing and  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been:  for  this  last 
is  sometimes  turned  into  a  positive  argument  against  its 
truth. t  It  would  be  tedious,  indeed  impossible,  to  enu- 
merate the  several  particulars  comprehended  under  the 
objections  here  referred  to;  they  being  so  various, 
according  to  the  different  fancies  of  men.  There  are 
persons  who  think  it  a  strong  objection  against  the 
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authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  composed  by  rules  of 
art,  agreed  upon  by  critics,  for  pohte  and  correct  writing. 
And  the  scorn  is  inexpressible,  with  which  some  of  the 
prophetic  parts  of  Scripture  are  treated:  partly  through 
the  rashness  of  interpreters;  hut  very  much  also,  on 
account  of  the  hieroglyphical  and  figurative  language,  in 
which  they  are  left  us.  Some  of  the  principal  things  of 
this  sort  shall  be  particularly  considered  in  the  following 
Chapters.  But  my  design  at  present  is  to  observe  in 
general,  with  respect  to  this  whole  way  of  arguing,  that, 
upon  supposition  of  a  revelation,  it  is  highly  credible 
beforehand,  we  should  be  incompetent  judges  of  it  to  a 
.'ireat  degree:  and  that  it  would  contain  manv  things 
app;  aring  to  us  liable  to  great  objections;  in  case  we 
judge  of  it  otherwise,  than  by  the  analogy  of  nature. 
And  therefore,  though  objections  against  the  evidence 

'of  Christianity  are  most  seriously  to  be  considered;  yet 
objections  against  Christianity  itself  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,^  frivolous aln!iDst  ,all  objections  against  it,  except- 
ing those  which  are  alleged  against  the  particular  proofs 
of  its  coming  from  God.  I  express  myself  with  caution, 
lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to  vilify  reason ;  which  is 
indeed  the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge 
concerning  any  thing,  even  revelation  itstlf :  or  be  rais- 
undei'stood  to  assert,  that  a  supposed  revelation  cannot 
be  proved  false,  from  internal  characters.  For,  it  may 
contain  clear  immoralities  or  contradictions;  and  eiiher 
of  these  would  prove  it  false.  Nor  will  I  take  upon  me 
to  affirm,  that  nothing  else  can  possibly  render  any  sup- 
posed revelation  incredible.  Yet  still  the  observation 
above,  is,  I  think,  true  beyond  doubt ;  that  objections 
against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  objections 

'Sgainst  its  evidence,  are  frivolous.  To  make  out  this, 
is  the  general  design  of  the  present  Chapter.  And  with 
regard  to  the  whole  of  it,  I  cannot  but  particularly  wish, 
that  the  proofs  might  be  attended  to;  rather  than  the 
assertions  cavilled  at,  upon  account  of  any  unacceptable 
consequences,  whether  real  or  supposed,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  For,  after  all,  that  which  is  true, 
must  be  admitted,  though  it  should  show  us  the  short- 
ness of  our  faculties;  and  that  we  are  in  no  wise  jud^^es 
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of  many  things,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  think  ourselves 
very  competent  ones.  Nor  will  this  be  any  objection 
with  reasonable  men,  at  least  upon  second  thought  it 
will  not  be  any  objection  with  such,  against  the  justness 
of  the  following  observations. 

As  God  governs  the  world  and  instructs  his  crea- 
tures, according  to  certain  laws  or  rules,  in  the  known 
course  of  nature  ;  known  by  reason  together  with  ex- 
perience: so  the  Scripture  informs  us  of  a  scheme  of 
divine  Providence,  additional  to  this.  It  relates,  that 
God  has,  by  revelation,  instructed  men  in  things  con- 
cerning his  government,  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  known ;  and  reminded  them  of  things,  which 
they  might  otherwise  know ;  and  attested  the  truth  of 
the  whole  by  miracles*-  Now  if  th^  natural  and  the'  re- 
vealed dispensation  of  things  are  both  from  God,  if  they 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  together  make  up  one 
scheme  of  Providence  ;  our  being  incompetent  judges  of 
one,  must  render  it  credible,  that  we  may  be  incompe- 
tent judges  also  of  the  other.  Since,  upon  experience, 
the  acknowledged  constitution  and  course  of  nature  is 
found  to  be  greatly  different  from  what,  before  experi  - 
ence, would  have  been  expected ;  and  such  as,  men 
fancy,  there  lie  great  objections  against :  this  renders  it 
beforehand  highly  credible,  that  they  may  find  the  re- 
vealed dispensation  hkewise,  if  they  judge  of  it  as  they 
do  of  the  constitution  of  ^nature,  very  different  from 
expectations  formed  beforehand ;  and  liable,  in  appear- 
ance, to  great  objections  .  objections  against  the  scheme 
itselfj  |&,nd  against  the  degrees  and  manners  of  the  mira- 
culous interpositions,  by  which  it  was  attested  and  carried 
"onTA  Thus,  suppose  a  prince  to  govern  his  dominions 
in  the  wisest  manner  possible,  by  common  known  laws ; 
and  that  upon  some  exigencies  he  should  suspend  these 
laws ;  and  govern,  in  several  instances,  in  a  different 
manner;  if  one  of  his  subjects  were  not  a  competent 
judge  beforehand,  by  what  common  rules  the  government 
should  or  would  be  carried  on  ;  it  could  not  be  expected, 
that  the  same  person  would  be  a  competent  judge,  in 
what  exigencies,  or  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  degree, 
those  laws  commonly  observed  would  be  suspended  or 
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deviated  from.  If  he  were  not  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  ordinary  administration,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
he  would  be  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  extraordinary. 
If  he  thought  he  had  objections  against  the  former; 
doubtless,  it  is  highly  supposable,  he  might  think  also, 
that  he  had  objections  against  the  latter.  And  thus,  as 
we  fall  into  infinite  follies  and  mistakes,  whenever  we 
pretend,  otherwise  than  from  experience  and  analogy,  to 
judge  of  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature;  it  is  evi- 
dently supposable  beforehand,  that  we  should  fall  into  as 
great,  in  pretending  to  judge,  in  like  manner,  concerning 
revelation.  Nor  is  there  any  more  ground  to  expect 
that  this  latter  should  appear  to  us  clear  of  objections, 
tlian  that  the  former  should. 

/  /  These  observations,  relating  to  the  whole  of  Chris- 
fianity,  are  applicable  to  inspiration  in  particular.  As 
we  are  in  no  sort  judges  beforehand,  by  what  laws  or 
rules,  in  what  degree,  or  by  what  means,  it  were  to 
have  been  expected,  that  God  would  naturally  instrtict 
us;  so  upon  supposition  of  his  affording  us  light  and 
instruction  by  revelation,  additional  to  what  he  has 
afforded  us  by  reason  and  experience,  we  are  in  no  soi  t 
judges,  by  what  methods,  and  in  what  proportion,  it 
were  to  be  expected  that  this  supernatural  light  and 
instruction  would  be  afforded  us.  '  We  know  not  before- 
hand, what  degree  or  kind  of  natural  information  it  were 
to  be  expected  God  would  afford  meti,  each  by  his  own 
reason  and  experience:  nor  how  far  he  would  enable 
and  effectually  dispose  them  to  communicate  it,  what- 
ever it  should  be,  to  each  other;  nor  whether  the  evidence 
of  it  would  be  certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubtful ;  nor 
whether  it  would  be  given  with  equal  clearness  and 
conviction  to  all.  Nor  could  we  guess,  upon  anv 
good  ground  I  mean,  whether  natural  knowledge,  or 
even  the  faculty  itself,  by  which  we  are  capable  o*" 
attaining  it,  reason,  would  be  given  us  at  once,  or  gra- 
dually. In  like  manner,  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  what 
degree  of  new  knowledge,  it  were  to  be  expected, 
God  would  give  mankind  by  revelation,  upon  supposi- 
tion of  his  affording  one:  or  how  far,  or  in  what  way, 
he  would  interpose  miraculously,  to  qualify  them,  to 
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whom  he  should  oviginally  make  the  revelation,  for 
communicating  the  knowledge  given  by  it ;  and  to 
secure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  which  they  should  live ; 
and  to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  Wc 
are  equally  ignorant,  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would 
be  certain  or  highly  probalile,  or  doubtful:*  or  whethei- 
all  who  should  have  any  degree  of  instruction  from  it, 
and  any  degree  of  evidence  of  its  truth,  would  have  the 
same:  or  whether  the  scheme  would  be  revealed  at  once, 
or  unfolded  gradually.  Nay  we  are  not  in  any  sort  able 
to  judge,  w'hether  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that 
the  revelation  should  have  been  committed  to  writing;  or 
left  to  be  handed  down,  and  consequently  corrupted,  by 
verbal  tradition,  and  at  length  sunk  under  it,  if  mankind 
so  pleased,  and  during  such  time  as  they  are  permitted, 
in  the  degree  they  evidently  are,  to  act  as  they  will. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  that  a  revelation  in  some  of  the 
above  mentioned  circumstances,  one,  for  instance,  which 
was  not  committed  to  writing,  and  thus  secured  against 
clanger  of  corruption,  would  not  have  answered  its  pur- 
pose." I  ask,  what  purpose  ?  It  would  not  have  answered 
all  the  purposes,  which  it  has  now  answered,  and  in  the 
same  degree:  but  it  would  have  answered  others,  or 
the  same  in  different  degrees.  And  wliich  of  these  were 
the  purposes  of  God,  and  best  fell  in  with  his  general 
government,  we  could  not  at  all  have  determined  before- 
hand. 

Now  since  it  has  been  shown,  that  we  have  no  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  upon  which  to  judge  beforehand,  how  it 
were  to  be  expected  revelation  should  have  been  left,  or 
what  was  most  suitable  to  the  divine  plan  of  government, 
in  any  of  the  forementioned  respects;  it  must  be  quite 
frivolous  to  object  afterward  as  to  any  of  them,  against 
its  being  left  in  one  way,  rather  than  another:  for  this 
would  be  to  object  against  things,  upon  account  of  their 
being  different  from  expectations,  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  without  reason.  And  thus  we  see,  that  the  only 
question  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  whether 
it  be  a  real  revelation ;  not  whether  it  be  attended  with 
every  circumstance  which  we  should  have  looked  for; 

*  See  Chap.  vi. 
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and  concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture,  whether  it 
be  what  it  claims  to  be ;  not  whether  it  be  a  book  of 
such  sort,  and  so  promulged,  as  weak  men  are  apt  to 
fancy  a  book  containing  a  divine  revelation  should.  And 
therefore,  neither  obscurity,  nor  seeming  inaccuracy  of 
style,  nor  various  readings,  nor  early  disputes  about 
the  authors  of  particular  parts  ;  nor  any  other  things  of 
the  like  kind,  though  they  had  been  much  more  consid- 
erable in  degree  .than  they  are,  could  overthrow  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture  :  unless  the  Prophets,  Apostles, 
or  our  Lord,  had  promised,  that  the  book  containing  the 
divine  revelation  should  be  secure  from  those  things. 
Nor  indeed  can  any  objections  overthrow  such  a  kind  of 
revelation  as  the  Christian  claims  to  be,  since  there  are 
no  objections  against  the  morality  of  it,*  but  such  as  can 
show,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  miracles  wrought  origi- 
nally in  attestation  of  it ;  no  appearance  of  any  thing 
miraculous  in  its  obtaining  in  the  world  ;  nor  any  of  pro- 
phecy, that  is,  of  events  foretold,  which  human  sagacity 
could  not  foresee.  If  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  proof 
alleged  for  all  these  is  absolutely  none  at  all,  then  is  reve- 
lation overturned.  But  were  it  allowed,  that  the  proof 
of  any  one  or  all  of  them  is  lower  than  is  allowed ;  yet, 
whilst  any  proof  of  them  remains,  revelation  will  stand 
upon  much  the  same  foot  it  does  at  present,  as  to  all  the 
purposes  of  life  and  practice,  and  ought  to  have  the  like 
influence  upon  our  behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  too,  it  will  follow,  and 
those  who  will  thoroughly  examine  into  revelation  will 
find  it  worth  remarking ;  that  there  are  several  ways  oi 
arguing,  which,  though  just  with  regard  to  other  writings, 
are  not  applicable  to  Scripture  :  at  least  not  to  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  it.  We  cannot  argue,  for  instance,  that 
this  cannot  be  the  sense  or  intent  of  such  a  passage  of 
Scripture;  for,  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  expressed 
more  plainly,  or  have  been  represented  under  a  more 
apt  figure  or  hieroglyphic :  yet  we  may  justly  argue  thus, 
with  respect  to  common  books.  And  the  reason  of  this 
difference  is  very  evident ;  that  in  Scripture  we  are  not 
competent  judges,  as  we  are  in  common  books,  how 
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plainly  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  what  is  the  true 
sense  should  have  been  expressed,  or  under  how  apt  an 
image  figured.  The  only  question  is,  what  appearance 
there  is,  that  this  is  the  sense ;  and  scarce  at  all,  how 
much  more  determinately  or  accurately  it  might  have 
been  expressed  or  figured. 

"But  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  internal  improbabilities 
of  all  kinds  weaken  external  probable  proof  Doubtless. 
But  to  what  practical  purpose  can  this  be  alleged  here, 
when  it  has  been  proved  before,*  that  real  internal  im- 
probabilities, which  rise  even  to  moral  certainty,  are 
overcome  by  the  most  ordinary  testimony ;  and  when  it 
now  has  been  made  appear,  that  we  scarce  know  what 
are  improbabilities,  as  to  the  matter  we  are  here  con- 
sidering :  as  it  will  further  appear  from  what  follows. 

For  though  from  the  observations  above  made  it  is 
manifest,  that  we  are  not  in  any  sort  competent  judges, 
what  supernatural  instruction  were  to  have  been  expected ; 
and  though  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  objections  of  an 
incompetent  judgment  must  be  frivolous;  yet  it  may  be 
proper  to  go  one  step  further,  and  observe ;  that  if  men 
will  be  regardless  of  these  things,  and  pretend  to  judge 
4  of  the  Scripture  by  preconceived  expectations ;  the  ana- 
logy of  nature  shows  beforehand,  not  only  that  it  is  highly 
credible  they  may,  but  also  probable  that  they  will,  ima- 
gine they  have  strong  objections  against  it,  however 
really  unexceptionable:  for  so,  prior  to  experience,  they 
would  think  they  had,  against  the  circumstances,  and 
degrees,  and  the  whole  manner  of  that  instruction,  which 
is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Were  the 
instruction  which  God  affords  to  brute  creatures  by  in- 
stincts and  mere  propensions,  and  to  mankind  by  these 
together  with  reason,  matter  of  probable  proof,  and  not 
of  certain  observation  ;  it  would  be  rejected  as  incredible, 
in  many  instances  of  it,  only  upon  account  of  the  meanf 
by  which  this  instruction  is  given,  the  seeming  dispro- 
portions, the  limitations,  necessary  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  it.  For  instance :  would  it  not  have  been 
thought  highly  improbable,  that  men  should  have  been 
so  much  more  capable  of  discovering,  even  to  certainty 

*  p.  184. 
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the  general  laws  of  matter,  and  the  magnitudes,  paths, 
and  revolutions,  of  heavenly  bodies  ;  than  the  occasions 
and  cures  of  distempers,  and  many  other  things,  in  which 
human  life  seems  so  much  more  nearly  concerned,  than 
in  astronomy?  How  capricious  and  irregular  a  wav  of 
information  would  it  be  said,  is  that  of  invention,  by  means 
of  which  nature  instructs  us  in  matters  of  science,  and  in 
many  things,  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  greatly 
depend:  that  a  man  should,  by  this  faculty, be  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  thing  in  an  instant,  when  perhaps  he  is 
thinking  of  somewhat  else,  which  he  has  in  vain  been 
searching  after,  it  may  be,  for  years.  So  likewise  the 
imperfections  attending  the  only  method,  by  which  nature 
enables  and  directs  us  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to 
each  other,  are  innumerable.  Language  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  inadequate,  ajnbiguous,  liable  to  infinit£_abuse, 
even  from  negligence;  and  so  liable  to  it  from  design, 
that  every  man  can  deceive  and  betray  by  it.  And,  to 
mention  but  one  instance  more;  that  brutes,  without 
reason,  should  act,  in  many  respects,  with  a  sagacity  and 
foresight  vastly  greater  than  what  men  have  in  those  re- 
spects, would  be  thought  impossible.  Yet  it  is  certain 
they  do  act  with  such  superior  foresight :  whether  it  be> 
their  own,  indeed,  is  another  question.  From  these  things, 
it  is  highly  credible  beforehand,  that  upon  supposition 
God  should  afford  men  some  additional  instruction  by 
revelation,  it  would  be  with  circumstances,  in  manners, 
degrees,  and  respects,  which  we  should  be  apt  to  fancy 
we  had  great  objections  against  the  credibility  of  Nor 
are  the  objections  against  the  Scripture,  nor  against 
Christianity  in  general,  at  all  more  or  greater,  than  the 
analogy  of  nature  would  beforehand — not  perhaps  give 
ground  to  expect ;  for  this  analogy  may  not  be  sufficient, 
in  some  cases,  to  ground  an  expectation  upon;  but  no 
more  nor  greater,  than  analogy  would  show  it,  before- 
hand, to  be  supposable  and  credible,  that  there  might 
seem  to  lie  against  revelation. 

By  applying  these  general  observations  to  a  particular 
objection,  it  will  be  more  distinctly  seen,  how"  they  are 
applicable  to  others  of  the  like  kind :  and  indeed  to 
almost  all  objections  against  (  hristianity,  as  distinguish 
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from  objections  against  its  evidence.  It  appears  from 
Scripture,  that,  as  it  was  not  unusual  in  the  apostohc  age, 
for  persons,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  to  be 
endued  with  miraculous  gifts;  so,  some  of  those  persons 
exercised  these  gifts  in  a  strangely  irregular  and  disor- 
derly manner ;  and  this  is  made  an  objection  against 
their  being  really  mii-aculous.  Now  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations quite  remove  this  objection,  how  considerable 
soever  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  For,  consider  a 
person  endued  with  any  of  these  gifts ;  for  instance,  that 
of  tongues :  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  he  had  the  same 
power  over  this  miraculous  gift,  as  he  would  have  had 
over  it,  had  it  been  the  effect  of  habit,  of  study  and  use, 
as  it  ordinarily  is  ;  or  the  same  power  over  it,  as  he  had 
over  any  other  natural  endowment.  Consequently,  he 
would  use  it  in  the  same  manner  he  did  any  other  ;  either 
regularly,  and  upon  proper  occasions  only,  or  irregularly, 
and  upon  improper  ones :  according  to  his  sense  of  de- 
cency, and  his  character  of  prudence.  Where  then  is  the 
objection. Why,  if  this  miraculous  power  was  indeed 
.  given  to  the  world  to  propagate  Christianity,  and  attest  the 
truth  of  it,  we  might,  it  seems,  have  expected,  that  other 
sort  of  persons  shoidd  have  been  chosen  to  be  invested 
with  it;  or  that  these  should,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
endued  with  prudence;  or  that  they  should  have  been  con- 
tinually restrained  and  directed  in  the  exercise  of  it:  i.  e. 
that  God  should  have  miraculously  interposed,  if  at  all, 
in  a  different  manner,  or  higher  degree.  But,  from  the 
observations  made  above,  it  is  undeniably  evident,  that 
we  are  not  judges  in  what  degrees  and  manners  it  were 
to  have  been  expected  he  should  miraculously  interpose; 
upon  supposition  of  his  doing  it  in  some  degree  and 
manner.  Nor,  in  the  natural  course  of  Providence,  are 
superior  gifts  of  memory,  eloquence,  knowledge,  and 
other  talents  of  great  influence,  conferred  only  on  per- 
sons of  prudence  and  decency,  or  such  as  are  disposed 
to  make  the  properest  use  of  them.  Nor  is  the  instruc- 
tion and  admonition  naturally  afforded  us  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  particularly  in  our  education,  commonly  given  in  a 
manner  the  most  suited  to  recommend  it;  but  often  with 
circumstances  apt  to  prejudice  us  against  such  instruction. 
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One  might  go  on  to  add,  that  there  is  a  great  resem- 
blance between  the  hght  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  in 
several  other  respects.  Practical  Christianity,  or  that 
faith  and  behaviour  which  renders  a  man  a  Christian,  is 
a  plain  and  obvious  thing :  like  the  common  rules  of 
conduct,  with  respect  to  our  ordinary  temporal  afifairs. 
The  more  distinct  and  particular  knowledge  of  those 
things,  the  study  of  which  the  Apostle  calls  going  on  unto 
perfection*  and  of  the  prophetic  parts  of .  revelation, 
like  many  parts  of  natural  and  even  civil  knowledge, 
may  require  very  exact  thought,  and  careful  considera- 
tion. The  hinderances  too,  of  natural,  and  of  superna- 
tural light  and  knowledge,  have  been  of  the  same  kind. 
And  as  it  is  owned  the  whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is 
not  yet  understood;  so,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  under- 
stood, before  the  restitution  of  all  things,'^  and  without 
miraculous  interpositions ;  it  must  be  in  the  same  way 
as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at:  by  the  continuance 
and  progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty ;  and  by  parti- 
cular persons  attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing, 
intimations  scattered  up  and  down  it,  which  are  over- 
looked and  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  the  world. 
For  this  is  the  way,  in  which  all  improvements  are 
made  ;  by  thoughtful  men's  tracing  on  obscure  hints,  as 
it  were,  dropped  us  bj^  nature  accidentally,  or  which 
seem  to  come  into  our  minds  by  chance.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  incredible,  that  a  book,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
the  possession  of  mankind,  should  contain  many  truths 
as  yet  undiscovered.  For,  all  the  same  phenomena, 
and  the  same  faculties  of  investigation,  from  which  such 
great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge  have  been  made 
in  the  present  and  last  age,  were  equally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  mankind,  several  thousand  years  before.  And 
possibly  it  might  be  intended,  that  events,  as  they  come 
to  pass,  should  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  se- 
veral parts  of  Scripture. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  analogy  fails  in  a  mate- 
rial respect:  for  that  natural  knowledge  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  But  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  general 
instruction  which  nature  does  or  does  not  afford  us. 

*  Heb.  vi.  1.  +  Acts  iii.  21. 
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And  besides,  some  parts  of  natural  knowledge,  in  the 
more  common  restrained  sense  of  the  words,  are  of  the 

f greatest  consequence  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
ife.  But  suppose  the  analogy  did,  as  it  does  not,  fail 
in  this  respect;  yet  it  might  be  abundantly  supplied, 
from  the  whole  constitution  and  course  of  nature:  which 
shows,  that  God  does  not  dispense  his  gifts  according  to 
our  notions  of  the  advantage  and  consequence  they 
would  be  of  to  us.  And  this  in  general,  with  his 
method  of  dispensing  knowledge  in  particular,  would 
together  make  out  an  analogy  full  to  the  point  before  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected  still  further  and  more  gene- 
rally ;  "  The  Scripture  represents  the  world  as  in  a  state 
of  ruin,  and  Christianity  as  an  expedient  to  recover  it, 
to  help  in  these  respects  where  nature  fails:  in  particu- 
lar, to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  natural  light.  Is  it 
credible  Jjien,  that  so  many  ages  should  have  been  let 
pass,  before  a  matter  of  such  a  sort,  of  so  great  and  so 
general  importance,  was  made  known  to  mankind;  and 
then  that  it  should  be  made  known  to  so  small  a  part  of 
them  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  that  this  supply  should  be  so 
very  deficient,  should  have  the  hke  obscurity  and  doubt- 
fulness, be  liable  to  the  like  perversions,  in  short,  lie 
open  to  all  the  like  objections,  as  the  light  of  nature 
itself  Without  determining  how  far  this,  in  fact,  is 
so,  I  answer;  it  is  by  no  means  incredible,  that  it  might 
be  so,  if  the  light  of  nature  and  of  revelation  be  from 
the  same  hand.  Men  are  naturally  liable  to  diseases  : 
for  which  God,  in  his  good  providence,  has  provided 
natural  remedies.t  But  remedies  existing  in  nature 
have  been  unknown  to  mankind  for  many  ages;  are 
known  but  to  few  now;  probably  many  valuable  ones 
are  not  known  yet.  Great  has  been  and  is  the  obscu- 
rity and  difficulty,  in  the  nature  and  application  of  them. 
Circumstances  seem  often  to  make  them  very  improper, 
where  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  after  long 
labour  and  study,  and  many  unsuccessful  endeavours, 
that  they  are  brought  to  be  as  useful  as  they  are ;  after 
high  contempt  and  absolute  rejection  of  the  most  useful 
we  have;  and  after  disputes  and  doubts,  which  have 
•  Ck  vi.  -j-  Ch.  V. 
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seemed  to  be  endless.  The  best  lemedies  too,  when 
unskilfully,  much  more  if  dishonest!}'  applied,  may  pro- 
duce new  diseases;  and  with  the  rightest  application 
the  success  of  them  is  often  doubtful.  In  many  cases 
they  are  not  at  all  effectual:  where  they  are,  it  is  often 
very  slowly:  and  the  application  of  them,  and  the  neces- 
sary regimen  accompanying  it,  is,  not  uncommonly,  so 
disagreeable,  that  some  will  not  submit  to  them;  and 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  excuse,  that,  if  they  would, 
it  is  not  certain  whether  it  would  be  successful.  And 
many  persons,  who  labour  under  diseases,  for  which 
there  are  known  natural  remedies,  are  not  so  happy  as 
to  be  always,  if  ever,  in  the  way  of  them.  In  a  word, 
the  remedies  which  nature  has  provided  for  diseases  are 
neither  certain,  perfectj,  nor  universal.  And  indeed  the 
same  principles  of  arguing,  wEich  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that  they  must  be  so,  would  lead  us  likewise  to 
conclude,  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  them  ;  i.  e. 
Aat  there  could  be  no  diseases  at  all.  And  therefore 
our  experience  that  there  are  diseases  shows,  that  it  is 
credible  beforehand,  upon  supposition  nature  has  pro- 
vided remedies  for  them,  that  these  remedies  may  be, 
as  by  experience  we  find  they  are,  not  certain,  nor  per- 
fect, nor  universal;  because  it  shows,  that  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  should  expect  the  contrary  are 
fallacious. 

And  now,  what  is  the  just  consequence  from  all  these 
things?  Not  that  reason  is  no  judge  of  what  is  offered  to 
us  as  being  of  divine  revelation.  For  this  would  be  to 
infer  that  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  any  thing,  because 
we  are  unable  to  judge  of  all  things.  Reason  can,  and 
it  ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning,  but  also  of 
tlie  morality  and  tTie  evidence  of  revelation.  First,  It  is 
the  province  of  reason  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the 
Scripture ;  i.  e.  not  whether  it  contains  things  different 
from  what  we  should  have  expected  from  a  wise,  just, 
and  good  Being ;  for  objections  from  hence  have  been 
how  obviated  r  but  whether  it  contains  things  plainly 
contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or  goodness;  to  what  the 
light  of  nature  teaches  us  of  God.  And  I  know  nothing 
of  this  sort  objected  against  Scripture,  excepting  such  ob- 
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jectioiis  as  are  formed  upon  suppositiops^  which  would 
equally  conclude,  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  con- 
tradictory to  wisdom,  justice  or  goodness ;  which  most 
certainly  it  is  not.  Indeed  there  are  some  particular 
precepts  in  Scripture,  given  to  particular  persons,  re- 
quiring actions,  which  would  be  immoral  and  vicious, 
were  it  not  for  such  precepts.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
all  these  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  that  the  precept  changes 
the  whole  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  action  ;  and  both 
constitutes  and  shows  that  not  to  be  unjust  or  immoral, 
which,  prior  to  the  precept,  must  have  appeared  and 
really  have  been  so :  which  may  well  be,  since  none  of 
these  precepts  are  contrary  to  immutable  morality.  If 
it  were  commanded,  to  cultivate  the  principles,  and  act 
from  the  spirit  of  treachery,  ingratitude,  cruelty ;  the 
command  would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case  or  of 
the  action,  in  any  of  these  instances.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  precepts,  which  require  only  the  doing  an 
external  action :  for  instance,  taking  away  the  property, 
or  life  of  any.  For  men  have  no  right  to  either  life  or 
property,  but  whfU  arises  solely  from  the  grant  of  God  : 
when  this  grant  is  revoked,  thty  cease  to  have  any  right 
at  all  in  either:  and  when  this  revocation  is  made  known, 
as  surely  it  is  possible  it  may  be,  it  must  cease  to  be 
unjust  to  deprive  them  of  either.  And  though  a  course 
of  external  acts,  which  without  command  would  be  im- 
moral, must  make  an  immoral  habit ;  yet  a  few  detached 
commands  have  no  such  natural  tendency.  I  thought 
proper  to  say  thus  much  of  the  few  Scripture  precepts, 
which  require,  not  vicious  actions,  but  actions  which 
would  have  been  vicious,  had  it  not  been  for  such  pre- 
cepts ;  because  they  are  sometimes  weakly  urged  as 
immoral,  and  great  weight  is  laid  upon  objections  drawn 
from  them.  But  to  me  there  seems  no  difficulty  at  all 
ill  these  precepts,  but  what  arises  from  their  being  of- 
fences :  i.  e.  from  their  being  liable  to  be  perverted,  as 
indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  designing  men,  to  serve  the 
most  horrid  purposes  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  mislead  the  weak 
and  enthusiastic.  And  obiections  from  this  head  are  not 
objections  agamst  revelation ;  but  against  the  whole 
notion  of  religion,  as  a  trial :  and  against  the  general 
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constitution  of  nature.  Secondlj^,  Reason  is  able  to  judge, 
and  must,  of  the  evidence'orrevelation,  and  of  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  that  evidence  :  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  a  following  Chapter.* 

But  the  consequence  of  the  foregoing  observations  is, 
that  the  question  upon  which  the  truth  of  Christianity 
depends  is  scarce  at  all,  what  objections  there  are  against 
its  scheme,  since  there  are  none  against  the  morality  of 
it;  but  lohat  objections  there  are  against  its  evidence  ;  or, 
what  proof  there  remains  of  it,  after  due  allowances  made 
for  the  objections  against  that  proof:  because  it  has  been 
shown,  that  the  objections  against  Christianity,  as  distin- 
guished from  objections  against  its  evidence,  are  frivolous. 
For  surely  very  little  weight,  if  any  at  all,  is  to  be  laid 
upon  a  way  of  arguing  and  objecting,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  general  constitution  of  nature,  experience 
shows  not  to  be  conclusive:  and  such,  I  think,  is  the 
whole  way  of  objecting  treated  of  throughout  this  Chap- 
ter. It  is  resolvable  into  principles,  and  goes  upon  sup- 
positions, which  mislead  us  to  think,  that  the  Author  of 
Nature  would  not  act,  as  we  experience  he  does;  or 
would  act,  in  such  and  such  cases,  as  we  experience  he 
does  not  in  like  cases.  But  the  unreasonableness  of 
this  way  of  objecting  will  appear  yet  more  evidently  from 
hence,  that  the  chief  things  thus  objected  against  are 
justified,  as  shall  be  further  shown,!  by  distinct,  parti- 
cular, and  full  analogies,  in  the  constitution  and  course  of 
nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  frivolous  as  ob- 
jections of  the  foregoing  sort  against  revelation  are,  yet, 
when  a  supposed  revelation  is  more  consistent  with  itself, 
and  has  a  more  general  and  uniform  tendency  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  than,  all  circumstances  considered,  could 
have  been  expected  from  enthusiasm  and  political  views ; 
this  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  its  not  proceeding  from 
them,  and  so  of  its  truth:  because  we  are  competent 
judges,  what  might  have  been  expected  from  enthusiasm 
and  political  views. 

*  Cbap.  viL  Ch.  iv.  latter  part,  and  v.  vi. 
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CHAP.  IV, 

OF  CHRISTIANITY,  CONSIDERED  AS  A  SCHEME  OR  CONSTI- 
TUTION, IMPERFECTLY  COMPREHENDED. 

It  hath  been  now  shown,*  that  the  analogy  of  nature 
renders  it  highly  credible  beforehand,  that,  supposing  a 
revelation  to  be  made,  it  must  contain  many  things  very 
different  from  what  we  should  have  expected,  and  such 
as  appear  open  to  great  objections  :  and  that  this  obser- 
vation, in  good  measure,  takes  off  the  force  of  those  ob- 
jections, or  rather  precludes  them.  But  it  may  be  alleged, 
that  this  is  a  very  partial  answer  to  such  objections,  or  a 
veiy  unsatisfactory  way  of  obviating  them  :  because  it 
doth  not  show  at  all,  that  the  things  objected  against  can 
be  wise,  just,  and  good;  much  less,  that  it  is  credible 
they  are  so.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  show  this 
distinctly;  by  applying  to  these  objections  against  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  Christianity,  the  answer 
abovet  given  to  the  like  objections  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  Nature:  before  we  consider  the  particular  analo- 
gies in  the  latter,  to  the  particular  things  objected  against 
in  the  former.  Now  that  which  affords  a  sufficient 
answer  to  objections  against  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
goodness  of  the  constitution  of  Nature,  is  its  being  a  con- 
stitution, a  system,  or  scheme,  imperfect!}'  comprehended ; 
a  scheme  in  which  means  are  mnde  use  of  to  accomplish 
ends ;  and  which  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.  For 
from  these  things  it  has  been  proved,  not  only  to  be 
possible,  but  also  to  be  credible,  that  those  things  which 
are  objected  against  may  be  consistent  with  wisdom, 
justice,  and  goodness  ;  nay,  may  be  instances  of  them  : 
and  even  that  the  constitution  and  government  of  Nature 
may  be  perfect  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  If  Chris- 
tianity then  be  a  scheme,  and  of  the  like  kind ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, the  like  objections  against  it  must  admit  of  the  like 
answer.  And, 

*  III  the  foregoing  Chapter, 
f  Part  L  Cli.  \  ii.  to  which  this  all  along  refen. 
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I.  Christianity  is  a  scheme,  quite  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. The  moral  government  of  God  is  exercised, 
by  gradually  conducting  things  &o  in  the  course  of  his 
providence,  that  every  one,  at  length  and  upon  the 
whole,  shall  receive  according  to  his  deserts  ;  and  neither 
fraud  nor  violence,  but  truth  and  right,  shall  finally  pre- 
vail. Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme  under  this  ge- 
neral plan  of  Providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  conducive  to 
its  completion,  with  regard  to  manlrind :  consisting  itself 
also  of  various  parts,  and  a  mysterious  economy,  which 
has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time  the  world  came  into 
its  present  wretched  state,  and  is  still  carrying  on,  for  its 
recovery,  by  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah  ;  who  is  to 
gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God,  that  are  scatter- 
ed abroad,''  and  establish  an  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.^  And  in  order  to  it ;  after  various 
manifestations  of  things,  relating  to  this  great  and  gene- 
ral scheme  of  Providence,  through  a  succession  of  many 
ages:  (For  the  Spirit  of  Christ  lohich  was  in  the  prophets, 
testified  beforehand  his  sufferings,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow  :  unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the  tilings  which  are  now  re- 
ported unto  us  by  them  that  have  preached  the  Gospel; 
which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  .-J) — after  various 
dispensations  looking  forward  and  preparatory  to,  this 
final  salvation:  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  infinite  wis- 
dom thought  fit ;  He,  being  in  the  form  of  God, — made 
himself  of  uo  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  toas  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  wherefore 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name, 
wliich  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  :  and  that  every  tongue 
should  con  fess^  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  oj 
God  the  Father.^  Parts  likewise  of  this  economy  are  the 
miraculous  mission  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  his  ordinary 
assistances  given  to  good  men  :  the  invisible  government, 
which  Christ  ?.t  present  exercises  over  his  church:  that 

*John».  52.  t2  Pet.  iii.  13.         i  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12.  Phil  U. 
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which  he  himself  refers  to  in  these  words  ;  In  my  Father  s 
house  are  many  mansions — /  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you  :*  and  his  future  return  to  judge  the  world  iri  rigld- 
eoiisness,  and  completely  re-establish  the  kingdom  of 
God.  FoxJhe  Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  hut  hath  committed 
all  judgment  mdo  the  Sun :  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  A  All  power  is  given 
unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth.X  And  he  must  reign,  till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  lender  his  feet.  Then  cometh  the 
end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father  ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power.  And  when  all  things  shall  be 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  sub- 
iject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all.§  Now  little,  surely,  need  be  said  to  show, 
that  this  system,  or  schcme~of  things,  is  but  imperfectly 
comprehended  by  us.  /  The  Scripture  expressly  asserts  it 
to  be  so.  And  indeed  one  cannot  read  a  passage  relat- 
ing to  this  great  mystery  of  godliness,  W  but  what  immedi- 
ately runs  up  into  something  which  shows  us  our  igno- 
rance in  it;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shows  us  our  igno- 
rance in  the  constitution  of  nature.  And  whoever  will 
seriously  consider  that  part  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
which  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will  find  so  much  more 
unrevealed,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it,  as 
of  the  constitution  of  nature.  Our  ignorance,  therefore, 
is  as  much  an  answer  to  our  objections  against  the  per- 
fection of  one,  as  against  the  perfection  of  the  other.f 

II.  It  is  obvious  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, as  much  as  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things, 
means  are  made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends.  And  the 
observation  of  this  furnishes  us  with  the  same  answer, 
to  objections  against  the  perfection  of  Christianity,  as  to 
objections  of  the  like  kind,  against  the  constitution  of 
nature.  It  shows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  object- 
ed against,  how  foolish**  soever  they  appear  to  men, 
may  be  the  very  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  very 
best  ends.    And  their  appearing  foolishness  is  no  pre- 
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sumption  against  this,  in  a  scheme  so  greatly  beyond 
our  comprehension.* 

III.  The  credibihty.  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
may  have  been,  all  along,  carried  on  by  general  laws,t 
no  less  than  the  course  of  nature,  may  require  to  be 
more  distinctly  made  out.  Consider  then,  upon  what 
ground  it  is  we  say,  that  the  whole  common  course  of 
nature  is  carried  on  according  to  general  fore-ordained 
laws.  We  know  indeed  several  of  the  general  laws  of 
matter:  and  a  great  part  of  the  natural  behaviour  of  liv- 
ing agents  is  reducible  to  general  laws.  But  we  know 
in  a  manner  nothing,  by  what  laws,  storms  and  tem- 
pests, earthquakes,  famine,  pestilence,  become  the 
instruments  of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  the  laws, 
by  which  persons  born  into  the  world  at  such  a  time 
and  place  are  of  such  capacities,  geniuses,  tempers  ;  the 
laws,  by  which  thoughts  come  into  our  mind,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases;  and  by  which  innumerable  things  hap- 
pen, of  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  affairs  and  state 
of  the  world;  these  laws  are  so  wholly  unknown  to  us, 
that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  to  pass  by  them, 
accidental:  though  all  reasonable  men  know  certainly, 
that  there  cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  as  chance; 
and  conclude,  that  the  things  which  have  this  appear- 
ance are  the  result  of  general  laws,  and  may  be  reduced 
into  them.  It  is  then  but  an  exceeding  little  way,  and 
in  but  a  very  few  respects,  that  we  can  trace  up  the  na- 
tural course  of  things  before  us,  to  general  laws.  And 
it  is  only  from  analogy,  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it 
to  be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them:  only  from 
our  seeing,  that  part  is  so.  It  is  from  our  finding,  that 
the  course  of  nature,  in  some  respects  and  so  far,  goes 
on  by  general  laws,  that  we  conclude  this  of  the  rest. 
And  if  that  be  a  just  ground  for  such  a  conclusion,  it  is 
a  just  ground  also,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  apprehend, 
to  render  it  supposable  and  credible,  which  is  sufficient 
for  answering  objections,  that  God's  miraculous  inter- 
positions may  have  been,  all  along  in  like  manner,  by 
general  laws  of  wisdom.  Thus,  that  miraculous  powers 
should  be  exerted,  at  such  times,  upon  such  occasions, 
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in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with  regard  to  such 
persons,  rather  than  others ;  that  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far, 
should,  just  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction  given 
them  by  miraculous  interpositions;  that  these  interpo- 
sitions should  be  exactly  in  such  degrees  and  respects 
only;  all  this  may  have  been  by  general  laws.  These 
laws  are  unknown  indeed  to  us :  but  no  more  unknown 
than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is,  that  some  die  as  soon 
as  they  are  born,  and  others  live  to  extrem  ^  old  age ; 
that  one  man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding; 
with  innumerable  more  things,  which,  as  was  before 
observed,  we  cannot  reduce  to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all, 
though  it  is  taken  for  granted,  they  are  as  much  reduci- 
ble to  general  ones,  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the  revealed 
dispensations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  God's  ordinary 
government  in  the  course  of  nature,  made  known  by 
reason  and  experience;  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
expect  that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  these  general  laws  or  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, than  that  every  exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the 
general  laws  of  nature:  yet  there  might  be  wise  and 
good  reasons,  that  miraculous  interpositions  should  be 
by  general  laws;  and  that  these  laws  should  not  be 
broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by  other  miracles 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies 
and  irregularities  in  nature  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme 
but  in  part  made  known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular 
kind  in  other  respects.  Now  we  see  no  more  reason 
why  the  frame  ^and-eowse .  of  nature  should  be  such  a 
scheme,  than  why  Christianity  should.  And  that  the 
former  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it  credible,  that  the 
latter,  upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  may  be  so  too. 
And  as  it  is  manifest,  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme 
revealed  but  in  part,  and  a  scheme  in  which  means  are 
made  use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  like  to  that  of  nature : 
so  the  credibility,  that  it  may  have  been  all  along  carried 
on  by  general  laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of  nature, 
has  been  distinctly  proved.  And  from  all  this  it  16 
beforehand  credible  that  there  might,  I  think  probable 
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that  there  would,  be  the  hke  appearance  of  deficiencies 
and  irregularities  in  Christianity,  as  in  nature :  i.  e.  that 
Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the  like  objections,  as 
the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are  answered 
by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity;  as  the 
hke  objections  against  the  frame  of  nature  are  answered 
by  the  like  observations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 

The  objections  against  Christianity,  considered  as  a 
matter  of  fact,*  having,  in  general,  been  obviated  in  the 
preceding  Chapter;  and  the  same,  considered  as  made 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  having  been 
obviated  in  this:  the  next  thing,  according  to  the  method 
proposed,  is  to  show,  that  the  principal  objections,  ir\ 
particular,  against  Christianity,  may  be  answered,  by 
particular  and  full  analogies  in  nature.  And  as  one  of 
them  is  made  against  the  whole  scheme  of  it  together, 
as  just  now  described,  I  choose  to  consider  it  here, 
rather  than  in  a  distinct  Chapter  by  itself.  The  thing 
objected  against  this  scheme  of  the  Gospel  is,  "  that  ijt^ 
seems  to  suppose  God  was  reduced  to  the  necessTTyoT a 
Tong  series  of  intricate  means,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
ends,  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  the  world:  in  like 
^Fas  men,  for  want  of  understanding  or  power,  not 
being  able  to  come  at  their  ends  directly,  are  forced  to 
go  round-about  ways,  and  make  use  of  many  perplexed 
contrivances  to  arrive  at  them."  Now  every  thing  which 
T^^e  see  shows  the  folly  of  this,  considered  as  an  objection 
against  the  truth  of  Christianity.  For,  according  to  our 
manner  of  conception,  God  makes  use  of  variety  of 
means,  what  we  often  think  tedious  ones,  in  the  natural 
course  of  providence,  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
his  ends.  Indeed  it  is  certain  there  is  somewhat  in 
this  matter  quite  beyond  our  comprehension:  but  the 
mystery  is  as  great  in  nature  as  in  Christianity.  We 
know  what  we  ourselves  aim  at,  as  final  ends:  and  what 
courses  we  take,  merely  as  means  conducing  to  those 
ends.  But  we  are  greatly  ignorant  how  far  things  are 
considered  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  under  the  single 
notion  of  means  and  ends ;  so  as  that  it  may  be  said, 
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this  is  merely  an  end,  and  tiiat  merely  means,  in  his 
regard.  And  whether  there  be  not  some  peculiar  absur- 
dity in  our  very  manner  of  conception,  concerning  this 
matter,  somewhat  contradictory  arising  from  our  ex- 
tremely imperfect  views  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  However,  thus  much  is  manifest,  that  the  whole 
natural  world  and  government  of  it  is  a  scheme  or  sys- 
tem ;  not  a  fixed,  but  a  progressive  one:  a  scheme  in 
which  the  operation  of  various  means  takes  up  a  great 
length  of  time,  before  the  ends  they  tend  to  can  be 
attained.  The  change  of  seasons,  the  ripening  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  history  of  a  flower,  is  an 
instance  of  this :  and  so  is  human  life.  Thus  vegetable 
bodies,  and  those  of  animals,  though  possibly  formed  at 
once,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  state.  And 
thus  rational  agents,  who  animate  these  latter  bodies,  are 
naturally  directed  to  form  each  his  own  manners  and 
character,  by  the  gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
])erience,  and  by  a  long  course  of  action.  Our  existence 
is  not  only  successive,  as  it  must  be  of  necessity  ;  but 
one  state  of  our  life  and  being  is  appointed  by  God,  to 
be  a  preparation  for  another  ;  and  that  to  be  the  means 
of  attaining  to  another  succeeding  one:  infancy  to  child- 
hood; childhood  to  youth  ;  youth  to  mature  age.  Men 
are  impatient,  and  for  precipitating  things :  but  the 
Author  of  Nature  appears  deliberate  throughout  his  ope- 
rations: accomplishing  his  natural  ends  by  slow  successive 
steps.  And  there  is  a  plan  of  things  beforehand  laid 
out,  which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  requires  various  sys- 
tems of  means,  as  well  as  length  of  time,  in  order  to  the 
carrying  on  its  several  parts  into  execution.  Thus,  in 
the  daily  course  of  natural  providence,  God  operates  in 
the  very  same  manner,  t^s  m  the  dispensation  of  Chris- 
tianity;  making  one  thing  subservient  to  another;  this, 
to  somewhat  further ;  and  soon,  through  a  progressive 
series  of  means,  which  extend,  both  backward  and  for- 
ward, beyond  our  utmost  view.  Of  this  manner  of 
operation,  every  thing  we  see  in  the  course  of  nature  is 
as  much  an  instance,  as  any  part  of  the  Christian 
d  spensation. 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ;  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  A  MEDIATOR,  AND  THE  REDEMPTION 
OF  THE  WORLD  BY  HIM. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  thing  relating  to  Christi- 
anity, which  has  been  more  o_bjejCte.d-against,  than  the 
jnediation  of  Christ,  in  some  or  other  of  its  parts.  Yet 
upon  thorough  consideration,  there  seems  nothing  less 
justly  liable  to  it.  For, 

I.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes  all  imagined 
presumption  against  the  general  notion  of  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  man*  For  we  find  all  living  creatures 
are  brought  into  the  world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is 
preserved,  by  the  instrumentality  of  others:  and  every 
satisfaction  of  it,  some  way  or  other,  is  bestowed  by  the 
like  means.  So  that  the  visible  government,  which  God 
exercises  over  the  world,  is  by  the  instrumentality  and 
mediation  of  others.  And  how  far  his  invisible  govern- 
ment be  or  be  not  so,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  all 
by  reason.  And  the  'supposition,  tliat  part  of  it  is  so, 
appears,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  as  credible,  as  the 
contrary.  There  is  then  no  sort  of  objection,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  against  the  general  notion  of  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  considered  as  a  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  or  as  an  appointment  in  this  dispensation: 
since  we  find  by  experience,  that  God  does  appoint  medi- 
ators, to  be  the  instruments  of  good  and  evil  to  us:  the 
instruments  of  his  justice  and  his  mercy.  And  the  ob- 
jection here  referred  to  is  urged,  not  against  mediation 
in  that  high,  eminent,  and  peculiar  sense,  in  which  Christ 
is  our  mediator ;  but  absolutely  against  the  whole  notion 
itself  of  a  mediator  at  all. 

II.  As  we  must  suppose,  that  the  world  is  under  the 
proper  moral  government  of  God,  or  in  a  state  of  religion, 
before  we  can  enter  into  consideration  of  the  revealed 
doctrine,  concerning  the  redemption  of  it  by  Christ:  so 

*  I  Tim,  ii.  5. 
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tbat  supposition  is  here  to  be  distinctly  taken  notice  of.  

?Tow  the  divine  moral  government  which  religion  teaches 
us,  implies,  that  the  consequence  of  vice  shall  be  misery, 
in  some  future  state,  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 
That  such  consequent  punishment  shall  take  effect  by  his 
appointment,  is  necessarily  implied.  But,  as  it  is  not  in 
any  sort  to  be  supposed,  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  ends  or  reasons,  for  which  it  is  fit  future 
punishments  should  be  inflicted,  or  why  God  has  ap- 
pointed such  and  such  consequent  misery  should  follow 
vice ;  and  as  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark,  how  or  in 
what  manner  it  shall  follow,  by  what  immediate  occa- 
sions, or  by  the  instrumentality  of  what  means ;  there  is 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  it  may  follow  in  a  way  analo- 
gous to  that,  in  which  many  miseries  follow  such  and 
such  courses  of  action  at  present;  poverty,  sickness,  in 
fa:uy,  untimely  death  by  diseases,  death  from  the  hand.* 
of  civil  justice.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
future  punishment  may  follow  wickedness  of  course,  as 
v/e  speak,  or  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  from 
God's  original  constitution  of  the  world :  from  the  nature 
he  has  given  us,  and  from  the  condition  in  which  he 
places  us  ;  or  in  a  like  manner,  as  a  person  rashly  trifling 
upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  falls 
down ;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  breaks  his 
limbs,  suppose;  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  of 
this,  without  help,  perishes. 

Some  good  men  may  perhaps  be  offended  with  hear- 
ing it  spoken  of  as  a  supposable  thing  that  future  punish- 
ments of  wickedness  may  be  in  the  way  of  natural  con- 
sequence :  as  if  this  were  taking  the  execution  of  justice 
out  of  the  hands  of  God,  and  giving  it  to  nature.  But 
they  should  remember,  that  when  things  come  to  pass 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  this  does  not  hinder 
them  from  being  his  doing,  who  is  the  God  of  nature  : 
and  that  the  Scripture  ascribes  those  punishments  to 
divine  justice,  which  are  known  to  be  natural ;  and  which ' 
must  be  called  so,  when  distinguished  from  such  as  are 
miraculous.  But  after  all,  this  supposition,  or  rather 
this  way  of  speaking,  is  here  made  use  of  only  by  way  of 
illustration  of  the  subject  before  us.    For  since  it  must 
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be  admitted,  that  the  future  punishment  of  wickedness  is 
not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  appointment,  but  of  reason, 
equity,  and  justice  ;  it  comes,  for  ought  I  see,  to  the  same 
thing,  whether  it  is  supposed  to  be  inflicted  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that,  in  which  the  temporal  punishments  of 
vice  and  folly  are  inflicted,  or  in  any  other  way.  And 
though  there  were  a  difl"erence,  it  is  allowable,  in  the 
present  case,  to  make  this  supposition,  plainly  not  an  in- 
credible one ;  that  future  punishment  may  follow  wicked- 
ness in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  or  according  to 
some  general  laws  of  government  already  established  in 
the  universe. 

III.  Upon  this*  supposition,  or  even  without  it,  we 
may  observe  somewhat,  much  to  the  present  purpose,  in 
the  constitution  of  nature  or  appointments  of  Providence: 
the  provision  which  is  made,  that  all  the  bad  natural 
consequences  of  men's  actions  should  not  always  actually 
follow ;  or  that  such  bad  consequences,  as,  according  to 
the  settled  course  of  things,  would  inevitably  have  fol- 
lowed if  not  prevented,  should,  in  certain  degrees,  be 
prevented.  W e  are  apt  presumptuously  to  imagine, 
that  the  world  might  have  been  so  constituted,  as  that 
there  would  not  have  been  any  such  thing  as  misery  or 
^evil.  On  the  contrary  we  find  the  Author  of  Nature 
permits  it:  but  then  he  has  provided  reliefs,  and  in  many 
cases  perfect  remedies  for  it,  after  some  pains  and  diffi- 
culties; reliefs  and  remedies  even  for  that  evil,  wbith  is 
the  fruit  of  our  own  misconduct;  and  which,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  would  have  continued,  and  ended  in 
our  destruction,  but  for  such  remedies.  And  this  is  an 
instance  both  of  severity  and  of  indulgence,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  Thus  all  the  bad  consequences,  now 
mentioned,  of  a  man's  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  miglit 
be  prevented.  And  though  all  were  not,  yet  some  of 
them  might,  by  proper  interposition,  if  not  rejected :  by 
another's  coming  to  the  rash  man's  relief,  with  his  own 
laying  hold  on  that  relief,  in  such  sort  as  the  case  re- 
quired. Persons  may  do  a  great  deal  themselves  towards 
preventing  the  bad  consequences  of  their  follies:  and 
more  maybe  done  by  themselves,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  others  their  fellow  creatures  ;  which  assist- 
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ance  nature  requires  and  prompts  us  to.  This  is  the 
general  constitution  of  the  world.  Now  suppose  it  had 
been  so  constituted,  that  after  such  actions  were  done,  as 
were  foreseen  naturally  to  draw  after  them  misery  to  the 
doer,  it  should  have  been  no  more  in  human  power  to 
have  prevented  that  naturally  consequent  misery,  in  any 
instance,  than  it  is  in  all :  no  one  can  say,  whether  such 
a  more  severe  constitution  of  things  might  not  yet  have 
been  really  good.  But,  that,  on  the  contrary,  provision 
is  made  by  nature,  that  we  may  and  do,  to  so  great  de- 
gree, prevent  the  bad  natural  effects  of  our  follies ;  this 
may  be  called  mercy  or  compassion  in  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  world:  compassion,  as  distinguished  from 
goodness  in  general.  And,  the  whole  known  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  things  affording  us  instances  of  such 
compassion,  it  would  be  according  to  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture, to  hope,  that,  however  ruinous  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  vice  might  be,  from  the  general  laws  of  God's 
government  over  the  universe ;  yet  provision  might  be 
made,  possibly  might  have  been  originally  made,  for 
preventing  those  ruinous  consequences  from  inevitably 
following :  at  least  from  following  universally,  and  in  all 
cases. 

Many,  I  am  sensible,  will  wonder  at  finding  this  made 
a  question,  or  spoken  of  as  in  any  degree  doubtful.  The 
generality  of  mankind  are  so  far  from  having  that  awful 
sense  of  things,  which  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery 
and  darkness  seems  to  make  but  reasonable,,  that  they 
liave  scarce  any  apprehension  or  thought  at  all  about 
this  matter,  any  way:  and  some  serious  persons  may 
have  spoken  unadvisedly  concerning  it.  But  let  us  ob- 
serve, what  we  experience  to  be,  and  what,'  from  the 
very  constitution  of  nature,  cannot  but  be,  the  conse- 
quences of  irregular  and  disorderly  behaviour :  even  of 
such  rashness,  wilfulness,  neglects,  as  we  scarce  call  vi- 
cious. Now  it  is  natural  to  apprehend,  that  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  irregularity  will  be  greater,  in  proportion  as 
the  irregularity  is  so.  And  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween these  irregularities,  and  the  greater  instances  of 
vice,  or  a  dissolute  profligate  disregard  to  all  religion;  if 
there  be  anv  thine"  at  all  in  religion.    For  consider  what 
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it  is  for  creatures,  moral  agents,  presumptuously  to  in- 
troduce that  confusion  and  misery  into  the  kingdom  ol 
God,  which  mankind  have  in  fact  introduced:  to  blas- 
pheme the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all ;  to  contemn  his  autho- 
rity ;  to  be  injurious,  to  the  degree  they  are,  to  their  fel- 
low creatures,  the  creatures  of  God.  Add  that  the  effects 
of  vice  in  the  present  world  arc  often  extreme  misery, 
.irretrievable  ruin,  and  even  death:  and  upon  putting  ali 
this  together,  it  will  appear,  that  as  no  one  can  say,  in 
what  degree  fatal  the  unprevented  consequences  of  vice 
may  be,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  divine  govern- 
ment ;  so  it  is  by  no  means  intuitively  certain,  how  far 
these  consequences  could  possibly,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  be  prevented,  consistently  with  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  or  with  what  is,  in  fact,  the  moral  constitution  of 
nature.  However,  there  would  be  large  ground  to  hope, 
that  the  universal  government  was  not  so  severely 
strict,  but  that  there  was  room  for  pardon,  or  for  hav- 
ing those  penal  consequences  prevented.  Yet, 

IV.  There  seems  no  probabihty,  that  any  thing  we 
could  do  would  alone  and  of  itself  prevent  them  :  pre- 
vent their  following,  or  being  inflicted.  But  one  would 
think  at  least,  it  were  impossible  that  the  contrary  should 
/  be  thought  certain.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  case.  We  are  not  informed  of  all  the 
reasons,  which  render  it  fit  that  future  punishments 
should  be  inflicted:  and  therefore  cannot  know,  whether 
any  thing  we  could  do  would  make  such  an  alteration,  as 
to  render  it  fit  that  they  should  be  remitted.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  whole  natural  or  appointed  consequences 
of  vice  are ;  nor  in  what  way  they  would  follow,  if  not 
prevented :  and  therefore  can  in  no  sort  say,  whether  we 
could  do  any  thing  which  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
them.  Our  ignorance  being  thus  manifest,  let  us  recol- 
lect the  analogy  of  Nature  or  Providence.  For,  though 
this  may  be  but  a  slight  ground  to  raise  a  positive  opin- 
ion upon,  in  this  matter ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  a 
mere  arbitrary  assertion,  without  any  kind  of  evidence, 
urged  by  way  of  objection  against  a  doctrine,  the  proof 
of  which  is  not  reason,  but  revelation.  Consider  then  : 
people  ruin  their  fortunes  by  extravagance ;  they  bring 
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diseases  upon  themselves  by  excess;  they  incur  the 
penalties  of  civil  laws  ;  and  surely  civil  government  is 
ratural;  will  sorrow  for  these  follies  past,  and  behaving 
'.  ell  for  the  future,  alone  and  of  itself  prevent  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  them?  On  the  contrary,  men's 
1  natural  abilities  of  helping  themselves  are  often  impaired; 
or  ir  trot,  yet  they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the 
assistance  of  others,  upon  several  accounts,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  assistance  which  they  would  have  had  no 
occasion  for,  had  it  not  been  for  their  misconduct ;  but 
which,  in  the  disadvantageous  condition  they  had  reduced 
themselves  to,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  recovery, 
and  retrieving  their  affairs.  Now  since  this  is  our  case, 
considering  ourselves  merely  as  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
and  as  having  a  temporal  interest  here,  under  the  natural 
government  of  God,  which  however  has  a  great  deal 
moral  in  it ;  why  is  it  not  supposable  that  this  may  be 
our  case  also,  in  our  more  important  capacity,  as  under 
his  perfect  moral  government,  and  having  a  more  gene- 
ral and  future  interest  depending?  If  we  have  misbe- 
haved in  this  higher  capacity,  and  rendered  ourselves 
obnoxious  to  the  future  punishment,  which  God  has 
annexed  to  vice :  it  is  plainly  credible,  that  behaving  well 
for  the  time  to  come  may  be — not  useless,  God  for- 
bid— but  wholly  insufficient,  alone  and  of  itself,  to  pre- 
vent that  punishment :  or  to  put  us  in  the  condition, 
which  we  should  have  been  in  had  w^e  preserved  our 
innocence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  reason  with  all  reverence, 
whenever  we  reason  concerning  the  divine  conduct :  yet 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  all  our 
notions  of  government,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
general  constitution  of  nature,  to  suppose,  that  doing 
well  for  the  future  should,  in  all  cases,  prevent  all  the 
judicial  bad  consequences  of  having  done  evil,  or  all 
the  punishment  annexed  to  disobedience.  And  we 
have  manifestly  nothing  from  whence  to  determine,  in 
what  degree,  and  in  what  cases,  reformation  would  pre- 
vent this  punishment,  even  supposing  that  it  would  in 
some.  Affid  though  the  efficacy  of  repentance  itself 
alone,  to  prevent  what  mankind  had  rendered  themselves 
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obnoxious  to,  and  recover  what  they  had  forfeited,  is 
now  insisted  upon,  in  opposition  to  Christianity ;  yet,  by 
the  general  prevalence  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  over  the 
heathen  world,  this  notion  of  repentance  alone  being 
sufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the 
general  sense  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  whole  then  ;  had  the  laws,  the  general  laws 
of  God's  government  been  permitted  to  operate,  with- 
out any  interposition  in  our  behalf,  the  future  punish- 
ment, for  ought  we  know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any 
reason  to  think,  must  inevitably  have  followed,  notwith- 
standing an}^  thing  we  could  have  done  to  prevent  it. 
Now, 

V.  In  this  darkness,  or  this  light  of  nature,  call  it 
,^hich  you  please,  revelation  comes  in ;  confirms  every 
doubting  fear,  which  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man/^ 
concerning  the  future  unprevented  consequence  of  wick- 
edness ;  supposes  the  world  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin  (a 
supposition  which  seems  the  very  ground  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  which,  if  not  provable  by  reason, 
yet  is  in  no  wise  contrary  to  it;)  teaches  us  too,  that  the 
rules  of  divine  government  are  such,  as  not  to  admit  of 
pardon  immediately  and  directly  upon  repentance,  or  by 
the  sole  efficacy  of  it:  but  then  teaches  at  the  same  time, 
what  nature  might  justly  have  hoped,  that  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe  was  not  so  rigid,  but  that 
there  was  room  for  an  interposition,  to  avert  the  fatal 
consequences  of  vice;  which  therefore,  by  this  means, 
does  admit  of  pardon.  Revelation  teaches  us,  that  the 
unknown  laws  of  God's  more  general  government,  no 
less  than  the  particular  laws  by  which  we  experience 
he  governs  us  at  present,  are  compassionate,*  as  well  as 
good  in  the  more  general  notion  of  goodness:  and  that 
he  hath  mercifully  provided,  that  there  should  be  an 
interposition  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  human  kind; 
whatever  that  destruction  unprevented  would  have  been. 
God  so  loved  the  loorld,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth,  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  speculative, 
but  in  a  practical  sense,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
should  not  perish:"^  gave  his  Son  in  the  same  way  of 
*  p.  210,  &c.  t  John  16- 
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goodness  to  the  world,  as  he  affords  particular  persons 
the  friendly  assistance  of  their  fellow  creatures:  when, 
without  it,  their  temporal  ruin  would  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  their  follies:  in  the  same  way  of  good- 
ness, I  say;  though  in  a  transcendent  and  infinitely 
higher  degree.  And  the  Son  of  God  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us,  with  a  love,  which  he  himself  compares 
to  that  of  human  friendship:  though,  in  this  case,  all 
comparisons  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  thing  in- 
tended to  be  illustrated  by  them.  He  interposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  and  effectual  to  prevent 
that  execution  of  justice  upon  sinners,  which  God  had  ap- 
pointed should  otherwise  have  been  executed  upon  them : 
or  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  that  punishment 
from  actually  following,  which,  according  to  the  general 
laws  of  divine  government,  must  have  followed  the  sins 
of  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  such  interposition.* 

If  any  thing  here  said  should  appear,  upon  first 
thought,  inconsistent  with  divine  goodness;  a  second,  I 
am  persuaded,  will  entirely  remove  that  appearance. 
For  were  we  to  suppose  the  constitution  of  things  to  be 
such,  as  that  the  whole  creation  must  have  perished, 
had  it  not  been  for  somewhat,  which  God  had  appointed 
should  be,  in  order  to  ])revent  that  ruin :  even  this  sup- 
position would  not  be  inconsistent,  in  any  degree,  with 
the  most  absolutely  perfect  goodness.  But  still  it  mav 
be  thought,  that  this  whole  manner  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject before  us  supposes  mankind  to  be  naturally  in  ii 
very  strange  state.  And  truly  so  it  does.  But  it  is  not 
Christianity  which  has  put  us  into  this  state.  Whoever 

*  It.  raiinot,  I  suppose,  be  iiiiagiricci,  oven  l)y  the  most  cursory  reader,  that  it  is,  in 
any  Mirl,  Jiffirnicd  or  itiiplitil  in  any  111111^  said  in  tliis  clia])t«'r,  tliat  none  can  have 
the  heiif  fit  of  the  general  redemption,  biilsiicli  as  have  the  advantage  of  being  made 
r.eqii:iinted  wilh  l(  in  the  present  life.  But  it  may  i)e  needful  to  mention,  that  sevend 
questions,  whicli  have  l)een  l)ionght  into  the  subject  before  us,  anil  dete  rmined,  are 
not  in  the  least  entered  into  here  :  questions  which  iiave  been,  I  fear,  rasidy  deter- 
mined, and  perhaps  with  eq\ial  rashness  contrary  ways.  For  instance,  whether  God 
could  have  raved  the  world  by  olher  n.eans  than  tile  death  of  Christ,  consistently 
with  the  gei  eral  laws  of  his  Jiovernment.  And  li;id  not  Christ  come  into  the  world, 
what  would  have  been  the  future  condition  of  the  better  sort  of  men  ;  those  just 
[lersons  over  the  face  of  the  ennh,  for  whom  Manasses  in  his  prayer  asserts,  repen- 
tance was  not  appointed.  The  nieaiiint;-  of  the  first  of  these  questions  is  jjreatly 
nmbiguo\is:  and  neither  of  them  c;in  properly  be  answered,  without  going  upon  that 
infinitely  absurd  supposition,  that  we  know  the  whole  of  tlie  case.  And  perhaps  th>^ 
very  inquiry,  IVhnt  ivmild  haw  foUoiml,  if  Gixl  had  not  done  as  he  km,  may  li.;ve  i  ■ 
it  some  very  creal  improprii  iy :  and  ouijht  not  lo  be  carried  on  any  further  limn  i- 
accessary  to  help  ouf  partial  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  things. 
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will  consider  the  manifold  miseries,  and  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  the  world;  that  the  best  have  great 
wrongnesses  within  themselves,  which  they  complain  of, 
and  endeavour  to  amend ;  but  that  the  generality  grow 
more  profligate  and  corrupt  with  age;  that  even  mora- 
lists thought  the  present  state  to  be  a  state  of  punish- 
ment: and,  what  might  be  added,  that  the  earth  our 
habitation  has  the  appearances  of  being  a  ruin :  whoever, 
I  say,  will  consider  all  these,  and  some  other  obvious 
things,  will  think  he  has  little  reason  to  object  against 
the  Scripture  account,  that  mankind  is  in  a  state  of 
degradation;  against  this  being  the  fact:  how  difficult 
soever  he  may  think  it  to  account  for,  or  even  to  form  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances 
of  it.  But  that  the  crime  of  our  first  parents  was  the 
occasion  of  our  being  placed  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
condition,  is  a  thing  throughout  and  particularly  analo- 
gous to  what  we  see  in  the  daily  course  of  natural  pro- 
vidence ;  as  the  recovery  of  the  world  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Christ  has  been  shown  to  be  so  in  general. 

VI.  The  particular  manner  in  which  Christ  interposed 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  or  his  office  ?>&  Mediator, 
in  the  largest  sense,  between  God  and  man,  is  thus  repre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Scripture.  He  is  the  light  of  the 
world;*  the  revealer  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  most 
eminent  sense.  He  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  ;t  the 
Lamb  of  God:t  and,  as  he  voluntarily  offered  himself 
up,  he  is  styled  our  High  Priest. §  And,  which  seems 
of  peculiar  weight,  he  is  described  beforehand  in  the 
Old  Testament,  under  the  same  characters  of  a  priest, 
and  an  expiatory  victim.  11  And  whereas  it  is  objected, 
that  all  this  is  merely  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Apostle  on  the  contrary  affirms, 
that  th£  law  was  a  shadow  of  good  th  ings  to  come,  and  not 
the  very  image  of  the  things  /II  and  that  the  priests  that 
offer  gifts  according  to  the  law — serve  unto  the  example 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished 

*  John  i.  and  viii.  12. 

•f-  Rom.  iii.  25.  v.  II.  1  Cor.  v.  7  Eph.  v.  2.  1  John  ii.  2.  Mat.  xxvi.  28. 

J  John  i.  29,  36,  and  throughout  the  book  of  Revelation. 
§  Throughout  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

j|  Isa.  liii.  Dan.  ix.  21.  P>.       4.  ^  Heb.  x.  1. 
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of  God,  xohen  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.  For  see, 
saith  he,  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern 
showed  to  thee  in  the  mount:*  i.  e.  the  Levitical  priesthood 
was  a  shadow  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ;  in  hke  manner 
as  the  tabernacle  made  by  Moses  was  according  to  that 
showed  him  in  the  mount.  The  priesthood  of  Christ, 
and  the  tabernacle  in  the  mount,  were  the  originals:  of 
the  former  of  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  a  type ; 
and  of  the  latter  the  tabernacle  made  by  Moses  was  a 
copy.  The  doctrine  of  this  epistle  then  plainly  is,  that 
the  legal  sacrifices  were  allusions  to  the  great  and  final 
atonement  to  be  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  not 
that  this  was  an  allusion  to  those.  Nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  express  or  determinate  than  the  following  pas  - 
sage. It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats 
should  take  away  sin.  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the 
world,  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering,  i.  e.  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me. 
Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.  By  which  will  we  are 
sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all.\  And  to  add  one  passage  more  of  the  like 
kind:  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many; 
and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second 
time,  vjithout  sin;  i.e.  without  bearing  sin,  as  he  did  at 
his  first  coming,  by  being  an  offering  for  it;  without 
having  our  iniquities  again  laid  upon  him,  without  being 
any  more  a  sin-offering: — unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall 
he  appear  the  .'second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation. t 
Nor  do  the  inspired  writers  at  all  confine  themselves  to 
this  manner  of  speaking  concerning  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ;  but  declare  an  efficacy  in  what  he  did  and  suffered 
for  us,  additional  to  and  beyond  mere  instruction,  ex- 
ample, and  government,  in  great  variety  of  expression: 
That  Jesus  .'should  die  for  that  nation,  the  Jews:  and  not 
for  that  nation  only,  but  that  -also,  plainly  by  the  eflficacy 
of  his  death,  he  .should  gather  together  in  one  the  children 
of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad. ■§  that  he  suffered  for 
si7is,  the  just  for  the  unjust  :\\  that  he  gave  his  life,  himself 
a  ransom  :^  that  we  are  bought,  bought  with  a  price:**  that 

*  Ileb.  viii.  4,  5.  f  Heb.  x.  4,  5,  7,  9,  10.  %  Hcb.  ix.  28. 

§  John  xi.  51,  52.     |I  I  Pet.  iii.  18.     ^  Malt.  xx.  28.  Mark  x.  45.  1  Tim.  iL  6. 

**  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  Rev.  xiv.  4.    1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
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he  redeemed  us  with  his  blood:  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  tcs  :*  that  he  is  our 
advocate,  irdercessor,  and  propitiation  :\  that  he  was  made 
perfect,  or  consummate,  through  sufferings;  and  being 
ihus  made  perfect,  he  became  the  aidhor  of  salvation  :X 
that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  tlie  world  to  himself; 
hy  the  deaih  of  his  Son,  by  the  cross;  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them:§  and  lastly,  that  through  death  he 
destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.W  Christ  then 
having  thus  humbled  himself,  and  become  obedient  to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross;  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every  name: 
hath  given  all  things  into  his  hands:  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  him;  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father.'^  For,  worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing. 
And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth, 
heard  I,  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.** 

These  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  comprehend  and 
express  the  chief  parts  of  Christ's  office,  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  the  nature  of 
this  his  office  is  revealed ;  and  it  is  usually  treated  of  by 
divines  under  three  heads. 

First,  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Prophet:  that 
Prophet  that  shoidd  come  into  the  world,if  to  declare  the 
-4iyine  will.  He  published  anevf  the  law  of  nature, 
whicH  men  had  corrupted;  and  the  very  knowledge  of 
which,  to  some  degree,  was  lost  among  them.  He 
taught  mankind,  taught  us  authoritatively,  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  prese^d  icorld,  in  expectation 
of  the  future  judgment  of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  moral  system  of  nature,  and  gave  us  additional 
evidence  of  it;  the  evidence  of  testimony.^  He  dis- 
tinctly revealed  the  manner,  in  which  God  would  be 

*  1  Pet.  i.  19.  Rev.  v.  9.  Gal.  iii.  13.  f  Heb.  vii.  25.  1  John  ii  1,  2. 

f  Heb  ii.  X.  V.  9.  '^2  Cor.  v.  19.  Rom.  v.  10.  Eph.  ii. 

II  Heb.  ii.  M.    See  also  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of  .Job,  xxxiii.  24. 

Pliil.  ii.  8,  9.  John  iii.       v.  22,  23.  **  Rev.  v.  12,  13. 

tf  John  vi.  11.  tt  P-  167,  &C. 
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worshipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  future  hfe.  Thus  he  was  a  pro- 
phet in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  ever  was.  To  which 
is  to  be  added,  that  he  set  us  a  perfect  example,  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps. 

Secondly,  He  has  a  kingdom  which  is -not  of  this  world. 
He  founded  a  Church,  to  be  to  mankind  a  standing 
memorial  of  rehgion,  and  invitation  to  it;  which  he  pro- 
mised to  be  with  always  even  to  the  end.  He  exercises 
an  invisible  government  over  it,  himself,  and  by  his  Spirit: 
over  that  part  of  it,  which  is  militant  here  on  earth,  a 
government  of  discipline,  for  the  perfocting  of  the  saints, 
for  the  edifying  his  body:  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a 
'perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ.*  Of  this  Church,  all  persons  scattered  over 
the  world,  who  live  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  are  mem- 
bers. For  these  he  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place,  and  will 
come  again  to  receive  them  unto  himself,  that  where  he  is, 
there  they  may  he  also  ;  and  reign  with  him  for  ever  and 
ever:\  and  likewise  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
not  God,  and  obey  not  his  Gospel. t 

Against  these  parts  of  Christ's  office  I  find  no  objec- 
tions, but  what  are  fully  obviated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Chapter. 

\'  Lastly,  Christ  oiJered  himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
and  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  which  is 
mentioned  last,  in  regard  to  what  is  objected  against  it. 
Sacrifices  of  expiation  were  commanded  the  Jews,  and 
obtained  amongst  most  other  nations,  from  tradition, 
whose  original  probably  was  revelation.  And  they  were 
continually  repeated,  both  occasionally,  and  at  the  re- 
turns of  stated  times  :  and  made  up  great  part  of  the 
external  religion  of  mankind.  But  now  once  in  the  end 
of  the  world  Christ  aj)]ieared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
hce  of  himself.^  And  this  sacrifice  was,  in  the  highest 
degree  and  with  the  most  extensive  influence,  of  that 
efficacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of  sin,  which  the  heatliens 
may  be  supposed  to  have  thought  their  sacrifices  to  have 


*  Eph.  iv.  12,  13. 
X  2  Thess.  i.  8. 


t  John  xiv.  2,  3.  Rev.  iii.  21,  and  xi.  15. 
§  iieb.  ;x.  2G. 
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been,  and  which  the  Jewish  sacrifices  reallv  were  in 
some  degree,  and  wiih  regard  to  some  persons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  had  this  efficacy, 
there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  liave  endeavoured  to 
explain:  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Scripture  has  ex- 
plained it.  We  seem  to  be  very  much  in  the  dark 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  und-  rstood 
atonement  to  be  made,  ?".  e.  pardon  to  be  obtained  by 
sacrifices.  And  if  the  Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has, 
left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  mysterious, 
left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed,  all  conjectures  about  it 
must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain. 
Nor  has  any  one  reason  to  complain  for  want  of  further 
information,  unless  he  can  show  his  claim  to  it. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efficacy  of 
what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  us,  beyond  what 
the  Scripture  has  authorized  :  others,  probably  because 
they  could  not  explain  it,  have  been  for  taking  it  away, 
and  confining  his  office  as  Redeemer  of  the  world  to  his 
instruction,  example,  and  government  of  the  church. 
V^'^hereas  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  be,  not 
only  that  he  taught  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  but  ren- 
dered it  of  the  efficacy  of  which  it  is,  by  what  he  did 
and  suffered  for  us :  that  he  obtained  for  us  the  benefit 
of  having  our  repentance  accepted  unto  eternal  life:  not 
only  that  he  revealed  to  sinners,  that  they  were  in  a 
capacity  of  salvation,  and  how  they  might  obtain  it ;  but 
moreover  that  he  put  them  into  this  capacity  of  salvation, 
by  what  he  did  and  suffered  for  them ;  put  us  into  a 
capacity  of  escaping  future  punishment,  and  obtaining 
future  happiness.  And  it  is  our  wisdom  thankfully  to 
accept  the  benefit,  by  performing  the  conditions,  upon 
which  it  is  offered,  on  our  part,  without  disputing  how 
it  was  procured  on  his.  For, 

VII.  Since  we  neither  know  by  what  means  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state  would  have  followed  wickedness 
in  this:  nor  in  what  manner  it  w'ould  have  been  inflicted, 
had  it  not  been  prevented ;  nor  all  the  reasons  why  its 
infliction  would  have  been  needful,  nor  the  particular 
nature  of  that  state  of  happiness,  wdiich  Christ  is  gone 
to  prepare  for  his  disciples :  and  since  we  are  ignorant 
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how  far  any  thing  which  we  could  do,  would,  alone  and 
of  itself,  have  been  effectual  to  prevent  that  punishment 
to  which  we  were  obnoxious,  and  recover  that  happi- 
ness, which  we  had  forfeited ;  it  is  most  evident  we  are 
not  judges,  antecedently  to  revelation,  whether  a  me- 
diator was  or  was  not  necessary,  to  obtain  those  ends:  to 
prevent  that  future  punishment,  and  bring  mankind  to 
the  final  happiness  of  their  nature.  And  for  the  very 
same  reasons,  upon  supposition  of  the  necessity  of  a 
mediator,  we  are  no  more  judges,  antecedently  to  reve- 
lation, of  the  whole  nature  of  his  office,  or  the  several 
parts  of  which  it  consists  ;  of  what  was  fit  and  requisite 
to  be  assigned  him,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
divine  Providence  in  the  appointment.  And  from 
hence  it  follows,  that  to  object  against  the  expediency 
or  usefulness  of  particular  things,  revealed  to  have  been 
done  or  suffered  by  him,  because  we  do  not  see  how 
they  were  conducive  to  those  ends,  is  highly  absurd. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  common  to  be  met  with,  than  this 
absurdity.  But  if  it  be  acknowledged  beforehand,  that 
we  are  not  judges  in  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  no  ob- 
jection can,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  be  urged  against 
any  particular  part  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  revealed 
in  Scripture,  till  it  can  be  shown  positively  not  to  be  re- 
quisite or  conducive  to  the  ends  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  or  that  it  is  in  itself  unreasonable. 

And  there  is  one  objection  made  against  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ,  which  looks  to  be  of  this  positive  kind : 
that  the  doctrine  of  his  being  appointed  to  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  represents  God  as  being  indifferent 
whether  he  punished  the  innocent  or  the  guilty.  Now 
from  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  see  the  extreme 
slightness  of  all  such  objections;  and  (though  it  is  most 
certain  all  who  make  them  do  not  see  the  consequence) 
that  they  conclude  altogether  as  much  against  God's 
whole  original  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  whole 
daily  course  of  divine  Providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  i.  e.  against  the  whole  scheme  of  Theism  and 
the  whole  notion  of  Religion,  as  against  Christianity. 
For  the  world  is  a  constitution  or  system,  whose  parts 
have  a  mutual  reference  to  each  other :  and  there  is  a 
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scheme  of  things  gradually  carrying  on,  called  the  course 
of  nature,  to  the  carrying  on  of  which  God  has  appointed 
us,  in  various  ways,  to  contribute.  And  when,  in  the 
daily  course  of  natural  providence,  it  is  appointed  that 
innocent  people  should  suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty, 
this  is  liable  to  the  very  same  objection,  as  the  instance 
we  are  now  considering.  The  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance of  that  appointment  of  Christianity,  which  is  ob- 
jected against,  does  not  hinder  but  it  may  be,  as  it  plain- 
ly is,  an  appointment  of  the  very  same  kind,  with  what 
the  world  affords  us  daily  examples  of.  Nay,  if  there 
were  any  force  at  all  in  the  objection,  it  would  be 
stronger,  in  one  respect,  against  natural  providence,  than 
against  Christianity:  because  under  the  former  we  are 
in  many  cases  commanded,  and  even  necessitated  whe- 
ther we  will  or  no,  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  others  ; 
whereas  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  voluntarv.  The 
world's  being  under  the  righteous  government  of  God 
does  indeed  imply,  that  finally  and  upon  the  Avhole 
every  one  shall  receive  according  to  his  personal  deserts  : 
and  the  general  doctrine  of  the  whole  Scripture  is,  that 
this  shall  be  the  completion  of  the  divine  government. 
But  during  the  progress,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  even 
in  order  to  the  completion  of  this  moral  scheme,  vica- 
rious punishments  may  be  fit,  and  absolutely  necessary. 
Men  by  their  follies  run  themselves  into  extreme  dis- 
tress ;  into  difficulties  which  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to 
them,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  and  assistance  of 
others.  God  commands  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  we 
afford  them  this  assistance,  in  many  cases  where  we 
cannot  do  it  without  very  great  pains,  and  labour,  and 
sufferings  to  ourselves.  And  we  see  in  what  variety  of 
ways  one  person's  sufferings  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
another:  and  how,  or  by  what  particular  means,  this 
comes  to  pass,  or  follows,  from  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  nature,  which  came  under  our  notice  :  and,  being  fami- 
liarized to  it,  men  are  not  shocked  with  it.  So  that  the 
reason  of  their  insisting  upon  objections  of  the  foregoing 
kind  against  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  is,  either  that  they 
do  not  consider  God's  settled  and  uniform  appointments 
as  his  appointments  at  all ;  or  else  they  forget  that  vica- 
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rious  punishment  is  a  providential  appointment  of  every 
day's  experience :  and  then,  from  their  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  more  general  laws  of  nature  or  divine 
government  over  the  world,  and  not  seeing  how  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  could  contribute  to  the  redemption  of 
it,  unless  by  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  will;  they  conclude 
his  sufiferings  could  not  contribute  to  it  any  other  way. 
And  yet,  what  has  been  often  alleged  in  justification  of 
this  doctrine,  even  from  the  apparent  natural  tendency 
of  this  method  of  our  redemption  ;  its  tendency  to  vindi- 
cate the  authority  of  God's  laws,  and  deter  his  creatures 
from  sin;  this  has  never  yet  been  answered,  and  is  I 
think  plainly  unansv/erable :  though  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing it  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  case.  But,  with- 
out taking  this  into  consideration,  it  abundantly  appears, 
from  the  observations  above  made,  that  this  objection  is, 
not  an  objection  against  Christianity,  but  against  the 
whole  general  constitution  of  nature.  And  if  it  were  to 
be  considered  as  an  objection  against  Christianity,  or 
considering  it  as  it  is,  an  objection  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  ;  it  amounts  to  no  more  in  conclusion  than 
this,  that  a  divine  appointment  cannot  be  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient, because  the  objector  does  not  discern  it  to  be  so: 
though  he  must  own  that  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such, 
as  renders  him  incapable  of  judging,  whether  it  be  so  or 
not;  or  of  seeing  it  to  be  necessary,  though  it  were  so. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  -great  patience  to  reasonable 
men,  to  find  people  arguing  in  this  manner :  objecting 
against  the  credibility  of  such  particular  things  revealed 
in  Scripture,  that  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  them.  For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and 
the  most  pious  exercise  of  our  understanding,  to  inquire 
with  due  reverence  into  the  ends  and  reasons  of  God's 
dispensation :  yet  when  those  reasons  are  concealed,  to 
■argue  from  our  ignorance,  that  such  dispensations  can- 
not be  from  God,  is  infinitely  absurd.  The  presumption 
of  this  kind  of  objections  seems  almost  lost  in  the  folly 
of  them.  And  the  folly  of  them  is  yet  greater,  when 
they  are  urged,  as  usually  they  are,  against  things  in 
Christianity  analogous  or  like  to  those  natural  dispensa- 
tions i>f  Providence,  which  are  matter  of  experience. 
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Let  reason  be  kept  to  :'and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ  can  be 
shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in 
the  name  of  God,  be  given  up :  but  let  not  such  poor 
creatures  as  we  go  on  objecting  against  an  infinite 
scheme,  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  usefulness 
of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this  reasoning ;  and,  which  still 
further  heightens  the  absurdity  in  the  present  case,  parts 
which  we  are  not  actively  concerned  in.  For  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning. 

Lastly,  That  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature,  should  teach  us,  not  to  expect 
to  have  the  like  information  concerning  the  divine  con- 
duct, as  concerning  our  own  duty.  God  instructs  us  by 
experience  (for  it  is  not  reason,  but  experience  which 
instructs  us),  what  good  or  bad  consequences  will 
follow  from  our  acting  in  such  and  such  manners :  and 
by  this  he  directs  us  how  we  are  to  behave  ourselves. 
But,  though  we  are  sufficiently  instructed  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life :  yet  it  is  but  an  almost  infinitely 
small  part  of  natural  providence,  which  we  are  at  all  let 
into.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  revelation. 
The  doctrine  of  a  mediator  between.  God  and  man, 
against  which  it  is  objected,  that  the  expediency  of 
some  things  in  it  is  not  understood,  relates  only  to  what 
was  done  on  God's  part  in  the  v^ppointment,  and  on  the 
Mediator's  in  the  execution  of  it.  For  what  is  required 
of  us,  in  consequence  of  this  gracious  dispensation,  is 
another  subject,  in  which  none  can  complain  for  want  of 
information.  The  constitution  of  the  world,  and  God's 
natural  government  over  it,  is  all  mystery,  as  much  as 
the  Christian  dispensation.  Yet  under  the  first  he  has 
given  men  all  things  pertaining  to  life;  and  under  the 
other  all  things  pertaining  unto  godliness.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  there  is  nothing  hard  to  be  accounted  for 
in  any  of  the  common  precepts  of  Christianity:  though 
if  thei'e  were,  surely  a  divine  command  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  lay  us  under  the  strongest  obligations  to 
obedience.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  reasons  of  all  the 
Christian  precepts  are  evident.  Positive  institutions  are 
manifestly  necessary  to  keep  up  and  propagate  religion 
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amongst  mankind.  And  our  duty  to  Christ,  the  internal 
and  external  worship  of  him ;  this  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  manifestly  arises  out  of  what  he  has  done 
and  suffered,  his  authority  and  dominion,  and  the  rela- 
tion which  he  is  revealed  to  stand  in  to  us.* 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  WANT  OF  UNIVERSALITY  IN  REVELATION;  AND  OF 
THE  SUPPOSED  DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  PROOF  OF  IT. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  persons,  that  if  the  evi- 
dence of  revelation  appears  doubtful,  this  itself  turns 
into  a  positive  argument  against  it:  because  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  to  subsist 
upon  doubtful  evidence.  And  the  objection  against 
revelation  from  its  not  being  universal  is  often  insisted 
upon  as  of  great  weight. 

Now  the  weakness  of  these  opinions  may  be  shown, 
by  observing  the  suppositions  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed: which  are  really  such  as  these  ;  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  God  would  have  bestowed  any  favour  at  all 
upon  us,  unless  in  the  degree,  which,  we  think,  he  might, 
and  which,  we  imagine,  would  be  most  t?  our  particular 
advantage;  and  also  that  it  cannot  be  thought  he  would 
bestow  a  favour  upon  any,  unless  he  bestowed  the  same 
upon  all ;  suppositions,  which  we  find  contradicted,  not 
by  a  few  instances  in  God's  natviral  government  of  the 
world,  but  by  the  general  analogy  of  nature  together. 

Persons  who  speak  of  the  evidence  of  religion  as 
doubtful,  and  of  this  supposed  doubtfulness  as  a  positive 
■argument  against  it,  should  TJe  put  upon  considering, 
what  that  evidence  indeed  is,  which  they  act  upon  with 
regard  to  their  temporal  interests.  For,  it  is  not  only 
extremely  difficult,  but  in  many  cases  absolutely  impos- 
sible, to  balance  pleasure  and  pain,  satisfaction  and 
uneasiness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  on  which  side  the 
overplus  is.  There  are  the  like  difficulties  and  impossi- 
bilities in  making  the  due  allowances  for  a  change  of 
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temper  and  taste,  for  satiety,  disgusts,  ill  health:  any  of 
which  render  men  incapable  of  enjoying,  after  they  have 
obtained  what  they  most  eagerly  desired.  Numberless 
too  are  the  accidents,  besides  that  one  of  untimely  death, 
which  may  even  probably  disappoint  the  best  concerted 
schemes:  and  strong  objections  are  often  seen  to  lie 
against  them,  not  to  be  removed  or  answered,  but  which 
seem  overbalanced  bv  reasons  on  the  other  side :  so  as 
that  the  certain  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  pursuit 
are,  by  every  one,  thought  justly  disregarded,  upon 
account  of  the  appearing  greater  advantages  in  case  of 
success,  though  there  be  but  little  probability  of  it. 
Lastly,  every  one  observes  our  liableness,  if  we  be  not 
upon  our  guard,  to  be  deceived  by  the  falsehood  of  men, 
and  the  false  appearances  of  things:  and  this  danger 
must  be  greatly  increased,  if  there  be  a  strong  bias 
within,  suppose  from  indulged  passion,  to  favour  the 
deceit.  Hence  arises  that  great  uncertainty  and  doubt- 
fulness of  proof,  wherein  our  temporal  interest  really 
consists;  what  are  the  most  probable  means  of  attaining 
it;  and  whether  those  means  will  eventually  be  success- 
ful. And  numberless  instances  there  are,  in  the  daily 
course  of  life,  in  which  all  men  think  it  reasonable  to 
engage  in  pursuits,  though  the  probability  is  greatly 
against  succeeding;  and  to  make  such  provision  for 
themselves,  as  it  is  supposable  they  may  have  occasion 
for,  though  the  plain  acknowledged  probability  is,  that 
they  never  shall.  Then  those  who  think  the  objection 
against  revelation,  from  its  light  not  being  universal,  to 
be  of  weight,  should  observe,  that  the  Author  of  Nature, 
in  numberless  instances,  bestows  that  upon  some,  which 
he  does  not  upon  others,  who  seem  equally  to  stand  in 
need  of  it.  Indeed  he  appears  to  bestow  all  his  gifts 
with  the  most  promiscuous  variety  among  creatures  of 
the  same  species:  health  and  strength,  capacities  of  pru- 
dence and  of  knowledge,  means  of  improvement,  riches, 
and  all  external  advantages.  And  as  there  are  not  any 
two  men  found,  of  exactly  like  shape  and  features;  so 
it  is  probable  there  are;  not  any  two,  of  an  exactly  like 
constitution,  temper,  and  situation,  with  regard  to  the 
goods  and  evils  of  life.     Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
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uncertainties  and  varieties,  God  does  exercise  a  natural 
government  over  the  world ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  prudent  and  imprudent  institution  of  Hfe,  with  re- 
gard to  our  health  and  our  affairs,  under  that  his  natural 
government. 

/  As  neither  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  revelation  have 
/  been  universal ;  and  as  they  have  been  afforded  to  a 
greater  or  less  part  of  the  world,  at  different  times ;  so 
likewise  at  different  times,  both  revelations  have  had 
different  degrees  of  eyideace.  The  Jews  who  lived 
during  the  succession  of  prophets,  that  is,  from  Moses 
till  after  the  Captivity,  had  higher  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  their  religion,  than  those  had,  who  lived  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  last  mentioned  period,  and  the  coming 
of  Christ.  And  the  first  Christians  had  higher  evidence 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  Christianity, 
than  what  we  have  now.  They  had  also  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  the  truth  of  it,  perhaps  of  much 
greater  force,  in  way  of  argument,  than  many  think,  of 
which  we  have  very  little  remaining ;  I  mean  the  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  its  truth,  from  the  influence  which  it 
had  upon  the  lives  of  Jthe  generality  of  its  professors. 
And  we,  or  future  ages,  may  possibly  have  a  proof  of  it, 
which  they  could  not  have,  from  the  conformity  between 
the  prophetic  history,  and  the  state  of  the  world  and  of 
Christianity.  And  further:  if  we  were  to  suppose  the 
evidence,  which  some  have  of  religion,  to  amount  to 
little  more  than  seeing  that  it  may  be  true;  but  that 
they  remain  in  great  doubts  and  uncertainties  about 
both  its  evidence  and  its  nature,  and  great  perplexities 
concerning  the  rule  of  life:  others  to  have  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  religion,  with  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  their  duty ;  and  others  severally  to  have  all  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  religious  light  and  evidence,  which 
lie  between  these  two — if  we  put  the  case,  that  for  the 
present,  it  was  intended,  revelation  should  be  no  more 
than  a  small  light,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  greatly  over- 
spread, notwithstanding  it,  with  ignorance  and  darkness : 
that  certain  glimmerings  of  this  light  should  extend,  and 
be  directed,  to  remote  distances,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  those  who  reallv  nartook  of  it  should  not  discern 
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from  whence  it  originally  came :  that  some  in  a  nearer 
situation  to  it  should  have  its  light  obscured,  and,  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  degrees,  intercep.ted :  and  that  others 
should  be  placed  within  its  clearer  influence,  and  be 
much  more  enlivened,  cheered,  and  directed  by  it ;  but 
yet  that  even  to  these  it  should  be  no  more  than  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place :  all  this  would  be  perfectly  uni- 
form, and  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  Providence,  in 
the  distribution  of  its  other  blessings.  If  the  fact  of  the 
case  really  were,  that  some  have  received  no  light  at  all 
from  the  Scripture  ;  as  many  ages  .and  countries  in  the 
heathen  world  :  that  others,  though  they  have,  by  means 
of  it,  had  essential  or  natural  religion  enforced  upon  their 
consciences,  yet  have  never  had  the  genuine  Scripture 
revelation,  with  its  real  evidence,  proposed  to  their  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  ancient  Persians  and  modern  Maho- 
metans may  possibly  be  instances  of  people  in  a  situa- 
tion somewhat  like  to  this:  that  others,  though  they  have 
had  the  Scripture  laid  before  them  as  of  divine  revelation, 
yet  have  had  it  with  the  system  and  evidence  of  Christi- 
anity so  interpolated,  the  system  so  corrupted,  the  evi- 
dence so  blended  with  false  miracles,  as  to  leave  the 
mind  in  the  utmost  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty  about 
the  whole;  which  may  be  the  state  of  some  thoughtful 
men,  in  most  of  those  nations  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tian :  and  lastly,  that  others  have  had  Christianity  off"ered 
to  them  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  and  with  its  proper 
evidence,  as  persons  in  countries  and  churches  of  civil 
and  of  Christian  liberty;  but  however  that  even  thest 
persons  are  left  in  great  ignorance  in  many  respects,  and 
have  by  no  means  light  afforded  them  enough  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  but  only  to  regulate  their  life,  to  teach 
them  their  duty,  and  encourage  them  in  the  careful  dis- 
charge of  it:  I  say,  if  we  were  to  suppose  this  somewhat 
of  a  general  true  account  of  the  degrees  of  moral  and 
religious  light  and  evidence,  which  were  intended  to  be 
afforded  mankind,  and  of  what  has  actually  been  and  is 
their  situation,  in  their  moral  and  religious  capacity;  there 
would  be  nothing  in  all  this  ignorance,  doubtfulness,  and 
uncertainty,  in  all  these  varieties,  and  supposed  disad- 
vantages of  some  in  comparison  of  others,  respecting 
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religion,  but  may  be  paralleled  by  manifest  analogies  in 
the  natural  dispensations  of  Providence  at  present,  and 
considering  ourselves  merely  in  our  temporal  capacity. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  shocking  in  all  this,  or  which 
would  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  the  moral  administration 
in  nature,  if  we  would  really  keep  in  mind,  that  every 
one  shall  be  dealt  equitably  with:  instead  of  forgetting 
this,  or  explaining  it  away,  after  it  is  acknowledged  in 
words.  All  shadow  of  injustice,  and  indeed  all  harsh 
appearances,  in  this  various  economy  of  Providence, 
would  be  lost;  if  we  would  keep  in  mind,  that  every 
merciful  allowance  shall  be  made,  and  no  more  be  re- 
quired of  any  one,  than  what  might  have  been  equitably 
expected  of  him,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  ;  and  not  what  might  have  been  expected,  had  he 
been  placed  in  other  circumstances :  i.  e.  in  Scripture 
language,  that  every  man  shall  be  accepted  according  to 
what  he  had,  not  according  to  what  he  had  not*  This  how- 
ever doth  not  by  any  means  imply,  that  all  persons'con- 
dition  here  is  equally  advantageous  with  respect  to  futu- 
rity. And  Providence's  designing  to  place  some  in 
greater  darkness  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  is 
no  more  a  reason  why  they  should  not  endeavour  to  get 
out  of  that  darkness,  and  others  to  bring  them  out  of  it; 
than  why  ignorant  and  slow  people  in  matters  of  other 
knowledge  should  not  endeavour  to  learn,  or  should  not 
be  instructed. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  same  wise 
and  good  principle,  whatever  it  was,  which  disposed  the 
Author  of  Nature  to  make  different  kinds  and  orders  of 
creatures,  disposed  him  also  to  place  creatures  of  like 
kinds  in  different  situations  :  and  that  the  same  principle 
which  disposed  him  to  make  creatures  of  different  moral 
capacities,  disposed  him  also  to  place  creatures  of  like 
moral  capacities  in  different  religious  situations;  and  even 
the  same  creatures,  in  different  periods  of  their  being. 
And  the  account  or  reason  of  this  is  also  most  probably 
the  account  Avhy  the  constitution  of  things  is  such,  as 
that  creatures  of  moral  natures  or  capacities,  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  duration  in  which  they  are  living 
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agents,  are  not  at  all  subjects  of  morality  and  religion  ; 
but  grow  up  to  be  so,  and  grow  up  to  be  so  more  and 
more  gradually  from  childhood  to  mature  age. 

What,  in  particular,  is  the  account  or  reason  of  these 
things,  we  must  be  greatly  in  the  dark,  were  it  only  that 
we  know  so  very  little  even  of  our  owti  case.    Our  pre- 
sent state  may  possibly  be  the  consequence  of  somewhat 
past,  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of:  as  it  has  a  refer- 
ence to  somewhat  to  come,  of  which  we  know  scarce  any 
more  than  is  necessary  for  practice.    A  system  or  con- 
stitution, in  its  notion,  implies  variety;  and  so  compli- 
cated a  one  as  this  world,  very  great  variety.    So  that 
were  revelation  universal,  yet,  from  men's  different  capa- 
cities of  understanding,  from  the  different  lengths  of  their 
lives,  their  different  educations  and  other  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  their  difference  of  temper  and  bodily 
constitution  ;  their  religious  situations  would  be  widely 
different,  and  the  disadvantage  of  some  in  comparison 
rf  others,  perhaps,  altogether  as  much  as  at  present. 
And  the  true  account,  whatever  it  be,  why  mankind,  or 
such  a  part  of  mankind,  are  placed  in  this  condition  of 
ignorance,  must  be  supposed  also  the  true  account  of 
our  further  ignorance,  in  not  knowing  the  reasons  why, 
or  whence  it  is,  that  they  are  placed  in  this  condition. 
But  the  following  practical  reflections  may  deserv^e  the 
serious  consideration  of  those  persons,  who  think  the 
circumstances  of  mankind  or  their  own,  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  respects,  a  ground  of  complaint, 
t  First,  The  evidence  of  religion  not  app£aringj)bviouv 
m€[y''constitute  one  paiticular  part  of  some  men's  trial  in 
the  religious  sense :  Us  it  gives  scope,  for  a  virtuous  ex- 
ercise, or  vicious  neglect  of  their  understanding,  in  ex- 
amining or  not  examining  into  that  evidence.  There 
seems  no  possible  reason  to  be  given,  why  we  may  not 
be  in  a  state  of  moral  probation,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  understanding  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behaviour  in  common 
affairs.    The  former  is  as  much  a  thing  within  our  power 
and  choice  as  the  latter.    And  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  laid 
down  for  certain,  that  the  same  character,  the  same  in- 
ward principle,  which,  after  a  man  is  convinced  of  the 
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truth  of  religion,  renders  him  obedient  to  the  precepts  of 
it,  would,  were  he  not  thus  convinced,  set  him  about  an 
examination  of  it,  upon  its  system  and  evidence  being 
offered  to  his  thoughts :  and  that  in  the  latter  state  his 
examination  would  be  with  an  impartiality,  seriousness, 
and  solicitude,  proportionable  to  what  his  obedience  is 
in  the  former.  And  as  inattention,  negligence,  want  of 
all  serious  concern,  about  a  matter  of  such  a  nature  and 
such  importance,  when  offered  to  men's  consideration,  is, 
before  a  distinct  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  real  immoral 
depravity  and  dissoluteness;  as  neglect  of  religious  prac- 
tice after  such  conviction :  so  active  solicitude  about  it, 
and  fair  impartial  consideration  of  its  evidence  before 
such  conviction,  is  as  really  an  exercise  of  a  morally  right 
temper ;  as  is  religious  practice  after.  Thus,  that  reli- 
gion is  not  intuitively  true,  but  a  matter  of  deduction 
and  inference  ;  that  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  not  forced 
upon  every  one,  but  left  to  be,  by  some,  collected  with 
heedful  attention  to  premises;  this  as  much  constitutes 
religious  probation,  as  much  affords  sphere,  scope,  oppor- 
tunity, for  right  and  wrong  behaviour,  as  any  thing  what- 
ever does.  And  their  manner  of  treating  this  subject, 
when  laid  before  them,  shows  what  is  in  their  heart,  and 
is  an  exertion  of  it. 

Secondly,  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evident,  .though 
it  is  not  so  much  attended  to,  that  if,  upon  consideration 
of  religion,  the  evidence  of  it  should  seem  to  any  persons 
doubtful, '|Tn  the"~highest  supposable  degree;  even  this 
doubtful  evidence  will,  however,  put  them  into  a  general 
date  of  probation  in  the  moral  and  religious  sense.  For, 
suppose  a  man  to  be  really  in  doubt,  whether  such  a 
person  had  not  done  him  the  greatest  favour;  or,  whether 
his  whole  temporal  interest  did  not  depend  upon  that 
person :  no  one,  who  had  any  sense  of  gratitude  and  oi 
prudence,  could  possibly  consider  himself  in  the  same 
situation,  with  regard  to  such  person,  as  if  he  had  no 
fsuch  doubt.  In  truth,  it  is  as  just  to  say,  that  certainty 
I  and  doubt  are  the  same ;  as  to  say  the  situations 
now  mentioned  would  leave  a  man  as  entirely  at  liberty 
in  point  of  gratitude  or  prudence,  as  he  would  be,  wer*i 
he  certain  he  had  received  no  favour  from  such  person. 
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or  that  he  no  way  depended  upon  him.  And  thvi^^, 
though  the  evidence  of  rehgion  which  is  afforded  to  some 
men  should  be  httle  more  than  they  are  given  to  see,  tb.e 
system  of  Christianity,  or  rehgion  in  general,  to  be  sup- 
posable  and  credible ;  this  ought  in  all  reason  to  beget  a 
serious  practical  apprehension,  that  it  may  be  true.  And 
even  this  will  afford  matter  of  exercise  for  religious 
suspense  and  deliberation,  for  moral  resolution  and 
self-government;  because  the  apprehension  that  religion 
may  be  true  does  as  really  lay  men  under  obligations,  as 
a  full  con\action  that  it  is  true.  It  gives  occasion  and 
motives  to  consider  further  the  important  subject;  to  pre- 
serve attentively  upon  their  minds  a  general  implicit  sense 
that  they  may  be  under  divine  moral  government,  an  awful 
solicitude  about  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed. 
Such  apprehension  ought  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  every 
degree  of  new  light  which  may  be  had,  from  whatever 
side  it  comes;  and  induce  them  to  refrain,  in  the  mean 
time,  from  all  immoralities,  and  live  in  the  conscientious 
practice  of  every  common  virtue.  Especially  are  they 
bound  to  keep  at  the  greatest  distance  from  all  dissolute 
profaneness;  for  this  the  very  nature  of  the  case  forbids; 
and  to  treat  with  highest  reverence  a  matter,  upon  which 
their  own  whole  interest  and  being,  and  the  fate  of 
nature,  depend.  This  behaviour,  and  an  active  endeavour 
to  maintain  within  themselves  this  temper,  is  the  busi- 
ness, the  duty,  and  the  wisdom  of  those  persons,  who 
complain  of  the  doubtfulness  of  religion:  is  what  they  are 
under  the  most  proper  obhgations  to.  And  such  beha- 
viour is  an  exertion  of,  and  has  a  tendency  to  improve 
in  them,  that  character,  which  the  practice  of  all  the 
several  duties  of  rehgion,  from  a  full  conviction  of  its 
truth,  is  an  exertion  of,  and  has  a  tendency  to  improve 
in  others:  others,  I  say,  to  whom  God  has  afforded  such 
conviction.  Nay,  considering  the  infinite  importance  of 
religion,  revealed  as  well  as  natural,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  in  general,  that  whoever  will  weigh  the  matter 
thoroughly  may  see,  there  is  not  near  so  much  difference, 
as  is  commonly  imagined,  between  what  ought  in  reason 
to  be  the  rule  of  life,  to  those  persons  who  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  its  truth,  and  to  those  who  have  only  a  serious 
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doubting  apprehension,  that  it  may  be  true.  Their  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  obhgations,  will  be  in  various  degrees:  but, 
as  the  subject  matter  of  their  hopes  and  fears  is  the  same; 
so  the  subject  matter  of  their  obligations,  what  they  are 
bound  to  do  and  to  refrain  from,  is  not  so  very  unlike. 
r  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that,  from  a  character  of 

/j  understanding,  or  a  situation  of  influence  in  the  world, 
i  some  persons  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  infinitely  more 

/  harm  or  good,  by  setting  an  example  of  profaneness  and 
avowed  disregard  to  all  religion,  or,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  serious,  though  perhaps  doubting,  apprehension  of  its 
truth,  and  of  a  reverend  regard  to  it  under  this  doubt- 
fulness ;  than  they  can  do,  by  acting  well  or  ill  in  all  the 
common  intercourses  amongst  mankind.  And  conse- 
quently they  are  most  highly  accountable  for  a  behaviour, 
which,  they  may  easily  foresee,  is  of  such  importance, 
and  in  which  there  is  most  plainly  a  right  and  a  wrong; 
even  admitting  the  evidence  of  religion  to  be  as  doubtful 
as  is  pretended. 

The  ground  of  these  observations,  and  that  which 
renders  them  just  and  true,  is,  that  doubting  necessarily 
implies  some  degree  of  evidence  for  that,  of  which  we 
doubt.  \^For  no  person  would  be  in  doubt  concerning 
the  truth  of  a  number  of  facts  so  and  so  circumstanced, 
which  should  accidentally  come  into  his  thoughts,  and  of 
which  he  had  no  evidence  at  all.  And  though  in  the 
case  of  an  even  chance,  and  where  consequently  we  were 
in  doubt,  we  should  in  common  language  say,  that  we 
had  no  evidence  at  all  for  either  side;  yet  that  situation 
of  things,  which  renders  it  an  even  chance  and  no  more, 
that  such  an  event  will  happen,  renders  this  case  equiva- 
lent to  all  others,  where  there  is  such  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  a  question,*  as  leaves  the  mind  in  doubt  con- 
cerning the  truth.  Indeed  in  all  these  cases,  there  is  no 
more  evidence  on  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  but  there 
is  (what  is  equivalent  to)  much  more  for  either,  than  for 
the  truth  of  a  number  of  facts,  which  come  into  one's 
thoughts  at  random.  And  thus,  in  all  these  cases,  doubt 
as  much  presupposes  evidence,  lower  degrees  ot  evi- 
dence, as  belief  presupposes  higher,  and  certainty  higher 

*•  Introiiuclioa. 
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still.  Any  one,  who  will  a  little  attend  to  the  nature  of 
evidence,  will  easily  carry  this  observation  on,  and  see, 
that  between  no  evidence  at  all,  and  tliat  degree  of  it 
which  affords  ground  of  doubt,  there  are  as  many  inter- 
mediate degrees,  as  there  are,  between  that  degree  which 
is  the  ground  of  doubt,  and  demonstration.  And  though 
we  have  not  faculties  to  distinguish  these  degrees  of 
evidence  with  any  sort  of  exactness ;  yet,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  disci-rned,  they  ought  to  influence  our  prac- 
tice. For  it  is  as  r  al  an  imperfection  in  the  moral  cha- 
racter, not  to  be  influenced  in  practice  by  a  lower  degree 
of  evidence  when  discerned,  as  it  is  in  the  understanding, 
not  to  discern  it.  And  as,  in  all  subjects  which  men  con- 
sider, they  discern  the  lower  as  well  as  higher  degrees  of 
evidence,  proportionably  to  their  capacity  of  understand- 
ing; so,  in  practical  subjects,  they  are  influenced  in  prac- 
tice, by  the  lower  as  well  as  higher  degrees  of  it,  propor- 
tionably to  their  fairness  and  honesty.  And  as,  in  pro- 
portion to  defects  in  the  understanding,  men  are  unapt 
to  see  lower  degrees  of  evidence,  are  in  danger  of  over- 
looking evidence  when  it  is  not  glaring,  and  are  easily 
imposed  upon  in  such  cases;  so,  in  proportion  to  the 
corruption  of  the  heart,  they  seem  capable  of  satisfying 
themselves  with  having  no  regard  in  practice  to  evidence 
acknowledged  real,  if  it  be  not  overbearing.  From  these 
things  it  must  follow,  that  doubting  concerning  religion 
implies  such  a  degree  of  evidence  for  it,  as,  joined  with 
the  consideration  of  its  importance,  unquestionably  lays 
men  under  the  obligations  before  mentioned,  to  have  a 
dutiful  regard  to  it  in  all  their  behaviour. 

Thirdly y  The  diflficultif  s  in  which  the  evidence  of  reliA 
gion  is  involved,  which  some  complain  of,  is  no  more  aS 
just  ground  of  com.plaint,  than  the  external  circumstances  \ 
.of  temptation,  which  others  are  placed  in ;  or  than  diffi-  \ 
culties  in  the  practice  of  it,  after  a  full  conviction  of  its^^ 
truth.    Temptations  render  our  state  a  more  improving 
state  of  discipline,*  than  it  would  be  otherwise :  as  they 
give  occasion  for  a  more  attentive  exercise  of  the  vir- 
tuous principle,  which  confirms  and  strengthens  it  more, 
tiim  an  easier  L;r  less  attentive  exercise  of  it  could.  Now 

*  ?:;-t  !.  Chap.  V. 
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speculative  difficulties  are,  in  this  respect,  of  the  very- 
same  nature  with  these  external  temptations.  For  the 
evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious,  is  to  some 
persons  a  temptation  to  reject  it,  without  any  considera- 
tion at  all;  and  therefore  requires  such  an  attentive  ex- 
ercise of  the  virtuous  principle,  seriously  to  consider  that 
evidence,  as  there  would  be  no  occasion  for,  but  for  such 
temptation.  And  the  supposed  doubtfulness  of  its  evi- 
dence, after  it  has  been  in  some  sort  considered,  affords 
opportunity  to  an  unfair  mind  of  explaining  away,  and 
deceitfully  hiding  from  itself,  that  evidence  which  it  might 
see;  and  also  for  men's  encouraging  themselves  in  vice, 
from  hopes  of  impunity,  though  they  do  clearly  see  thus 
much  at  least,  that  these  hopes  are  uncertain :  in-  like 
manner  as  the  common  temptation  to  many  instances  of 
folly,  which  end  in  temporal  infamy  and  ruin,  is  the 
ground  for  hope  of  not  being  detected,  and  of  escaping 
with  impunity;  i.  e.  the  doubtfulness  of  the  proof  before- 
hand, that  such  foolish  behaviour  will  thus  end  in  infamy 
and  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  supposed  doubtfulness  in 
the  evidence  of  religion  calls  for  a  more  careful  and  atten- 
tive exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle,  in  fairly  yielding 
themselves  up  to  the  proper  influence  of  any  real  evi- 
dence, though  doubtful ;  and  in  practising  conscientiously 
all  virtue,  though  under  some  uncertainty,  whether  the 
government  in  the  universe  may  not  possibly  be  such,  as 
that  vice  may  escape  with  impunity.  And  in  general, 
temptation,  meaning  by  this  word  the  lesser  allurements 
to  wrong  and  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  as 
well  as  the  greater  ones ;  temptation,  I  say,  as  such  and 
of  every  kind  and  degree,  as  it  calls  forth  some  virtuous 
efforts,  additional  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
wanting,  cannot  but  be  an  additional  discipline  and  im- 
provement of  virtue,  as  well  as  probation  of  it  in  the 
other  senses  of  that  word.*  So  that  the  very  same  ac- 
count is  to  be  given,  why  the  evidence  of  religion  should 
be  left  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  require,  in  some,  an 
attentive,  solicitous,  perhaps  painful  exercise  of  their 
understanding  about  it ;  as  why  others  should  be  placed 
in  such  circumstances,  as  that  the  practice  of  its  common 

*  Part  1.  Chap.  iv.  and  pp.  ISS,  134. 
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duties,  after  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it,  should 
require  attention,  solicitude,  and  pains :  or,  why  appear- 
ing doubtfulness  should  be  permitted  to  afford  matter  of 
temptatiqn  to  some ;  as  why  external  difficulties  and 
allurements  should  be  permitted  to  afford  matter  of 
temptation  to  others.  The  same  account  also  is  to  be 
given,  why  some  should  be  exercised  with  temptations 
of  both  these  kinds  ;  as  why  others  should  be  exercised 
with  the  latter  in  such  very  high  degrees,  as  some  have 
been,  particularly  as  the  primitive  Christians  were. 

Nor  does  there  appear  any  absurdity  in  supposing, 
that  the  speculative  difficulties,  in  which  the  evidence  of 
religion  is  involved,  may  make  even  the  principal  part 
of  some  persons'  trial.  For  as  the  chief  temptations  of 
the  generality  of  the  world  are  the  ordinary  motives  to 
injustice  or  unrestrained  pleasure;  or  to  live  in  the  ne- 
glect of  religion  from  that  frame  of  mind,  which  renders 
many  persons  almost  without  feeling  as  to  any  thing  dis- 
tant, or  which  is  not  the  object  of  their  senses:  so  there 
are  other  persons  without  this  shallowness  of  temper, 
persons  of  a  deeper  sense  as  to  what  is  invisible  and 
future ;  who  not  only  see,  but  have  a  general  practical 
feeling,  that  what  is  to  come  will  be  present,  and  that 
things  are  not  less  real  for  their  not  being  the  objects  of 
sense;  and  who,  from  their  natural  constitution  of  body 
and  of  temper,  and  from  their  external  condition,  may 
have  small  temptations  to  behave  ill,  small  difficulty  in 
behaving  well,  in  the  common  course  of  life.  Now 
when  these  latter  persons  have  a  distinct  full  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  without  any  possible  doubts  or 
difficulties,  the  practice  of  it  is  to  them  unavoidable,  un- 
less they  will  do  a  constant  violence  to  their  own  minds; 
and  religion  is  scarce  any  more  a  discipline  to  them, 
than  it  is  to  creatures  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Yet 
these  persons  may  possibly  stand  in  need  of  moral  dis- 
cipline and  exercise  in  a  higher  degree,  than  they  would 
have  by  such  an  easy  practice  of  religion.  Or  it  may 
be  requisite,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  that  they  should 
give  some  further  manifestation*  what  is  their  moral 
character,  to  the  creation  of  God,  than  such  a  practice 

»  p.  133,  13-i. 
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of  it  would  be.  Thus  in  the  great  variety  of  rehgious 
situations  in  which  men  are  placed,  what  constitutes, 
what  chiefly  and  peculiarly  constitutes,  the  probation,  in 
all  senses,  of  some  persons,  may  be  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  evidence  of  religion  is  involved:  and  their 
principal  and  distinguished  trial  may  be,  how  they  will 
behave  under  and  with  respect  to  these  difficulties. 
Circumstances  in  men's  situation  in  their  temporal  capa- 
city, analogous  in  good  measure  to  this  respecting  reli- 
gion, are  to  be  observed.  We  find  some  persons  are 
placed  in  such  a  situation  in  the  world,  as  that  their 
chief  difficulty  with  regard  to  conduct,  is  not  the  doing 
what  is  prudent  when  it  is  known ;  for  this,  in  number- 
less cases,  is  as  easy  as  the  contrary:  but  to  some  the 
principal  exercise  is,  recollection  and  being  upon  their 
guard  against  deceits,  the  deceits  suppose  of  those  about 
them ;  against  false  appearances  of  reason  and  prudence. 
To  persons  in  some  situations,  the  principal  exercise 
with  respect  to  conduct  is,  attention  in  order  to  inform 
themselves  what  is  proper,  what  is  really  the  reasonable 
and  prudent  part  to  act. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  supposition,  that 
men's  dissatisfaction  with  the  evidence  of  religion  is  not 
owing  to  their  neglects  or  prejudices;  it  must  be  added, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  all  common  reason,  and  as  what 
the  truth  of  the  case  plainly  requires  should  be  added, 
that  such  dissatisfaction  possibly  may  be  owing  to  those, 
possibly  may  be  men's  own  fault.  For, 

If  there  are  any  persons,  who  never  set  themselves 
heartily  and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religion;  if 
there  are  any,  Avho  secretly  wish  it  may  not  prove  true ; 
and  are  less  attentive  to  evidence  than  to  difficulties,  and 
more  to  objections  than  to  what  is  said  in  answer  to 
them :  these  persons  will  scarce  be  thought  in  a  likely 
way  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were 
most  certainly  true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully 
proved.  If  any  accustom  themselves  to  consider  this 
subject  usually  in  the  way  of  mirth  and  sport:  if  they 
attend  to  forms  and  representations,  and  inadequate  man- 
ners of  expression,  instead  of  the  real  things  intended 
by  them :  (for  signs  often  can  be  no  more  than  inade- 
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quately  expressive  of  the  things  signified:)  or  if  they 
substitute  human  errors  in  the  room  of  divine  truth; 
why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some 
men  from  seeing  that  evidence,  which  really  is  seen  by 
others ;  as  a  like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters 
of  common  speculation  and  practice,  does,  we  find  by 
experience,  hinder  them  from  attaining  that  knowledge 
and  right  understanding,  in  matters  of  common  specu- 
lation and  practice,  which  more  fair  and  attentive  minds 
attain  to?  And  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  whether 
their  neglect  of  seriously  considering  the  evidence  of 
religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour  with  regard  to  it, 
proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  from  the  grosser 
vices ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and 
figurative  manners  of  expression,  as  well  as  errors,  ad- 
minister occasions  oi  ridicule,  when  the  things  intended, 
and  the  truth  itself,  would  not.  Men  may  indulge  a 
ludicrous  turn  so  far  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  conduct  and 
prudence  in  worldly  affairs,  and  even,  as  it  seems,  to 
impair  their  faculty  of  reason.  And  in  general,  levity, 
carelessness,  passion,  and  prejudice  do  hinder  us  from 
being  rightly  informed,  with  respect  to  common  things: 
and  they  may,  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in  some 
further  providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and 
religious  subjects:  may  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid 
before  us,  and  from  being  seen  when  it  is.  The  Scrip- 
ture* does  declare,  that  every  one  shall  not  understand. 
And  it  makes  no  difference,  by  what  providential  con- 
duct this  comes  to  pass :  whether  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity was,  origina-lly  and  with  design,  put  and  left  so, 
as  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  evading  moral  obliga- 
tions should  not  see  it;  and  that  honest-minded  per- 
sons should:  or,  whether  it  comes  to  pass  by  any  other 
means. 

/     Further :  The  general  proof  of  natural  religion  and  of 

^'  *  Dan.  xii.  10.  See  also  Isa.  xxix.  13,  14.  Matth.  vi.  23.  and  xi.  25.  and 
xiii.  II,  12.  John  iii.  19.  and  v.  44.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  2  Tim.  iii.  13. 
)  and  that  affectionate  as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  so  very  many  times  incul- 
'  cated,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Grotius  saw  so  strongly  the  thing 
intended  in  these  and  oilier  passiiges  of  Scripture  of  the  like  sense,  as  to  say,  that  the 
proof  civen  us  of  Christianity  was  less  than  it  nrglit  have  been,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose :  lit  ita  sermo  Evangel"  tanouam  lapis  essct  Lydius  ad  "uem  ingenia  sanaoida 
txplorareTitur.    Oe  Ver.  R.  C.  lilj.  ii.  towards  the  nd. 
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Christianity  does,  I  think,  he  level  to  common  men ;  even 
those,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  time,  from  childhood 
to  old  age,  is  taken  up  with  providing  for  themselves 
and  their  families  the  common  conveniences,  perhaps 
necessaries,  of  life  :  those  I  mean,  of  this  rank,  who  ever 
think  at  all  of  asking  after  proof,  or  attending  to  it. 
Common  men,  were  they  as  much  in  earnest  about 
religion,  as  about  their  temporal  affairs,  are  capable  of 
being  convinced  upon  real  evidence,  that  there  is  a  God 
who  governs  the  world :  and  they  feel  themselves  to  be 
of  a  moral  nature,  and  accountable  creatures.  And  as 
Christianity  entirely  falls  in  with  this  their  natural  sense 
of  things,  so  they  are  capable,  not  only  of  being  persuad- 
ed, but  of  being  made  to  see,  that  there  is  evidence  of 
miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  it,  and  many  appearing 
completions  of  prophecy.  But  though  this  proof  is  real 
and  conclusive,  yet  it  is  liable  to  objections,  and  may  be 
run  up  into  difficulties ;  which  however  persons  who  are 
capable  not  only  of  talking  of,  but  of  really  seeing,  are 
capable  also  of  seeing  through :  /.  e.  not  of  clearing  up 
and  answering  them,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  for 
of  such  knowledge  we  are  not  ca])a]ils  with  respect  to 
any  one  thing  in  nature ;  but  capable  of  seeing  that  the 
proof  is  not  lost  in  these  difficulties,  or  destroyed  by 
rliese  objections.  But  then  a  thorough  examination  into 
religion  with  regard  to  tliese  objections,  which  cannot  be 
the  business  of  every  man,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  large 
compass,  and,  from  the  nature  of  it,  requires  some 
knowledge,  as  well  as  time  and  attention  ;  to  see,  how 
the  evidence  comes  out,  upon  balancing  one  thing  witJ. 
another,  and  what,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  amount  of  it. 
Now  if  persons  who  liave  picked  up  these  objections 
from  others,  and  tak<;  for  granted  they  are  of  weight, 
upon  the  word  of  those  from  whom  they  received  them, 
or,  by  often  retailing  of  them,  come  to  see  or  fancy  they 
see  them  to  be  of  weight ;  will  not  prepare  themselves 
for  such  an  examination,  with  a  competent  degree  of 
knowledge  ;  or  will  not  give  that  time  and  attention  to 
the  subject,  which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  is  necessary  for 
attaining  such  information:  in  this  case,  they  must  remain 
in  doubtfulness,  ignorance,  or  error :  in  t)ie  same  way  as 
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they  must,  with  regard  to  common  sciences,  and  matters 
of  common  Ufe,  if  they  neglect  the  necessary  means  of 
being  informed  in  them. 

But-still  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  a  prince  or 
common  master  were  to  send  directions  to  a  servant,  he 
would  take  care,  that  they  should  always  bear  the  certain 
marks,  who  they  came  from,  and  that  their  sense  should 
be  always  plain  :  so  as  that  there  should  be  no  possible 
doubt  if  he  could  help  it,  concerning  the  authority  or 
meaning  of  them.  Now  the  proper  answer  to  all  this 
kind  of  objections  is,  that,  wherever  the  fallacy  lies,  it  is 
even  certain  we  cannot  argue  thus  with  respect  to  Him, 
who  is  the  governor  of  the  world  :  and  particularly  that 
he  does  not  afford  us  such  information,  with  respect  to 
our  temporal  affairs  and  interests,  as  experience  abun- 
dantly shows.  However,  there  is  a  full  answer  to  this 
objection,  from  the  very  nature  of  religion.  For,  the 
reason  why  a  prince  would  give  his  directions  in  this 
plain  manner  is,  that  he  absolutely  desires  such  an  ex- 
ternal action  should  be  done,  without  concerning  himself 
with  the  motive  or  principle  upon  which  it  is  done :  i.  e. 
he  regards  only  the  external  event,  or  the  thing's  being 
done ;  and  not  at  all,  properly  speaking,  the  doing  of  it, 
or  the  action.  Whereas  the  whole  of  morality  and 
religion  consisting  merely  in  action  itself,  there  is  no 
sort  of  parallel  between  the  cases.  But  if  the  prince  be 
supposed  to  regard  only  the  action ;  z.  e.  only  to  desire 
to  exercise,  or  in  any  sense  prove,  the  understanding  or 
loyalty  of  a  servant ;  he  would  not  always  give  his  orders 
in  such  a  plain  manner.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
the  will  of  God,  respecting  morality  and  religion,  may 
be  considered  either  as  absolute,  or  as  only  conditional. 
If  it  be  absolute,  it  can  only  be  thus,  that  we  should  act 
virtuously  in  such  given  circumstances ;  not  that  we 
should  be  brought  to  act  so,  by  his  changing  of  our 
circumstances.  And  if  God's  will  be  thus  absolute, 
then  it  is  in  our  power,  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense, 
to  do  or  to  contradict  his  will ;  which  is  a  most  weighty 
consideration.  Or  his  will  may  be  considered  only  as 
conditional,  that  if  we  act  so  and  so,  we  shall  be  reward- 
ed ;  if  otherwise,  punished :  of  which  conditional  will  of 
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the  Author  of  Nature,  the  whole  constitution  of  it  affords 
most  certain  instances. 

Upon  the  whole:  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  religion 
necessarily  implies,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  probation: 
and  the  credibility  of  our  being  at  all  in  such  a  state 
being  admitted,  there  seems  no  peculiar  difficulty  in 
supposing  our  probation  to  be,  just  as  it  is,  in  those 
respects  which  are  above  objected  against.  There  seems 
no  pretence,  from  tlie  reason  of  the  thing,  to  say,  that  the 
trial  cannot  equitably  be  any  thing,  but  whether  person  s 
will  act  suitably  to  certain  information,  or  such  as  admits 
no  room  for  doubt ;  so  as  that  there  can  be  no  dange; 
of  miscarriage,  but  either  from  their  not  attending  to 
what  they  certainly  know,  or  from  overbearing  passion 
hurrying  them  on  to  act  contrary  to  it.  For,  since  igno- 
rance and  doubt  afford  scope  for  probation  in  all  senses, 
as  really  as  intuitive  conviction  or  certainty;  and  since 
the  two  former  are  to  be  put  to  the  same  account  as 
difficulties  in  practice;  men's  moral  probation  may  also 
be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to  inform  themselves 
by  impartial  consideration,  and  afterwards  whether  they 
will  act  as  the  case  requires,  upon  the  evidence  which 
they  have,  however  doubtful.  And  this,  we  find  by 
experience,  is  frequently  our  probation,*  in  our  temporal 
capacity.  For,  the  information  which  we  want  with 
regard  to  our  worldly  interests  is  by  no  means  always 
given  us  of  course,  without  any  care  of  our  own.  And 
we  are  greatly  liable  to  self-deceit  from  inward  secret 
prejudices,  and  also  to  the  deceits  of  others.  So  that  to 
be  able  to  judge  what  is  the  prudent  part,  often  requires 
much  and  difficult  consideration.  Then  after  we  have 
jadgtd  the  very  best  we  can,  the  evidence  upon  which 
we  must  act,  if  we  will  live  and  act  at  all,  is  perpetually 
doubtful  to  a  very  high  degree.  And  the  constitution 
and  course  of  the  world  in  fact  is  such,  as  that  want  of 
impartial  consideration  what  we  have  to  do,  and  ventui 
ing  upon  extravagant  courses  because  it  is  doubtful  what 
will  be  the  consequence,  are  often  naturally,  i.  e.  provi- 
dentially, altogether  as  fatal,  as  misconduct  occasioned 

*  p.  78,  234,  &c. 
Q 
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1  V  heedless  inattention  to  what  we  certainly  know,  or 
disregarding  it  from  overbearing  passion. 

Several  of  the  observations  here  made  may  well  seem 
strange,  perhaps  unintelligible,  to  many  good  men.  But 
if  the  persons  for  whose  sake  they  are  made  think  so ; 
persons  who  object  as  above,  and  throw  off  all  regard  to 
religion  under  pretence  of  want  of  evidence;  I  desire 
them  to  consider  again,  whether  their  thinking  so  be 
owing  to  any  thing  unintelligible  in  these  observations, 
or  to  their  own  not  having  such  a  sense  of  rehgion  and 
serious  solicitude  about  it,  as  even  their  state  of  scepti- 
cism does  in  all  reason  require  ?  It  ought  to  be  forced 
upon  the  reflection  of  these  persons,  that  our  nature  and 
condition  necessarily  require  us,  in  the  daily  course  of 
life,  to  act  upon  evidence  much  lower  than  what  is  com- 
monly called  probable :  to  guard,  not  only  against  what 
we  fully  believe  will,  but  also  against  what  we  think  it 
supposable  may,  happen;  and  to  engage  in  pursuits 
when  the  probability  is  greatly  against  success,  if  it  be 
credible,  that  possibly  we  may  succeed  in  them. 

OF  Tii!':  PAiaiCLLAK  EVIDKNCF,  FOR  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  presumptions  against  revelation,  and  objections 
against  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  and  particu- 
lar things  relating  to  it,  being  removed;  there  remains 
to  be  considered,  what  positive  evidence  we  have  for 
the  truth  of  it;  chiefly  in  order  to  see,  what  the  analogy 
of  nature  suggests  with  regard  to  that  evidence,  and  the 
objections  against  it:  or  to  see  what  is,  and  is  allowed 
to  be,  the  plain  natural  rule  of  judgment  and  of  action, 
in  our  temporal  concerns,  in  cases  where  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  evidence,  and  the  same  kind  of  objections 
against  it,  that  we  have  in  the  case  before  us. 

Now  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity  there  seem  to  be 
several  things  of  great  weight,  not  reducible  to  the  head, 
either  of  miracles,  or  the  completion  of  prophecy,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  words.    But  these  two  are 
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its  direct  and  fundamental  proofs :  and  those  other  things, 
however  considerable  they  are,  yet  ought  never  to  be 
urged  apart  from  its  direct  proofs,  but  always  to  be 
joined  with  them.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
will  be  a  long  series  of  things,  reaching,  as  it  seems,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  of  great 
variety  and  compass,  taking  in  both  the  direct  and  also  the 
collateral,  proofs;  and  making  up,  all  of  them  together, 
one  argument:  the  conviction  arising  from  which  kind 
of  proof  may  be  compared  to  what  they  call  the  effect 
in  architecture  or  other  works  of  art;  a  result  from  a 
great  number  of  things  so  and  so  disposed,  and  taken 
into  one  view.  I  shall  therefore,  first,  make  some 
observations  relating  to  miracles,  and  the  appearing 
completions  of  prophecy;  and  consider  Avhat  analogy 
suggests,  in  answer  to  the  objections  brought  against 
this  evidence.  And,  secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
some  account  of  the  general  argument  now  mentioned, 
consisting  both  of  the  direct  and  collateral  evidence, 
considered  as  making  up  one  argument:  this  being  the 
kind  of  proof,  upon  which  we  determine  most  questions 
of  difficulty,  concerning  common  facts,  alleged  to  have 
happened,  or  seeming  likely  to  happen;  especially  ques- 
tions relating  to  conduct. 

First,  I  shall  make  some  observations  upon  the  direct 
proof  of  Christianity  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  and 
upon  the  ol)jections  alleged  against  it. 

I.  Now  the  following  observations  relating  to  the  his- 
torical evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of 
Christianity  appear  to  be  of  great  weight. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  affords  us  the  same  historical 
evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets, 
as  of  the  common  civil  history  of  Moses  and  the  kings 
of  Israel;  or,  as  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  And 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  afford  us  the  same  historical 
evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  as 
of  the  common  matters  related  in  them.  This  indeed 
could  not  have  been  affirmed  by  any  reasonable  man,  if 
the  authors  of  these  books,  like  many  other  historians, 
had  appeared  to  make  an  entertaining  manner  of  writ- 
ing their  aim ;  though  thry  had  interspersed  miracles  in 

Q2 
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their  Avorks,  at  proper  distances  and  upon  proper  oc- 
casions. These  might  have  animated  a  dull  relation, 
amused  the  reader,  and  engaged  his  attention.  And  the 
same  account  would  naturally  have  been  given  of  them, 
as  of  the  speeches  and  descriptions  of  such  authors :  the 
same  account,  in  a  manner,  as  is  to  be  given,  why  the 
poets  make  use  of  wonders  and  prodigies.  But  the 
facts,  both"  miraculous  and  natural,  in  Scripture,  are 
related  in  plain  unadorned  narratives:  and  both  of  them 
appear,  in  all  respects,  to  stand  upon  the  same  foot  of 
historical  evidence.  Further:  some  parts  of  Scripture, 
containing  an  account  of  miracles  fully  sufficient  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  are  quoted  as  genuine,  from 
the  age  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  written,  down  to 
the  present:  and  no  other  parts  of  them,  material  in  the 
present  question,  are  omitted  to  be  quoted  in  such  man- 
ner, as  to  afford  any  sort  of  proof  of  their  not  being 
genuine.  And,  as  common  history,  when  called  in 
question  in  any  instance,  may  often  be  greatly  confirmed 
by  contemporary  or  subsequent  events  more  known  and 
acknowledged;  and  as  the  comm.on  Scripture  history, 
like  many  others,  is  thus  confirmed;  so  likewise  is  the 
miraculous  history  of  it,  not  only  in  particular  instances, 
but  in  general.  For,  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions,  which  were  events  contemporary  with 
the  miracles  related  to  be  wrought  in  attestation  of  both, 
or  subsequent  to  them,  these  events  are  just  what  we 
should  have  expected,  upon  supposition  such  miracles 
were  really  wrought  to  attest  the  truth  of  those  religions. 
These  miracles  are  a  satisfactory  account  of  those  events : 
of  which  no  other  satisfactory  account  can  be  given;  nor 
any  account  at  all,  but  what  is  imaginary  merely,  and 
invented.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  most  obvious,  the 
most  easy  and  direct  account  of  this  history,  how  it  came 
to  be  written  and  to  be  received  in  the  world,  as  a  true 
history,  is,  that  it  really  is  so :  nor  can  any  other  account 
of  it  be  easy  and  direct.  Now,  though  an  account,  not 
at  all  obvious,  but  very  far-fetched  and  indirect,  may 
indeed  be,  and  often  is,  the  true  account  of  a  matter ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  its  being 
asserted.     Mere  guess,  supposition,  and  possibility, 
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when  opposed  to  historical  evidence,  prove  nothing,  but 
that  historical  evidence  is  not  demonstrative. 

Now  the  just  consequence  from  all  this,  I  think,  is, 
that  the  Scripture-history  in  general  is  to  be  admitted  as 
an  authentic  genuine  history,  till  somewhat  positive  be 
alleged  sufficient  to  invalidate  it.  But  no  man  will  deny 
the  consequence  to  be,  that  it  cannot  be  rejected,  or 
thrown  by  as  of  no  authority,  till  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
of  none  ;  even  though  the  evidence  now  mentioned  for 
its  authority  were  doubtful.  This  evidence  may  be  con- 
fronted by  historical  evidence  on  the  other  side,  if  there 
be  any  :  or  general  incredibility  in  the  things  related,  or 
inconsistence  in  the  general  turn  of  the  history,  would 
prove  it  to  be  of  no  authority.  But  since,  upon  the  face 
of  the  matter,  upon  a  first  and  general  view,  the  appear- 
ance is,  that  it  is  an  authentic  history ;  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined to  be  fictitious  without  some  proof  that  it  is  so. 
And  the  following  observations  in  support  of  these,  and 
coincident  with  them,  will  greatly  confirm  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  from  the  nature  of  episto- 
lary writing,  and  moreover  from  several  of  them  being 
written,  not  to  particular  persons,  but  to  churches,  carry 
in  them  evidences  of  their  being  genuine,  beyond  what 
can  be  in  a  mere  historical  narrative,  left  to  the  world  at 
large.  This  evidence,  joined  with  that  which  they  have 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  seems 
not  to  leave  so  much  as  any  particular  pretence  for  deny- 
ing their  genuineness,  considered  as  an  ordinary  matter 
of  fact,  or  of  criticism:  I  say  particular  pretence,  for 
denying  it;  because  any  single  fact,  of  such  a  kind  and 
such  antiquity,  may  have  general  doubts  raised  concern- 
ing it,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  affairs  and  human, 
testimony.  There  is  also  to  be  mentioned  a  distinct  and  f 
particular  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
chiefly  referred  to  here,  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  ;  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  Clemens  Romanus, 
in  an  epistle  of  his  own  to  that  church.*  Now  these 
epistles  afford  a  proof  of  Christianity,  detached  from  all 


*  aem.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  c.  47. 
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others,  which  is,  I  think,  a  thing  of  weight;  and  also  a 
proof  of  a  nature  and  kind  pecuhar  to  itself.  For, 

In  them  the  avithor  declares,  that  he  received  the  Gos- 
pel in  general,  and  the  institution  of  the  Communion  in 
particular,  not  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  or  jointly 
together  with  them,  but  alone,  from  Christ  himself; 
whom  he  declares  likewise,  conformably  to  the  history 
in  the  Acts,  that  he  saw  after  his  ascension.*  So  that 
the  testimony  of  St  Paul  is  to  be  considered,  as  detached 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles. 

And  he  declares  further,  that  he  was  endued  with  a 
power  of  working  miracles,  as  what  was  publicly  known 
to  those  very  people,  speaks  of  frequent  and  great  variety 
of  miraculous  gifts  as  then  subsisting  in  those  very 
churches,  to  which  he  was  writing  ;  which  he  was  re- 
proving for  several  irregularities ;  and  where  he  had 
personal  opposers  :  he  mentions  these  gifts  incidentally, 
in  the  most  easy  manner,  and  without  effort;  by  way  of 
reproof  to  those  who  had  them,  for  their  indecent  use  of 
them  ;  and  by  way  of  depreciating  them,  in  comparison 
of  moral  virtues :  in  short  he  speaks  to  these  churches, 
of  these  miraculous  powers,  in  the  manner,  any  one 
would  speak  to  another  of  a  thing,  which  was  as  familiar 
and  as  much  known  in  common  to  them  both,  as  any 
thing  in  the  world. t  And  this,  as  hath  been  observed 
by  several  persons,  is  surely  a  very  considerable  thing. 

3.  It  is  an  acknowledged  historical  fact,  that  Christia- 
nity offered  itself  to  the  world,  and  demanded  to  be  re- 
ceived, upon  the  allegation,  i.  e.  as  unbelievers  would 
speak,  upon  the  pretence,  of  miracles,  publicly  wrought 
to  attest  the  truth  of  it,  in  such  an  age ;  and  that  it  was 
actually  received  by  great  numbers  in  that  very  age,  and 
upon  the  professed  belief  of  the  reality  of  these  miracles. 
And  Christianity,  including  the  dispensation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  seems  distinguished  by  this  from  all  other 
religions.  I  mean,  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  any  other;  for  surely  it  will  not  be 
supposed  to  lie  upon  any  person,  to  prove  by  positive 

*  Gal.  i.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  &c.  I  Cor.  xv.  8.  +  Rom.  xv.  19.  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9, 

10—28,  &c.  and  xiii.  I,  2,  8.  aild  the  whole  xiTith  riapter.  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  13.  GaL 
ui.  2,  5. 
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historical  evidence,  that  it  was  not.  It  does  in  no  sort 
appear  that  Mahometanism  was  first  received  in  the 
world  upon  the  foot  of  supposed  miracles,*  i.  e.  public 
ones:  for,  as  revelation  is  itself  miraculous,  all  pretence 
to  it  must  necessarily  imply  some  pretence  of  miracles. 
And  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  it  was  immediately,  at  the 
very  first,  propagated  by  other  means.  And  as  parti- 
cular institutions,  whether  in  Paganism  or  Popery,  said 
to  be  confirmed  by  miracles  after  those  institutions  had 
obtained,  are  not  to  the  purpose  :  so,  were  there  what 
might  be  called  historical  proof,  that  any  of  them  were 
introduced  by  a  supposed  divine  command,  believed  to 
be  attested  by  miracles  ;  these  would  not  be  in  any  wise 
parallel.  For  single  things  of  this  sort  are  easy  to  be 
accounted  for,  after  parties  are  formed,  and  have  power 
in  their  hands  ;  and  the  leaders  of  them  are  in  veneration 
with  the  multitude ;  and  political  interests  are  blended 
with  religious  claims,  and  religious  distinctions.  But  be- 
fore any  thing  of  this  kind,  for  a  few  persons,  and  those 
of  the  lowest  rank,  all  at  once,  to  bring  over  such  great 
numbers  to  a  new  religion,  and  get  it  to  be  received 
upon  the  particular  evidence  of  miracles;  this  is  quite 
another  thing.  And  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  by  any 
fair  adversary,  that  the  fact  now  mentioned,  taking  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  it,  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. However,  the  fact  itself  is  allowed,  that  Christianity 
obtained,  i.  e.  was  professed  to  be  received  in  the  world, 
upon  the  belief  of  miracles,  immediately  in  the  age  in 
which  it  is  said  those  miracles  were  wrought :  or  that 
this  is  what  its  first  converts  would  have  alleged,  as  the 
reason  for  their  embracing  it.  Now  certainly  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  such  numbers  of  men,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  should  forsake  the  religion  of 
their  country,  in  which  they  had  been  educated;  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  their  friends,  particularly  in  their 
festival  shows  and  solemnities,  to  which  the  common 
people  are  so  greatly  addicted,  and  which  were  of  a  na- 
ture to  engage  them  much  more,  than  any  thing  of  that 
sort  amongst  us ;  and  embrace  a  religion,  which  could 
not  but  expose  them  to  many  inconveniences,  and  in- 

*  See  the  Koran,  c.  xiii.  and  c.  xvii. 
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deed  must  have  been  a  giving  up  the  world  in  a  great 
degree,  even  from  the  very  first,  and  before  the  empire 
engaged  in  form  against  them :  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  such  numbers  should  make  so  great,  and,  to  say  the 
least,  so  inconvenient  a  change  in  their  whole  institution 
of  life,  unless  they  were  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
those  miracles,  upon  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  which 
they  professed  to  make  it.  And  it  will,  I  suppose,  readily 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  generality  of  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity  must  have  believed  them :  that  as  by  be- 
coming Christians  they  declared  to  the  world,  they  were 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles  ;  so  this  declara- 
tion was  to  be  credited.  And  this  their  testimony  is  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  for  those  miracles,  as  if  they  had 
put  it  in  writing,  and  these  writings  had  come  down  to 
us.  And  it  is  real  evidence,  because  it  is  of  facts,  which 
they  had  capacity  and  full  opportunity  to  inform  them-- 
selves  of.  It  is  also  distinct  from  the  direct  or  express 
historical  evidence,  though  it  is  of  the  same  kind:  and  it 
would  be  allowed  to  be  distinct  in  all  cases.  For  were 
a  fact  expressly  related  by  one  or  more  ancient  histo- 
rians, and  disputed  in  after  ages  ;  that  this  fact  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  believed  by  great  numbers  of  the 
age  in  which  the  historian  says  it  was  done,  would  be 
allowed  an  additional  proof  of  such  fact,  quite  distinct 
from  the  express  testimony  of  the  historian.  The  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  is  acknowledged:  and  the  suspicions 
of  mankind  ought  to  be  acknowledged  too;  and  their 
backwardness  even  to  believe,  and  greater  still  to  prac- 
tise, what  makes  against  their  interest.  And  it  must 
particularly  be  remembered,  that  education,  and  prejudice, 
and  authority,  were  against  Christianity,  in  the  age  I  am 
speaking  of.  So  that  the  immediate  conversion  of  such 
numbers  is  a  real  presumption  of  somewhat  more  than 
human  in  this  matter :  I  say  presumption,  for  it  is  not 
alleged  as  a  proof  alone  and  by  itself.  Nor  need  any  one 
of  the  things  mentioned  in  this  Chapter  be  considered 
as  a  proof  by  itself :  and  yet  all  of  them  together  may  be 
one  of  the  strongest.* 

Upon  the  whole:  as  <^here  is  large  historical  evidence, 

*  p.  273.  &c. 
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both  direct  and  circumstantial,  of  miracles  wrought  in 
attestation  of  Christianity,  collected  by  those  who  have 
writ  upon  the  subject ;  it  lies  upon  unbelievers  to  show, 
why  this  evidence  is  not  to  be  credited.  This  way  of 
speaking  is,  I  think,  just;  and  what  persons  who  write 
in  defence  of  religion  naturally  fall  into.  Yet,  in  a  matter 
of  such  unspeakable  importance,  the  proper  question  is, 
not  whom  it  lies  upon,  according  to  the  rules  of  argu- 
ment, to  maintain  or  confute  objections:  but  whether* 
there  really  are  any,  against  this  evidence,  sufficient,  in 
reason,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  it.  However,  unbelievers 
seem  to  take  upon  them  the  part  of  showing  that  there 
are. 

They  allege,  that  numberless  enthusiastic  people,  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  expose  themselves  to  the 
same  difficulties  which  the  primitive  Christians  did  ;  and 
are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  most  idle  follies 
imaginable.  But  it  is  not  very  clear,  to  what  purpose 
this  objection  is  brought.  For  every  one,  surely,  in 
every  case,  must  distinguish  between  opinions  and  facts. 
And  though  testimony  is  no  proof  of  enthusiastic  opi- 
nions, or  of  any  opinions  at  all ;  yet  it  is  allowed,  in  all 
other  cases,  to  be  a  proof  of  facts.  And  a  person's  lay- 
ing down  his  life  in  attestation  of  facts  or  of  opinions, 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  his  believing  them.  And  if  the 
Apostles  and  their  contemporaries  did  believe  the  facts, 
in  attestation  of  which  they  exposed  themselves  to  suf- 
ferings and  death ;  this  their  belief,  or  l  ather  knowledge, 
must  be  a  proof  of  those  facts :  for  they  were  such  as 
came  under  the  observation  of  their  senses.  And  though 
it  is  not  of  equal  weight,  yet  it  is  of  weight,  that  the 
martyrs  of  the  next  age,  notwithstanding  they  were  not 
eye-witnesses  of  those  facts,  as  were  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries,  had,  however,  full  opportunity  to 
inform  themselves,  whether  they  were  true  or  not,  and 
gave  equal  proof  of  their  believing  them  to  be  true. 

But  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  greatly  weakens  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony  even  for  facts,  in  matters  relating  to 
religion :  some  seem  to  think  it  totally  and  absolutely 
destroys  the  evidence  of  testimony  upon  this  subject. 
And  indeed  the  powers  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  diseases 
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too,  which  operate  in  a  hke  manner,  are  very  wonderful, 
in  particular  instances.  But  if  great  numbers  of  men, 
not  appearing  in  an)^  pecuhar  degree  weak,  nor  under 
an}^  pecuhar  suspicion  of  neghgence,  affirm  that  they 
saw  and  heard  such  things  plainly  with  their  eyes  and 
their  ears,  and  are  admitted  to  be  in  earnest;  such  testi- 
mony is  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  we  can  have,  for 
any  matter  of  fact.  Yet  possibly  it  may  be  overcome, 
^  strong  as  it  is,  by  incredibility  in  the  things  thus  attest- 
ed, or  by  contrary  testimony.  And  in  an  instance  where 
one  thought  it  was  so  overcome,  it  might  be  just  to  con- 
sider, how  far  such  evidence  could  be  accounted  for,  by 
enthusiasm;  for  it  seems  as  if  no  other  imaginable  ac- 
count were  to  be  given  of  it.  But  till  such  incredibility 
be  shown,  or  contrary  testimony  produced,  it  cannot 
surely  be  expected,  that  so  far-fetched,  so  indirect  and 
wonderful  an  account  of  such  testimony,  as  that  of  en- 
thusiasm must  be;  an  account  so  strange,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  can  scarce  be  made  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  it :  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  expected,  that  such 
account  will  be  admitted  of  such  evidence  ;  when  there 
is  this  direct,  easy,  and  obvious  account  of  it,  that  peo- 
ple really  saw  and  heard  a  thing  not  incredible,  which 
they  affirm  sincerely  and  with  full  assurance,  they  did 
see  and  hear.  Granting  then  that  enthusiasm  is  not 
(strictly  speaking)  an  absurd,  but  a  possible  account  of 
such  testimony;  it  is  manifest,  that  the  very  mention  of  it 
goes  upon  the  previous  supposition,  that  the  things  so 
attested  are  incredible:  and  therefore  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, till  they  are  shown  to  be  so.  Much  less  need  it 
be  considered,  after  the  contrary  has  been  proved.  And 
I  think  it  has  been  proved,  to  full  satisfaction,  that  there 
is  no  incredibility  in  a  revelation,  in  general ;  or  in  such 
a  one  as  the  Christian,  in  particular.  However,  as  reli- 
gion is  supposed  peculiarly  liable  to  enthusiasm,  it  may 
just  be  observed,  that  prejudices  almost  without  number, 
and  without  name,  romance,  affectation,  humour,  a  desire 
to  engage  attention,  or  to  surprise,  the  party  spirit,  custom, 
little  competitions,  unaccountable  likings  and  dislikings; 
these  influence  men  strongly  in  common  matters.  And 
as  these  prejudices  are  often  scarce  known  or  reflected 
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upon  by  the  persons  themselves  who  are  influenced  by 
them,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  influences  of  a  like 
kind  to  enthusiasm.  Yet  human  testimony  in  com- 
mon  matters  is  naturally  and  justly  believed  notwith- 
standing. 

It  is  intimated  further,  in  a  more  refined  way  of  obser- 
vation, that  though  it  should  be  proved,  that  the  Apostles 
and  first  Christians  could  not,  in  some  respects,  be  de- 
ceived themselves,  and,  in  other  respects,  cannot  be 
thought  to  have  intended  to  impose  upon  the  world  ;  yet 
it  will  not  follow,  that  their  general  testimony  is  to  be 
believed,  though  truly  handed  down  to  us:  because  they 
might  still  in  part,  i.  e.  in  other  respects,  be  deceived 
themselves,  and  in  part  also  designedly  impose  upon 
others ;  which,  it  is  added,  is  a  thing  very  credible,  from 
that  mixture  of  real  enthusiasm,  and  real  knavery,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  same  characters.  And,  I  must  confess, 
I  think  the  matter  of  fact  contained  in  this  observation 
upon  mankind  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  that  somewhat 
very  much  akin  to  it  is  often  supposed  in  Scripture  as  a 
very  common  case,  and  most  severely  reproved.  But  it 
were  to  have  been  expected,  that  persons  capable  of 
applying  this  observation  as  applied  in  the  objection, 
might  also  frequently  have  met  with  the  like  mixed  cha- 
racter, in  instances  where  religion  was  quite  out  of  the 
case.  The  thing  plainly  is,  that  mankind  are  naturally 
endued  with  reason,  or  a  capacity  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood ;  and  as  naturally  they  are 
endued  with  veracity,  or  a  regard  to  truth  in  what  they 
say:  but  from  many  occasions  they  are  liable  to  be  pre- 
judiced and  biassed  and  deceived  themselves,  and  capa- 
ble of  intending  to  deceive  others,  in  every  degree:  in- 
somuch that,  as  we  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived  by  pre- 
judice, so  hkewise  it  seems  to  be  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
for  persons,  who,  from  their  regard  to  truth,  would  not 
invent  a  lie  entirely  without  any  foundation  at  all,  to 
propagate  it  with  heightening  circumstances,  after  it  is 
once  invented  and  set  agoing.  And  others,  though  they 
would  not  propagate  a  lie,  yet,  which  is  a  lower  degree 
of  falsehood,  will  let  it  pass  without  contradiction.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  humnn  testimony  remains  still  a 
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natural  ground  of  assent;  and  this  assent  a  natural  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

It  is  objected  further,  that  however  it  has  happened, 
the  fact  is,  that  mankind  have,  in  different  ages,  been 
strangely  dehided  with  pretences  to  miracles  and  won- 
ders. But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted,  that  they 
have  been  oftener,or  are  at  all  more  liable  to  be  deceived 
by  these  pretences,  than  by  others. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
historical  evidence  for  miracles,  which  are,  on  all  hands, 
acknowledged  to  be  fabulous.  But  suppose  there  were 
even  the  like  historical  evidence  for  these,  to  what  there 
is  for  those  alleged  in  proof  of  Christianity,  which  yet  is 
in  no  wise  allowed,  but  suppose  this ;  the  consequence 
would  not  be,  that  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be 
admitted.  Nor  is  there  a  man  in  the  world,  who,  in 
common  cases,  would  conclude  thus.  For  what  would 
such  a  conclusion  really  amount  to  but  this,  that  evidence, 
confuted  by  contrary  evidence,  or  any  way  overbalanced, 
destroys  the  credibility  of  other  evidence,  neither  con- 
futed, nor  overbalanced  P  To  argue,  that  because  there 
is,  if  there  were,  like  evidence  from  testimony,  for  mira- 
cles acknowledged  false,  as  for  those  in  attestation  of 
Christianity,  therefore  the  evidence  in  the  latter  case  is 
not  to  be  credited ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  argue,  that  if 
two  men  of  equally  good  reputation  had  given  evidence 
in  different  cases  no  way  connected,  and  one  of  them 
had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  this  confuted  the  testi- 
mony of  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  the  general  observation,  that 
human  creatures  are  so  liable  to  be  deceived,  from  en- 
thusiasm in  religion,  and  principles  equivalent  to  enthu- 
siasm in  common  matters,  and  in  both  from  negligence ; 
and  that  they  are  so  capable  of  dishonestly  endeavouring 
to  deceive  others ;  this  does  indeed  weaken  the  evidence 
of  testimony  in  all  cases,  but  does  not  destroy  it  in  any. 
And  these  things  will  appear,  to  different  men,  to  weaken 
the  evidence  of  testimony,  in  different  degrees :  in  de- 
grees proportionable  to  the  observations  they  have  made, 
or  the  notions  they  have  any  way  taken  up,  concerning 
the  weakness  and  negligence  and  dishonesty  of  man- 
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kind;  or  concerning  the  powers  of  enthusiasm,  and  pre^ 
judices  equivalent  to  it.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  peo- 
ple do  not  know  what  they  say,  who  affirm  these  things 
to  destroy  the  evidence  from  testimony,  which  we  have 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Nothing  can  destroy  the 
evidence  of  testimony  in  any  ease,  but  a  proof  or  pro- 
bability, that  persons  are  not  competent  judges  of  the 
facts  to  which  they  give  testimony ;  or  that  they  are 
actually  under  some  indirect  influence  in  giving  it,  in 
such  particular  case.  Till  this  be  made  out,  the  natural 
laws  of  human  actions  require,  that  testimony  be  ad- 
mitted. It  can  never  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  direct 
historical  evidence,  indolently  to  say,  that  there  are  so 
many  principles,  from  whence  men  are  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived themselves,  and  disposed  to  deceive  others,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion,  that  one  knows  not  what  to 
believe.  And  it  is  surprising  persons  can  help  reflect- 
ing, that  this  very  manner  of  speaking  supposes  they 
are  not  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence, 
of  Avhich  they  speak  thus  ;  or  that  they  can  avoid  observ- 
ing, if  they  do  make  this  reflection,  that  it  is  on  such  a 
subject,  a  very  material  one.* 

And  over  against  all  these  objections  is  to  be  set  the 
importance  of  Christianity,  as  what  must  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  its  first  converts,  so  as  to  have  rendered 
them  less  liable  to  be  deceived  from  carelessness,  than 
they  would  in  common  matters  ;  and  likewise  the  strong 
obligations  to  veracity,  which  their  religion  laid  them 
under :  so  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  presumption 
is,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves  nor  de- 
ceive others.  And  this  presumption,  in  this  degree,  is 
peculiar  to  the  testimony  we  have  been  considering. 

In  argument,  assertions  are  nothing  in  themselves, 
and  have  an  air  of  positiveness  which  sometimes  is  not 
very  easy:  yet  they  are  necessary,  and  necessary  to  be 
repeated ;  in  order  to  connect  a  discourse,  and  distinctly 
to  lay  before  the  view  of  the  reader,  what  is  proposed  to 
be  proved,  and  what  is  left  as  proved.  Now  the  conclu- 
sion from  the  foregoing  observations  is,  I  think,  beyond 
all  doubt,  this  :  that  unbelievers  must  be  forced  to  admit 

*  See  the  foregoing  Cliapter. 
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the  external  evidence  for  Christianity,  i.  e.  the  proof  of 
miracles  wrought  to  attest  it,  to  be  of  real  weight  and  very 
considerable  ;  though  they  cannot  allow  it  to  be  sufficient, 
to  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  those  miracles.  And 
as  they  must,  in  all  reason,  admit  this  ;  so  it  seems  to 
me,  that  upon  consideration  they  would,  in  fact,  admit 
it ;  those  of  them,  I  mean,  who  know  any  thing  at  all  of 
the  matter  ;  in  like  manner  as  persons,  in  many  cases, 
own  they  see  strong  evidence  from  testimony,  for  the 
truth  of  things,  which  yet  they  cannot  be  convinced  are 
true :  cases,  suppose,  where  there  is  contrary  testimony ; 
or  things  which  they  think,  whether  with  or  without 
reason,  to  be  incredible.  But  there  is  no  testimony 
contrary  to  that  which  we  have  been  considering :  and 
it  has  been  fully  proved,  that  there  is  no  incredibility  in 
Christianity  in  general,  or  in  any  part  of  it. 

II.  As  to  the  evidence  for  Christianity  from  prophecy, 
I  shall  only  make  some  few  general  observations,  which 
are  suggested  by  the  Analogy  of  Nature  ;  i.  e.  by  the  ac- 
knowledged natural  rules  of  judging  in  common  matters, 
concerning  evidence  of  a  like  kind  to  this  from  pro- 
phecy. 

1.  The  obscurity  or  unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of 
a  prophecy  does  not,  in  any  degree,  invalidate  the  proof 
of  foresight,  arising  from  the  appearing  completion  of 
those  other  parts,  which  are  understood.  For  the  case 
is  evidently  the  same,  as  if  those  parts,  which  are  not 
understood,  were  lost,  or  not  written  at  all,  or  written  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  Whether  this  observation  be  com- 
monly attended  to  or  not,  it  is  so  evident,  that  one  can 
scarce  bring  oneself  to  set  down  an  instance  in  common 
matters,  to  exemplify  it.  However,  suppose  a  writing, 
partly  in  cipher,  and  partly  in  plain  words  at  length  ;  and 
that  in  the  part  one  understood,  there  appeared  mention 
of  several  known  facts  ;  it  would  never  come  into  any 
man's  thoughts  to  imagine,  that  if  he  understood  the  whole, 
perhaps  he  might  find,  that  those  facts  wen>  not  in  reality 
known  by  the  writer.  Indeed,  both  in  this  example  and 
the  thing  intended  to  be  exemplified  by  it,  our  not  under- 
standing the  whole  (the  whole,  suppose,  of  a  sentence  or 
a  paragraph)  might  sometimes  occasion  a  doubt,  whether 
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one  understood  the  literal  meaning  of  such  a  part :  but 
this  comes  under  another  consideration. 

For  the  same  reason,  though  a  man  should  be  inca- 
pable, for  want  of  learning,  or  opportunities  of  inquiry,  or 
from  not  having  turned  his  studies  this  way,  even  so 
much  as  to  judge  vi^hether  particular  prophecies  have 
been  throughout  completely  fulfilled  ;  yet  he  may  see,  in 
general,  that  they  have  been  fulfilled  to  such  a  degree, 
as,  upon  very  good  ground,  to  be  convinced  of  foresight 
more  than  human  in  such  prophecies,  and  of  such 
events  being  intended  by  them.  For  the  same  reason 
also,  though,  by  means  of  the  deficiencies  in  civil  history, 
and  the  different  accounts  of  historians,  the  most  learned 
should  not  be  able  to  make  out  to  satisfaction,  that  such 
parts  of  the  prophetic  history  have  been  minutely  and 
throughout  fulfilled ;  yet  a  very  strong  proof  of  foresight 
may  arise,  from  that  general  completion  of  them,  which 
is  made  out :  as  much  proof  of  foresight,  perhaps,  as  the 
giver  of  prophecy  intended  should  ever  be  afforded  by 
such  parts  of  prophecy. 

2.  A  long  series  of  prophecy  being  applicable  to  such 
and  such  events,  is  itself  a  proof  that  it  was  intended 
of  them :  as  the  rules  by  wliich  we  naturally  judge  and 
determine,  in  common  cases  parallel  to  this,  will  show. 
This  observation  I  make  in  answer  to  the  common 
objection  against  the  application  of  the  prophecies,  that, 
considering  each  of  (hem  distinctly  by  itself,  it  does  not 
at  all  appear,  that  they  were  intended  of  those  particular 
events,  to  which  they  are  applied  by  Christians ;  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that,  if  they  meant  any 
thing,  they  w^ere  intended  of  other  events  unknown  to 
us,  and  not  of  these  at  all. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  writing,  which  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  prophecy,  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter before  us  :  the  mythological,  and  the  satirical,  where 
the  satire  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  concealed.  And  a  man 
might  be  assured,  that  he  understood  what  an  author 
intended  by  a  fable  or  parable  related  without  any  appli- 
cation or  moral,  merely  from  seeing  it  to  be  easily  capa- 
ble of  such  application,  and  that  such  a  moral  might 
naturally  be  deduced  from  it.    And  he  might  be  fully 
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assured,  that  such  persons  and  events  were  intended 
in  a  satirical  writing,  merely  from  its  being  applicable 
to  them.  And,  agn^eable  to  the  last  observation,  he 
might  be  in  a  good  measure  satisfied  of  it,  though 'he 
were  not  enough  informed  in  affairs,  or  in  the  story 
of  such  persons  to  understand  half  the  satire.  For, 
his  satisfaction,  that  he  understood  the  meaning,  the 
intended  meaning,  of  these  writings,  would  be  greater 
or  less  in  proportion  as  he  saw  the  general  turn  of 
them  to  be  capable  of  such  application;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  particular  things  capable  of  it. 
And  thus,  if  a  long  series  of  prophecy  is  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  the  church,  and  to  the  political  situ- 
ations of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  some  thousand 
years  after  these  prophecies  were  delivered,  and  a  long 
series  of  prophecy  delivered  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
is  applicable  to  him  ;  these  things  are  in  themselves  a 
proof,  that  the  prophetic  history  was  intended  of  him, 
and  of  those  events:  in  proportion  as  the  general  turn 
of  it  is  capable  of  such  application,  and  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  particular  prophecies  capable  of  it.  And 
though,  in  all  just  way  of  consideration,  the  appearing 
completion  of  prophecies  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  thus 
explanatory  of,  and  to  determine,  their  meaning ;  yet  it 
is  to  be  remembered  further,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ap- 
plied the  prophecies  to  a  Messiah  before  his  coming,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  Christians  do  now :  and  that 
the  primitive  Christians  interpreted  the  prophecies  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  in  the 
last  ages,  in  the  sense  which  the  event  seems  to  confirm 
and  verify.  And  from  these  things  it  may  be  made 
appear : 

3.  That  the  showing  even  to  a  high  probability,  if 
that  could  be,  that  the  prophets  thought  of  some  other 
events,  in  such  and  such  predictions,  and  not  those  at 
all  which  Christians  allege  to  be  completions  of  those 
predictions ;  or  that  such  and  such  prophecies  are  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  other  events  than  those,  to  which 
Christians  apply  them — that  this  would  not  confute  or 
destroy  the  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy,  even 
with  regard  to  those  very  instances.    For,  observe  how 
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this  matter  really  is.  If  one  kne  w  such  a  person  to  be 
the  sole  author  of  such  a  book,  and  was  certainly  assured, 
or  satisfied  to  any  degree,  that  one  knew  the  whole  of 
what  he  intended  in  it;  one  should  be  assured  or  satis- 
fied to  such  degree,  that  one  knew  the  whole  meaning 
of  that  book:  for  the  meaning  of  a  book  is  nothing  but 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  But  if  one  knew  a  person 
to  have  compiled  a  book  out  of  memoirs,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  another,  of  vastly  superior  knowledge  in  the 
subject  of  it,  especially  if  it  were  a  book  full  of  great 
intricacies  and  difficulties;  it  would  in  no  wise  follow, 
that  one  knew  the  whole  meaning  of  the  book,  from 
knowing  the  whole  meaning  of  the  compiler:  for  the 
original  memoirs,  i.  e.  the  author  of  them,  might  have, 
and  there  would  be  no  degree  of,presumption,  in  many 
cases,  against  supposing  him  to  have,  some  further 
meaning  than  the  compiler  saw.  To  say  then,  that  the 
;  'criptures,  and  the  things  contained  in  them,  can  have 
T'o  other  or  further  meaning  than  those  persons  thought 
or  had,  who  first  recited  or  wrote  them,  is  evidently 
saying,  that  those  persons  were  the  original,  proper,  and 
sole  authors  of  those  books,  i.  e.  that  they  are  not  in- 
spired: which  is  absurd,  whilst  the  authority  of  these 
books  is  under  examination;  i.  e.  till  you  have  deter- 
mined they  are  of  no  divine  authority  at  all.  Till  this 
be  determined,  it  must  in  all  reason  be  supposed,  not 
indeed  that  they  have,  for  this  is  taking  for  granted  that 
they  are  inspired;  but  that  they  may  have,  some  further 
meaning  than  what  the  compilers  saw  or  understood. 
And,  upon  this  supposition,  it  is  supposable  also,  that 
this  further  meaning  may  be  fulfilled.  Now  events  corre- 
sponding to  prophecies,  interpreted  in  a  different  meaning 
from  that,  in  which  the  prophets  are  supposed  to  have 
understood  them ;  this  affords,  in  a  manner,  the  same  proof, 
that  this  different  sense  was  originally  intended,  as  it 
^v'ould  have  afforded,  if  the  prophets  had  not  understood 
their  predictions  in  the  sense  it  is  supposed  they  did 
because  there  is  no  presumption  of  their  sense  of  them 
being  the  whole  sense  of  them.  And  it  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  that  the  apparent  completions  of  prophecy 
must  be  allowed  to  be  explanatory  of  its  meaning.  So 
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that  the  question  is,  whether  a  series  of  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled,  in  a  natural  or  proper,  i.  e.  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  words  of  it.  For  such  completion  is  equally 
a  proof  of  foresight  more  than  human,  whether  the  pro- 
phets are,  or  are  not,  supposed  to  have  understood  it  in 
a  different  sense.  I  say,  supposed:  for,  though  I  think 
it  clear,  that  the  prophets  did  not  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  their  predictions ;  it  is  another  question,  how 
far  they  thought  they  did,  and  in  what  sense  they  under- 
stood them. 

Hence  may  be  seen,  to  how  little  purpose  those  per- 
sons busy  themselves,  who  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the 
prophetic  history  is  applicable  to  events  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written,  or  of  ages  before- it.  Indeed  to 
have  proved  this,  befere  there  was  any  appearance  of  a 
further  completion  of  it,  might  have  answered  some  pur- 
pose; for  it  might 'have  prevented  the  expectation  of  any 
such  further  completion.  Thus  could  Porphyry  have 
shown,  that  some  principal  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
for  instance,  the  seventh  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter, 
which  the  Christians  interpreted  of  the  latter  ages,  was 
applicable  to  events,  which  happened  before  or  about  the 
age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  this  might  have  prevented 
them  from  expecting  any  further  completion  of  it.  And, 
unless  there  was  then,  as  I  think  there  must  have  been, 
external  evidence  concerning  that  book,  more  than  is 
come  down  to  us;  such  a  discovery  might  have  been  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  Christianity  itself :  con- 
sidering the  authority  which  our  Saviour  has  given  to 
the  book  of  Daniel,  and  how  much  the  general  scheme 
of  Christianity  presupposes  the  truth  of  it.  But  even 
this  discovery,  had  there  been  any  such,*  would  be  of 
very  little  weight  with  reasonable  men  now ;  if  this 
passage,  thus  applicable  to  events  before  the  age  of 
Porphyry,  appears  to  be  applicable  also  to  events,  which 
succeeded  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire.  I 

*  It  appears  that  Porphyry  did  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  tliis  way.  For  Jerome 
on  the  place  says:  Duas  posteriores  bestias — in  vno  Macedonum  regno  ponit.  And 
as  to  the  ten  kings;  Decern  reges  emtmerat.  qui  fuerunt  stevissimi:  ipsosque  reget 
non  unius  ponit  rrgni.  verhi  gratia,  Macedonia,  Syri<E,  Asia,  et  .i^gypti ;  sed  de 
dive'M-'  regnis  unuin  efficil  regum  ordinevi.  And  in  this  way  of  interpretation,  any 
thing  may  be  made  of  any  thing. 
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mention  this,  not  at  all  as  intending  to  insinuate,  that 
the  division  of  this  empire  into  ten  parts,  for  it  plainly 
was  divided  into  about  that  number,  were,  alone  and  by 
itself,  of  any  moment  in  verifying  the  prophetic  history: 
but  only  as  an  example  of  the  thing  I  am  speaking  of. 
And  thus  upon  the  whole,  the  matter  of  inquiry  evidently 
must  be,  as  above  put.  Whether  the  prophecies  are  ap- 
plicable to  Christ,  and  to  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  church;  a])plicable  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  im- 
ply foresight:  not  whether  they  are  capable  of  any  other 
application;  though  I  know  no  pretence  for  saying  the 
general  turn  of  them  is  capable  of  any  other. 

These  observations  are,  I  think,  just;  and  the  evidence 
referred  to  in  them  real:  though  there  may  be  people 
who  will  not  accept  of  such  imperfect  imformation  from 
Scripture.  Some  too  have  not  integrity  and  regard 
enough  to  truth,  to  attend  to  evidence,  which  keeps  the 
mind  in  doubt,  perhaps  perplexity,  and  which  is  much 
of  a  different  sort  from  what  they  expected.  And  it 
plainly  requires  a  degree  of  modesty  and  fairness,  be- 
yond what  every  one  has,  for  a  man  to  say,  not  to  the 
world,  but  to  himself,  that  there  is  a  real  appearance  of 
somewhat  of  great  weight  in  this  matter,  though  he  is 
not  able  thoroughly  to  satisfy  himself  about  it ;  but  it 
shall  have  its  influence  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  its 
appearing  reality  and  weight.  It  is  much  more  easy, 
and  more  falls  in  with  the  negligence,  presumption,  and 
wilfulness  of  the  generality,  to  determine  at  once,  with  a 
decisive  air.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  The  prejudices 
arising  from  that  absolute  contempt  and  scorn,  with 
which  this  evidence  is  treated  in  the  world,  I  do  not 
mention.  For  what  indeed  can  be  said  to  persons,  who 
are  weak  enough  in  their  understandings  to  think  this 
any  presumption  against  it;  or,  if  they  do  not,  are  yet 
weak  enough  in  their  temper  to  be  influenced  by  such 
prejudices,  upon  such  a  subject? 

I  shall  now.  Secondly,  endeavour  to  give  some  account 
of  the  general  argument  for  the  truth  of  Chris-tianity, 
consisting  both  of  the  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence 
considered  as  making  up  one  argument.    Indeed  to  state 
and  examine  this  argument  fully,  would  be  a  work  much 

H  'i 
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beyond  the  compass  of  this  whole  treatise;  nor  is  so 
mucli  as  a  proper  abridgment  of  it  to  be  expected  here. 
Yet  the  present  subject  requires  to  have  some  brief  ac- 
count of  it  given.  For  it  is  the  kind  of  evidence,  upon 
which  most  questions  of  difficulty,  in  common  practice, 
are  determined:  evidence  arisnig  from  various  coinci- 
dences, which  support  and  confirm  each  other,  and  in 
this  manner  prove,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  the 
point  under  consideration.  And  I  choose  to  do  it  also: 
First,  because  it  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  not  duly  attended  to  by  every  one,  that  the  proof  of 
revelation  is,  not  some  direct  and  express  things  only, 
but  a  great  variety  of  circumstantial  things  also;  and  that 
though  each  of  these  direct  and  circumstantial  things  is 
indeed  to  be  considered  separately,  yet  they  iare  after- 
wards to  be  joined  together;  for  that  the  proper  force  of 
the  evidence  consists  in  the  result  of  those  several  things, 
considered  in  their  respects  to  each  other,  and  united 
into  one  view:  and  in  the  next  place,  because  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  matters  of  fact  here  set  down,  which  are 
acknowledged  by  unbelievers,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
them  also  to  contain  together  a  degree  of  evidence  of 
great  weight,  if  they  could  be  brought  to  lay  these  several 
things  before  themselves  distinctly,  and  then  with  atten- 
tion consider  them  together;  instead  of  that  cursory 
thought  of  them,  to  which  we  are  familiarized.  For 
being  familiarized  to  the  cursory  thought  of  things  as 
really  hinders  the  weight  of  them  from  being  seen,  as 
from  having  its  due  influence  upon  practice. 

The  thing  asserted,  and  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be  in- 
quired into,  is  this :  That  over  and  above  our  reason  and 
affections,  which  God  has  given  us  for  the  information  of 
our  judgment  and  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  he  has  also, 
by  external  revelation,  given  us  an  account  of  himself 
and  his  moral  government  over  the  world,  implying  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  i.  e.  hath  re- 
vealed the  system  of  natural  religion :  for  natural  religion 
may  be  externally*  revealed  by  God,  as  the  ignorant  may 
be  taught  it  by  mankind,  their  fellow  creatures — that 
God,  I  say,  has  given  us  the  evidence  of  revelation,  as 

*  p.  166.  &c. 
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well  as  the  evidence  of  reason,  to  ascertain  this  moral 
system;  together  with  an  account  of  a  particular  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  which  reason  could  no  way  have 
discovered,  and  a  particular  institution  of  religion  founded 
on  it,  for  the  recovery  of  mankind  out  of  their  present 
wretched  condition,  and  raising  them  to  the  perfection 
and  final  happiness  of  their  nature. 

This  revelation,  whether  real  or  supposed,  may  be 
considered  as  wholly  historical.  For  prophecy  is  nothing 
but  the  history  of  events  before  they  come  to  pass ;  doc- 
trines also  are  matters  of  fact;  and  precepts  come  under 
the  same  notion.  And  the  general  design  of  Scripture, 
which  contains  in  it  this  revelation,  thus  considered  as 
historical,  may  be  said  to  be,  to  give  us  an  account  of 
the  world,  in  this  one  single  view,  as  God's  world:  by 
which  it  appears  essentially  distinguished  from  all  other 
books,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  except  such  as  are  copied 
from  it.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  God's  creation  of 
the  world,  in  order  to  ascertain,  and  distinguish  from  all 
others,  who  is  the  object  of  our  worship,  by  what  he  has 
done:  in  order  to  ascertain,  who  he  is,  concerning  whose 
providence,  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  this 
sacred  book,  all  along,  treats;  the  Maker  and  Proprietor 
of  the  world,  he  whose  creatures  we  are,  the  God  of 
Nature:  in  order  likewise  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
idols  of  the  nations,  which  are  either  imaginary  beings, 
i.  e.  no  beings  at  all ;  or  else  part  of  that  creation,  the 
historical  relation  of  which  is  here  given.  And  St  John, 
not  improbably,  with  an  eye  to  this  Mosaic  account  of 
die  creation,  begins  his  Gospel  with  an  account  of  our 
Saviour's  pre-existence,  and  that  all  things  were  made  hy 
him;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made:*  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  St  Paul,  that  God 
created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ. \  This  being  premised, 
•he  Scripture,  taken  together,  seems  to  profess  to  con- 
tain a  kind  of  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  the  view  just  now  mentioned:  that  is,  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  religion  and  its  professors,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  that  apostasy  from  God,  and  state 
of  wickedness,  which  it  every  where  supposes  the  world 

*  Joliii  i.  3.  +  Eph.  iii.  9. 
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to  lie  in.  And  this  account  of  the  state  of  rehgion  carries 
with  it  some  brief  account  of  the  pohtical  state  of  things, 
as  reUgion  is  aft'ected  by  it.  Revelation  indeed  considers 
the  common  aft'airs  of  this  world,  and  what  is  going  on 
in  it,  as  a  mere  scene  of  distraction;  and  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  concern  itself  with  foretelling  at  what  time  Rome, 
or  Babylon,  or  Greece,  or  any  particular  place,  should  be 
the  most  conspicuous  seat  of  that  tyranny  and  dissolute- 
ness, which  all  places  equally  aspire  to  be ;  cannot,  I 
say,  be  supposed  to  give  any  account  of  this  wild  scene 
for  its  own  sake.  But  it  seems  to  contain  some  very 
general  account  of  the  chief  governments  of  the  world, 
as  the  general  state  of  religion  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be, 
affected  by  them,  from  the  first  transgression,  and  during 
the  whole  interval  of  the  world's  continuing  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  to  a  certain  future  period,  spoken  of  both  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  very  distinctly,  and  in 
great  variety  of  expression :  The  tivies  of  the  rcditution  of 
all  things  :*  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  he  finished,  as 
he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets :\  when  the 
God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  he 
destroyed :  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  he  left  to  other 
people,\  as  it  is  represented  to  be  during  this  apostasy,  but 
judgment  shall  he  given  to  the  saints,^  and  they  shall 
i'eigji:\\  and  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  he  given  to 
the  peoj)le  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.% 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  Scripture,  I  would  re- 
mark, how  great  a  length  of  time  the  whole  relation 
takes  up,  near  six  thousand  years  of  which  are  past;  and 
how  great  a  variety  of  things  it  treats  of ;  the  natural  and 
moral  system  or  history  of  the  world,  including  the  time 
when  it  was  formed,  all  contained  in  the  very  first  book, 
and  evidently  written  in  a  rude  and  unlearned  age;  and 
in  subsequent  books,  the  various  common  and  prophetic 
history,  and  the  particular  dispensation  of  Christianity. 
Now  all  this  together  gives  the  largest  scope  for  criticism  ; 
and  for  confutation  of  what  is  capable  of  being  confuted, 
either  from  reason,  or  from  common  history,  or  from  any 


*  Acts  iii.  21.       i  IJtv.  X.  7.  t  Dan.  ii.  44. 

§  Dau.  vii.  22.      )  Kev.  xi.  17,  18.  xx.  6.     H  Dan,  vii.  21. 
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inconsistence  in  its  several  parts.  And  it  is  a  thing  which 
deserves,  I  think,  to  be  mentioned,  that  whereas  some 
imagine  the  supposed  doubtfuhiess  of  the  evidence  for 
revelation  implies  a  positive  argument  that  it  is  not  true; 
it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  imply  a  positive  argu- 
TTKuit  that  it  is  true.  For,  could  any  common  relation  of 
such  antiquity,  extent,  and  variety  (for  in  these  things 
the  stress  of  what  I  am  now  observing  lies),  be  proposed 
to  the  examination  of  the  world :  that  it  could  not,  in 
an  age  of  knowledge  and  liberty,  be  confuted,  or  shown 
to  have  nothing  in  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable 
men;  this  would  be  thought  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
of  its  truth.  And  indeed  it  must  be  a  proof  of  it,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  probability,  that  if  it  were  false,  it 
might  be  shown  to  be  so :  and  this,  I  think,  is  scarce 
pretended  to  be  shown,  but  upon  principles  and  in  ways 
of  arguing,  which  have  been  clearly  obviated.*  Nor 
does  it  at  all  appear,  that  any  set  of  men,  who  believe 
natural  religion,  are  of  the  opinion,  that  Christianity  has 
been  thus  confuted.    But  to  proceed: 

Together  with  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  the  Old 
Testament  contains  a  chronological  account  of  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  and  from  thence,  an  unbroken  genealogy 
of  mankind  for  many  ages  before  common  history  be- 
gins ;  and  carried  on  as  much  farther  as  to  make  up  a 
continued  thread  of  history  of  the  length^of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  years.  It  contains  an  account  of 
God's  making  a  covenant  with  a  particular  nation,  that 
they  should  be  his  people,  and  he  would  be  their  God, 
in  a  peculiar  sense-;  of  his  often  interposing  miraculously 
in  their  affairs;  giving  them  the  promise,  and,  long  after, 
the  possession,  of  a  particular  country;  assuring  them  of 
the  greatest  national  prosperity  in  it,  if  they  would  wor- 
ship him,  in  opposition  to  the  idols  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  worshipped,  and  obey  his  commands;  and  threat- 
ening them  with  unexampled  punishments  if  they  dis- 
obeyed him,  and  fell  into  the  g(  neral  idolatry  :  insomuch 
that  this  one  nation  sliould  continue  to  be  the  observa- 
tion and  the  wonder  of  all  the  world.  It  declares  parti- 
cularly, tliat  God  would  scatter  them  among  all  people^ 

*  Ch,  iL  iii.  &c. 
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froni  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other ;  but  that  vohen 
they  should  return  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  he  would  have 
compassion  upon  them,  and  yaiher  them  from  all  the  nations, 
wh  ither  he  had  scattered  them :  that  Israel  should  he  saved 
ill.  the  Lord,  with  an  everlasting  salvation;  and  not  he 
•  ihamed  or  confounded  world  without  end.    And  as  some 
of  these  promises  are  conditional,  others  are  as  absolute, 
as  any  thing  can  be-  expressed :  that  the  time  should  come, 
w  hen  the  people  should  he  all  righteous,  and  inherit  the 
land  for  ever:  that  though  God  would  make  a  full  end  of 
all  nations  whither  he  had  scattered  them,  yet  would  he  not 
make  a  full  end  of  them :  that  he  would  hring  again  the 
captivity  of  his  people  Israel,  and  plant  them  upon  their 
land,  and  they  should  he  no  more  pulled  up  out  of  their 
land:  that  the  seed  of  Israel  should  not  cease  from  heing  a 
nation  forever*  It  foretells,  that  God  would  raise  them 
up  a  particular  person,  in  whom  ail  his  promises  should 
finally  be  fulfilled ;    the  Messiah,  who  should  be,  in  a 
high  and  eminent  sense,  their  anointed  Prince  and 
Saviour.    This  was  foretold  in  such  a  manner,  as  raised 
a  general  expectation  of  such  a  person  in  the  nation,  as 
appears  from  the  New  Testament,  and  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact ;  an  expectation  of  his  coming  at  such  a  par- 
ticular time,  before  any  one  appeared  claiming  to  be  that 
person,  and  when  there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  ex- 
pectation, but  from  the  prophecies:  which  expectation, 
thereforCj  must  in  all  reason  be  presumed  to  be  explana- 
tory of  those  prophecies,  if  there  were  any  doubt  about 
their  meaning.    It  seems  moreover  to  foretell,  that  this 
person  should  be  rejected  by  that  nation,  to  whom  he 
had  been  so  long  promised,  and  though  he  was  so  much 
desired  by  them.t    And  it  expressly  foretells,  that  he 
should  be  the  Saviour  of  the  Gentiles;  and  even  that 
the  completion  of  the  scheme  contained  in  this  book,  and 
then  begun,  and  in  its  progress,  should  be  somewhat  so 
great,  that  in  comparison  with  it,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  alone  would  be  but  of  small  account.    It  is  a  light 
thing  that  thou  shouldest  he  my  servant  to  liaise  up  the 


♦  Deut.  xxviii.  64.  xxx.  2,  3.  Is.  xlv.  17.  Ix.  21.  Jer.  xxs.  11.  xlvi.  28.  Amos 
ix.  14,  15.    Jt-r.  xxxi.  ;S6. 
^  Is.  viii.  li,  15.  xlix.  5.  di.  liii.   Mai.  i.  lO,  11.  and  ch.  iiii 
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tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  Testore  the  presented  of  Israel :  I 
will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
mayest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  And,  In 
the  last  days,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills  ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it — for  out 
of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations — 
and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day,  and  tJte 
idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish*  The  Scripture  further  con- 
tains an  account,  that  at  the  time  the  Messiah  was  ex- 
pected, a  person  rose  up  in  this  nation,  claiming  to  be 
that  Messiah,  to  be  the  person  whom  all  the  prophecies 
referred  to,  and  in  whom  they  should  centre :  that  he 
spent  some  years  in  a  continued  course  of  miraculous 
works  ;  and  endued  his  immediate  disciples  and  followers 
with  a  power  of  doing  the  same,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  that  religion,  which  he  commissioned  them  to  publish: 
that,  invested  with  this  authority  and  power,  they  made 
numerous  converts  in  the  remotest  countries,  and  settled 
and  established  his  religion  in  the  world ;  to  the  end  of 
which  the  Scripture  professes  to  give  a  prophetic  account 
of  the  state  of  this  religion  amongst  mankind. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  his- 
tory, to  have  all  this  related  to  him  out  of  the  Scripture. 
Or  suppose  such  a  one,  having  the  Scripture  put  into  his 
hands,  to  remark  these  things  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that 
the  whole,  even  its  civil  history,  as  Vv  cll  as  the  other 
parts  of  it,  might  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  entire 
invention ;  and  to  ask,  What  truth  was  in  it,  and  whether 
the  revelation  here  related  was  real,  or  a  fiction  P  And, 
instead  of  a  direct  answer,  suppose  him,  all  at  once,  to 
be  told  the  following  confessed  facts;  and  then  to  unite 
them  into  one  view. 

Let  him  first  be  told,  in  how  great  a  degree  the  pro- 
fession and  establishment  of  natural  religion,  the  belief 
that  there  is  one  God  to  be  worshipped,  that  virtue  is  his 
law,  and  that  mankind  shall  be  rewarded  and  punished 

*  Is.  xlix.  f;.  ditip.  ii.  cliap.  xi.  clirip.  Ivi.  7.  M;il.  i.  11.  To  wliich  must  be 
added,  tlic  othrr  prdpliccics  of  tlif  like  kind,  several  in  the  New  Teslanicnt,  and 
very  many  in  llie  Old  :  wliicli  dc-cribe  wi^ai  sliall  be  ihe  completion  of  the  revealed 
plan  of  Pro\  iilenc". 
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hereafter,  as  they  obey  and  disobey  it  here  ;  in  how  very- 
great  a  degree,  I  say,  the  profession  and  estabUshment 
of  this  moral  system  in  the  world  is  owing  to  the  revela- 
tion, whether  real  or  supposed,  contained  in  this  book ; 
the  establishment  of  this  moral  system,  even  in  those 
countries  which  do  not  acknowledge  the  proper  autho- 
rity of  the  Scripture.*  Let  him  be  told  also,  what  num- 
ber of  nations  do  acknowledge  its  proper  authority.  Let 
him  then  take  in  the  consideration,  of  what  importance 
religion  is  to  mankind.  And  upon  these  things  he  might, 
I  think,  truly  observe,  that  this  supposed  revelation's 
obtaining  and  being  received  in  the  world,  with  all  the 
circumstances  and  effects  of  it,  considered  together  as 
one  event,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  event 
in  the  history  of  mankind:  that  a  book  of  this  nature, 
and  thus  promulged  and  recommended  to  our  considera- 
tion, demands,  as  if  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  have  its 
claims  most  seriously  examined  into:  and  that,  before 
such  examination,  to  treat  it  with  any  kind  of  scoffing 
and  ridicule,  is  an  offence  against  natural  piety.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  how  much  soever  the  esta- 
blishment of  natural  religion  in  the  world  is  owing  to  the 
Scripture  revelation,  this  does  not  destroy  the  proof  of 
religion  from  reason,  any  more  than  the  proof  of  Euclid's 
Elements  is  destroyed,  by  a  man's  knowing  or  thinking, 
that  he  should  never  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  several 
propositions  contained  in  it,  nor  had  those  propositions 
come  into  his  thoughts,  but  for  that  mathematician. 

Let  such  a  person  as  we  are  speaking  of  be,  in  the 
next  place,  informed  of  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of 
the  first  parts  of  this  book  ;  and  that  its  chronology,  its 
account  of  the  time  when  the  earth,  and  the  several  parts 
of  it,  Avere  first  peopled  with  human  creatures,  is  no  way 
contradicted,  but  is  really  confirmed,  by  the  -natural  and 
civil  history  of  the  world,  collected  from  common  histo- 
rians, from  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  late  in- 
vention of  arts  and  sciences.  And  as  the  Scripture  con- 
tains an  unbroken  thread  of  common  and  civil  history, 
from  the  creation  to  the  captivity,  for  between  three  and 
four  thousand  years ;  let  the  person  we  are  speaking  of 
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be  told,  ill  the  next  place,  that  this  general  history,  as  it 
is  not  contradicte  d,  but  is  confirmed  by  profane  history 
as  much  as  there  would  be  reason  to  expect,  upon  sup- 
position of  its  truth ;  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
history  itseff,  to  give  any  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion 
of  its  not  being,  in  the  general,  a  faithful  and  literally 
true  genealogy  of  men,  and  series  of  things.  I  speak 
here  only  of  the  common  Scripture-history,  or  of  the 
course  of  ordinary  events  related  in  it,  as  distinguished 
from  miracles,  and  from  the  prophetic  history.  In  all 
the  Scripture-narrations  of  this  kind,  following  events 
arise  out  of  foregoing  ones,  as  in  all  other  histories. 
There  appears  nothing  related  as  done  in  any  age,  not 
conformable  to  the  manners  of  that  age  :  nothing  in  the 
account  of  a  succeeding  age,  which,  one  would  say,  could 
not  be  true,  or  was  improbable,  from  the  account  of 
things  in  the  preceding  one.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
characters,  which  would  raise  a  thought  of  their  being 
feigned ;  but  all  the  internal  marks  imaginable  of  their 
being  real.  It  is  to  be  added  also,  that  mere  genealogies, 
bare  narratives  of  the  number  of  years,  which  persons 
called  by  such  and  such  names  lived,  do  not  carry  the 
face  of  fiction;  perhaps  do  carry  some  presumption  of 
veracity  :  and  all  unadorned  narratives,  which  have  noth- 
ing to  surprise,  may  be  thouglit  to  carry  somewhat  of  the 
like  presumption  too.  And  the  domestic  and  the  politi- 
cal history  is  plainly  credible.  There  may  be  incidents 
in  Scripture,  which,  taken  alone  in  the  naked  way  they 
are  told,  may  appear  strange;  especially  to  persons  of 
other  manners,  temper,  education :  but  there  are  also 
incidents  of  undoubted  truth,  in  many  or  most  persons' 
lives,  which,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  appear 
to  the  full  as  strani!;e.  There  may  be  mistakes  of  tran- 
scribers, there  may  be  other  real  or  seeming  mistakes, 
not  easy  to  be  particularly  accounted  for:  but  there  are 
certainly  no  more  things  of  this  kind  in  the  Scripture, 
than  what  were  to  have  been  expected  in  books  of  su(;h 
antiquity;  and  nothing,  in  any  wise,  sufficient  to  discredit 
the  general  narrative.  Now,  that  a  history,  claiming  to 
commence  from  the  creation,  and  extending  in  one  con- 
tinued series,  thro'.sgh  p;)  .<:reat  a  length  of  time,  and 
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variety  of  events,  should  have  such  appearances  of  reality 
and  truth  in  its  whole  contexture,  is  surely  a  very  re- 
markable circumstance  in  its  favour.  And  as  all  this  is 
applicable  to  the  common  history  of  the  New  Testament, 
so  th(  re  is  a  further  credibility,  and  a  very  high  one, 
p,iven  to  it  by  profane  authors:  many  of  these  writing  oi 
the  same  times,  and  confirming  the  truth  of  customs  and 
events,  which  are  incidentally  as  well  as  more  purposely 
mentioned  in  it.  And  this  credibility  of  the  common 
Scripture-history,  gives  some  credibility  to  its  miracu- 
lous history:  especially  as  this  is  interwoven  with  the 
common,  so  as  that  they  imply  each  other,  and  both  to- 
gether make  up  one  relation. 

Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  observed  to  this  per- 
son, that  it  is  an  acknowledged  matter  of  fact,  which  is 
indeed  implied  in  the  foregoing  observation,  that  there 
was  such  a  nation  as  the  Jews,  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
whose  government  and  general  polity  was  founded  on 
the  law,  here  related  to  be  given  them  by  Moses  as  from 
heaven  :  that  natural  religion,  though  with  rites  additional 
yet  no  way  contrary  to  it,  was  their  established  rehgion, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Gentile  world:  and  that 
their  very  being  as  a  nation,  depended  upon  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  one  God,  the  God  of  the  universe.  For, 
suppose  in  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  they  had  gone  over 
to  the  religion  of  tlieir  conquerors,  there  would  have  re- 
mained no  bond  of  union,  to  keep  them  a  distinct  people. 
And  whilst  they  were  under  their  own  kings,  in  their 
own  country,  a  total  apostasy  from  God  would  have 
been  the  dissolution  of  their  v/hole  government.  They 
in  such  a  sense  nationally  acknowledged  and  worshipped 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  sunk  in  idolatry,  as  rendered  them,  in  fact, 
the  peculiar  people  of  God.  And  this  so  remarkable 
an  establishment  and  preservation  of  natural  religion 
amongst  them,  seems  to  add  some  peculiar  credibility  to 
the  historical  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets:  because  these  miracles  are  a  full  satisfac- 
tory account  of  this  event,  which  plainly  wants  to  be 
accounted  for,  and  cannot  otherwise. 

Let  this  person,  supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  history, 
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be  acquainted  further,  that  one  claiming  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, of  Jewish  extraction,  rose  up  at  the  time  when  this 
nation,  from  the  prophecies  above  mentioned,  expected 
the  Messiah:  that  he  was  rejected,  as  it  seemed  to  have 
been  foretold  he  should,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  rulers:  that  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years,  he  was  believed  on  and  acknowledged 
as  the  promised  Messiah,  by  great  numbers  among  the 
Gentiles,  agreeably  to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  yet 
not  upon  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles,*  of 
which  miracles  we  have  also  strong  historical  evidence ; 
(by  which  I  mean  here  no  more  than  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  unbelievers ;  for  let  pious  frauds  and  follies 
be  admitted  to  weaken,  it  is  absurd  to  say  they  destroy, 
our  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity:+)  that  this  religion  approving  itself  to  the  reason 
of  mankind,  and  carrying  its  own  evidence  with  it,  so 
far  as  reason  is  a  judge  of  its  system,  and  being  no  way 
contrary  to  reason  in  those  parts  of  it  which  require  to 
b;,'  believed  upon  the  mere  authority  of  its  Author;  that 
this  religion,  I  say,  gradually  .spread  and  supported  itself 
for  some  hundred  years,  not  only  without  any  assistance 
from  temporal  power,  but  under  constant  discourage- 
ments, and  often  the  bitterest  persecutions  from  it;  and 
then  became  the  religion  of  the  world:  that  in  the  mean 
time  the  Jewish  nation  .and  government  were  destroyed 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  the  people  carried 
away  captive  and  dispersed  through  the  most  distant 
countries;  in  which  state  of  dispersion  they  have  re- 
mained fifteen  hundred  years:  and  that  they  remain  a 
numerous  people,  united  amongst  themselves,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  by  the  profession  of  his  law;  and 
every  where  looked  upon  in  a  manner,  which  one  scarce 
knows  how  distinctly  to  express,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
prophetic  account  of  it,  given  so  many  ages  before  it 
came  to  pass :  Thou  shaft  become  an  astonishment,  a  pro- 
verb, and  a  by-word,  among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord 
sliall  lead  thee.X 

The  appearance  of  a  standing  miracle,  in  the  Jews 

*  p.  246,  &C.  t  p.  352,  &c.  t  Deut.  xxviii.  37. 
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remaining  a  distinct  people  in  their  dispersion,  and  the 
confirmation  which  this  event  appears  to  give  to  the 
truth  of  revelation,  may  be  thought  to  be  answered,  by 
their  religion's  forbidding  them  intermarriages  with 
those  of  any  other,  and  prescribing  them  a  great  many 
peculiarities  in  their  food,  by  which  they  are  debarred 
from  the  means  of  incorporating  with  the  people  in 
whose  countries  they  live.  This  is  not,  I  think,  a  satis- 
factory account  of  that  which  it  pretends  to  account  for. 
But  what  does  it  pretend  to  account  for?  The  cor- 
respondence between  this  event  and  the  prophecies;  or 
the  coincidence  of  both,  with  a  long  dispensation  ot 
Providence,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  towards  that  people 
formerly?  No.  It  is  only  the  event  itself,  which  is 
offered  to  be  thus  accounted  for;  which  single  event, 
taken  alone,  abstracted  from  all  such  correspondence 
and  coincidence,  perhaps  would  not  have  appeared  mira- 
culous: but  that  correspondence  and  coincidence  may 
be  so,  though  the  event  itself  be  supposed  not.  Thus 
the  concurrence  of  our  Saviour's  being  born  at  Beth- 
lehem, with  a  long  foregoing  series  of  prophecy  and 
other  coincidences,  is  doubtless  miraculous;  the  series 
of  prophecy,  and  other  coincidences,  and  the  event, 
being  admitted:  though  the  event  itself,  his  birth  at  that 
place,  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  in  a  natural 
way;  of  which,  however,  no  one  can  be  certain. 

And  as  several  of  these  events  seem,  in  some  degree 
expressly,  to  have  verified  the  prophetic  history  already ; 
so  likewise  they  may  be  considered  further,  as  having  a 
peculiar  aspect  towards  the  full  completion  of  it;  as  af- 
fording some  presumption  that  the  whole  of  it  shall,  one 
time  or  other,  be  fulfilled.  Thus,  that  the  Jews  have 
been  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  their  long  and  wide 
dispersion ;  which  is  indeed  the  direct  fulfilling  of  some 
prophecies,  but  is  now  mentioned  only  as  looking  forward 
to  somewhat  yet  to  come:  that  natural  religion  came 
forth  from  Judea,  and  spread,  in  the  degree  it  has  done 
over  the  world,  before  lost  in  idolatry ;  which,  together 
with  some  other  things,  have  distinguished  that  very 
))lace,  in  like  manner  as  the  people  of  it  are  distinguished: 
that  this  great  change  of  religion  over  the  earth  was 
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brought  about  under  tbe  profession  and  acknowledg- 
ment, that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah:  things  of 
this  kind  naturally  turn  the  thoughts  of  serious  men 
towards  the  full  completion  of  the  prophetic  history, 
concerning  the  final  restoration  of  that  people;  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  among 
them,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  future  state 
of  the  world,  under  this  sacred  government.  Sach  cir- 
cumstances and  events,  compared  with  these  prophecies, 
though  no  completions  of  them,  yet  would  not,  I  think, 
be  spoken  of  as  nothing  in  the  argument,  by  a  person 
upon  his  first  being  informed  of  them.  They  fall  in 
with  the  prophetic  history  of  things  still  future,  give  it 
some  additional  credibility,  have  the  appearance  of  being 
somewhat  in  order  to  the  full  completion  of  it. 

Indeed  it  recjuires  a  good  degree  of  knowledge,  and 
great  calmness  and  consideration,  to  be  able  to  judge 
thoroughly  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
from  that  part  of  the  prophetic  history  which  relates  to 
the  situation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and"  to  the 
state  of  the  church,  from  the  establishment  of  Christia- 
nity to  the  present  time.  But  it  appears  from  a  general 
view  of  it,  to  be  very  material.  And  those  persons  who 
have  thoroughly  examined  it,  and  some  of  them  were 
men  of  the  coolest  tempers,  greatest  capacities,  and 
least  liable  to  imputations  of  prejudice,  insist  upon  it  as 
determinately  conclusive. 

Suppose  now  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  history,  fir?' 
to  recollect  the  passages  above  mentioned  out  of  Scrip  - 
ture,  without  knowing  but  that  the  whole  was  a  late  fic- 
tion, then  to  be  informed  of  the  correspondent  facts  now 
mentioned,  and  to  unite  them  all  into  one  view:  that  the 
profession  and  establishment  of  natural  religion  in  the 
world  is  greatly  owing,  in  different  ways,  to  this  book, 
and  the  supposed  revelation  which  it  contains;  that  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  earliest  antiquity;  that  its 
chronology  and  common  history  are  entirely  credible; 
that  this  ancient  nation,  the  Jews,  of  whom  it  chiefly 
treats,  appear  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  people  of  God, 
in  a  distinguished  sense;  that,  as  there  was  a  national 
expectation  amongst  them,  raised  from  the  prophecies, 
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of  a  Messiah  to  appear  at  such  a  time,  so  one  at  this 
time  appeared  claiming  to  be  that  Messiah;  that  he  was 
rejected  by  this  nation,  but  received  by  the  Gentiles,  not 
upon  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles;  that  the 
religion  he  taught  supported  itself  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  gained  ground,  and  at  length  became  the 
religion  of  the  world;  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Jewish 
polity  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  nation  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  notwithstanding  this,  they 
have  remained  a  distinct  numerous  people  for  so  many 
centuries,  even  to  this  day;  which  not  only  appears  to  be 
the  express  completion  of  several  prophecies  concerning 
them,  but  also  renders  it,  as  one  may  speak,  a  visible 
and  easy  possibility  that  t'\s  promises  made  to  them  as 
a  nation,  may  yet  be  fulfliled.  And  to  these  acknow- 
ledged truths,  let  the  person  we  have  been  supposing 
add,  as  I  think  he  ought,  wliether  every  one  will  allow 
it  or  no,  the  obvious  appearaiices  which  there  are,  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  in  other  respects  besides  what  relates 
to  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Christian  church,  having  so  long 
answered,  and  still  answeri/:^  to  the  prophetic  history. 
Suppose,  I  say,  these  facts  set  over  against  the  things 
before  mentioned  out  of  the  Scripture,  and  seriously 
compared  with  them;  the  joint  view  of  both  together 
must,  I  think,  appe  ir  of  very  ^rsat  weight  to  a  conside- 
rate reasonable  person:  of  w  ["h  greater  indeed,  upon 
having  them  first  laid  befo:--^  him,  than  is  easy  for  us, 
who  are  so  familiarized  to  irm,  to  conceive,  without 
some  particular  attention  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  things,  and  the  s -veral  particulars  contained 
under  them,  require  to  be  di->*:iactly  and  most  thoroughl  v 
examined  into ;  that  the  weight  of  each  may  be  judged  of, 
upon  such  examination,  and  such  conclusion  drawn  as 
results  from  their  united  force.  But  this  has  not  been 
attempted  here.  I  have  gone  no  further  than  to  show, 
that  the  general  imperfect  view  of  them  now  given,  the 
confessed  historical  evidence  for  miracles,  and  the  many 
obvious  appearing  completions  of  prophecy,  together 
with  the  collateral  things*  here  mentioned,  and  there  are 
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several  others  of  the  hke  sort;  that  all  this  together, 
which,  being  fact,  must  be  acknowledged  by  unbelievers^ 
amounts  to  real  evidence  of  somewhat  more  than  human 
in  this  matter:  evidence  much  more  important,  than  care- 
less men,  who  have  been  accustomed  onlv  to  transient 
and  partial  views  of  it,  can  imagine;  and  indeed  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  act  upon.  And  these  things,  I  ap- 
prehend, must  be  acknowledged  by  unbelievers.  For 
though  they  may  say,  that  the  historical  evidence  of 
miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  Christianity,  is  not 
sufficient  to  convince  them,  that  such  miracles  were 
really  wrought:  they  cannot  deny,  that  there  is  such 
historical  evidence,  it  being  a  known  matter  of  fact  that 
there  is.  They  may  say,  the  conformity  between  the 
prophecies  and  events  is  by  accident:  but  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  such  conformity  itself  cannot 
be  denied.  They  may  say,  with  regard  to  such  kind  of 
collateral  things  as  those  above  mentioned,  that  any  odd 
accidental  events,  without  meaning,  will  have  a  meaning 
found  in  them  by  fanciful  people :  and  that  such  as  are 
fanciful  in  any  one  certain  way,  will  make  out  a  thousand 
coincidences,  which  seem  to  favour  their  peculiar  follies 
Men,  I  say,  may  talk  thus:  but  no  one  who  is  serious, 
can  possibly  think  these  things  to  be  nothing,  if  he  con- 
siders the  importance  of  collateral  things,  and  even  of 
lesser  circumstances,  in  the  evidence  of  probability,  as 
distinguished  in  nature,  from  the  evidence  of  demonstra- 
tion. In  many  cases  indeed  it  seems  to  require  the 
truest  judgment,  to  determine  with  exactness  the  weight 
of  circumstantial  evidence:  but  it  is  very  often  alto- 
gether as  convincing,  as  that  which  is  the  most  express 
and  direct. 

This  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity, 
considered  as  making  one  argument,  may  also  serve  to 
recommend  to  serious  persons,  to  set  down  every  thing 
which  they  think  may  be  of  any  real  weight  at  all  in 
proof  of  it,  and  particularly  the  many  seeming  comple- 
tions of  prophecy :  and  they  will  find,  that,  judging  by 
the  natural  rules,  by  which  we  judge  of  probable  evi- 
dence in  common  matters,  they  amount  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  nroof,  upon  such  a  joint  review,  than  could  be 
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supposed  upon  considering  them  separately,  at  different 
times  ;  how  strong  soever  the  proof  might  before  appear 
to  them,  upon  such  separate  views  of  it.  For  probable 
proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only  increase  the  evidence, 
but  multiply  it.  Nor  should  I  dissuade  any  one  from 
setting  down,  what  he  thought  made  for  the  contrary 
side.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  not  in  order  to 
influence  his  judgment,  but  his  practice,  that  a  mistake 
on  one  side  may  be,  in  its  consequences,  much  more 
dangerous,  than  a  mistake  on  the  other.  And  what 
course  is  most  safe,  and  what  most  dangerous,  is  a  con- 
sideration thought  very  material,  when  we  deliberate, 
not  concerning  events,  but  concerning  conduct  in  our 
temporal  affairs.  To  be  influenced  by  this  considera- 
tion in  our  judgment,  to  believe  or  disbelieve  upon  it, 
is  indeed  as  much  prejudice,  as  any  thing  whatever. 
And,  like  other  prejudices,  it  operates  contrary  ways, 
in  different  men ;  for  some  are  inclined  to  believe  what 
they  hope,  and  others  what  they  fear.  And  it  is  manifest 
unreasonableness  to  apply  to  men's  passions  in  order  to 
gain  their  assent.  But  in  deliberations  concerning  con- 
duct, there  is  nothing  which  reason  more  requires  to 
be  taken  into  the  account,  than  the  importance  of  it. 
For,  suppose  it  doubtful,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  acting  in  this,  or  in  a  contrary  manner :  still, 
that  taking  one  side  could  be  attended  with  little  or  no 
bad  consequence,  and  taking  the  other  might  be  attended 
with  the  greatest,  must  appear,  to  unprejudiced  reason, 
of  the  highest  moment  towards  determining,  how  we  are 
to  act.  But  the  truth  of  our  religion,  like  the  truth  of 
common  matters,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the  evidence 
taken  together.  And  unless  the  whole  series  of  things 
which  may  be  alleged  in  this  argument,  and  every  par- 
ticular thing  in  it,  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  by  accident  (for  here  the  stress  of  the  argument 
for  Christianity  lies) ;  then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved:  in 
like  manner,  as  if  in  any  common  case,  numerous  events 
acknowledged,  were  to  be  alleged  in  proof  of  any  other 
event  disputed ;  the  truth  of  the  disputed  event  wcmld 
be  proved,  not  only  if  any  one  of  the  acknowledged  ones 
did  of  itself  clearly  imply  jt.  but,  though  no  one  of  them 
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singly  did  so,  if  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged  events 
taken  together  could  not  in  reason  be  supposed  to  have 
happened,  unless  the  disputed  one  were  true. 

It  is  obvious,  how  much  advantage  the  nature  of  this 
evidence  gives  to  those  persons  who  attack  Christianity, 
especially  in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to  show,  in  a 
short  and  lively  manner,  that  such  and  such  things  are 
liable  to  objection,  that  this  and  another  thing  is  of  little 
weight  in  itself ;  but  impossible  to  show,  in  like  manner, 
the  united  force  of  the  whole  argument  in  one  view. 

However,  lastly,  as  it  has  been  made  appear,  that  there 
is  no  presumption  against  a  revelation  as  miraculous ; 
that  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  and  the  principal 
parts  of  it,  are  conformable  to  the  experienced  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  the  whole  perfectly  credible :  so  the 
account  now  given  of  the  positive  evidence  for  it,  shows, 
that  this  evidence  is  such,  as,  from  the  nature  of  it,  can- 
not be  destroyed,  though  it  should  be  lessened. 

CHAP.  vni. 

OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE  AGAINST 
ARGUING  FROM  THE  ANALOGY  OF  NATURE,  TO  RELI- 
GION. 

If  every  one  would  consider,  with  such  attention  as  they 
are  bound,  even  in  point  of  morality,  to  consider,  what 
they  judge  and  give  characters  of;  the  occasion  of  this 
chapter  would  be,  in  some  good  measure  at  least,  super- 
seded. But  since  this  is  not  to  be  expected ;  for  some 
we  find  do  not  concern  themselves  to  understand  even 
what  they  write  against :  since  this  treatise,  in  common 
with  most  others,  lies  open  to  objections,  which  may  ap- 
pear very  material  to  thoughtful  men  at  first  sight ;  and, 
besides  that,  seems  peculiarly  liable  to  the  objections  of 
such  as  can  judge  without  thinking,  and  of  such  as  can 
censure  without  judging ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set 
down  the  chief  of  these  objections  which  occur  to  me, 
and  consider  them  to  their  hands.  And  they  are  such  as 
these : 

S9 
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"That  it  is  a  poor  thing -to  solve  difficulties  in  reve- 
lation, by  saying,  that  there  are  the  same  in  natural 
religion ;  when  what  is  wanting  is  to  clear  both  of  them 
of  these  their  common,  as  well  as  other  their  respective, 
difficulties :  but  that  it  is  a  strange  way  indeed  of  con- 
vincing men  of  the  obligations  of  religion,  to  show  them, 
that  they  have  as  little  reason  for  their  worldly  pursuits  : 
and  a  strange  way  of  vindicating  the  jusiice  and  goodness 
of  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  of  removing  the  objections 
against  both,  to  which  the  system  of  religion  lies  open, 
to  show,  that  the  like  objections  lie  against  natural 
providence;  a  way  of  answering  objections  against  re- 
ligion, without  so  much  as  pretending  to  make  out,  that 
the  system  of  it,  or  the  particular  things  in  it  objected 
against,  are  reasonable — especially,  perhaps  some  may  be 
inattentive  enough  to  add.  Must  this  be  thought  strange, 
when  it  is  confessed  that  analogy  is  no  answer  to  such 
objections:  that  when  this  sort  of  reasoning  is  carried  to 
the  utmost  length  it  can  be  imagined  capable  of,  it  will 
yet  leave  the  mind  in  a  very  unsatisfied  state  ;  and  that 
it  must  be  unaccountable  ignorance  of  mankind,  to  ima- 
gine they  will  be  prevailed  with  to  forego  their  present 
interests  and  pleasures,  from  regard  to  religion,  upon 
doubtful  evidence." 

Now,  as  plausible  as  this  way  of  talking  may  appear, 
that  appearance  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  half  views,  which  show  but  part  of  an  object,  yet  show 
that  indistinctly,  and  to  undeterminate  language.  By 
these  means  weak  men  are  oft('n  deceived  by  others, 
and  ludicrous  men,  by  themselves.  And  even  those, 
who  are  serious  and  considerate,  cannot  always  readily 
disentangle,  and  at  once  clearly  see  through  the  perplex- 
ities, in  which  subjects  themselves  are  involved ;  and 
which  are  heightened  by  the  deficiencies  and  the  abuse 
of  words.  To  this  latter  sort  of  persons,  the  following 
reply  to  each  part  of  this  objection  severally,  may  be  of 
some  assistance ;  as  it  may  also  tend  a  little  to  stop  and 
silence  others. 

First,  The  thing  wanted,  i.  e.  what  men  require,  is  to 
have  all  difficulties  cleared.  And  this  is,  or,  at  least  for 
any  thing  we.  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be,  the  same, 
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as  requiring  to  comprehend  the  Divine  nature,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  Providence  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing. But  it  hath  always  been  allowed  to  argue  from 
what  is  acknowledged,  to  what  is  disputed.  And  it  is 
in  no  other  sense  a  poor  thing,  to  argue  from  natural 
religion  to  revealed,  in  the  manner  found  fault  with,  than 
it  is  to  argue  in  numberless  other  ways  of  probable  de- 
duction and  inference,  in  matters  of  conduct,  which  we 
are  continually  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing.  In- 
deed the  epithet  poor  may  be  applied,  I  fear  as  properly, 
to  great  part  or  the  whole  of  human  life,  as  it  is  to  the 
things  mentioned  in  the  objection.  Is  it  not  a  poor  thing, 
for  a  physician  to  have  so  little  knowledge  in  the  cure 
of  diseases,  as  even  the  most  eminent  have  ?  To  act 
upon  conjecture  and  guess,  where  the  life  of  man  is  con- 
cerned ?  Undoubtedly  it  is :  but  not  in  comparison  of 
having  no  skill  at  all  in  that  useful  art,  and  being  obhged 
to  act  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Further :  since  it  is  as  unreasonable,  as  it  is  common, 
to  urge  objections  against  revelation,  which  are  of  equal 
weight  against  natural  religion  ;  and  those  who  do  this, 
if  they  are  not  confused  themselves,  deal  unfairly  with 
others,  in  making  it  seem,  that  they  are  arguing  only 
against  revelation,  or  particular  doctrines  of  it,  when  in 
reality  they  are  arguing  against  moral  providence ;  it  is  a 
thing  of  consequence  to  show,  that  such  objections  are 
as  much  levelled  against  natural  religion,  as  against  re- 
vealed. And  objections,  which  are  equally  applicable 
to  both,  are  properly  speaking  answered,  by  its  being 
shown  that  they  are  so,  provided  the  former  be  admitted 
to  be  true.  And  without  taking  in  the  consideration 
how  distinctly  this  is  admitted,  it  is  plainly  very  material 
to  observe,  that  as  the  things  objected  against  in  natural 
religion  are  of  the  same  kind  with  what  is  certain  mat- 
ter of  experience  in  the  course  of  providence,  and  in  the 
information  which  God  affords  us  concerning  our  tem- 
poral interest  under  his  government ;  so  the  objections 
against  the  system  of  Christianity,  and  the  evidence  of 
it,  are  of  the  very  same  kind  with  those  which  are 
ma(]e  against  the  system  and  evidence  of  natural  religion, 
il  jwtver,  the  reader  upon  review  may  see,  that  most  of 
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the  analogies  insisted  upon,  even  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  treatise,  do  not  necessarily  require  to  have  more 
taken  for  granted  than  is  in  the  former;  that  there  is  an 
Author  of  nature,  or  natural  Governor  of  the  world:  and 
Christianity  is  vindicated,  not  from  its  analogy  to  natural 
religion,  but  chiefly  from  its  analogy  to  the  experienced 
constitution  of  nature. 

Secondly,  Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  and  consists  in 
such  a  de  terminate  course  of  life,  as  being  what,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  is  commanded  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
and  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  our  happiness  under  his 
government.  Now  if  men  can  be  convinced,  that  they 
have  the  like  reason  to  believe  this,  as  to  believe  that 
taking  care  of  their  temporal  affairs  will  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage ;  such  conviction  cannot  but  be  an  argument  to 
them  for  the  practice  of  religion.  And  if  there  be  really 
any  reason  for  believing  one  of  these,  and  endeavouring 
to  preserve  life,  and  secure  ourselves  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  it ;  then  there  is  reason  also  for  believ- 
ing the  other,  and  endeavouring  to  secure  the  interest  it 
proposes  to  us.  And  if  the  interest,  which  religion  pro- 
poses to  us,  l)e  infinitely  greater  than  our  whole  temporal 
interest;  then  there  must  be  proportionably  greater  reason 
for  endeavouring  to  secure  one,  than  the  other;  since,  by 
the  supposition,  the  probability  of  our  securing  one  is 
equal  to  the  probability  of  our  securing  the  other.  This 
seems  plainly  unanswerable  ;  and  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
fluence fair  minds,  who  consider  what  our  condition  really 
is,  or  upon  what  evidence  we  are  naturally  appointed  to 
act;  and  who  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms 
upon  which  we  live,  and  attend  to  and  follow  that  practical 
instruction,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  aff"orded  us. 

But  the  chief  and  proper  force  of  the  argument  re 
ferred  to  in  the  objection,  lies  in  another  place.  For,  it 
is  said  that  the  proof  of  religion  is  involved  in  such  in- 
extricable difficulties,  as  to  render  it  doubtful ;  and  that 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be 
left  upon  doubtful  evidence.  Here  then,  over  and  above 
the  force  of  each  particular  difficulty  or  objection,  these 
difficulties  and  objections  taken  together  are  turned  into 
^      a  positive  argument  against  the  truth  of  reUgion;  which 
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argument  would  stand  thus.  If  religion  were  true,  it 
would  not  be  left  doubtful,  and  open  to  objections  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is :  therefore  that  it  is  thus  left,  not 
only  renders  the  evidence  of  it  weak,  and  lessens  its 
force,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  such  objections  : 
but  also  shows  it  to  be  false,  or  is  a  general  presumption 
of  its  being  so.  Now  the  observation,  that,  from  the 
natural  constitution  and  course  of  things,  we  must  in  our 
temporal  concerns,  almost  continually,  and  in  matters  of 
great  consequence,  act  upon  evidence  of  a  like  kind  and 
degree  to  the  evidence  of  religion,  is  an  answer  to  this 
argument;  because  it  shows,  that  it  is  according  to  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Author  of  nature  to  appoint 
we  should  act  upon  evidence  like  to  that,  which  this 
argument  presumes  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  appoint 
we  should  act  upon :  it  is  an  instance,  a  general  one, 
made  up  of  numerous  particular  ones,  of  somewhat  in 
his  dealing  with  us,  similar  to  what  is  said  to  be  incredi- 
ble. And  as  the  force  of  this  answer  lies  merely  in  the 
parallel,  which  there  is  between  the  evidence  for  religion 
and  for  our  temporal  conduct;  the  answer  is  equally  just 
and  conclusive,  whether  the  parallel  be  made  out,  b)' 
showmg  the  evidence  of  the  former  to  be  higher,  or  the 
evidence  of  the  latter  to  be  lower. 

Thirdly,  The  design  of  this  treatise  is  not  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  God,  but  to  show  the  obligations  of  men: 
it  is  not  to  justify  his  providence,  but  to  show  what  be- 
longs to  us  to  do.  These  are  two  subjects,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded.  And  though  they  may  at  length 
run  up  into  each  other,  yet  observations  may  imme- 
ilLitely  tend  to  make  out  the  latter,  which  do  not  appear, 
by  any  immediate  connexion,  to  the  purpose  of  the  for- 
mer; which  is  less  our  concern,  than  many  seem  to 
think.  For,  first,  it  is  not  necessary  we  should  justify 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  against  objections,  any 
farther  than  to  show,  that  the  things  objected  against 
may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  consistent  with  justice  and 
goodness.  Suppose  then,  that  there  are  things  in  the 
system  of  this  world,  and  plan  of  Providence  relating  to 
it,  which  taken  alone  would  be  unjust:  yet  it  has  been 
shown  unanswerably,  that  if  we  could  take  in  the  refer- 
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ence,  which  these  things  may  have  to  other  things  pre- 
sent, past,  and  to  come;  to  the  whole  scheme,  which  the 
things  objected  against  are  parts  of ;  these  very  things 
might,  for  ought  we  know,  be  found  to  be,  not  only  con- 
sistent with  justice,  but  instances  of  it.  Indeed  it  has 
been  shown,  by  the  analogy  of  what  we  see,  not  only 
possible  that  this  may  be  the  case,  but  credible  that  it  is. 
And  thus  objections,  drawn  from  such  things,  are  an- 
swered, and  Providence  is  vindicated,  as  far  as  religion 
makes  its  vindication  necessary.  Hence  it  appears, 
secondly,  that  objections  against  the  Divine  justice  and 
goodness  are  not  endeavoured  to  be  removed,  by  show- 
ing that  the  like  objections,  allowed  to  be  really  conclu- 
sive, lie  against  natural  providence :  but  those  objections 
being  supposed  and  shown  not  to  be  conclusive,  the 
things  objected  against,  considered  as  matters  of  fact,  are 
farther  shown  to  be  credible,  from  their  conformity  to 
the  constitution-  of  nature ;  for  instance,  that  God  will  re- 
ward and  punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter,  from 
the  observation,  that  he  does  reward  and  punish  them 
for  their  actions  here.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  of 
weight.  And  I  add,  thirdly,  it  would  be  of  weight,  even 
though  those  objections  were  not  answered.  For,  there 
being  the  proof  of  religion  above  set  down  ;  and  religion 
implying  several  facts ;  for  instance  again,  the  fact  last 
mentioned,  that  God  will  reward  and  punish  men  for 
their  actions  hereafter;  the  observation,  that  his  present 
method  of  government  is  by  rewards  and  punishments, 
shows  that  future  fact  not  to  be  incredible:  whatever  ob- 
jections men  may  think  they  have  against  it,  as  unjust  or 
unmerciful,  according  to  their  notions  of  justice  and 
mercy;  or  as  improbable  from  their  belief  of  necessity. 
I  say,  as  improbable :  for  it  is  evident  no  objection  against 
it,  as  unjxist,  can  be  urged  from  necessity ;  since  this  no- 
tion as  much  destroys  injustice,  as  it  does  justice.  Then, 
fourthly.  Though  objections  against  the  reasonableness 
of  the  system  of  religion  cannot  indeed  be  answered  with- 
out entering  into  consideration  of  its  reasonableness; 
yet  objections  against  the  credibility  or  truth  of  it  may. 
Because  the  system  of  it  is  reducible  into  what  is  pro- 
perly matter  of  fact:  and  the  truth,  the  probable  truth, 
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of  facts,  may  be  shown  without  consideration  of  their 
reasonableness.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  though,  in  some 
cases  and  respects,  it  is  highly  useful  and  proper,  yet  it 
is  not  necessary,  to  give  a  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of 
every  precept  enjoined  us,  and  of  every  particular  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  which  comes  into  the  system  of 
religion.  Indeed  the  more  thoroughly  a  person  of  a 
right  disposition  is  convinced  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  conduct,  the  farther  he  will  advance 
towards  that  perfection  of  religion,  which  St  John*  speaks 
of.  But  the  general  obligations  of  religion  are  fully 
made  out,  by  proving  the  reasonableness  of  the  practice 
of  it.  And  that  the  practice  of  religion  is  reasonable, 
may  be  shown,  though  no  more  could  be  proved,  than 
that  the  system  of  it  may  be  so,  for  ought  we  know  to 
the  contrary:  and  even  without  entering  into  the  distinct 
consideration  of  this.  And  from  hence,  fifthly.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  that  though  the  analogy  of  nature  is  not  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  objections  against  the  wisdom,  the  jus- 
tice, or  goodness,  of  any  doctrine  or  precept  of  religion ; 
yet  it  may  be,  as  it  is,  an  immediate  and  direct  answer 
lo  what  is  really  intended  by  such  objections ;  which 
is,  to  show  that  the  things  objected  against  are  incre- 
dible. 

Fourthly,  It  is  most  readilv  acknowledged,  that  the 
foregoing  treatise  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  very  far 
indeed  from  it :  but  so  would  any  natural  institution  of 
life  appear,  if  reduced  into  a  system,  together  with  its 
evidence.  Leaving  religion  out  of  the  case,  men  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  whether  our  pleasures  over- 
balance our  pains  :  and  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  eligible 
to  live  in  this  world.  And  were  all  such  controversies 
settled,  which  perhaps,  in  speculation,  would  be  found 
involved  in  great  difficulties ;  and  were  it  determined 
upon  the  evidence  of  reason,  as  nature  has  determined 
it  to  our  hands,  that  life  is  to  be  preserved:  yet  still,  the 
rules  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  afford  us,  for  escap- 
ing the  miseries  of  it,  and  obtaining  its  satisfactions,  the 
rules,  for  instance,  of  preserving  health,  and  recovering 
it  when  lost,  are  not  only  fallible  and  precarious,  but 

*  John  iv.  18. 
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very  far  from  being  exact.  Nor  are  we  informed  by  na- 
ture, in  future  contingencies  and  accidents,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  at  all  certain,  what  is  the  best  method  of  managing 
our  affairs.  What  will  be  the  success  of  our  temporal 
pursuits,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  Success,  is 
highly  doubtful.  And  what  will  be  the  success  of  them 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  i.  e.  what  happiness  or 
enjoyment  we  shall  obtain  by  them,  is  doubtful  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  Indeed  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
evidence,  with  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  up,  in  the 
daily  course  of  life,  is  scarce  to  be  expressed.  Yet  men 
do  not  throw  away  life,  or  disregard  the  interests  of  it, 
upon  account  of  this  doubtfulness.  The  evidence  of  re- 
ligion then  being  admitted  real,  those  who  object  against 
it,  as  not  satisfactory,  i.  e.  as  not  being  what  they  wish 
it,  plainly  forget  the  very  condition  of  our  being:  for 
satisfaction,  in  this  sense,  does  not  belong  to  such  a 
creature  as  man.  And,  which  is  more  material,  they 
forget  also  the  very  nature  of  religion.  For,  religion  pre- 
supposes, in  all  those  who  will  embrace  it,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  integrity  and  honesty;  which  it  was  intended  to 
try  whether  men  have  or  not,  and  to  exercise  in  such  as 
have  it,  in  order  to  its  improvement.  Religion  presup- 
poses this  as  much,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  speaking 
to  a  man  presupposes  he  understands  the  language  in 
which  you  speak  ;  or  as  warning  a  man  of  any  danger 
presupposes  that  he  hath  such  a  regard  to  himself,  as 
that  he  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And  therefore  the 
question  is  not  at  all.  Whether  the  evidence  of  religion 
be  satisfactory  ;  but  Whether  it  be,  in  reason,  sufficient 
to  prove  and  discipline  that  virtue,  which  it  presupposes. 
Now  the  evidence  of  it  is  fully  sufficient  for  all  those 
purposes  of  probation  ;  how  far  soever  it  is  from  being 
satisfactory,  as  to  the  purposes  of  curiosity,  or  any  other: 
and  indeed  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the  former  ir. 
several  respects,  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it  were  as 
overbearing  as  is  required.  One  might  add  farther;  that 
whether  the  motives  or  the  evidence  for  any  course  of 
action  be  satisfactory,  meaning  here,  by  that  word,  what 
satisfies  a  man,  that  such  a  course  of  action  wdl  in  event 
be  for  his  good  ;  this  need  never  be,  and  I  think,  strictly 
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speaking,  never  is,  the  practical  question  in  common 
matters.  But  the  practical  question  in  all  cases  is, 
Whether  the  evidence  for  a  course  of  action  be  such  as, 
taking  in  all  circumstances,  makes  the  faculty  within  us, 
which  is  the  guide  and  judge  of  conduct,*  determine  that 
course  of  action  to  be  prudent.  Indeed,  satisfaction  that 
it  will  be  for  our  interest  or  happiness,  abundantly  deter- 
mines an  action  to  be  prudent :  but  evidence  almost  in- 
finitely lower  than  this,  determines  actions  to  be  so  too ; 
even  in  the  conduct  of  every  day. 

Fifthly,  As  to  the  objection  concerning  the  influence 
which  this  argument,  or  any  part  of  it,  may,  or  may  not 
be  expected  to  have  upon  men  ;  I  observe,  as  above, 
that  religion  being  intended  for  a  trial  and  exercise  of 
the  morality  of  every  person's  character,  who  is  a  sub- 
ject of  it ;  and  there  being,  as  I  have  shown,  such  evi- 
dence for  it,  as  is  sufficient,  in  reason,  to  influence  men 
to  embrace  it :  to  object,  that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
*  mankind  will  be  influenced  by  such  evidence,  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  treatise.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  it  is  not  to  inquire,  what  sort  of  creatures  man- 
kind are ;  but  what  the  light  and  knowledge,  which  is 
afforded  them,  requires  they  should  be  :  to  show  how,  in 
reason,  they  ought  to  behave ;  not  how,  in  fact,  they  will 
behave.  This  depends  upon  themselves,  and  is  their 
own  concern ;  the  personal  concern  of  each  man  in  par- 
ticular. And  how  little  regard  the  generality  have  to  it, 
experience  indeed  docs  too  fully  show.  But  religion, 
considered  as  a  probation,  has  had  its  end  upon  all  per- 
sons, to  whom  it  has  been  proposed  with  evidence  suf- 
ficient in  reason  to  influence  their  practice:  for  by  this 
means  they  have  been  put  into  a  state  of  probation ;  let 
them  behave  as  they  will  in  it.  And  thus,  not  only  re- 
velation, but  reason  also,  teaches  us,  that  by  the  evidence 
of  religion  being  laid  before  men,  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence are  carrying  on,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  who 
will,  but  likewise  with  regard  to  those  who  will  not,  be 
influenced  by  it.  However,  lastly,  the  objection  here  re- 
ferred to,  allows  the  things  insisted  upon  in  this  treatise 
to  be  of  some  weight ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  hoped  it  will 

*  See  Dissert.  H. 
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have  some  influence.  And  if  there  be  a  probabihty  that 
it  will  have  any  at  all,  there  is  the  same  reason  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  to  lay  it  before  men,  as  there  would 
be,  if  it  were  likely  to  have  a  greater  influence. 

And  farther,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  objections,  that  in  this 
treatise  I  have  argued  upon  the  principles  of  others,*  not 
my  own  :  and  have  omitted  what  I  think  true,  and  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  by  others  thought  unintelli- 
gible, or  not  true.  Thus  I  have  argued  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fatalists,  which  I  do  not  believe :  and  have 
omitted  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  which  I  do  be- 
lieve, the  moral  fitness  and  unfitness  of  actions,  prior  to 
all  will  whatever;  which  1  apprehend  as  certainly  to 
determine  the  Divine  conduct,  as  speculative  truth  and 
falsehood  necessarily  determine  the  Divine  judgment. 
Indeed  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  that  of  moral  fitness, 
so  force  themselves  upon  the  mind,  that  moralists,  the 
ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  have  formed  their  language 
upon  it.  And  probably  it  may  appear  in  mine  :  though 
I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  it;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  express  myself  in  a 
manner,  which  will  appear  strange  to  such  as  do  not 
observe  the  reason  for  it:  but  the  general  argument  here 
pursued  does  not  at  all  suppose,  or  proceed  upon  these 
principles.  Now,  these  two  abstract  principles  of  liberty 
and  moral  fitness  being  omitted,  religion  can  be  consid- 
ered in  no  other  view,  than  merely  as  a  question  of 
fact:  and  in  this  view  it  is  here  considered.  It  is  obvious, 
that  Christianity,  and  the  proof  of  it,  are  both  historical. 
And  even  natural  religion  is,  properly,  a  matter  of  fact. 
For,  that  there  is  a  righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  is 
so :  and  this  proposition  contains  the  general  system  of 
natural  religion.  But  then,  several  abstract  truths,  and 
in  particular  those  two  principles,  are  usually  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  proof  of  it:  whereas  it  is  here  treated 
of  only  as  a  matter  of  fact.  To  explain  this:  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 

*  By  argving  upon  the  principles  of  others,  the  reader  will  observe  is  meant,  iiol 
proving  any  tliingr  front  Umse  (irinciiiU  s,  hut  nctioithslanditif^  them.  Thus  relrgion 
is  proved,  nol  from  the  opiii on  of  iieccssiiy  ;  wliich  is  absurd:  but,  notwithttatuling 
or  even  though  that  opinion  were  admitted  to  be  true. 
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is  an  abstract  truth:  but  that  they  appear  so  to  our  mind, 
is  only  a  matter  of  fact.  And  this  last  must  have  been 
admitted,  if  any  thing  was,  by  those  ancient  sceptics,  who 
would  not  have  admitted  the  former:  but  pretended  to 
doubt,  Whether  there  were  any  such  thing  as  truth,  or 
Whether  we  could  certainly  depend  upon  our  faculties 
of  understanding  for  the  knowledge  of  it  in  any  case. 
So  likewise,  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an 
original  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions,  indepen- 
dent upon  all  will,  but  which  unalterably  determines  the 
will  of  God,  to  exercise  that  moral  government  over  the 
world,  which  religion  teaches,  i.  e.  finally  and  upon  the 
whole  to  reward  and  punish  men  respectively  as  they  act 
right  or  wrong;  this  assertion  contains  an  abstract  truth, 
as  well  as  matter  of  fact.  But  suppose,  in  the  present 
state,  every  man,  without  exception,  was  rewarded  and 
punished,  in  exact  proportion  as  he  followed  or  trans- 
gressed that  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  God  has 
implanted  in  the  nature  of  every  man:  this  would  not  be 
at  all  an  abstract  truth,  but  only  a  matter  of  fact.  And 
though  this  fact  were  acknowledged  by  every  one ;  yet 
the  very  same  difficulties  might  be  raised  as  are  now, 
concerning  the  abstract  questions  of  liberty  and  moral 
fitness :  and  we  should  have  a  proof,  even  the  certain 
one  of  experience,  that  the  government  of  the  world  was 
perfectly  moral,  without  taking  in  the  consideration  of 
those  questions:  and  this  proof  would  remain,  in  what 
way  soever  they  were  determined.  And  thus,  God  hav- 
ing given  mankind  a  moral  faculty,  the  object  of  which 
is  actions,  and  which  naturally  approves  some  actions  as 
right,  and  of  good  desert,  and  condemns  others  as  wrong, 
and  of  ill  desert;  that  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the  whole, 
reward  the  former  and  punish  the  latter,  is  not  an  asser- 
tion of  an  abstract  truth,  but  of  what  is  as  mere  a  fact,  as 
his  doing  so  at  present  would  be.  This  future  fact  I 
have  not,  indeed,  proved  with  the  force  with  which  it 
might  be  proved,  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral 
fitness;  but  without  them  have  given  a  really  conclusive 
practical  proof  of  it,  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
gejieral  analogy  of  nature:  a  proof  easily  cavilled  at, 
easily  shown  not  to  be  demonstrative,  for  it  is  not  offered 
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as  such;  but  impossible,  I  think,  to  be  evaded,  or  an- 
swered. And  thus  the  obhgations  of  rehgion  are  made 
out,  exclusively  of  the  questions  concerning  liberty  and 
moral  fitness;  which  have  been  perplexed  with  difficul- 
ties and  abstruse  reasonings,  as  every  thing  may. 

Hence  therefore  may  be  observed  distinctly,  what  is 
the  force  of  this  treatise.  It  will  be,  to  such  as  are  con- 
vinced of  religion  upon  the  proof  arising  out  of  the  two 
last  mentioned  principles,  an  additional  proof  and  a  con- 
firmation of  it:  to  such  as  do  not  admit  those  principles, 
an  original  proof  of  it,*  and  a  confirmation  of  that  proof. 
Those  who  believe  will  here  find  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity cleared  of  objections,  and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a 
peculiar  manner  strengthened:  those  who  do  not  believe 
will  at  least  be  shown  the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to 
prove  Christianity  false,  the  plain  undoubted  credibility 
of  it;  and,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  more. 

And  thus,  though  some  perhaps  may  seriously  think, 
that  analogy,  as  here  urged,  has  too  great  stress  laid 
upon  it;  and  ridicule,  unanswerable  ridicule,  may  be 
applied,  to  show  the  argument  from  it  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous light;  yet  there  can  be  no  question,  but  that  it  is 
a  real  one.  For  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed, 
implying  in  it  numerous  facts;  analogy,  being  a  confir- 
mation of  all  facts  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  it  is  the 
only  proof  of  most,  cannot  but  be  admitted  by  every  one 
to  be  a  material  thing,  and  truly  of  weight  on  the  side 
of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed:  and  it  ought  to 
be  particularly  regarded  by  such  as  profess  to  follow 
nature,  and  to  be  less  satisfied  with  abstract  reasonings. 

CONCLUSION. 

Whatever  account  may  be  given  of  the  strange  inat- 
tention and  disregard,  in  some  ages  and  countries,  to  a 
matter  of  such  importance  as  Religion;  it  would,  before 
experience,  be  incredible,  that  there  should  be  the  like 
disregard  in  those,  who  have  had  the  moral  system  of 
the  world  laid  before  them,  as  it  is  by  Christianity,  and 
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often  inculcated  upon  them:  because  this  moral  system 
carries  in  it  a  good  degree  of  evidence  for  its  truth,  upon 
its  being  barely  proposed  to  our  thoughts.  There  is  no 
need  of  abstruse  reasonings  and  distinctions,  to  convince 
an  unprejudiced  understanding,  that  there  is  a  God  who 
made  and  governs  the  world,  and  will  judge  it  in  right- 
eousness; though  they  may  be  necessary  to  answer 
abstruse  difficulties,  when  once  such  are  raised:  when 
the  very  meaning  of  those  words,  which  express  most 
intelligibly  the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  is  pretended 
to  be  uncertain ;  and  the  clear  truth  of  the  thing  itself  is 
obscured  by  the  intricacies  of  speculation.  But  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  ten  thousand  thousand  instances  of 
design  cannot  but  prove  a  designer.  And  it  is  intui- 
tively manifest,  that  creatures  ought  to  live  under  a  duti- 
ful sense  of  their  Maker;  and  that  justice  and  charity 
must  be  his  laws,  to  creatures  whom  he  has  made  social, 
and  placed  in  society.  Indeed  the  truth  of  revealed 
religion,  peculiarly  so  called,  is  not  self-evident,  but  re- 
quires external  proof,  in  order  to  its  being  received. 
Yet  inattention,  among  us,  to  revealed  religion,  will  be 
lound  to  imply  the  same  dissolute  immoral  temper  of 
miiid,  as  inattention  to  natural  religion:  because,  when 
boLh  are  laid  before  us,  in  the  manner  they  are  in  Chris- 
tian countries  of  liberty,  our  obligations  to  inquire  into 
both,  and  to  embrace  both  upon  supposition  of  their 
truth,  are  obligations  of  the  same  nature.  For,  revela- 
tion claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God:  and  our  obligation 
to  attend  to  his  voice  is  surely  moral  in  all  cases.  And 
as  it  is  insisted,  that  its  evidence  is  conclusive,  upon 
thorough  consideration  of  it;  so  it  offers  itself  to  us  with 
manifest  obvious  appearances  of  having  something  more 
than  human  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  reason  requires  to 
have  its  claims  most  seriously  examined  into.  It  is  to 
be  added,  that  though  light  and  knowledge,  in  what 
manner  soever  afforded  us,  is  equally  from  God ;  yet  a 
miraculous  revelation  has  a  peculiar  tendency,  from  the 
first  principles  of  our  nature,  to  awaken  mankind,  and 
mspire  them  with  reverence  and  awe  :  and  this  is  a 
peculiar  obligation,  to  attend  to  what  claims  to  be  so 
with  such  appearances  of  truth.    It  is  therefore  most 
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certain,  that  our  obligations  to  inquire  seriously  into  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  and,  upon  supposition  of  its 
truth,  to  embrace  it,  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
moral  in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense.  Let  us 
then  suppose,  that  the  evidence  of  religion  in  general, 
and  of  Christianity,  has  been  seriously  inquired  into,  by 
all  reasonable  men  among  us.  Yet  we  find  many  pro- 
fessedly to  reject  both,  upon  speculative  principles  of 
infidelity.  And  all  of  them  do  not  content  themselves 
with  a  bare  neglect  of  religion,  and  enjoying  their  ima- 
ginary freedom  from  its  restraints.  Some  go  much 
beyond  this.  They  deride  God's  moral  government 
over  the  world.  They  renounce  his  protection,  and 
defy  his  justice.  They  ridicule  and  vilify  Christianity, 
and  blaspheme  the  author  of  it ;  and  take  all  occasions 
to  manifest  a  scorn  and  contempt  of  revelation.  This 
amounts  to  an  active  setting  themselves  against  religion; 
to  what  may  be  considered  as  a  positive  principle  of  irre- 
ligion ;  which  they  cultivate  within  themselves,  and, 
whether  they  intend  this  effect  or  not,  render  habitual,  as  a 
good  man  docs  the  contrary  principle.  And  others,  who 
are  not  chargeable  with  all  this  profligateness,  yet  are  in 
avov^red  opposition  to  religion,  as  if  discovered  to  be 
groundless.  Now  admitting,  which  is  the  supposition 
we  go  upon,  that  these  persons  act  upon  what  they 
think  principles  of  reason,  and  otherwise  they  are  not 
to  be  argued  with;  it  is  really  inconceivable,  that  they 
should  imagine  they  clearly  see  the  whole  evidence  of 
it,  considered  in  itself,  to  be  nothing  at  all:  nor  do  they 
pretend  this.  They  are  far  indeed  from  having  a  just 
notion  of  its  evidence:  but  they  would  not  say  its  evi- 
dence was  nothing,  if  they  thought  the  system  of  it,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  were  credible,  like  other  matters  of 
science  or  history.  So  their  manner  of  treating  it  must 
proceed,  either  from  such  kind  of  objections  against  all 
religion,  as  have  been  answered  or  obviated  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  treatise;  or  else  from  objections,  and 
difficulties,  supposed  more  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
Thus,  they  entertain  prejudices  against  the  whole  no- 
tion of  a  revelation,  and  miraculous  interpositions. 
They  find  things  in  Scripture,  whether  in  incidental 
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passages,  or  in  the  general  scheme  of  it,  which  appear 
to  them  unreasonable.  They  take  for  granted,  that  if 
Christianity  were  true,  the  light  of  it  must  have  been 
more  general,  and  the  evidence  of  it  more  satisfactory, 
or  rather  overbearing :  that  it  must  and  would  have 
been,  in  some  way,  otherwise  put  and  left,  than  it  is. 
Now  this  is  not  imagining  they  see  the  evidence  itself  to 
be  nothing,  or  inconsiderable  ;  but  quite  another  thing. 
It  is  being  fortified  against  the  evidence,  in  some  degree 
acknowledged,  by  thinking  they  see  the  system  of  Chris 
tianity,  or  somewhat  which  appears  to  them  necessarily 
connected  with  it,  to  be  incredible  or  false  ;  fortified 
against  that  evidence,  which  might,  otherwise,  make 
great  impression  upon  them.  Or,  lastly,  if  any  of  these 
persons  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  doubt  concerning  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  their  behaviour  seems  owing  to 
their  taking  for  granted,  through  strange  inattention,  that 
such  doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  same  thing  as  being 
certain  against  it. 

To  these  persons,  and  to  this  state  of  opinion  con- 
cerning religion,  the  foregoing  treatise  is  adapted.  For, 
all  the  general  objections  against  the  moral  system  of 
nature  having  been  obviated,  it  is  shown,  that  there  is 
not  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  Christianity, 
either  considered  as  not  discoverable  by  reason,  or  as  un- 
like to  what  is  so  discovered ;  nor  any  worth  mentioning 
against  it  as  miraculous,  if  any  at  ail  :  none,  certainly, 
which  can  render  it  in  the  least  incredible.  It  is  shown, 
that,  upon  supposition  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy 
of  nature  renders  it  beforehand  highly  credible,  I  think 
probable,  that  many  things  in  it  must  appear  liable  to 
great  objections  ;  and  that  we  must  be  incompetent  judges 
of  it,  to  a  great  degree.  This  observation  is,  I  think, 
nnquestionably  true,  and  of  the  very  utmost  importance: 
but  it  is  urged,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  understood,  with 
great  caution  of  not  vilifying  the  faculty  of  reason,  which 
is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within  us  ;*  though  it  can  afford 
no  light,  where  it  does  not  shine  ;  nor  judge,  where  it 
has  no  principles  to  judge  upon.  The  objections  here 
spoken  of,  being  first  answered  in  the  view  of  objections 
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against  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  in  the  next 

place  considered  as  urged  more  immediately  against  the 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. And  it  is  fully  made  out,  that  they  admit  of 
exactly  the  like  answer,  in  every  respect,  to  what  the 
like  objections  against  the  constitution  of  nature  admit 
of :  that,  as  partial  views  give  the  appearance  of  wrong 
to  things,  which,  upon  further  consideration  and  know- 
ledge of  their  relations  to  other  things,  are  found  just 
and  good  ;  so  it  is  perfectly  credible,  that  the  things 
objected  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  may  be  rendered  instances  of  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  by  their  reference  to  other  things 
beyond  our  view :  because  Christianity  is  a  scheme  as 
much  above  our  comprehension,  as  that  of  nature  ;  and 
like  that,  a  scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to 
accomplish  ends,  and  which,  as  is  most  credible,  may  be 
carried  on  by  general  laws.  And  it  ought  to  be  attended 
to,  that  this  is  not  an  answer  taken  merely  or  chiefly 
from  our  ignorance  ;  but  from  somewhat  positive,  which 
our  observation  shows  us.  For,  to  like  objections,  the  like 
answer  is  experienced  to  be  just,  in  numberless  parallel 
cases.  The  objections  against  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  the  method  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  having  been 
thus  obviated,  in  general  and  together  ;  the  chief  of  them 
are  considered  distinctly,  and  the  particular  things  ob- 
jected to  are  shown  credible,  by  their  perfect  analogy, 
each  apart,  to  the  constitution  of  nature.  Thus,  if  man  be 
fallen  from  his  primitive  state,  and  to  be  restored,  and  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power  engages  in  accomplishing  our 
recovery  :  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  it  is  said,  that 
this  should  have  been  effected  at  once  ;  and  not  by  such 
a  long  series  of  means,  and  such  a  various  economy 
of  persons  and  things  ;  one  dispensation  preparatory  to 
another,  this  to  a  further  one,  and  so  on  through  an  in- 
definite number  of  ages,  before  the  end  of  the  scheme 
proposed  can  be  completely  accomplished ;  a  scheme 
conducted  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  executed  by  almighty 
power.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  our  finding  that 
every  thing  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  is 
thus  carried  on,  shows  such  expectations  concerning 
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revelation  to  be  highly  unreasonable ;  and  is  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  them,  when  urged  as  objections  against 
the  credibility,  that  the  great  scheme  of  Providence  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world  may  be  of  this  kind,  and  to 
be  accomplished  in  this  manner.  As  to  the  particular 
method  of  our  redemption,  the  appointment  of  a  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man  :  this  has  been  shown  to  be 
most  obviously  analogous  to  the  general  conduct  of  na- 
ture, i.  e.  the  God  of  nature,  in  appointing  others  to  be 
the  instruments  of  his  mercy,  as  we  experience  in  the 
daily  course  of  providence.  ^The  condition  of  this  world, 
which  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  presup- 
poses, so  much  falls  in  with  natural  appearances,  that  ' 
heathen  moralists  inferred  it  from  those  appearances  : 
inferred,  that  human  nature  was  fallen  from  its  original 
rectitude,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  degraded  from  its 
primitive  happiness.  Or,  however  this  opinion  came 
into  the  world,  these  appearances  must  have  kept  up 
the  tradition,  and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it.  And  as  it 
was  the  general  opinion  under  the  light  of  nature,  that 
repentance  and  reformation,  alone  and  by  itself,  was  not 
sufficient  to  do  away  sm,  and  procure  a  full  remission  of 
the  penalties  annexed  to  it ;  and  as  £he  reason  of  the 
thing  does  not  at  all  lead  to  any  such  conclusion  ;  so 
every  day's  experience  shows  us,  that  reformation  is  not, 
in  any  sort,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  present  disadvan- 
tages and  miseries,  which,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  God  has  annexed  to  folly  and  extravagance. 
Yet  there  may  be  ground  to  think,  that  the  punish- 
ments, which,  by  the  general  laws  of  divine  government, 
are  annexed  to  vice,  may  be  prevented :  that  provision 
may  have  been,  even  originally,  made,  that  they  should 
be  prevented  by  some  means  or  other,  though  they 
could  not  by  reformation  alone.  For  we  have  daily  in- 
stances 0^  such  mercy,  m  the  general  conduct  of  nature  : 
compassion  provided  for  misery,*  medicines  for  diseases, 
friends  against  enemies.  There  is  provision  made,  in 
the  original  constitution  of  the  world,  that  much  of  the 
natural  bad  consequences  of  our  follies,  which  persons 
themselves  alone  cannot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by 
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t!)o  assistance  of  others  ;  assistance,  wliicb  nature  ona- 
l>h>s,  and  disposes,  and  appoints  thenn  to  afford.  By  a 
method  of  goodness  analogous  to  this,  when  the  world 
lay  in  wickedness,  and  consequently  in  ruin,  God  so  loved 
the  worlds  that  lie  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  save  it: 
and  he  being  made  perfect  by  suffering,  became  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him*  Indeed 
neither  reason  nor  analogy  would  lead  us  to  think,  in 
particular,  that  the  interposition  of  Christ,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  did  interpose,  would  be  of  that  efficacy  for 
recovery  of  the  world,  which  the  Scripture  teaches  us  it 
was  :  but  neither  would  reason  nor  analogy  lead  us  to 
think,  that  other  particular  means  would  be  of  the  effi- 
cacy, which  experience  shows  they  are,  in  numberless 
instances.  And  therefore,  as  the  case  before  us  does  not 
admit  of  experience  ;  so,  that  neither  reason  nor  analogy 
can  show  how,  or  in  what  particular  way,  the  interposition 
of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  of  that  efficacy, 
which  it  is  there  represented  to  be  ;  this  is  no  kind  nor 
degree  of  presumption  against  its  being  really  of  that 
efficacy.  Further :  the  objections  against  Christianity, 
from  the  light  of  it  not  being  universal,  nor  its  evidence 
so  strong  as  might  possibly  be  given  us,  have  been 
answered  by  the  general  analogy  of  nature.  That  God 
has  made  such  variety  of  creatures,  is  indeed  an  answer 
to  the  former  :  but  that  he  dispenses  his  gifts  in  sucii 
variety,  both  of  degrees  and  kinds,  amongst  creatures  of 
the  same  species,  and  even  to  the  same  individuals  at 
different  times ;  is  a  more  obvious  and  full  answer  to  it 
And  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  method  of  Providence  in 
other  cases,  to  afford  us  such  overbearing  evidence,  as 
some  require  in  proof  of  Christianity ;  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  upon  which  we  are  naturally  appointed  to 
act  in  common  matters,  throughout  a  very  great  part  of" 
life,  is  doubtful  in  a  high  degree.  admitting  the 

fact,  that  God  has  afforded  to  some  no  more  than  doubtful 
evidence  of  religion ;  the  same  account  may  be  given  of 
it,  as  of  difficulties  and  temptations  with  regard  to  prac- 
tice. But  as  it  is  not  impossible,!  surely,  that  this  alleged 
doubtfulness  may  be  men's  own  fault ;  it  deserves  their 
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most  serious  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  so,  How- 
ever, it  is  certain,  that  doubting  implies  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence for  that  of  which  we  doubt :  and  that  this  degree 
of  evidence  as  really  lays  us  under  obligations  as  demon- 
strative evidence. 

The  whole  then  of  religion  is  throughout  credible  :  nor 
is  there,  I  think,  any  thing  relating  to  the  revealed  dis- 
pensation of  things,  more  different  from  the  experienced 
constitution  and  course  of  nature,  than  some  parts  of  the 
constitution  of  nature  are  from  other  parts  of  it.  And 
if  so,  the  only  question  which  remains  is,  what  positive 
evidence  can  be  alleged  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
This  too  in  general  has  been  considered,  and  the  objec- 
tions against  it  estimated.  Deduct,  therefore,  what  is  to 
be  deducted  from  that  evidence,  upon  account  of  any 
weight  which  may  be  thought  to  remain  in  these  objec- 
tions, after  what  the  analogy  of  nature  has  suggested  in 
answer  to  them  :  and  then  consider,  what  are  the  practi- 
cal consequences  from  all  this,  upon  the  most  sceptical 
principles  one  can  argue  upon  (for  I  am  writing  to  per- 
sons who  entertain  these  principles)  :  and  upon  such 
consideration  it  will  be  obvious,  that  immorality,  as  little 
excuse  as  it  admits  of  in  itself,  is  greatly  aggravated,  in 
persons  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  Christia- 
nity, whether  they  believe  it  or  not :  because  the  moral 
system  of  nature,  or  natural  religion,  which  Christianity 
lays  before  us,  approves  itself,  almost  intuitively,  to  a 
reasonable  mind,  upon  seeing  it  proposed.  In  the  next 
place,  with  regard  to  Christianity,  it  will  be  observed  •, 
that  there  is  a  middle  between  a  full  satisfaction  of  the 
truth  of  it,  and  a  satisfaction  of  the  contrary.  The 
middle  state  of  mind  between  these  two  consists  in  a 
serious  apprehension,  that  it  may  be  true,  joined  with 
doubt  whether  it  be  so.  And  this,  upon  the  best  judg- 
ment I  am  able  to  make,  is  as  far  towards  speculative 
infidelity,  as  any  sceptic  can  at  all  be  supposed  to  go, 
who  has  had  true  Christianity,  with  the  proper  evidences 
of  it,  laid  before  him,  and  has  in  any  tolerable  measure 
considered  them.  For  I  would  not  be  mistaken  to  com- 
prehend all  who  have  ever  heard  of  it :  because  it  seemf; 
evident,  that  in  many  countries  called  Christian,  neither 
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Christianity,  nor  its  evidence,  are  fairly  laid  before  men 
And  in  places  where  both  arc,  there  appear  to  be  some 
who  have  very  little  attended  to  either,  and  who  reject 
Christianity  with  a  scorn  proportionate  to  their  inatten- 
tion •,  and  yet  are  by  no  means  without  understanding 
in  other  matters.  Now  it  has  been  shown,  that  a  serious 
apprehension  that  Christianity  may  be  true,  lays  per- 
sons under  the  strictest  obligations  of  a  serious  regard 
to  it,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  life-,  a  regard  not 
the  same  exactly,  but  in  many  respects  nearly  the  same 
with  what  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth  would  lay  them 
under.  Lastly,  it  will  appear,  that  blasphemy  and  pro- 
faneness,  I  mean  with  regard  to  Christianity,  are  ab- 
solutely without  excuse.  For  there  is  no  temptation  to 
it,  but  from  the  wantonness  of  vanity  or  mirth  5  and  these, 
considering  the  infinite  importance  of  the  subject,  are 
no  such  temptations  as  to  afford  any  excuse  for  it.  If 
this  be  a  just  account  of  things,  and  yet  men  can  go  on 
to  vilify  or  disregard  Christianity,  which  is  to  talk  and 
act  as  if  they  had  a  demonstration  of  its  falsehood  j 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  would  alter  their  be- 
haviour to  any  purpose,  though  there  were  a  demoo- 
stration  of  its  truth. 
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OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 

Whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  future  state,  as  it  is  tlie 
most  important  question  which  can  possibly  be  asked,  so 
it  is  the  most  intelligible  one  which  can  be  expressed  in 
language.  Yet  strange  perplexities  have  been  raised 
about  the  meaning  of  that  identity  or  sameness  of  per- 
son, which  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  our  living  now  and 
hereafter,  or  in  any  two  successive  moments.  And  the 
solution  of  these  difficulties  hath  been  stranger  than  the 
difficulties  themselves.  For,  personal  identity  has  been 
explained  so  by  some,  as  to  render  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing a  future  life  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  us  the  per- 
sons who  are  making  it.  And  though  few  men  can  be 
misled  by  such  subtleties  ;  yet  it  may  be  proper  a  little  to 
consider  them. 

Now,  when  it  is  asked  wherein  personal  identity  con- 
sists, the  answer  should  be  the  same,  as  if  it  were  asked 
wherein  consists  similitude,  or  equality  ;  that  all  attempts 
to  define  would  but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  ascertaining  the  idea.  For  as,  upon  two  triangles 
being  compared  or  viewed  together,  there  arises  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  similitude  ;  or  upon  twice  two  and  four, 
the  idea  of  equality  :  so  likewise,  upon  comparing  the 
consciousness  of  one's  self,  or  one's  own  existence,  in 
any  two  moments,  there  as  immediately  arises  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  personal  identity.  And  as  the  two  for- 
mer comparisons  not  only  give  us  the  ideas  of  similitude 
and  equality ;  but  also  show  us,  that  two  triangles  are 
alike,  and  twice  two  and  four  are  equal :  so  the  latter 
comparison  not  only  gives  us  the  idea  of  personal  iden- 
tity, but  also  shows  us  the  identity  of  ourselves  in  those  - 
two  moments ;  the  present,  suppose,  and  that  immedi- 
ately past ;  or  the  present,  and  that  a  month,  a  year,  or 
twenty  years  past.  Or  in  other  words,  by  reflecting  upon 
that  which  is  myself  now,  and  that  which  was  myseii 
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twenty  years  ago,  I  discern  they  are  not  two,  but  one  and 
the  same  self. 

But  though  consciousness  of  what  is  past  does  thus 
ascertain  our  personal  identity  to  ourselves,  yet  to  say, 
that  it  makes  personal  identity,  or  is  necessary  to  our 
being  the  same  persons,  is  to  say,  that  a  person  has  not 
existed  a  single  moment,  nor  done  one  action,  but  what 
he  can  remember  ;  indeed  none  but  what  he  reflects 
upon.  And  one  should  really  think  it  self-evident,  that 
consciousness  of  personal  identity  presupposes,  and 
therefore  cannot  constitute,  personal  identity  ;  any  more 
than  knowledge,  in  any  other  case,  can  constitute  truth, 
which  it  presupposes. 

This  wonderful  mistake  may  possibly  have  arisen  from 
hence  ;  that  to  be  endued  with  consciousness  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  idea  of  a  person,  or  intelligent  being.  For, 
this  might  be  expressed  inaccurately  thus,  that  conscious- 
ness makes  personality  :  and  from  hence  it  might  be 
concluded  to  make  personal  identity.  But  though  pre- 
sent consciousness  of  what  we  at  present  do  and  feel  is 
necessary  to  our  being  the  persons  we  now  are  ;  yet 
present  consciousness  of  past  actions  or  feelings  is  not 
necessary  to  our  being  the  same  persons  who  performed 
those  actions,  or  had  those  feelings. 

The  inquiry,  what  makes  vegetables  the  same  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  does  not  aj^pear  to 
have  any  relation  to  this  of  personal  identity  :  because, 
the  word  same,  when  applied  to  thera  and  to  person,  is 
not  only  applied  to  different  subjects,  but  it  is  also  used 
in  different  senses.  For  when  a  man  swears  to  the  same 
tree,  as  having  stood  fifty  years  in  the  same  place,  he 
means  only  the  same  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  property 
and  uses  of  common  life,  and  not  that  the  tree  has  been 
all  that  time  the  same  in  the  strict  philosophical  sense  of 
the  word.  For  he  does  not  know%  whether  any  one 
particle  of  the  present  tree  be  the  same  with  any  one 
particle  of  the  tree  which  stood  in  the  same  place  fifty 
years  ago.  And  if  they  have  not  one  common  particle 
of  matter,  they  cannot  be  the  same  tree  in  the  proper 
philosophic  sense  of  the  word  same  :  it  being  evidently  a 
contradiction  in  term?,  to  say  they  are,  when  no  part  of 
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their  substance,  and  no  one  of  their  properties  is  the 
same  :  no  part  of  their  substance,  by  the  supposition  ;  no 
one  of  their  properties,  because  it  is  allowed,  that  the 
same  property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  substance 
to  another.  And  therefore  when  we  say  the  identity  or 
sameness  of  a  plant  consists  in  a  continuation  of  the 
same  life,  communicated  under  the  same  organization,  to 
a  number  of  particles  of  matter,  whether  the  same  or 
not;  the  word  same,  when  applied  to  life  and  to  organi- 
zation, cannot  possibly  be  understood  to  signify,  what  it 
signifies  in  this  very  sentence,  when  applied  to  matter. 
In  a  loose  and  popular  sense  then,  the  life  and  the  orga- 
nization and  the  plant  are  justly  said  to  be  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  perpetual  change  of  the  parts.  But 
in  a  strict  and  philosophical  manner  of  speech,  no  man, 
no  being,  no  mode  of  being,  no  anything,  can  be  the 
same  with  that,  with  which  it  has  indeed  nothing  the 
same.  Now  sameness  is  used. in  this  latter  sense,  when 
applied  to  persons.  The  identity  of  these,  therefore, 
cannot  subsist  with  diversity  of  substance. 

The  thing  here  considered,  and  demonstratively,  as  I 
think,  determined,  is  proposed  by  Mr  Locke  in  these 
words.  Whether  it,  i.  e.  the  same  self  or  person,  be  the 
same  identical  substance?  And  he  has  suggested  what  is 
a  much  better  answer  to  the  question,  than  that  which 
he  gives  it  in  form.  For  he  defines  Person,  a  thinking 
intelligent  being,  ho.,  and  personal  identity,  the  sameness 
of  a  rational  Being  *  The  question  then  is,  whether  the 
same  rational  being  is  the  same  substance  :  which  needs 
no  answer,  because  Being  and  Substance,  in  this  place, 
stand  for  the  same  idea.  The  ground  of  the  doubt, 
whether  the  same  person  be  the  same  substance,  is  said 
to  be  this ;  that  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence, 
in  youth  and  in  old  age,  or  in  any  two  joint  successive 
moments,  is  not  the  same  individual  action,^  i.  e.  not  the 
same  consciousness,  but  different  successive  conscious- 
nesses. Now  it  is  strange  that  this  should  have  occa- 
sioned such  perplexities.  For  it  is  surely  conceivable, 
that  a  person  may  have  a  capacity  of  knowing  some 
object  or  other  to  be  the  same  now,  which  it  was  when  he 

•  I.octe  s  'W  orks,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  f  Locke,  p.  146,  147. 
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contemplated  it  formerly  :  yet  in  this  case,  where,  by  the 
supposition,  the  object  is  perceived  to  be  the  same,  the 
perception  of  it  in  any  two  moments  cannot  be  one  and 
the  same  perception.  And  thus,  though  the  successive 
consciousnesses,  which  we  have  of  our  own  existence, 
are  not  the  same,  yet  are  they  consciousnesses  of  one 
and  the  same  thing  or  object;  of  the  same  person,  self, 
or  living  agent.  The  person,  of  whose  existence  the 
consciousness  is  felt  now,  and  was  felt  an  hour  or  a  year 
ago,  is  discerned  to  be,  not  two  persons,  but  one  and  the 
same  person  ;  and  therefore  is  one  and  the  same, 

Mr  Locke's  observations  upon  this  subject  appear 
hasty :  and  he  seems  to  profess  himself  dissatisfied  with 
suppositions,  which  he  has  made  relating  to  it.*  But 
some  of  those  hasty  observations  have  been  carried  to  a 
strange  length  by  others  ;  whose  notion,  when  traced  and 
examined  to  the  bottom,  amounts,  I  think,  to  this  :f 
"  That  Personality  is  not  a  permanent,  but  a  transient 
thing  :  that  it  lives  and  dies,  begins  and  ends  continually  : 
that  no  one  can  any  more  remain  one  and  the  same  per- 
son two  moments  together,  than  two  successive  moments 
can  be  one  and  the  same  moment :  that  our  substance  is 
indeed  continually  changing ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  is,  it  seems,  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  since  it  is  not 
substance,  but  consciousness  alone,  which  constitutes 
personality  :  which  consciousness,  being  successive,  can- 
not be  the  same  in  any  two  moments,  nor  consequently 
the  personality  constituted  by  it."  And  from  hence  it 
must  follow,  that  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  ourselves,  to  charge 
our  present  selves  with  any  thing  we  did,  or  to  imagine 
our  present  selves  interested  in  any  thing  which  befell 
us  yesterday  ;  or  that  our  present  self  will  be  interested 
in  what  will  befall  us  to-morrow  :  since  our  present  self 
is  not,  in  reality,  the  same  with  the  self  of  yesterday,  but 
another  like  self  or  person  coming  in  its  room,  and  mis- 
taken for  it ;  to  which  another  self  will  succeed  to-mor- 
row. This,  I  say,  must  follow :  for  if  the  self  or  person 
of  to-day,  and  that  of  to-morrow,  are  not  the  same,  but 

*  Locke,  p.  L5'2. 

f  See  an  Answer  to  Dr  Clarke's  Third  Defence  of  his  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell, 
2d  edit.  p.  44,  56,  &c. 
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only  like  persons;  the  person  of  to-day  is  really  no  more 
interested  in  what  will  befall  the  person  of  to  morrow, 
than  in  what  will  befall  any  other  person.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not  a  just  representation  of 
the  opinion  we  are  speaking  of :  because  those  who  main- 
tain it  allow,  that  a  person  is  the  same  as  far  back  as  his 
remembrance  reaches.  And  indeed  they  do  use  the 
words,  identity^  and  same  person.  Nor  will  language  per- 
mit these  words  to  be  laid  aside  ;  since  if  they  were, 
there  must  be  I  know  not  what  ridiculous  periphrasis 
substituted  in  the  room  of  them.  But  they  cannot  con- 
sistently with  themselves,  mean,  that  the  person  is  really 
the  same.  For  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  personality 
cannot  be  really  the  same,  if,  as  they  expressly  assert, 
that  in  which  it  consists  is  not  the  same.  And  as,  con- 
sistently with  themselves,  they  cannot,  so,  I  think  it  ap- 
pears, they  do  not,  mean,  that  the  person  is  really  the 
same,  but  only  that  he  is  so  in  a  fictitious  sense  :  in  such 
a  sense  only  as  they  assert,  for  this  they  do  assert,  that 
any  number  of  persons  whatever  may  be  the  same  per- 
son. The  bare  unfolding  this  notion,  and  laying  it  thus 
naked  and  open,  seems  the  best  confutation  of  it.  How- 
ever, since  great  stress  is  said  to  be  put  upon  it,  I  add 
the  following  things, 

First,  This  notion  is  absolutely  contradictory  to  that 
certain  conviction,  which  necessarily  and  every  moment 
rises  within  us,  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  our- 
selves, when  we  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  look  for- 
ward upon  what  is  to  come.  All  imagination  of  a  daily 
change  of  that  living  agent  which  each  man  calls  himself, 
for  another,  or  of  any  such  change  throughout  our  whole 
present  life,  is  entirely  borne  down  by  our  natural  sense 
of  things.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  a  person  in  his  wits  to 
alter  his  conduct,  with  regard  to  his  health  or  affairs, 
from  a  suspicion,  that,  though  he  should  live  to-morrow, 
he  should  not,  however,  be  the  same  person  he  is  to-day. 
And  yet,  if  it  be  reasonable  to  act,  with  respect  to  a 
future  life,  upon  this  notion,  that  personality  is  transient ; 
it  is  reasonable  to  act  upon  it,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent. Here  then  is  a  notion  equally  applicable  to  reli- 
gion and  to  our  temporal  concerns ;  and  every  one  sees 
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and  feels  the  inexpressible  absurdity  of  it  in  the  lattei 
case  ;  if,  therefore,  any  can  take  up  with  it  in  the  former, 
this  cannot  proceed  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but 
must  be  owing  to  an  inward  unfairness,  and  secret  cor- 
ruption of  heart. 

Secondli/,  It  is  not  an  idea,  or  abstract  notion,  or  qua- 
lity, but  a  being  only,  which  is  capable  of  life  and  action, 
of  happiness  and  misery.  Now  all  beings  confessedly 
continue  the  same,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  exis- 
tence. Consider  then  a  living  being  now  existing,  and 
which  has  existed  for  any  time  alive  :  this  living  being 
must  have  done  and  suffered  and  enjoyed,  what  it  has 
done  and  suffered  and  enjoyed  formerly  (this  living  be- 
ing, I  say,  and  not  another),  as  really  as  it  does  and  suf- 
fers and  enjoys,  what  it  does  and  suffers  and  enjoys  this 
instant.  All  these  successive  actions,  enjoyments,  and 
sufferings,  are  actions,  enjoyments,  and  sufferings,  of  the 
same  living  being.  And  they  are  so,  prior  to  all  consi- 
deration of  its  remembering  or  forgetting  :  since  remem- 
bering or  forgetting  can  make  no  alteration  in  the  truth 
of  past  matter  of  fact.  And  suppose  this  being  endued 
with  limited  powers  of  knowledge  and  memory,  there  is 
no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have  a  power  of 
knowing  itself  to  be  the  same  living  being  which  it  was 
some  time  ago,  of  remembering  some  of  its  actions,  suf- 
ferings, and  enjoyments,  and  forgetting  others,  than  in 
conceiving  it  to  know  or  remember  or  forget  any  thing 
else. 

Thirdly^  Every  person  is  conscious,  that  he  is  now 
the  same  person  or  self  he  was  as  far  back  as  his  re- 
membrance reaches  :  since  when  any  one  reflects  upon 
a  past  action  of  his  own,  he  is  just  as  certain  of  the  per- 
son who  did  that  action,  namely,  himself,  the  person 
who  now  reflects  upon  it,  as  he  is  certain  that  the  action 
was  at  all  done.  Nay,  very  often  a  person's  assurance 
of  an  action  having  been  done,  of  which  he  is  absolutely 
assured,  arises  wholly  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
himself  did  it.  And  this  he,  person,  or  self,  must  either 
be  a  substance,  or  the  property  of  some  substance.  If 
he,  if  person,  be  a  substance  ;  then  consciousness  that  he 
is  the  same  person  is  consciousness  that  he  is  the  same 
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substance.  If  the  person,  or  he,  be  the  property  of  a 
substance,  still  consciousness  that  he  is  the  same  pro 
perty  is  as  certain  a  proof  that  his  substance  remains  the 
same,  as  consciousness  that  he  remains  the  same  sub- 
•stance  would  be :  since  the  same  property  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  substance  to  another. 

But  though  we  are  thus  certain,  that  we  are  the  same 
agents,  living  beings,  or  substances,  now,  which  we  were 
as  far  back  as  our  remembrance  reaches;  yet  it  is  asked, 
whether  we  may  not  possibly  be  deceived  in  it?  And 
this  question  may  be  asked  at  the  end  of  any  demonstra- 
tion whatever:  because  it  is  a  question  concerning  the 
truth  of  perception  by  memory.  And  he  who  can  doubt, 
whether  perception  by  memory  can  in  this  case  be  de- 
pended upon,  may  doubt  also,  whether  perception  by 
deduction  and  reasoning,  which  also  include  memory,  or 
indeed  whether  intuitive  perception  can.  Here  then  we 
can  go  no  further.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  those  perceptions,  whose  truth  we  can  no 
otherwise  prove,  than  by  other  perceptions  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  with  them,  and  which  there  is  just  the 
same  ground  to  suspect;  or  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth 
of  our  faculties,  which  can  no  otherwise  be  proved,  than 
by  the  use  or  means  of  those  very  suspected  faculties 
themselves. 


DISSERTATION  II. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  VIRTUE. 

That  which  renders  beings  capable  of  moral  govern- 
ment, is  their  having  a  moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties 
of  perception  and  of  action.  Brute  creatures  are  impress- 
ed and  actuated  by  various  instincts  and  propensions  :  so 
also  are  we.  But  additional  to  this,  we  have  a  capacity 
of  reflecting  upon  actions  and  characters,  and  making 
them  an  object  to  our  thought:  and  on  doing  this,  we 
naturally  and  unavoidably  approve  some  actions,  under  the 
peculiar  view  of  their  being  virtuous  and  of  good  desert; 
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and  disapprove  others,  as  vicious  and  of  ill  desert.  That 
we  have  this  moral  approving  and  disapproving*  faculty, 
is  certain  from  our  experiencing  it  in  ourselves,  and  recog- 
nizing it  in  each  other.  It  appears  from  our  exercising  it 
unavoidably,  in  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  evefi 
of  feigned  characters  :  from  the  words  right  and  wrong, 
odious  and  amiable,  base  and  worthy,  with  many  others 
of  like  signification  in  all  languages  applied  to  actions  and 
characters  :  from  the  many  written  systems  of  morals 
which  suppose  it;  since  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  all 
these  authors,  throughout  all  these  treatises,  had  abso- 
lutely no  meaning  at  all  to  their  words,  or  a  meaning 
merely  chimerical :  from  our  natural  sense  of  gratitude, 
which  implies  a  distinction  between  merely  being  the 
instrument  of  good,  and  intending  it :  from  the  like  dis- 
tinction every  one  makes  between  injury  and  mere  harm, 
which,  Hobbes  says,  is  peculiar  to  mankind  ;  and  between 
injury  and  just  punishment,  a  distinction  plainly  natural, 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  human  laws.  It  is  manifest 
great  partf  of  common  language,  and  of  common  beha- 
viour over  the  world,  is  formed  upon  supposition  of  such 
a  moral  faculty;  whether  called  conscience,  moral  reason, 
moral  sense,  or  divine  reason  ;  whether  considered  as  a 
sentiment  of  the  understanding,  or  as  a  perception  of 
the  heart ;  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  as  including  both. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  general,  what  course  of 
action  this  faculty,  or  practical  discerning  power  within 
us,  approves  and  what  it  disapproves.  For,  as  much  as 
it  has  been  disputed  wherein  virtue  consists,  or  whatever 
ground  for  doubt  there  may  be  about  particulars  ;  yet,  in 
general,  there  is  in  reality  a  universally  acknowledged 
standard  of  it.  It  is  that,  which  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries have  made  profession  of  in  public :  it  is  that,  which 
every  man  you  meet  puts  on  the  show  of:  it  is  that, 

*  This  way  of  speaking  is  taken  from  Epictetus,f  and  is  made  use  of  as  seeming 
the  most  full,  and  least  liable  to  cavil.  And  the  moral  faculty  may  be  understood  to 
have  these  two  epithets,  '^oxifiaimxii  and  ivoioxi/iarTtxri,  upon  a  double  account ;  be- 
cause, upon  a  survey  of  actions,  whether  before  or  after  they  are  done,  it  determines 
them  to  be  good  or  evil;  and  also  because  it  determines  itself  to  be  the  guide  of  ac- 
tion and  of  life,  in  contradistinction  from  all  other  faculties,  or  natural  principles  of 
action  ;  in  the  very  same  manner  as  speculative  reason  directly  and  naturally  judges 
of  spccuhitive  truth  and  falsehood:  and  at  the  same  time  is  attended  with  a  coDScious- 
uess  upon  reflection,  that  the  natural  right  to  judge  of  them  belongs  to  it. 

f  Air.  Epict.  lib.  i.  cap.  L 
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which  the  primary  and  fundamental  laws  of  all  civil  con- 
stitutions over  the  face  of  the  earth  make  it  their  business 
and  endeavour  to  enforce  the  practice  of  upon  mankind ; 
namely  justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  common  good. 
It  being  manifest  then,  in  general,  that  we  have  such  a 
faculty  or  discernment  as  this,  it  may  be  of  use  to  remark 
some  things  more  distinctly  concerning  it. 

First,  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  object  of  this 
faculty  is  actions,*  comprehending  under  that  name  active 
or  practical  principles :  those  principles  from  which  men 
would  act,  if  occasions  and  circumstances  gave  them 
power;  and  which,  when  fixed  and  habitual  in  any  per- 
son, we  call  his  character.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
brutes  have  the  least  reflex  sense  of  actions,  as  distin- 
guished from  events :  or  that  will  and  design,  which 
constitute  the  very  nature  of  actions  as  such,  are  at  all 
an  object  to  their  perception.  But  to  ours  they  are:  and 
they  are  the  object,  and  the  only  one,  of  the  approving 
and  disapproving  faculty.  Acting  conduct,  behaviour, 
abstracted  from  all  regard  to  what  is  in  fact  and  event, 
the  consequence  of  it,  is  itself  the  natural  object  of  the 
moral  discernment ;  as  speculative  truth  and  falsehood 
is  of  speculative  reason.  Intention  of  such  and  such 
consequences,  indeed,  is  always  included;  for  it  is  part 
of  the  action  itself:  but  though  the  intended  good  or  bad 
consequences  do  not  follow,  we  have  exactly  the  same 
sense  of  the  action  as  if  they  did.  In  like  manner  we 
think  well  or  ill  of  characters,  abstracted  from  all  con- 
sideration of  the  good  or  the  evil,  which  persons  of 
such  characters  have  it  actually  in  their  power  to  do. 
We  never,  in  the  moral  way,  applaud  or  blame  either 
ourselves  or  others,  for  what  we  enjoy  or  what  we  suffer, 
or  for  having  impressions  made  upon  us  which  we  con- 
sider as  altogether  out  of  our  power:  but  only  for  what 
we  do,  or  would  have  done,  had  it  been  in  our  power: 
or  for  what  we  leave  undone,  which  we  might  have 
done,  or  would  have  left  undone,  though  we  could  have 
done  it. 

Secondly,  Our  sense  or  discernment  of  actions  as 

*  Om\  h  a^trh  no.)  xsKia —  it  xiiru,  aXXa  Ut^yiia.,  M.  AotOD.  lib.  iz.  10«  VutOlii 

laii  (  r  i)is  n  actione  consistit.    Cic.  Off.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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morally  good  or  evil,  implies  in  it  a  sense  or  discern- 
ment of  them  as  of  good  or  ill  discernment.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  explain  this  perception,  so  as  to  answer  all 
the  questions  which  may  be  asked  concerning  it:  but 
every  one  speaks  of  such  and  such  actions  as  deserving 
punishment;  and  it  is  not,  I  suppose,  pretended,  that 
they  have  absolutely  no  meaning  at  all  to  the  expres- 
sion. Now  the  meaning  plainly  is  not,  that  we  conceive 
it  for  the  good  of  society,  that  the  doer  of  such  actions 
should  be  made  to  suffer.  For  if,  unhappily,  it  were 
resolved,  that  a  man,  who,  by  some  innocent  action, 
was  infected  with  the  plague,  should  be  left  to  perish, 
lest,  by  other  people's  coming  near  him,  the  infection 
should  spread;  no  one  would  say  he  deserved  this  treat- 
ment. Innocence  and  ill  desert  are  inconsistent  ideas. 
Ill  desert  always  supposes  guilt:  and  if  one  be  no  part 
of  the  other,  yet  they  are  evidently  and  naturally  con- 
nected in  our  mind.  The  sight  of  a  man  in  misery 
raises  our  compassion  towards  him ;  and,  if  this  misery  be 
inflicted  on  him  by  another,  our  indignation  against  the 
author  of  it.  But  when  we  are  informed,  that  the  suf- 
ferer is  a  villain,  and  is  punished  only  for  his  treachery 
or  cruelty;  our  compassion  exceedingly  lessens,  and  in 
many  instances  our  indignation  wholly  subsides.  Now 
what  produces  this  effect  is  the  conception  of  that  in  the 
sufferer,  which  we  call  ill  desert.  Upon  considering 
then,  or  viewing  together,  our  notion  of  vice  and  that  of 
misery,  there  results  a  third,  that  of  ill  desert.  And 
thus  there  is  in  human  creatures  an  association  of  the 
two  ideas,  natural  and  moral  evil,  wickedness  and 
punishment.  If  this  association  were  merely  artificial 
or  accidental,  it  were  nothing :  but  being  most  unques- 
tionably natural,  it  greatly  concerns  us  to  attend  to  it, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  explain  it  away. 

It  may  be  observed  further,  concerning  our  percep- 
tion of  good  and  of  ill  desert,  that  the  former  is  very 
weak  with  respect  to  common  instances  of  virtue.  One 
reason  of  which  may  be,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  a 
spectator,  how  far  such  instances  of  virtue  proceed  firom 
a  virtuous  principle,  or  in  what  degree  this  principle  is 
prevalent:  since  a  very  weak  regard  to  virtue  may  be 
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sufficient  to  make  men  act  well  in  many  common  in- 
stances. And  on  the  other  hand,  our  perception  of  ill 
desert  in  vicious  actions  lessens,  in  proportion  to  the 
temptations  men  are  thought  to  have  had  to  such  vices. 
For,  vice  in  human  creatures  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
absence  or  want  of  the  virtuous  principle;  though  a  man 
be  overcome,  suppose,  by  tortures,  it  does  not  from 
thence  appear  to  what  degree  the  virtuous  principle  was 
wanting.  All  that  appears  is,  that  he  had  it  not  in  such 
a  degree,  as  to  prevail  over  the  temptation ;  but  possibly 
he  had  it  in  a  degree,  which  would  have  rendered  him 
proof  against  common  temptations. 

Thirdly,  Our  perception  of  vice  and  ill  desert  arises 
from,  and  is  the  result  of,  a  comparison  of  actions  with 
the  nature  and  capacities  of  the  agent.  For  the  mere 
neglect  of  doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  determined  by  all  men  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  vicious.  And  this  determination  must  arise  from 
such  comparison,  and  be  the  result  of  it;  because  such 
neglect  would  not  be  vicious  in  creatures  of  other  na- 
tures and  capacities,  as  brutes.  And  it  is  the  same 
also  with  respect  to  positive  vices,  or  such  as  consist  in 
doing  what  we  ought  not.  For,  every  one  has  a  dif- 
ferent sense  of  harm  done  by  an  idiot,  madman,  or  child, 
and  by  one  of  mature  and  common  understanding ; 
though  the  action  of  both,  including  the  intention,  which 
is  part  of  the  action,  be  the  same:  as  it  may  be,  since 
idiots  and  madmen,  as  well  as  children,  are  capable  not 
only  of  doing  mischief,  but  also  of  intending  it.  Now 
(his  difference  must  arise  from  somewhat  discerned  in 
the  nature  or  capacities  of  one,  which  renders  the  action 
vicious;  and  the  want  of  which,  in  the  other,  renders 
the  same  action  innocent  or  less  vicious :  and  this  plainly 
supposes  a  comparison,  whether  reflected  upon  or  not, 
between  the  action  and  capacities  of  the  agent,  previous 
to  our  determining  an  action  to  be  vicious.  And  hence 
arises  a  proper  application  of  the  epithets,  incongruous, 
unsuitable,  disproportionate,  unfit,  to  actions  which  our 
moral  faculty  determines  to  be  vicious. 

Fourthly,  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  men 
are  more  at  liberty,  in  point  of  morals,  to  make  them- 
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selves  miserable  without  reason,  than  to  make  other 
people  so :  or  dissolutely  to  neglect  their  own  greater 
good,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  lesser  gratification,  than 
they  are  to  neglect  the  good  of  others,  whom  nature  has 
committed  to  their  care.  It  should  seem,  that  a  due 
concern  about  our  own  interest  or  happiness,  and  a  rea- 
sonable endeavour  to  secure  and  promote  it,  which  is,  I 
think,  very  much  the  meaning  of  the  word  prudence,  in 
our  language ;  it  should  seem,  that  this  is  virtue,  and  the 
contrary  behaviour  faulty  and  blamable;  since,  in  the 
calmest  way  of  reflection,  we  approve  of  the  first,  and 
condemn  the  other  conduct,  both  in  ourselves  and  others. 
This  approbation  and  disapprobation  are  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  mere  desire  of  our  own,  or  of  their  happi- 
ness, and  from  sorrow  upon  missing  it.  For  the  object 
or  occasion  of  this  last  kind  of  perception  is  satisfaction 
or  uneasiness:  whereas  the  object  of  the  first  is  active 
behaviour.  In  one  case,  what  our  thoughts  fix  upon 
is  our  condition :  in  the  other,  our  conduct.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  nature  has  not  given  us  so  sensible  a  dis- 
approbation of  imprudence  and  folly,  either  in  ourselves 
or  others,  as  of  falsehood,  injustice,  and  cruelty:  I  sup- 
pose, because  that  constant  habitual  sense  of  private  in- 
terest and  good,  which  we  always  carry  about  with  us, 
renders  such  sensible  disapprobation  less  necessary,  less 
wanting,  to  keep  us  from  imprudently  neglecting  our 
own  happiness,  and  foolishly  injuring  ourselves,  than  it 
is  necessary  and  wanting  to  keep  us  from  injuring  others, 
to  whose  good  we  cannot  have  so  strong  and  constant  a 
regard:  and  also  because  imprudence  and  folly,  appear- 
ing to  bring  its  own  punishment  more  immediately  and 
constantly  than  injurious  behaviour,  it  less  needs  the  ad- 
ditional punishment,  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  it 
by  others,  had  they  the  same  sensible  indignation 
against  it,  as  against  injustice,  and  fraud,  and  cruelty. 
Besides,  unhappiness  being  in  itself  the  natural  object 
of  compassion;  the  unhappiness  which  people  bring  up- 
on themselves,  though  it  be  wilfully,  excites  in  us  some 
pity  for  them :  and  this  of  course  lessens  our  displeasure 
against  them.  But  still  it  is  matter  of  experience,  that 
we  are  formed  so  as  to  reflect  very  severely  upon  the 
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greater  instances  of  imprudent  neglect  and  foolish  rash- 
ness, both  in  ourselves  and  others.  In  instances  of  this 
kind,  men  often  say  of  themselves  with  remorse,  and  of 
others  with  some  indignation,  that  they  deserved  to  suf- 
fer such  calamities,  because  they  brought  them  upon 
themselves,  and  would  not  take  warning.  Particularly 
when  persons  come  to  poverty  and  distress  by  a  long 
course  of  extravagance,  and  after  frequent  admonitions, 
though  without  falsehood  or  injustice  ;  we  plainly,  do  not 
regard  such  people  as  alike  objects  of  compassion  with 
those,  who  are  brought  into  the  same  condition  by  una- 
voidable accidents.  From  these  things  it  appears,  that 
prudence  is  a  species  of  virtue,  and  folly  of  vice  :  mean- 
ing hy  folly,  somev/hat  quite  different  from  mere  inca- 
pacity ;  a  thoughtless  want  of  that  regard  and  attention 
to  our  ov/n  happiness,  which  we  had  capacity  for.  And 
this  the  v/ord  properly  includes  ;  and,  as  it  seems,  in  its 
usual  acceptation  :  for  we  scarcely  apply  it  to  brute  crea- 
tures. 

However,  if  any  person  be  disposed  to  dispute  the 
matter,  I  shall  very  willingly  give  him  up  the  words 
Virtue  and  Vice,  as  not  applicable  to  prudence  and  fol- 
ly: but  must  beg  leave  to  insist,  that  the  faculty  within 
us,  which  is  the  judge  of  actions,  approves  of  prudent 
actions,  and  disapproves  imprudent  ones:  I  say  prudent 
and  imprudent  actions  as  such,  and  considered  distinctly 
from  the  happiness  or  misery  which  they  occasion. 
And,  by  the  way,  this  observation  may  help  to  deter- 
mine what  justness  there  is  in  that  objection  against  re- 
hgion,  that  it  teaches  us  to  be  interested  and  selfish. 

Fifthly,  Without  inquiring  how  far,  and  in  what  sense, 
virtue  is  resolvable  into  benevolence,  and  vice  into  the 
want  of  it;  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  benevo- 
lence, and  the  want  of  it,  singly  considered,  are  in  no 
sort  the  whole  of  virtue  and  vice.  For  if  this  were  the 
case,  in  the  review  of  one's  own  character,  or  that  of 
others,  our  moral  understanding  and  moral  sense  would 
be  indifferent  to  every  thing,  but  the  degrees  in  which 
benevolence  prevailed,  and  the  degrees  in  which  it  was 
wanting.  That  is,  we  should  neither  approve  of  bene- 
volence to  some  persons  ratlier  than  to  others,  nor  dis- 
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approve  injustice  and  falsehood  upon  any  other  account, 
than  merely  as  an  overbalance  of  happiness  was  fore- 
seen likely  to  be  produced  by  the  first,  and  of  misery 
by  the  second.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  two 
men  competitors  for  any  thing  whatever,  which  would 
be  of  equal  advantage  to  each  of  them;  though  nothing 
indeed  would  be  more  impertinent,  than  for  a  stremger 
to  busy  himself  to  get  one  of  them  preferred  to  the 
other;  yet  such  endeavour  would  be  virtue,  in  behalf  of 
a  friend  or  benefactor,  abstracted  from  all  consideration 
of  distant  consequence:  as  that  examples  of  gratitude, 
and  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  would  be  of  general 
good  to  the  world.  Again,  suppose  one  man  should, 
by  fraud  or  violence,  take  from  another  the  fruit  of  his 
labour,  with  intent  to  give  it  to  a  third,  who  he  thought 
would  have  as  much  pleasure  from  it  as  would  balance 
the  pleasure  which  the  first  possessor  would  have  had 
in  the  enjoyment,  and  his  vexation  in  the  loss  of  it; 
suppose  also  that  no  bad  consequences  would  follow: 
yet  such  an  action  would  surely  be  vicious.  Nay, 
further,  were  treachery,  violence,  and  injustice,  no 
otherwise  vicious,  than  as  foreseen  likely  to  produce  an 
overbalance  of  misery  to  society;  then,  if  in  any  case  a 
man  could  procure  to  himself  as  great  advantage  by  an 
act  of  injustice,  as  the  whole  foreseen  inconvenience, 
likely  to  be  brought  upon  others  by  it,  would  amount 
to;  such  a  piece  of  injustice  would  not  be  faulty  or 
vicious  at  all:  because  it  would  be  no  more  than,  in  anv 
other  case,  for  a  man  to  prefer  his  own  satisfaction  to 
another's  in  equal  degrees.  The  fact,  then,  appears  to 
be,  that  we  are  constituted  so  as  to  condemn  falsehood, 
unprovoked  violence,  injustice,  and  to  approve  of  bene- 
volence to  some  preferably  to  others,  abstracted  from  all 
consideration,  which  conduct  is  likeliest  to  produce  an 
overbalance  of  happiness  or  misery.  And  therefore, 
were  the  Author  of  nature  to  propose  nothing  to  himself 
as  an  end  but  the  production  of  happiness,  were  his 
moral  character  merely  that  of  benevolence;  yet  ours  is 
not  so.  Upon  that  supposition  indeed,  the  only  reason 
of  his  giving  us  the  above  mentioned  approbation  of 
benevolence  to  some  persons  rather  than  otlxers,  and 
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disapprobation  of  falsehood,  unprovoked  violence,  and 
injustice,  must  be,  that  ,he  foresaw  this  constitution  of 
our  nature  would  produce  more  happiness,  than  forming 
us  with  a  temper  of  mere  general  benevolence.  But 
still,  since  this  is  our  constitution;  falsehood,  violence, 
injustice,  must  be  vice  in  us,  and  benevolence  to  some, 
preferably  to  others,  virtue;  abstracted  from  all  consi- 
deration of  the  overbalance  of  evil  or  good,  which  they 
may  appear  likely  to  produce. 

Now  if  human  creatures  are  endued  with  such  a  moral 
nature  as  we  have  been  explaining,  or  with  a  moral 
faculty,  the  natural  object  of  which  is  actions:  moral 
government  must  consist  in  rendering  them  happy  and 
unhappy,  in  rewarding  and  punishing  them,  as  they 
follow,  neglect,  or  depart  from,  the  moral  rule  of  action 
interwoven  in  their  nature,  or  suggested  and  enforced 
by  this  moral  faculty  ;*  in  rewarding  and  punishing  them 
upon  account  of  their  so  doing. 

I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have,  in  this  fifth  observa- 
tion, contradicted  what  any  author  designed  to  assert. 
But  some  of  great  and  distinguished  merit,  have,  I  think, 
expressed  themselves  in  a  manner,  which  may  occasion 
some  danger,  to  careless  readers,  of  imagining  the  whole 
of  virtue  to  consist  in  singly  aiming,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  judgment,  at  promoting  the  happiness  ol 
mankind  in  the  present  state ;  and  the  whole  of  vice,  in 
doing  what  they  foresee,  or  might  foresee,  is  likely  to 
produce  an  overbalance  of  unhappiness  in  it:  than  which 
mistakes,  none  can  be  conceived  more  terrible.  For  it 
is  certain,  that  some  of  the  most  shocking  instances  of 
injustice,  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and  even  of  perse- 
cution, may,  in  many  supposable  cases,  not  have  the 
appearance  of  being  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance  of 
misery  in  the  present  state;  perhaps  sometimes  may 
have  the  contrary  appearance.  For  this  reflection  might 
easily  be  carried  on,  but  I  forbear. — The  happiness  of 
the  world  is  the  concern  of  him  who  is  the  lord  and  the 
proprietor  of  it:  nor  do  we  know  what  we  are  about, 
when  we  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  in 
any  ways,  but  those  which  he  has  directed;  that  is 
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indeed  in  all  ways  not  contrary  to  veracity  and  justice. 
I  speak  thus  upon  supposition  pf  persons  really  endea- 
vouring, in  some  sort,  to  do  good  without  regard  to 
these.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  such  supposed 
endeavours  proceed,  almost  always,  from  ambition,  the 
spirit  of  party,  or  some  indirect  principle,  concealed 
perhaps  in  great  measure  from  persons  themselves. 
And  though  it  is  our  business  and  our  duty  to  endea- 
vour, within  the  bounds  of  veracity  and  justice,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ease,  convenience,  and  even  cheerfulness 
and  diversion  of  our  fellow  creatures:  yet,  from  our 
short  views,  it  is  greatly  uncertain,  whether  this  endea- 
vour will,  in  parti -ular  instances,  produce  an  overbalance 
of  happiness  upon  the  whole;  since  so  many  and  distant 
things  must  come  into  the  account.  And  that  which 
makes  it  our  duty  is,  that  there  is  some  appearance  that 
it  will,  and  no  positive  appearance  sufficient  to  balance 
this,  on  the  contrary  side ;  and  also,  that  such  benevolent 
endeavour  is  a  cultivation  of  that  most  excellent  of  all 
virtuous  principles,  the  active  principle  of  benevolence. 

However,  though  veracity,  as  well  as  justice,  is  to  be 
our  rule  of  life ;  it  must  be  added,  otherwise  a  snare  will 
be  laid  in  the  way  of  some  plain  men,  that  the  use  of 
common  forms  of  speech,  generally  understood,  cannot  be 
falsehood;  and,  in  general,  that  there  can  be  no  designed 
falsehood  without  designing  to  deceive.  It  must  like- 
wise be  observed,  that  in  numberless  cases,  a  man  may 
be  under  the  strictest  obligations  to  what  he  foresees 
will  deceive,  without  his  intending  it.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  foresee,  that  the  words  and  actions  of  men, 
in  different  ranks  and  employments,  and  of  different 
educations,  will  perpetually  be  mistaken  by  each  other: 
and  it  cannot  but  be  so,  whilst  they  will  judge  with  the 
utmost  carelessness,  as  they  daily  do,  of  what  they  are 
not,  perhaps,  enough  informed  to  be  competent  judges 
of,  even  though  they  considered  it  with  great  attention. 
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Though  it  is  scarce  possible  to  avoid  judging,  in  some 
way  or  other,  of  almost  every  thing  which  offers  itself  to 
one's  thoughts  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  many  persons,  from 
different  causes,  never  exercise  their  judgment,  upon 
what  comes  before  them,  in  the  way  of  determining  whe- 
ther it  be  conclusive,  and  holds.  They  are  perhaps  enter- 
tained with  some  things,  not  so  with  others ;  they  like, 
and  they  dislike :  but  whether  that  which  is  proposed  to 
be  made  out  be  really  made  out  or  not;  whether  a  matter 
be  stated  according  to  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  seems  to 
the  generality  of  people  merely  a  circumstance  of  no  con- 
sideration at  all.  Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  some 
accidental  purpose:  but  proof,  as  such,  is  what  they  never 
want  for  themselves  ;  for  their  own  satisfaction  of  mind, 
or  conduct  in  life.  Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who 
read  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons;  there 
are,  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertain- 
ment, and  have  a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said,  seve- 
ral, which  is  prodigious,  who  have  no  sort  of  curiosity 
to  see  what  is  true:  I  say,  curiosity;  because  it  is  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mentioned,  how  much  that  religious  and  sa- 
cred attention,  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  impor- 
tant question,  What  is  the  rule  of  life  ?  is  lost  out  of  the 
world. 

For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  for  they 
are  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into 
this  way  from  different  occasions,  I  have  often  wished 
that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  lay  before  people  nothing 
in  matters  of  argument  but  premises,  and  leave  them  to 
draw  conclusions  themselves  ;  which,  though  it  could  not 
be  done  in  all  cases,  might  in  many. 

The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement, 
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•which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daily  come  in  one's  way, 
have  in  part  occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with 
and  humour,  this  idle  way  of  reading  and  considering 
things.  By  this  means,  time  even  in  solitude  is  happily 
got  rid  of,  without  the  pain  of  attention :  neither  is 
any  part  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idleness,  one 
can  scarce  forbear  saying  is  spent  with  less  thought, 
than  great  part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  reading. 

Thus  people  habituate  themselves  to  let  things  pass 
through  their  minds,  as  one  may  speak,  rather  than  to 
think  of  them.  Thus  by  use  they  become  satisfied 
merely  with  seeing  what  is  said,  without  going  any  fur- 
ther. Review  and  attention,  and  even  forming  a  judg- 
ment, becomes  fatigue;  and  to  lay  any  thing  before  them 
that  requires  it,  is  putting  them  quite  out  of  their  way. 

There  are  also  persons,  and  there  are  at  least  more 
of  them  than  have  a  right  to  claim  such  superiority,  who 
take  for  granted,  that  they  are  acquainted  with  every 
thing;  and  that  no  subject,  if  treated  in  the  manner  it 
should  be,  can  be  treated  in  any  manner  but  what  is 
familiar  and  easy  to  them. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  few  persons  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand attention ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  nothing  can  be 
understood  without  that  degree  of  it,  which  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing  requires.  Now  morals,  considered  as 
a  science,  concerning  which  speculative  difficulties  are 
daily  raised,  and  treated  with  regard  to  those  difficulties, 
plainly  require  a  very  peculiar  attention.  For  here 
ideas  never  are  in  themselves  determinate,  but  become 
so  by  the  train  of  reasoning  and  the  place  they  stand  in; 
since  it  is  impossible  that  words  can  always  stand  foi 
the  same  ideas,  even  in  the  same  author,  much  less  in 
different  ones.  Hence  an  argument  may  not  readily  be 
apprehended,  which  is  different  from  its  being  mistak- 
en; and  even  caution  to  avoid  being  mistaken  may,  in 
some  cases,  render  'X  less  readily  apprehended.  It  is 
very  unallowable  for  a  v^ork  of  imagination  or  entertain- 
ment not  to  be  of  easy  comprehension,  but  may  be  una- 
voidable in  a  work  of  another  kind,  where  a  man  is  not 
to  form  or  accommodate,  but  to  state  things  as  he  finds 
them. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the  following 
Discourses  are  very  abstruse  and  difficult;  or,  if  you 
please,  obscure ;  but  I  must  take  leave  to  add,  that  those 
alone  are  judges,  whether  or  no  and  how  far  this  is  a 
fault,  who  are  judges,  whether  or  no  and  how  far  it  might 
have  been  avoided  — those  only  who  will  be  at  the  trou- 
ble to  understand  what  is  here  said,  and  to  see  how  far 
the  things  here  insisted  upon,  and  not  other  things,  might 
have  been  put  in  a  plainer  manner;  which  yet  I  am  very 
far  from  asserting  that  they  could  not. 

Thus  much  however  will  be  allowed,  that  general 
criticisms  concerning  obscurity  considered  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  confusion  and  perplexity  of  thought,  as  in 
some  cases  there  may  be  ground  for  them ;  so  in 
others,  they  may  be  nothing  more  at  the  bottom  than 
complaints,  that  every  thing  is  not  to  be  understood  with 
the  same  ease  that  some  things  are.  Confusion  and 
perplexity  in  writing  is  indeed  without  excuse,  because 
any  one  may,  if  he  pleases,  know  whether  he  understands 
and  sees  through  what  he  is  about :  and  it  is  unpardon- 
able for  a  man  to  lav  his  thoughts  before  others,  when 
he  is  conscious  that  he  himself  does  not  know  whereabouts 
he  is,  or  how  the  matter  before  him  stands.  It  is  com- 
ing abroad  in  disorder,  which  he  ought  to  be  dissatisfied 
to  find  himself  in  at  home. 

But  even  obscurities  arising  from  other  causes  than 
the  abstruseness  of  the  argument  may  not  be  always 
inexcusable.  Thus  a  subject  may  be  treated  in  a  man- 
ner, which  all  along  supposes  the  reader  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  said  upon  it,  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers ;  and  with  what  is  the  present  state  of  opinion  in 
the  world  concerning  such  subject.  This  will  create  a 
difficulty  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  even  throw  an 
obscurity  over  the  whole  before  those  who  are  not  thus 
informed ;  but  those  who  are  will  be  disposed  to  excuse 
such  a  manner,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  as  a 
saving  of  their  patience. 

However  upon  the  whole,  as  the  title  of  Sermons  gives 
some  right  to  expect  what  is  pLin  and  of  easy  compre- 
hension, and  as  the  best  auditories  are  mixed,  I  shall  not 
Bet  about  to  justify  the  propriety  of  preaching,  or  under 
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that  title  publishing,  Discourses  so  abstruse  as  some  of 
these  are ;  neitlier  is  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  account  of  my  doing  either.  He  must  not  how- 
ever impute  to  me,  as  a  repetition  of  the  impropriety,  this 
second  edition,  *  but  to  the  demand  for  it. 

Whether  he  will  think  he  has  any  amends  made  him 
by  the  following  illustrations  of  what  seemed  most  to 
require  them,  I  myself  am  by  no  means  a  proper  judge. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  subject  of  morals 
may  be  treated.  One  begins  from  inquiring  into  the 
abstract  relations  of  things:  the  other  from  a  matter  of 
fact,  namely,  what  the  particular  nature  of  man  is,  its 
several  parts,  their  economy  or  constitution ;  from 
"whence  it  proceeds  to  determine  what  course  of  life  it 
is,  which  is  correspondent  to  this  whole  nature.  In  the 
former  method  the  conclusion  is  expressed  thus,  that 
vice  is  contrary  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  things:  in 
the  latter,  that  it  is  a  violation  or  breaking  in  upon  our 
own  nature.  Thus  they  both  lead  us  to  the  same  thing, 
our  obligations  to  the  practice  of  virtue;  and  thus  they 
exceedingly  strengthen  and  enforce  each  other.  The 
first  seems  the  most  direct  formal  proof,  and  in  some 
respects  the  least  liable  to  cavil  and  dispute:  the  latter 
is  in  a  peculiar  manner  adapted  to  satisfy  a  fair  mind; 
and  is  more  easily  applicable  to  the  several  particular 
relations  and  circumstances  in  life. 

The  following  Discourses  proceed  chiefly  in  this  latter 
method.  The  three  first  wholly.  They  were  intended 
to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  nature  of  man,  when  it 
is  said  that  virtue  consists  in  following,  and  vice  in 
deviating  from  it;  and  by  explaining  to  show  that  the 
assertion  is  true.  That  the  ancient  moralists  had  some 
inward  feeling  or  other,  which  they  chose  to  express  in 
this  manner,  that  man  is  born  to  virtue,  that  it  consists 
in  following  nature,  and  that  vice  is  more  contrary  to 
this  nature  than  tortures  or  death,  their  works  in  our 
hands  are  instances.  Now  a  person  who  found  no 
mystery  in  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  ancients;  who, 
without  being  very  explicit  with  himself,  kept  to  his 
natural  feeling,  went  along  with  them,  imd  found  within 
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himself  a  full  conviction,  that  what  they  laid  down  was 
just  and  true ;  such  a  one  would  probably  wonder  to  see 
a  point,  in  which  he  never  perceived  any  difficulty,  so 
laboured  as  this  is,  in  the  second  and  third  Sermons; 
insomuch  perhaps  as  to  be  at  a  loss  for  the  occasion, 
scope,  and  drift  of  fhem.  But  it  need  not  be  thought 
strange  that  this  manner  of  expression,  though  familiar 
with  them,  and,  if  not  usually  carried  so  far,  yet  not 
uncommon  amongst  ourselves,  should  want  explaining ; 
since  there  are  several  perceptions  daily  felt  and  spoken 
of,  which  yet  it  may  not  be  very  easy  at  first  view  to 
explicate,  to  distinguish  from  all  others,  and  ascertain 
exactly  what  the  idea  or  perception  is.  The  many 
treatises  upon  the  passions  are  a  proof  of  this;  since  so 
many  would  never  have  undertaken  to  unfold  their 
several  complications,  and  trace  and  resolve  them  into 
their  principles,  if  they  had  thought,  what  they  were 
endeavouring  to  show  was  obvious  to  every  one,  who 
felt  and  talked  of  those  passions.  Thus,  though  there 
seems  no  ground  to  doubt,  but  that  the  generality  of 
mankind  have  the  inward  perception  expressed  so  com- 
monly in  that  manner  by  the  ancient  moralists,  more 
than  to  doubt  whether  they  have  those  passions;  yet  it 
appeared  of  use  to  unfold  that  inward  conviction,  and 
lay  it  open  in  a  more  explicit  manner,  than  I  had  seen 
done;  especially  when  there  were  not  wanting  persons, 
who  manifestly  mistook  the  whole  thing,  and  so  had 
great  reason  to  express  themselves  dissatisfied  with  it. 
A  late  author  of  great  and  deserved  reputation  says, 
that  to  place  virtue  in  following  nature,  is  at  best  a  loose 
way  of  talk.  And  he  has  reason  to  say  this,  if  what  I 
think  he  intends  to  express,  though  with  great  decency, 
be  true,  that  scarce  any  other  sense  can  be  put  upon' 
those  words,  but  acting  as  any  of  the  several  parts, 
without  distinction,  of  a  man's  nature  happened  most  to 
incline  him.* 

Whoever  thinks  it  worth  while  to  consider  this  matter 
thoroughly,  should  begin  with  stating  to  himself  exactly 
the  idea  of  a  system,  economy,  or  constitution  of  any 
particular  nature,  or  particular  any  thing:  and  he  will, 

*  ReL  of  Nature  Delia,  ed.  1724.  pp.  22,  23, 
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I  suppose,  find,  that  it  is  a  one  or  a  whole,  made  up  of 
several  parts;  but  yet,  that  the  several  parts  even  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  do  not  complete  the  idea,  unless  in 
the  notion  of  a  whole  you  include  the  relations  and 
respects  which  those  parts  have  to  each  other.  Every 
work  both  of  nature  and  of  art  is  a  system:  and  as  every 
particular  thing,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  for  some 
use  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond  itself,  one  may  add, 
to  what  has  been  already  brought  into  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem, its  conduciveness  to  this  one  or  more  ends.  Let 
us  instance  in  a  watch — Suppose  the  several  parts  of  it 
taken  to  pieces,  and  placed  apart  from  each  other;  let  a 
man  have  ever  so  exact  a  notion  of  these  several  parts, 
unless  he  considers  the  respects  and  relations  which  they 
have  to  each  other,  he  will  not  have  any  thing  like  the 
idea  of  a  watch.  Suppose  these  several  parts  brought 
together  and  any  how  united:  neither  will  he  yet,  be  the 
union  ever  so  close,  have  an  idea  which  will  bear  any 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  watch.  But  let  him  view  those 
several  parts  put  together,  or  consider  them  as  to  be 
put  together  in  the  manner  of  a  watch;  let  him  form  a 
notion  of  the  relations  which  those  several  parts  have  to 
each  other — all  conducive  in  their  respective  ways  to 
this  purpose,  showing  the  hour  of  the  day ;  and  then  he 
has  the  idea  of  a  watch.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
inward  frame  of  man.  Appetites,  passions,  affections, 
and  the  principle  of  reflection,  considered  merely  as  the 
several  parts  of  our  inward  nature,  do  not  at  all  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  this  nature; 
because  the  constitution  is  formed  by  somewhat  not  yet 
taken  into  consideration,  namely,  by  the  relations  which 
these  several  ^^iarts  have  to  each  other ;  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  authority  of  reflection  or  conscience.  It  is  from 
considering  the  relations  which  the  several  appetites  and 
passions  in  the  inward  frame  have  to  each  other,  and, 
above  all,  the  supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience,  that 
we  get  the  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  human 
nature.  And  fi'om  the  idea  itself  it  will  as  fully  appear, 
that  this  our  nature,  i.e.  constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue, 
as  from  the  idea  of  a  watch  it  appears,  that  its  nature, 
«*.  e,  constitution  or  system,  is  adapted  to  measure  time. 
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What  in  fact  or  event  commonly  happens  is  nothing  to 
this  question.  Every  work  of  art  is  apt  to  be  out  of 
order:  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  according  to  its 
system,  that  let  the  disorder  increase,  and  it  will  totally 
destroy  it.  This  is  merely  by  way  of  explanation,  what 
an  economy,  system,  or  constitution  is.  And  thus  far 
the  cases  are  perfectly  parallel.  If  we  go  further,  there 
is  indeed  a  difference,  nothing  to  the  present  purpose, 
but  too  important  a  one  ever  to  be  omitted.  A  machine 
is  inanimate  and  passive:  but  we  are  agents.  Our  con- 
stitution is  put  in  our  own  power.  We  are  charged 
with  it;  and  therefore  are  accountable  for  any  disorder 
or  violation  of  it. 

Thus  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  contrary  to  nature 
than  vice;  meaning  by  nature  not  only  the  several  parts 
of  our  internal  frame,  but  also  the  constitution  of  it. 
Poverty  and  disgrace,  tortures  and  death,  are  not  so 
contrary  to  it.  Misery  and  injustice  are  indeed  equally 
contrary  to  some  diflferent  parts  of  our  nature  taken 
singly:  but  injustice  is  moreover  contrary  to  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  nature. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  this  constitution  be  really 
what  those  philosophers  meant,  and  whether  they  would 
have  explained  themselves  in  this  manner ;  the  answer 
is  the  same,  as  if  it  should  be  asked,  whether  a  person, 
who  had  often  used  the  word  resentment,  and  felt  the 
thing,  would  have  explained  this  passion  exactly  in  the 
same  manner,  in  which  it  is  done  in  one  of  these  Dis- 
courses. As  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  this  is  a  true 
account  of  that  passion,  which  he  referred  to  and  intend- 
ed to  express  by  the  word  resentment;  so  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  ground  of 
that  conviction  which  they  referred  to,  when  they  said, 
yice  was  contrary  to  nature.  And  though  it  should  be 
thought  that  they  meant  no  more  than  that  vice  was 
contrary  to  the  higher  and  better  part  of  our  nature ; 
even  this  implies  such  a  constitution  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain.  For  the  very  terms,  higher  and 
better,  imply  a  relation  or  respect  of  parts  to  each  other; 
and  these  relative  parts,  being  in  one  and  the  same  na- 
ture, form  a  constitution,  and  are  the  very  idea  of  it. 
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They  had  a  perception  that  injustice  was  contrary  ta 
their  nature,  and  that  pain  was  so  also.  They  observed 
these  two  perceptions  totally  different,  not  in  degree, 
but  in  kind:  and  the  reflecting  upon  each  of  them,  as 
they  thus  stood  in  their  nature,  wrought  a  full  intuitive 
conviction,  that  more  was  due  and  of  right  belonged  to 
one  of  these  inward  perceptions,  than  to  the  other;  that 
it  demanded  in  all  cases  to  govern  such  a  creature  as 
man.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  fair  and  true 
account  of  what  was  the  ground  of  their  conviction ;  of 
what  they  intended  to  refer  to,  when  they  said,  virtue, 
consisted  in  following  nature:  a  manner  of  speaking  not 
loose  and  undeterminate,  but  clear  and  distinct,  strictly 
just  and  true. 

Though  I  am  persuaded  the  force  of  this  conviction  is 
felt  by  almost  every  one;  yet  since,  considered  as  an 
argument  and  put  in  words,  it  appears  somewhat  abstruse, 
and  since  the  connexion  of  it  is  broken  in  the  three  first 
Sermons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  the 
whole  argument  here  in  one  view. 

Mankind  has  various  instincts  and  principles  of  action,, 
as  brute  creatures  have;  some  leading  most  direcily  and 
immediately  to  the  good  of  the  community,  and  some 
most  directly  to  private  good. 

Man  has  several  which  brutes  have  not;  particularly 
reflection  or  conscience,  an  approbation  of  some  princi- 
ples or  actions,  and  disapprobation  of  others. 

Brutes  obey  their  instincts  or  principles  of  action, 
according  to  certain  rules  ;  suppose  the  constitution  of 
their  body,  and  the  objects  around  them. 

The  generality  of  mankind  also  obey  their  instincts 
and  principles,  all  of  them;  those  propensions  we  call 
good,  as  well  as  the  bad,  according  to  the  same  rules; 
namely,  the  constitution  of  their  body,  and  the  external 
circumstances  which  they  are  in.  [Therefore  it  is  not 
a  true  representation  of  mankind  to  affirm,  that  they 
are  wholly  governed  by  self-love,  the  love  of  power,  anil 
sensual  appetites:  since,  as  on  the  one  hand  they  are 
often  actuated  by  these,  without  any  regard  to  right  or 
wrong;  so  on  the  other  it  is  manifest  fact,  that  the  same 
persons,  the  generality,  are  frequently  influenced  by 
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friendship,  compassion,  gratitude ;  and  even  a  general 
abhorrence  of  what  is  base,  and  Uking  of  what  is  fair 
and  just,  takes  its  turn  amongst  the  other  motives  of 
action.  This  is  the  partial  inadequate  notion  of  humein 
nature  treated  of  in  the  first  Discourse :  and  it  is  by  this 
nature,  if  one  may  speak  so,'  that  the  world  is  in  fact 
influenced,  and  kept  in  that  tolerable  order,  in  which  it 
is.] 

Brutes  in  acting  according  to  "the  rules  before  men- 
tioned, their  bodily  constitution  and  circumstances,  act 
suitably  to  their  whole  nature.  [It  is  however  to  be 
distinctly  noted,  that  the  reason  why  we  affirm  this  is 
not  merely  that  brutes  in  fact  act  so;  for  this  alone, 
however  universal,  does  not  at  all  determine,  whether 
such  course  of  action  be  correspondent  to  their  whole  na- 
ture: but  the  reason  of  the  assertion  is,  that  as  in  acting 
thus  they  plainly  act  conformably  to  somewhat  in  their 
nature,  so,  from  all  observations  we  are  able  to  make 
upon  them,  there  does  not  appear  the  least  ground  to 
imagine  them  to  have  any  thing  else  in  their  nature, 
which  requires  a  different  rule  or  course  of  action.] 

Mankind  also  in  acting  thus  would  act  suitably  to 
their  whole  nature,  if  no  more  were  to  be  said  of  man's 
nature  than  what  has  been  now  said;  if  that,  as  it  is  a  true, 
were  also  a  complete,  adequate  account  of  our  nature. 

But  that  is  not  a  complete  account  of  man's  nature. 
Somewhat  further  must  be  brought  in  to  give  us  an  ad- 
equate notion  of  it;  namely,  that  one  of  those  principles 
of  action,  conscience  or  reflection,  compared  with  the 
rest  as  they  all  stand "  together  in  the  nature  of  man, 
plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of  authority  over  all  the  rest, 
and  claims  the  absolute  direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or 
forbid  their  gratification:  a  disapprobation  of  reflection 
being  in  itself  a  principle  manifestly  superior  to  a  mere 
propension.  And  the  conclusion  is,  that  to  allow  no 
more  to  this  superior  principle  or  part  of  our  nature, 
than  to  other  parts ;  to  let  it  govern  and  guide  only  occa- 
sionally in  common  with  the  rest,  as  its  turn  happens  to 
come,  from  the  temper  and  circumstances  one  happens 
to  be  in;  this  is  not  to  act  conformably  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  man:  neither  can  any  human  creature  be  said  to 
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act  conformably  to  his  constitution  of  nature,  unless  he 
allows  to  that  superior  principle  the  absolute  authority 
which  is  due  to  it.  And  this  conclusion  is  abundantly 
confirmed  from  hence,  that  one  may  determine  what 
course  of  action  the  economy  of  man's  nature  requires, 
without  so  much  as  knowing  in  what  degrees  of  strength 
the  several  principles  prevail,  or  which  of  them  have 
actually  the  greatest  influence. 

The  practical  reason  of  insisting  so  much  upon  this 
natural  authority  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
science is,  that  it  seems  in  great  measure  overlooked  by 
many,  who  are  by  no  means  the  worst  sort  of  men.  It 
is  thought  sufficient  to  abstain  from  gross  wickedness, 
and  to  be  humane  and  kind  to  such  as  happen  to  come 
in  their  way.  Whereas  in  reality  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature  requires,  that  we  bring  our  whole  conduct 
before  this  superior  faculty ;  wait  its  determination ;  en- 
force upon  ourselves  its  authority,  and  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  our  lives,  as  it  is  absolutely  the  whole  business 
of  a  moral  agent,  to  conform  ourselves  to  it.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  that  ancient  precept,  Reverence  thy- 
self. 

The  not  taking  into  consideration  this  authority,  which 
is  implied  in  the  idea  of  reflex  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, seems  a  material  deficiency  or  omission  in  lord 
Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  He  has  shown 
beyond  all  contradiction,  that  virtue  is  naturally  the  in- 
terest or  happiness,  and  vice  the  misery,  of  such  a  crea- 
ture as  man,  placed  in  the  circumstances  which  we  are 
in  this  world.  But  suppose  there  are  particular  excep- 
tions: a  case  which  this  author  was  unwilling  to  put,  and 
yet  surely  it  is  to  be  put:  or  suppose  a  case  which  he  has 
put  and  determined,  that  of  a  sceptic  not  convinced  of 
this  happy  tendency  of  virtue,  or  being  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  His  determination  is,  that  it  would  be  without 
remedy.  *  One  may  say  more  explicitly,  that  leaving  out 
the  authority  of  reflex  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
such  a  one  would  be  under  an  obligation  to  act  vicious- 
ly; since  interest,  one's  own  happiness,  is  a  manifest 
obligation,  and  there  is  not  supposed  to  be  any  other 
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obligation  in  the  case.  "But  does  it  much  mend  the 
matter,  to  take  in  that  natural  authority  of  reflection? 
There  indeed  would  be  an  obligation  to  virtue  ;  but 
would  not  the  obligation  from  supposed  interest  on  the 
side  of  vice  remain?"  If  it  should,  yet  to  be  under  two 
contrary  obligations,  i.  e„  under  none  at  all,  would  not 
be  exactly  the  same,  as  to  be  under  a  formal  obligation 
to  be  vicious,  or  to  be  in  circumstances  in  which  the 
constitution  of  man's  nature  plainly  required  that  vice 
should  be  preferred.  But  the  obligation  on  the  side  ol 
interest  really  does  not  remain.  For  the  natural  autho- 
rity of  the  principle  of  reflection  is  an  obligation  the 
most  near  and  intimate,  the  most  certain  and  known  : 
whereas  the  contrary  obligation  can  at  the  utmost  appear 
no  more  than  probable ;  since  no  man  can  be  certain  in 
any  circumstances  that  vice  is  his  interest  in  the  present 
world,  much  less  can  he  be  certain  against  another:  and 
thus  the  certain  obligation  would  entirely  supersede  and 
destroy  the  uncertain  one;  which  yet  would  have  been 
of  real  force  without  the  former. 

In  truth,  the  taking  in  this  consideration  totally 
changes  the  whole  state  of  the  case ;  and  shows,  what  this 
author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  scepticism  which  he  thought  possible 
will  still  leave  men  under  the  strictest  moral  obligations, 
whatever  their  opinion  be  concerning  the  happiness  of 
virtue.  For  that  mankind  upon  reflection  felt  an  appro- 
bation of  what  was  good,  and  disapprobation  of  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  which  none  could  deny,  but  from  mere  affectation. 
Take  in  then  that  authority  and  obligation,  which  is  a 
constituent  part  of  this  reflex  approbation,  and  it  will 
undeniably  follow,  though  a  man  should  doubt  of  every 
thing  else,  yet,  that  he  would  still  remain  under  the 
nearest  and  most  certain  obligation  to  the  practice  of 
virtue;  an  obligation  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  virtue,  in 
the  very  idea  of  reflex  approbation. 
)  And  how  little  influence  soever  this  obligation  alone 
can  be  expected  to  have  in  fact  upon  mankind,  yet  one 
may  appeal  even  to  interest  and  self-love,  and  ask,  since 
from  man's  nature,  condition,  and  the  shortness  of  life. 
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SO  little,  so  very  little  indeed,  can  possibly  in  any  case  be 
gained  by  vice;  whether  it  be  so  prodigious  a  thing  to 
sacrifice  that  little  to  the  most  intimate  of  all  obligations; 
and  which  a  man  cannot  transgress  without  being  self- 
condemned,  and,  unless  he  has  corrupted  his  nature, 
without  real  self-dislike :  this  question,  I  say,  may  be 
asked,  even  upon  supposition  that  the  prospect  of  a  fu- 
ture life  were  ever  so  uncertain. 

The  observation,  that  man  is  thus  by  his  very  nature 
a  law  to  himself,  pursued  to  its  just  consequences,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance;  because  from  it  it  will  follow,  that 
though  men  should,  through  stupidity  or  speculative  scep- 
ticism, be  ignorant  of,  or  disbelieve,  any  authority  in  the 
universe  to  punish  the  violation  of  this  law;  yet,  if  there 
should  be  such  authority,  they  would  be  as  really  liable 
to  punishment,  as  though  they  had  been  beforehand 
convinced,  that  such  punishment  would  follow.  For  in 
whatever  sense  we  understand  justice,  even  supposing, 
what  I  think  would  be  very  presumptuous  to  assert,  that 
the  end  of  divine  punishment  is  no  other  than  that  of 
civil  punishment,  namely,  to  prevent  future  mischief ; 
upon  this  bold  supposition,  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  the 
sanction  would  by  no  means  exempt  even  from  this  jus- 
tice: because  it  is  not  foreknowledge  of  the  punishment 
which  renders  us  obnoxious  to  it ;  but  merely  violating 
a  known  obligation. 

And  here  it  comes  in  one's  way  to  take  notice  of  a 
manifest  error  or  mistake  in  the  author  now  cited,  un- 
less perhaps  he  has  incautiously  expressed  himself  so  as 
to  be  misunderstood ;  namely,  that  it  is  malice  only,  and 
not  goodness,  v)hich  can  make  us  a/raid.*  Whereas  in 
reality,  goodness  is  the  natural  and  just  object  of  the 
greatest  fear  to  an  ill  man.  Malice  may  be  appeased 
or  satiated;  humour  may  change,  but  goodness  is  a 
fixed,  steady,  immovable  principle  of  action.  If  either 
of  the  former  holds  the  sword  of  justice,  there  is  plainly 
ground  for  the  greatest  of  crimes  to  hope  for  impunity : 
but  if  it  be  goodness,  there  can  be  no  possible  hope, 
whilst  the  reasons  of  things,  or  the  ends  of  government, 
call  for  punishment.    Thus  every  one  sees  how  much 
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greater  chance  of  impunity  an  ill  man  has  in  a  partial 
administration,  than  in  a  just  and  upright  one.  It  is 
said,  that  the  interest  or  good  of  the  whole  must  be  tlie 
interest  of  the  universal  Being,  and  tlmt  he  can  have  no 
other.  Be  it  so.  This  author  has  proved,  that  vice  is 
naturally  the  misery  of  mankind  in  this  world.  Conse- 
quently it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it  should 
be  so.  What  shadow  of  reason  then  is  there  to  assert, 
that  this  may  not  be  the  case  hereafter  .P  Danger  of 
future  punishment  (and  if  there  be  danger,  there  is 
ground  of  f^ar)  no  more  supposes  malice,  than  the  pre- 
sent feeling  of  punishment  does. 

The  Sermon  upon  the  character  of  Balaam,  and  that 
upon  Self-deceit,  both  relate  to  one  subject,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  a  very  great  part  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  is,  one  way  or  other,  owing  to  the  self-partiality, 
self-flattery,  and  self-deceit,  endeavoured  there  to  be 
laid  open  and  explained.  It  is  to  be  observed  amongst 
persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  in  proportion  to  their  com- 
pass of  thought,  as  much  as  amongst  men  of  education 
and  improvement.  It  seems,  that  people  are  capable  of 
being  thus  artful  with  themselves,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  capable  of  being  so  with  others.  Those  who  have 
taken  notice  that  there  is  really  such  a  thing,  namely, 
plain  falseness  and  insincerity  in  men  with  regard  to 
themselves,  will  readily  see  the  drift  and  design  of  these 
Discourses:  and  nothing  that  I  can  add  will  explain  the 
design  of  them  to  him,  who  has  not  beforehand  remark- 
ed, at  least,  somewhat  of  the  character.  And  yet  the 
admonitions  they  contain  may  be  as  much  wanted  by 
such  a  person,  as  by  others;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  a 
man  may  be  entirely  possessed  by  this  unfairness  of 
mind,  without  having  the  least  speculative  notion  what 
the  thing  is. 

The  account  given  of  Resentment  in  the  eighth  Sermon 
is  introductory  to  the  following  one  upon  Forgiveness  of 
Injuries.  It  may  possibly  have  appeared  to  some,  at 
first  sight,  a  strange  assertion,  that  injury  is  the  only 
natural  object  of  settled  resentment,  or  that  men  do  not 
in  faci  r;;5eT  t  deliberately  any  thing  but  under  this  ap- 
pearance of  injury.    But  I  must  desire  the  reader  not 
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to  take  any  assertion  alone  by  itself,  but  to  consider  the 
whole  of  what  is  said  upon  it:  because  this  is  necessary, 
not  only  in  order  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  it,  but  often, 
such  is  the  nature  of  language,  to  see  the  very  meaning 
of  the  assertion.  Particularly  as  to  this,  injury  and  in- 
justice is,  in  the  Sermon  itself,  explained  to  mean,  not 
only  the  more  gross  and  shocking  instances  of  wicked- 
ness, but  also  contempt,  scorn,  neglect,  any  sort  of 
disagreeable  behaviour  towards  a  person,  which  he 
thinks  other  than  what  is  due  to  him.  And  the  general 
notion  of  injury  or  wrong  plainly  comprehends  this, 
though  the  words  are  mostly  confined  to  the  higher  de- 
grees of  it. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  one  of  the  very  few  moral 
obligations  which  has  been  disputed.  But  the  proof, 
that  it  is  really  an  obligation,  what  our  nature  and  con- 
dition require,  seems  very  obvious,  were  it  only  from 
the  consideration,  that  revenge  is  doing  harm  merely  for 
harm's  sake.  And  as  to  the  love  of  our  enemies:  re- 
sentment cannot  supersede  the  obligation  to  universal 
benevolence,  unless  they  are  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
inconsistent,  which  they  plainly  are  not* 

This  divine  precept,  to  forgive  injuries  and  love  our 
enemies,  though  to  be  met  with  in  Gentile  moralists, 
yet  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  precept  of  Christianity ;  as 
our  Saviour  has  insisted  more  upon  it  than  upon  any 
other  single  virtue.  One  reason  of  this  doubtless  is, 
that  it  so  peculiarly  becomes  an  imperfect,  faulty  crea- 
ture. But  it  may  be  observed  also,  that  a  virtuous 
temper  of  mind,  consciousness  of  innocence,  and  good- 
meaning  towards  every  body,  and  a  strong  feeling  of 
injustice  and  injury,  may  itself,  such  is  the  imperfection 
of  our  virtue,  lead  a  person  to  violate  this  obligation,  if 
he  be  not  upon  his  guard.  And  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  this  is  another  reason  why  it  is  so  much 
insisted  upon  by  him,  who  knew  what  was  in  man. 

The  chief  design  of  the  eleventh  Discourse  is  to  state 
the  notion  <ff  self-love  and  disinterestedness,  in  order 
to  show  that  benevolence  is  not  more  unfriendly  to 
self-love,  than  any  other  particular  affection  whatever, 
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There  is  a  strange  affectation  in  many  people  of  explain- 
ing away  all  particular  affections,  and  representing  the 
whole  of  life  as  nothing  but  one  continued -exercise  of 
self-love.  Hence  arises  that  surprising  confusion  and 
perplexity  in  the  Epicureans*  of  old,  Hobbes,  the 
author  of  Reflections,  Sentences,  et  Maximes  Morales,  and 
this  whole  set  of  writers;  the  confusion  of  calling  actions 
interested  which  are  done  in  contradiction  to  the  most 
manifest  known  interest,  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
a  present  passion.  Now  all  this  confusion  might  easily 
be  avoided,  by  stating  to  ourselves  wherein  the  idea  of 
self-love  in  general  consists,  as  distinguished  from  all 
particular  movements  towards  particu.ar  external  ob- 
jects; the  appetites  of  sense,  resentment,  compassion, 
curiosity,  ambition,  and  the  rest.t  When  this  is  done, 
if  the  words  selfish  and  interested  cannot  be  parted  with, 
but  must  be  applied  to  every  thing ;  yet,  to  avoid  such 
total  confusion  of  all  language,  let  the  distinction  be 
made  by  epithets :  and  the  first  may  be  called  cool  or 
settled  selfishness,  and  the  other  passionate  or  sensual 
selfishness.  But  the  most  natural  way  of  speaking 
plainly  is,  to  call  the  first  only,  self-love,  and  the  actions 
proceeding  from  it,  interested :  and  to  say  of  the  latter, 
that  they  are  not  love  to  ourselves,  but  movements 
towards  somewhat  external:  honour,  power,  the  harm 
or  good  of  another :  and  that  the  pursuit  of  these  exter- 
nal objects,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  these  movements 
(for  it  may  proceed  from  self-love t),  is  no  otherwise 
interested,  than  as  every  action  of  every  creature  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be ;  for  no  one  can  act  but 
from  a  desire,  or  choice,  or  preference  of  his  own. 

Self-love  and  any  particular  passion  may  be  joined 
together;  and  from  this  complication,  it  becomes  impos- 

*  One  need  only  look  into  Torquatus's  account  of  the  Epicurean  system,  In  Cice- 
ro s. first  Iwok  De  Finibus,  to  see  in  what  a  surprising  manner  this  was  done  by 
them.  Thus  tlie  desire  of  praise,  and  of  being  beloved,  he  explains  to  be  no  other 
than  desire  of  safety  :  regard  Id  our  country,  even  in  the  most  virtuous  character,  to 
be  nothing  but  regard  to  ourselves.  The  author  of  Reflpctions,  fyn.  Morales,  says, 
Curiosity  proceeds  from  interest  or  pride ;  which  pride  also  would  doubtless  Iiave 
been  explained  to  be  self-love.  Page  85,  ed.  1725.  As  if  there  were  no  such  pas- 
sions in  mankind  as  desire  of  esteem,  or  of  being  beloved,  or  of  knowledge, 
^obbes's  account  of  the  affections  of  good-will  and  pity  are  instances  of  the  same 
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sible  in  numberless  instances  to  determine  precisely^ 
how  far  an  action,  perhaps  even  of  one's  own,  has  for 
its  principle  general  self-love,  or  some  particular  passion. 
But  this  need  create  no  confusion  in  the  ideas  them- 
selves of  self-love  and  particular  passions.  We  dis- 
tinctly discern  what  one  is,  and  what  the  other  are: 
though  we  may  be  uncertain  how  far  one  or  the  other 
influences  us.  And  though,  from  this  uncertainty,  it 
cannot  but  be  that  there  will  be  different  opinions  con- 
cerning mankind,  as  more  or  less  governed  by  interest ; 
and  some  will  ascribe  actions  to  self-love,  which  others 
will  ascribe  to  particular  passions:  yet  it  is  absurd  to 
say  that  mankind  are  wholly  actuated  by  either ;  since 
it  is  manifest  that  both  have  their  influence.  For  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  men  form  a  general  notion  of  interest, 
some  placing  it  in  one  thing,  and  some  in  another,  and 
have  a  considerable  regard  to  it  throughout  the  course 
of  their  life,  which  is  owing  to  self-love ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  often  set  on  work  by  the  particular 
passions  themselves,  and  a  considerable  part  of  life  is 
spent  in  the  actual  gratification  of  them,  i.  e.  is  employ- 
ed, not  by  self-love,  but  by  the  passions. 

Besides,  the  very  idea  of  an  interested  pursuit  neces- 
sarily presupposes  particular  passions  or  appetites ; 
since  the  very  idea  of  interest  or  happiness  consists  in 
this,  that  an  appetite  or  affection  enjoys  its  object.  It  is 
not  because  we  love  ourselves  that  we  find  delight  in 
such  and  such  objects,  but  because  we  have  particular 
affections  towards  them.  Take  away  these  affections, 
and  you  leave  self-love  absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  em- 
ploy itself  about;*  no  end  or  object  for  it  to  pursue, 
excepting  only  that  of  avoiding  pain.  Indeed  the  Epi- 
cureans, who  maintained  that  absence  of  pain  was  the 
highest  happiness,  might,  consistently  with  themselves, 
deny  all  affection,  and,  if  they  had  so  pleased,  every 
sensual  appetite  too :  but  the  very  idea  of  interest  or 
happiness  other  than  absence  of  pain  implies  particular 
appetites  or  passions;  these  being  necessary  to  constitute 
that  interest  or  happiness. 

The  observation,  that  benevolence  is  no  more  disin- 
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terested  than  any  of  the  common  particular  passions,* 
seems  in  itself  worth  being  taken  notice  of;  but  is  insisted 
upon  to  obviate  that  scorn,  which  one  sees  rising  upon 
the  faces  of  people  who  are  said  to  know  the  world,  when 
mention  is  made  of  a  disinterested,  generous,  or  public- 
spirited  action.  The  truth  of  that  observation  might  be 
made  appear  in  a  more  formal  manner  of  proof:  for 
whoever  will  consider  all  the  possible  respects  and  re- 
lations which  any  particular  affection  can  have  to  self- 
love  and  private  interest,  will,  I  think,  see  demonstrably, 
that  benevolence  is  not  in  any  respect  more  at  variance 
with  self-love,  than  any  other  particular  affection  what- 
ever, but  that  it  is  in  every  respect,  at  least,  as  friendly 
to  it. 

If  the  observation  be  true,  it  follows,  that  self-love  and 
benevolence,  virtue  and  interest,  are  not  to  be  opposed, 
but  only  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other;  in  the  same 
way  as  virtue  and  any  other  particular  affection,  love  of 
arts,  suppose,  are  to  be  distinguished.  Every  thing  is 
what  it  is,  and  not  another  thing.  The  goodness  or 
badness  of  actions  does  not  arise  from  hence,  that  the 
epithet,  interested  or  disinterested,  may  be  applied  to 
them,  any  more  than  that  any  other  indifferent  epithet, 
suppose  inquisitive  or  jealous,  may  or  may  not  be  ap- 
plied to  them ;  not  from  their  being  attended  with  present 
or  future  pleasure  or  pain ;  but  from  their  being  what 
they  are;  namely,  what  becomes  such  creatures  as  we 
are,  what  the  state  of  the  case  requires,  or  the  contrary. 
Or  in  other  words,  we  may  judge  and  determine,  that 
an  action  is  morally  good  or  evil,  before  we  so  much  as 
consider,  whether  it  be  interested  or  disinterested.  This 
corlsideration  no  more  comes  in  to  determine  whether 
an  action  be  virtuous,  than  to  determine  whether  it  be 
resentful.  Self-love  in  its  due  degree  is  as  just  and 
morally  good,  as  any  affection  whatever.  Benevolence 
towards  particular  persons  may  be  to  a  degree  of  weak- 
ness, and  so  be  blameable :  and  disinterestedness  is  so 
far  from  being  in  itself  commendable,  that  the  utmost 
possible  depravity  which  we  can  in  imagination  conceive, 
is  that  of  disinterested  cruelty. 
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Neither  does  there  appear  any  reason  to  wish  self-Jove 
were  weaker  in  the  generaUty  of  the  world  than  it  is. 
The  influence  which  it  has  seems  plainly  owing  to  its 
being  constant  and  habitual,  which  it  cannot  but  be,  and 
not  to  the  degree  or  strength  of  it.  Every  caprice  of  the 
imagination,  every  curiosity  of  the  understanding,  every 
affection  of  the  heart,  is  perpetually  showing  its  weak- 
ness, by  prevailing  over  it.  Men  daily,  hourly  sacrifice 
the  greatest  known  interest,  to  fancy,  inquisitiveness, 
love,  or  hatred,  any  vagrant  inclination.  The  thing  to 
be  lamented  is,  not  that  men  have  so  great  regard  to 
their  own  good  or  interest  in  the  present  world,  for  they 
have  not  enough  ;*  but  that  they  have  so  little  to  the 
good  of  others.  And  this  seems  plainly  owing  to  their 
being  so  much  engaged  in  the  gratification  of  particular 
passions  unfriendly  to  benevolence,  and  which  happen 
to  be  most  prevalent  in  them,  much  more  than  to  self- 
love.  As  a  proof  of  this  may  be  observed,  that  there  is 
no  character  more  void  of  friendship,  gratitude,  natural 
affection,  love  to  their  country,  common  justice,  or  more 
equally  and  uniformly  hard-hearted,  than  the  abandoned 

in,  what  is  called,  the  way  of  pleasure  hard-hearted 

and  totally  without  feeling  in  behalf  of  others;  except 
when  they  cannot  escape  the  sight  of  distress,  and  so  are 
interrupted  by  it  in  their  pleasures.  And  yet  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  call  such  an  abandoned  course  of  pleasure  interest- 
ed, when  the  person  engaged  in  it  knows  beforehand, 
goes  on  under  the  feeling  and  apprehension,  that  it  will  be 
as  ruinous  to  himself,  as  to  those  who  depend  upon  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  to 
cultivate  within  themselves  the  principle  of  self-love  ;  if 
they  were  to  accustom  themselves  often  to  set  down 
and  consider,  what  was  the  greatest  happiness  they  were 
capable  of  attaining  for  themselves  in  this  life,  and  if  self- 
love  were  so  strong  and  prevalent,  as  that  they  would 
uniformly  pursue  this  their  supposed  chief  temporal  good, 
without  being  diverted  from  it  by  any  particular  passion; 
it  would  manifestly  prevent  numberless  follies  and  vices. 
This  was  in  a  great  measure  the  Epicurean  system  of 
philosophy.    It  is  indeed  by  no  means  the  reUgioxis  or 
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even  moral  institution  of  life.  Yet,  with  all  the  mistakes 
liien  would  fall  into  about  interest,  it  would  be  less  mis- 
chievous than  the  extravagances  of  mere  appetite,  will, 
and  pleasure :  for  certainly  self-lovej  though  confined  to 
the  interest  of  this  life,  is,  of  the  two,  a  much  better  guide 
tiian  passion,*  which  has  absolutely  no  bound  nor  mea- 
sure, but  what  is  set  to  it  by  this  self-love,  or  moral 
considerations. 

From  the  distinction  above  made  between  self-love, 
and  the  several  particular  principles  or  affections  in  our 
nature,  we  may  see  how  good  ground  there  was  for  that 
assertion,  maintained  by  the  several  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy  against  the  Epicureans,  namely,  that  virtue 
is  to  be  pursued  as  an  end,  eligible  in  and  for  itself. 
For,  if  there  be  any  principles  or  affections  in  the  mind 
of  man  distinct  from  self-love,  that  the  things  those 
principles  tend  towards,  or  that  the  objects  of  those 
affections  are,  each  of  them,  in  themselves  eligible,  to 
be  pursued  upon  its  own  account,  and  to  be  rested  in 
as  an  end,  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  such  principle 
or  affection.t  They  indeed  asserted  much  higher  things 
of  virtue,  and  with  very  good  reason ;  but  to  say  thus 
much  of  it,  that  it  is  to  be  pursued  for  itself,  is  to  say  no 
more  of  it,  than  may  truly  be  said  of  the  object  of  every 
natural  affection  whatever. 

The  question,  which  was  a  few  years  ago  disputed  in 
France,  concerning  the  love  of  God,  which  was  there 
called  enthusiasm,  as  it  will  every  where  by  the  gener- 
ality of  the  world ;  this  question,  I  say,  answers  in 
religion  to  that  old  one  in  morals  now  mentioned.  And 
both  of  them  are,  I  think,  fully  determined  by  the  same 
observation,  namely,  that  the  very  nature  of  affection, 
the  idea  itself,  necessarily  implies  resting  in  its  object  as 
an  end. 

I  shall  not  here  add  any  thing  further  to  what  I  have 
said  in  the  two  Discourses  upon  that  most  important 
subject,  but  only  this :  that  if  we  are  constituted  such 
sort  of  creatures,  as  from  our  very  nature  to  feel  certain 
affections  or  movements  of  mind,  upon  the  sight  or  con- 
templation of  the  meanest  inanimate  part  of  the  creation, 
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for  the  flowers  of  the  field  have  their  beauty;  certairly 
there  must  be  somewhat  due  to  him  himself,  who  is  the 
Author  and  Cause  of  all  things;  who  is  more  intimately 
present  to  us  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  and  with  whom 
we  have  a  nearer  and  more  constant  intercourse,  than 
we  can  have  with  any  creature:  there  must  be  some 
movements  of  mind  and  heart  which  correspond  to  his 
perfections,  or  of  which  those  perfections  are  the  natural 
object:  and  that  when  we  are  commanded  to  lave  the 
Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  mind, 
and  with  all  our  soul;  somewhat  more  must  be  meant 
than  merely  that  we  live  in  hope  of  rewards  or  fear  of 
punishments  from  him;  somewhat  more  than  this  must 
be  intended:  though  these  regards  themselves  are  most 
just  and  reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  be  often 
recollected  in  such  a  world  as  this. 

It  may  be  proper  just  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  he 
is  not  to  look  for  any  particular  reason  for  the  choice  ot 
the  greatest  part  of  these  Discourses ;  their  being  taken 
from  amongst  many  others,  preached  in  the  same  place, 
through  a  course  of  eight  years,  being  in  great  measure 
accidental.  Neither  is  he  to  expect  to  find  any  other 
connexion  between  them,  than  that  uniformity  of  thought 
and  design,  which  will  always  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  same  person,  when  he  writes  with  simplicity  and 
in  earnest. 


stanhope,  Sept.  16, 1729. 
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SERMON  I. 


UPON  HUMAN  NATURE. 

For  as  roe  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office :  so  we  being  many  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and 
every  one  members  one  of  another. — Rom.  xii.  4,  5. 

The  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament  have  all  of  them  a 
particular  reference  to  the  condition  and  usages  of  the 
Christian  world  at  the  time  they  were  written.  There- 
fore as  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood,  unless 
that  condition  and  those  usages  are  known  and  attended 
to :  so  further,  though  they  be  known,  yet  if  they  be  dis- 
continued or  changed;  exhortations,  precepts,  and  il- 
lustrations of  things,  which  refer  to  such  circumstances 
now  ceased  or  altered,  cannot  at  this  time  be  urged  in 
that  manner,  and  with  that  force  which  they  were  to  the 
primitive  Christians.  Thus  the  text  now  before  us,  in 
its  first  intent  and  design,  relates  to  the  decent  manage- 
ment of  those  extraordinary  gifts  which  were  then  in 
the  church,*  but  which  are  now  totally  ceased.  And 
even  as  to  the  allusion  that  we  are  one  body  in  Christ; 
though  what  the  Apostle  here  intends  is  equally  true  of 
Christians  in  all  circumstances ;  and  the  consideration  of 
it  is  plainly  still  an  additional  motive,  over  and  above 
moral  considerations,  to  the  discharge  of  the  several 
duties  and  offices  of  a  Christian:  yet  it  is  manifest  this 
allusion  must  have  appeared  with  much  greater  force  to 
those,  who,  by  the  many  difficulties  they  went  through 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  were  led  to  keep  always  in 
view  the  relation  they  stood  in  to  their  Saviour,  who  had 
undergone  the  same;  to  those,  who,  from  the  idolatries 
of  all  around  them,  and  their  ill-treatment,  were  taught 
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to  consider  themselves  as  not  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  but  as  a  distinct  society  of  themselves ;  with  laws 
and  ends,  and  principles  of  life  and  action,  quite  contrary 
to  those  which  the  world  professed  themselves  at  that 
time  influenced  by.  Hence  the  relation  of  a  Christian 
was  by  them  considered  as  nearer  than  that  of  affinity 
and  blood;  and  they  almost  literally  esteemed  themselves 
as  members  one  of  another. 

It  cannot  indeed  possibly  be  denied,  that  our  being 
God's  creatures,  and'  virtue  being  the  natural  law  we  are 
born  under,  and  the  whole  constitution  of  man  being 
plainly  adapted  to  it,  are  prior  obligations  to  piety  and 
virtue,  than  the  consideration  that  God  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  save  it,  and  the  motives  which  arise  from 
the  peculiar  relation  of  Christians,  as  members  one  of 
another  under  Christ  our  head.  However,  though  all 
this  be  allowed,  as  it  expressly  is  by  the  inspired  writers ; 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  Christians  at  the  time  of  the  reve- 
lation, and  immediately  after,  could  not  but  insist  mostly 
upon  considerations  of  this  latter  kind. 

These  observations  show  the  original  particular  refer- 
ence of  the  text;  and  the  peculiar  force  with  which  the 
thing  intended  by  the  allusion  in  it,  must  have  been  felt 
by  the  primitive  Christian  world.  They  likewise  afford 
a  reason  for  treating  it  at  this  time  in  a  more  general  way. 

The  relation  which  the  several  parts  or  members  of 
the  natural  body  have  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole 
body,  is  here  compared  to  the  relation  which  each  par- 
ticular person  in  society  has  to  other  particular  persons 
and  to  the  whole  society;  and  the  latter  is  intended  to 
be  illustrated  by  the  former.  And  if  there  be  a  likeness 
between  these  two  relations,  the  consequence  is  ob- 
vious: that  the  latter  shows  us  we  were  intended  to  do 
good  to  others,  as  the  former  shows  us  that  the  several 
members  of  the  natural  body  were  intended  to  be  instru- 
onents  of  good  to  each  other  and  to  tl«c  whole  body.  But 
as  there  is  scarce  any  ground  for  a  comparison  between 
society  and  the  mere  material  body,  this  without  the 
mind  being  a  dead  unactive  thing;  much  less  can  the 
comparison  be  carried  to  any  length.  And  since  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  several  members  as  having  distinct 
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oflBces,  which  imphes  the  mind ;  it  cannot  be  thought  an 
unallowable  liberty,  instead  of  the  body  and  its  members, 
to  substitute  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  all  the  variety 
of  internal  principles  which  belong  to  it.  And  then  the 
comparison  will  be  between  the  nature  of  man  as  re- 
specting self,  and  tending  to  private  good,  his  own  pre- 
servation and  happiness ;  and  the  nature  of  man  as  hav- 
ing  respect  to  society,  and  tending  to  promote  public 
good,  the  happiness  of  that  society.  These  ends  do  in- 
deed perfectly  coincide ;  and  to  aim  at  public  and  private 
good  are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent,  that  they  mutu- 
ally promote  each  other :  yet  in  the  following  discourse 
they  must  be  considered  as  entirely  distinct;  otherwise 
the  nature  of  man  as  tending  to  one,  or  as  tending  to 
the  other,  cannot  be  compared.  There  can  no  com- 
parison be  made,  without  considering  the  things  com- 
pared as  distinct  and  different. 

From  this  review  and  comparison  of  the  nature  of 
man  as  respecting  self,  and  as  respecting  society,  it  will 
])lainly  appear,  that  there  are  as  real  and  the  same  kind 
o  f  indications  in  human  nature,  that  ice  were  made  for  so- 
ciety and  to  do  good  to  our  fellow  creatures;  as  that  we 
were  intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  life  and  health  and 
private  good:  and  that  the  same  objections  lie  against  one 
of  these  assertions,  as  against  the  other.  For, 

First,  There  is  a  natural  principle  of  benevolence*  in 

*  Suppose  a  man  of  learning  to  be  writing  a  grave  book  upon  human  nature,  and 
to  show  in  several  parts  of  it  tliat  he  liad  an  insight  into  the  subject  lie  was  consiiier- 
ing ;  amongst  other  things,  the  following  one  would  require  to  be  accounted  for ;  the 
appearance  of  benevolence  or  good-will  in  men  towards  each  other  in  the  instances 
of  natural  relation,  and  in  others.*  Cautious  of  being  deceived  with  outward  show, 
Ue  retires  within  himself  to  see  exactly,  what  that  is  in  the  mind  of  man  from  whence 
this  appearance  proceeds  ;  and,  upon  deep  reflection,  asserts  the  principle  in  the 
mind  to  be  only  the  love  of  power,  and  delight  in  the  exercise  of  it.  \Vonld  not 
every  body  think  here  was  a  mistake  of  one  won!  for  another  ?  that  the  philosopher 
was  contemplating  and  accounting  for  some  oilier  human  actions,  some  other  beha- 
viour of  man  to  man  ?  And  could  any  one  be  tlioroiiglily  satisfied,  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  benevolence  or  good  will  was  re:illy  the  affection  meant,  but  only  by- 
being  made  to  understand  that  this  learned  perxm  had  a  general  hypothesis,  to  which 
the  appearance  of  good-will  could  no  otherwise  be  reconciled  ?  That  what  hiis  thU 
appearance  is  often  nothing  but  ambition  ;  thai  delight  in  superiority  often  (suppose 
always)  mixes  itself  with  benevolence,  only  makes  it  more  specious  to  call  it  ambi- 
tion than  hunger,  of  the  two  :  but  in  reality  that  passion  does  no  more  account  for 
the  whole  appearances  of  good-will  than  this  appetite  does.  Is  there  not  often  the 
appearance  of  one  man's  wisliiiig  that  good  to  another,  which  he  knows  himself  un- 
able to  procure  him  ;  and  rejoicing  in  it,  though  bestowed  by  a  third  person  ?  And 
can  love  of  power  any  way  possibly  come  in  to  account  for  this  desire  or  dellgbt  ? 

*  Hobbea  of  Hum>a  Nature,  c.  is.  i  T 
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man;  which  is  in  some  degree  to  society,  what  self-loroe 
is  to  the  individual.  And  if  there  be  in  mankind  any 
disposition  to  friendship ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
compassion,  for  compassion  is  momentary  love  ;  if  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  the  paternal  or  filial  affections ;  if 
there  be  any  affection  in  human  nature,  the  object  and 
end  of  which  is  the  good  of  another;  this  is  itself  bene- 
volence, or  the  love  of  another.  Be  it  ever  so  short,  be 
it  in  ever  so  low  a  degree,  or  ever  so  unhappily  con- 
fined ;  it  proves  the  assertion,  and  points  out  what  we 
were  designed  for,  as  really  as  though  it  were  in  a  higher 
degree  and  more  extensive.  I  must  however  remind 
you  that  though  benevolence  and  self-love  are  different; 
though  the  former  tends  most  directly  to  public  good, 
and  the  latter  to  private:  yet  they  are  so  perfectly  coin- 
is  there  not  often  the  appearance  of  men's  distinguishing  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, preferring  one  before  another,  to  do  good  to,  in  cases  where  love  of  power  can- 
not in  the  least  account  for  the  distinction  and  preference?  For  this  principle  can 
no  otherwise  distinguish  between  objects,  than  as  it  is  a  greater  instance  and  exertion 
of  power  to  do  good  to  one  rather  than  to  another.  Again,  suppose  good-will  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  be  nothing  but  delight  in  the  exercise  of  power :  men  might  indeed 
be  restrained  by  distant  and  accidental  consideration  ;  but  these  restraints  being  re- 
moved, they  would  have  a  disposition  to,  and  delight  in  mischief  as  an  exercise  and 
proof  of  power :  and  this  disposition  and  delight  would  arise  from,  or  be  the  same 
principle  in  the  mind,  as  a  disposition  to,  and  delight  in  charity.  Thus  cnielty,  as 
distinct  from  envy  and  resentment,  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  the  mind  of  man  as 
good-will :  that  one  tends  to  the  happiness,  the  other  to  the  misery  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  is,  it  seems,  merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  which  the  mind  has  not 
the  least  regard  to.  These  are  the  absurdities  which  even  men  of  capacity  run  into, 
when  they  have  occasion  to  belie  their  nature,  and  will  perversely  disclaim  that 
image  of  God  which  was  originally  stamped  upon  it,  the  traces  of  which,  however 
faint,  are  plainly  discernible  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

If  any  person  can  in  earnest  doubt,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  good-will  in 
one  man  towards  another;  (for  the  question  is  not  concerning  either  the  degree  or 
extensiveness  of  it,  but  concerning  the  affection  itself:)  let  it  be  observed,  that 
whether  man  be  thus,  or  otherwise  constituted,  what  is  the  inward  frame  in  this  parti- 
cular, is  a  mere  question  of  fact  or  natural  history,  not  proveable  immediately  by 
reason.  It  is  therefore  to  be  judged  of  and  determined  in  the  same  way  other  facts 
or  matters  of  natural  history  are :  by  appealing  to  the  external  senses,  or  inward  per- 
ceptions, respectively,  as  the  matter  under  consideration  is  cognizable  by  one  or  the 
other  :  by  arguing  from  acknowledged  facts  and  actions  ;  for  a  great  number  of  ac- 
tions in  the  same  kind,  in  different  circumstances,  and  respecting  different  objects 
will  prove  to  a  certainty,  what  principles  they  do  not,  and,  to  the  greatest  probability, 
■what  principles  they  do  proceed  from :  and  lastly,  by  the  testimony  of  mankind. 
Now  that  there  is  some  degree  of  benevolence  amongst  men,  may  be  as  strongly  and 
plainly  proved  in  all  these  ways,  as  it  could  possibly  be  proved,  supposing  there  was 
this  affection  in  our  nature.  And  should  any  one  think  fit  to  assert,  that  resentment 
in  the  mind  of  man  was  absolutely  nothing  but  reasonable  concern  for  our  own  safety, 
the  falsity  of  this,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  that  passion,  could  be  shown  in  no 
otlier  way  than  those  in  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  tomt 
degree  as  real  good-will  in  man  towards  man.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  seeds  of  it  be 
implanted  in  our  nature  by  God.  There  is,  it  is  owned,  much  left  for  us  to  do  upon 
our  own  heart  and  temper ;  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  to  call  it  forth,  to  exercise  it  in 
a  steady,  uniform  manner.    This  is  our  work  ;  this  is  virtue  and  religion. 
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cident,  that  the  greatest  satisfactions  to  ourselves  depend 
upon  our  having  benevolence  in  a  due  degree ;  and  that 
self-love  is  one  chief  security  of  our  right  behaviour 
towards  society.  It  may  be  added,  that  their  mutual 
coinciding,  so  that  we  can  scarce  promote  one  without 
the  other,  is  equally  a  proof  that  we  were  made  for  both. 

Secondly,  This  will  further  appear,  from  observing 
that  the  several  passions  and  affections,  which  are  dis- 
tinct* both  from  benevolence  and  self-love,  do  in 
general  contribute  and  lead  us  to  public  good  as  really  as 
to  private.  It  might  be  thought  too  minute  and  parti- 
cular, and  would  carry  us  too  great  a  length,  to  distin- 
guish between  and  compare  together  the  several  passions 
or  appetites  distinct  from  benevolence,  whose  primary 
use  and  intention  is  the  security  and  good  of  society; 
and  the  passions  distinct  from  self-love,  whose  primary 
intention  and  design  is  the  security  and  good  of  the  in- 
dividual.t    It  is  enough  to  the  present  argument,  that 

*  Every  body  makes  a  distinction  between  self-love,  and  the  several  particular 
passions,  appetites,  and  aflFeotions  ;  and  yet  they  are  often  confounded  a^in.  That 
they  are  totally  different,  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  distinguish  between  the 
passions  and  appetites  themselves,  and  endeavouring  after  the  means  of  their  gratifi- 
cation. Consider  the  appetite  of  hunger,  and  tlie  desire  of  esteem  :  these  being  the 
occasion  both  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  cooUest  self  -love,  as  well  as  the  appetites  and 
passions  themselves,  may  put  us  upon  making  use  of  the  proper  methods  of  obtaining 
that  pleasure,  and  avoiding  that  pain ;  but  the  feelings  themselves,  the  pain  of  liunger 
and  shame,  and  the  delioht  from  esteem,  are  no  more  self-love  than  they  are  any 
thing  in  the  world.  Though  a  man  hated  himself,  he  would  as  much  feel  the  pain 
of  hunger  as  he  would  that  of  the  gout:  and  it  is  plainly  supposable  there  maybe 
creatures  with  self-love  in  them  to  the  highest  degree,  who  may  l)e  quite  insensible 
and  indifferent  (as  men  in  some  cases  are)  to  the  contempt  and  esteem  of  those, 
upon  whom  their  happiness  does  not  in  some  further  respects  depend.  And  as  self- 
love  and  the  several  particular  passions  and  appetites  are  in  themselves  totally  dif- 
ferent ;  so,  that  some  actions  proceed  from  one,  and  some  from  the  other,  will  be 
manifest  to  any  who  will  observe  the  two  following  very  supposable  cases.  One  man 
rushes  upon  certain  ruin  for  the  gratification  of  a  present  desire  :  nobixly  will  call  iho 
principle  of  this  action  self-love.  Suppose  another  man  to  go  through  some  labori- 
ous work  upon  promise  of  a  great  reward,  without  any  distinct  knowledge  what  the 
reward  will  be  :  this  course  of  action  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  particular  pa'^sion. 
The  former  of  these  actions  is  plainly  to  be  imputed  to  some  particular  passion  or 
affection,  the  latter  as  plainly  to  the  general  affection  or  principle  of  seU'love. 
That  there  are  some  particular  pursuits  or  actions  concerning  which  we  cannot  de. 
termine  how  far  they  are  owing  to  one,  and  how  far  to  the  other,  proceeds  from  this 
that  the  two  principles  are  frequently  mixed  together,  and  run  up  into  each  other. 
This  distinction  is  further  explained  in  the  eleventh  sennon. 

■}•  If  any  desire  to  see  this  distinction  and  comparison  made  in  a  particular  instance, 
the  appetite  and  passion  now  mentioned  may  serve  for  one.  Hunger  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  private  appetite  ;  because  the  enil  for  which  it  was  given  us  is  the 
preser\'ation  of  the  individual.  Desire  of  esteem  is  a  public  passion  ;  because  the 
end  for  which  it  was  given  us  is  to  regulate  our  behaviour  towards  society.  The 
respect  which  this  lias  to  private  good  is  as  remote  as  the  respect  that  has  to  public 
gflod  :  and  the  appetite  is  no  more  self-love,  than  the  passion  is  benevolence.  The 
«l>ject  and  end  of  the  former  is  merely  food ;  the  object  and  end  of  the  latter  is 
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desire  of  esteem  from  others,  contempt  and  esteem  of 
them,  love  of  society  as  distinct  from  affection  to  the 
good  of  it,  indignation  against  successful  vice,  that  these 
are  public  affections  or  passions ;  have  an  immediate  re- 
spect to  others,  naturally  lead  us  to  regulate  our  be- 
haviour in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  of  service  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  If  any  or  all  of  these  may  be  consi- 
dered likewise  as  private  affections,  as  tending  to  private 
good ;  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  public  af- 
fections too,  or  destroy  the  good  influence  of  them  upon 
society,  and  their  tendency  to  public  good.  It  may  be 
added,  that  as  persons  without  any  conviction  from  reason 
of  the  desirableness  of  life,  would  yet  of  course  preserve 
it  merely  from  the  appetite  of  hunger;  so  by  acting 
merely  from  regard  (suppose)  to  reputation,  without 
any  consideration  of  the  good  of  others,  men  often  con- 
tribute to  pubUc  good.  In  both  these  instances  they  are 
plainly  instruments  in  the  hands  of  another,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  to  carry  on  ends,  the  preservation  of  the 
individual  and  good  of  society,  which  they  themselves 
have  not  in  their  view  or  intention.  The  sum  is,  men 
have  various  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affec- 
tions, quite  distinct  both  from  self-love  and  from  bene- 
volence: all  of  these  have  a  tendency  to  promote  both 
public  and  private  good,  and  may  be  considered  as 
respecting  others  and  ourselves  equally  and  in  common: 
but  some  of  them  seem  most  immediately  to  respect 
others,  or  tend  to  public  good ;  others  of  them  most  im- 
mediately to  respect  self,  or  tend  to  private  good:  as  the 
former  are  not  benevolence,  so  the  latter  are  not  self- 
love:  neither  sort  are  instances  of  our  love  either  to  our- 
selves or  others ;  but  only  instances  of  our  Maker's  care 
and  love  both  of  the  individual  and  the  species,  and 
proofs  that  he  intended  we  should  be  instruments  of 
good  to  each  other,  as  well  as  that  we  should  be  so  to 
ourselves. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  principle  of  reflection  in  men,  by 
which  they  distinguish  between,  approve  and  disapprove 


merely  esteem  :  but  the  latter  can  do  more  be  ratified,  witiiont  contribnling  to  the 
gouil  of  society;  than  the  former  can  be  gratified,  without  contribuUug  to  the  preser* 
TsUon  of  the  individual. 
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their  own  actions.  We  are  plainly  constituted  such  sort 
of  creatures  as  to  reflect  upon  our  own  nature.  The 
mind  can  take  a  view  of  what  passes  within  itself,  its 
propensions,  aversions,  passions,  affections,  as  respecting 
such  objects,  and  in  such  degrees ;  and  of  the  several  ac- 
tions consequent  thereupon.  In  this  survey  it  approves 
of  one,  disapproves  of  another,  and  towards  a  third  is  af- 
fected in  neither  of  these  ways,  but  is  quite  indifferent. 
This  principle  in  man,  by  which  he  approves  or  disap- 
proves his  heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  conscience;  for 
this  is  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  though  sometimes  it 
is  used  so  as  to  take  in  more.  And  that  this  faculty 
tends  to  restrain  men  from  doing  mischief  to  each  other^ 
and  leads  them  to  do  good,  is  too  manifest  to  need 
being  insisted  upon.  Thus  a  parent  has  the  affection  of 
love  to  his  children:  this  leads  him  to  take  care  of,  to 
educate,  to  make  due  provision  for  them ;  the  natural  af- 
fection leads  to  this:  but  the  reflection  that  it  is  his 
proper  business,  what  belongs  to  him,  that  it  is  right  and 
commendable  so  to  do;  this  added  to  the  affection  be- 
comes a  much  more  settled  principle,  and  carries  him  on 
through  more  labour  and  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  his 
children,  than  he  would  undergo  from  that  affection 
alone,  if  he  thought  it,  and  the  course  of  action  it  led  to, 
either  indifferent  or  criminal.  This  indeed  is  impossi- 
ble, to  do  that  which  is  good  and  not  to  approve  of  it; 
for  which  reason  they  are  frequently  not  considered  as 
distinct,  though  they  really  are:  for  men  often  approve 
of  the  actions  of  others,  which  they  will  not  imitate,  and 
likewise  do  that  which  they  approve  not.  It  cannot 
possibly  be  denied,  that  there  is  this  principle  of  reflec- 
tion or  conscience  in  human  nature.  Suppose  a  man  to 
relieve  an  innocent  person  in  great  distress;  suppose  the 
same  man  afterwards,  in  the  fury  of  anger,  to  do  the 
greatest  mischief  to  a  person  who  had  given  no  just  cause 
of  offence;  to  aggravate  the  injury,  add  the  circumstances 
of  former  friendship,  and  obligation  from  the  injured 
person;  let  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  done  these 
two  different  actions,  coolly  reflect  upon  them  afterwards^ 
without  regard  to  their  consequences  to  himself :  to  as- 
sert that  any  common  man  would  be  affected  in  the 
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same  way  towards  these  different  actions,  that  he  would 
make  no  distinction  between  them,  but  approve  or  dis- 
approve them  equally,  is  too  glaring  a  falsity  to  need 
being  confuted.  There  is  therefore  this  principle  of  re- 
flection or  conscience  in  mankind.  It  is  needless  to 
compare  ihe  respect  it  has  to  private  good,  with  the  re- 
spect it  has  to  public ;  since  it  plainly  tends  as  much  to 
the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  is  commonly  thought  to 
tend  chiefly  to  the  latter.  This  faculty  is  now  mentioned 
merely  as  another  part'  in  the  inward  frame  of  man, 
pointing  out  to  us  in  some  degree  what  we  are  intended 
for,  and  as  what  will  naturally  and  of  course  have  some 
influence.  The  particular  place  assigned  to  it  by  nature, 
what  authority  it  has,  and  how  great  influence  it  ought 
have,  shall  be  hereafter  considered. 

From  this  comparison  of  benevolence  and  self-love, 
of  our  public  and  private  affections,  of  the  courses  of  life 
they  lead  to,  and  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
science as  respecting  each  of  them,  it  is  as  manifest,  that 
we  loere  made  for  society,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
it ;  as  that  we  were  intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  life, 
and  health,  and  private  good. 

And  from  this  whole  review  must  be  given  a  different  - 
draught  of  human  nature  from  what  we  are  often  pre- 
sented with.  Mankind  are  by  nature  so  closely  united, 
there  is  such  a  correspondence  between  the  inward  sen- 
sations of  one  man  and  those  of  another,  that  disgrace  is 
as  much  avoided  as  bodily  pain,  and  to  be  the  object  of 
esteem  and  love  as  much  desired  as  any  external  goods : 
and  in  many  particular  cases,  persons  are  carried  on  to 
do  good  to  others,  as  the  end  their  affection  tends  to  and 
rests  in  ;  and  manifest  that  they  find  real  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  in  this  course  of  behaviour.  There  is  such  a 
natural  principle  of  attraction  in  man  towards  man,  that 
having  trod  the  same  tract  of  land,  having  breathed  in 
the  same  climate,  barely  having  been  in  the  same  arti- 
ficial district  or  division,  becomes  the  occasion  of  con- 
tracting acquaintances  and  familiarities  many  years  after: 
for  any  thing  may  serve  the  purpose.  Thus  relations 
merely  nominal  are  sought  and  invented,  not  by  gover- 
nors, but  by  the  lowest  of  the  people;  which  are  found 
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sufficient  to  hold  mankind  together  in  Uttle  fraternities 
and  copartnerships:  weak  ties  indeed,  and  what  may 
afford  fund  enough  for  ridicule,  if  they  are  absurdly  con- 
sidered as  the  real  principles  of  that  union:  but  they  are 
in  truth  merely  the  occasions,  as  any  thing  may  be  of 
any  thing,  upon  which  our  nature  carries  us  on  accord- 
ing to  its  own  previous  bent  and  bias;  which  occasions 
therefore  would  be  nothing  at  all,  were  there  not  this 
prior  disposition  and  bias  of  nature.  Men  are  so  much 
one  body,  that  in  a  peculiar  manner  they  feel  for  each 
other,  shame,  sudden  danger,  resentment,  honour,  pros- 
perity, distress ;  one  or  another,  or  all  of  these,  from  the 
social  nature  in  general,  from  benevolence,  upon  the 
occasion  of  natural  relation,  acquaintance,  protection, 
dependence;  each  of  these  being  distinct  cements  of 
society.  And  therefore  to  have  no  restraint  from,  no 
regard  to  others  in  our  behaviour,  is  the  speculative 
absurdity  of  considering  ourselves  as  single  and  inde- 
pendent, as  having  nothing  in  our  nature  which  has  re- 
spect to  our  fellow  creatures,  reduced  to  action  and 
practice.  And  this  is  the  same  absurdity,  as  to  suppose 
a  hand,  or  any  part,  to  have  no  natural  respect  to  any 
other,  or  to  the  whole  body. 

But  allowing  all  this,  it  may  be  asked,  "  Has  not  man 
dispositions  and  principles  within,  which  lead  him  to  do 
evil  to  others,  as  well  as  to  do  good?  Whence  come 
the  many  miseries  else,  which  men  are  the  authors  and 
instruments  of  to  each  other?"  These  questions,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  foregoing  discourse,  may  be  answer- 
ed by  asking,  Has  not  man  also  dispositions  and  prin- 
ciples within,  which  lead  him  to  do  evil  to  himself  as  well 
as  good.f^  Whence  come  the  many  miseries  else,  sick- 
ness, pain,  and  death,  which  men  are  instruments  and 
authors  of  to  themselves? 

It  may  be  tiiought  more  easy  to  answer  one  of  these 

questions  than  the  other,  but  the  answer  to  both  is  really 

the  same;  that  mankind  have  ungoverned  passions  which 

they  will  gratify  at  any  rate,  as  well  to  the  injury  of 

■others,  as  in  contradiction  to  known  private  interest:  but 

that  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  self-hatred,  so  neither 

is  there  any  such  thing  as  ill-will  in  one  man  towards 
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another,  emulation  and  resentment  being  away;  whereas 
there  is  plainly  benevolence  or  good-will;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  love  of  injustice,  oppression,  treachery,  in- 
gratitude; but  only  eager  desires  after  such  and  sucK 
external  goods;  which,  according  to  a  very  ancient  ob- 
servation, the  most  abandoned  would  choose  to  obtain  by 
innocent  means,  if  they  were  as  easy,  and  as  effectual  to 
their  end :  that  even  emulation  and  resentment,  by  any  one 
who  will  consider  what  these  passions  really  are  in  na- 
ture,* will  be  found  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  this  objec- 
tion :  and  that  the  principles  and  passions  in  the  mind  of, 
man,  which  are  distinct  both  from  self-love  and  benevo- 
lence, primarily  and  most  directly  lead  to  right  behaviour 
with  regard  to  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  only  second- 
arily and  accidentally  to  what  is  evil.  Thus,  though  men, 
to  avoid  the  shame  of  one  villany,  are  sometimes  guilty  of 
a  greater,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  original  tendency 
of  shame  is  to  prevent  the  doing  of  shameful  actions; 
and  its  leading  men  to  conceal  such  actions  when  done, 
is  only  in  consequence  of  their  being  done ;  i.  e.  of  the 
passion's  not  having  answered  its  first  end. 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  are  persons  in  the  world,  who 
are  in  great  measure  without  the  natural  affections  to- 
wards their  fellow  creatures:  there  are  likewise  instances 
of  persons  without  the  common  natural  affections  to 
themselves:  but  the  nature  of  man  is  not  to  be  judged 
of  by  either  of  these,  but  by  what  appears  in  the  common 
world,  in  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  be  thought  very  strange,  if  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  account  of  human  nature,  and  make 
out  the  justness  of  the  foregoing  comparison,  it  should, 
be  added,  that,  from  what  appears,  men  in  fact  as  much, 
and  as  often  contradict  that  part  of  their  nature  which, 
respects  self,  and  which  leads  them  to  their  own  private 

*  Enuilalioi)  is  iiKTcly  the  desire  and  hope  of  equality  with,  or  superiority  over 
others,  with  whom  we  compare  ourst  Ives.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  othet- 
grief tlie  nulur;il  passion,  but  only  that  want  wliich  is  implied  in  desire.  However 
Uiis  may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  llie  occision  of  !;ri  at  grief.  To  desire  the  attainment' 
of  tliis  equality  or  superiority  by  the  particular  means  ot  others  being  brought  down 
to  our  own  level,  or  below  it,  is,  1  think,  the  disluict  notion  of  envy.  From  whence 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  real  end,  wjiicli  the  natural  pas>ion  emulation,  and  which., 
the  uulaw  tul  one  envy  aims  at,  is  t  Xac.ly  the  same ;  namely,  that  equality  or  superi- 
ority:  and  cunsequen.ly,  liiat  to  do  niisCuief  is  not  the  end  of  envy,  but  merely  tlie 
means  it  makes  use  of  to  attain  its  end.    As  to  n  seiilmeiit,  see  the  eighth  sermon. 
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good  and  happiness ;  as  they  contradict  that  pari  of  it 
which  respects  society,  and  tends  to  public  good:  that 
there  are  as  few  persons,  who  attain  the  greatest  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  which  they  might  attain  in  the 
present  world;  as  who  do  the  greatest  good  to  others 
which  they  might  do;  nay,  that  there  are  as  few  who 
can  be  said  really  and  in  earnest  to  aim  at  one,  as  at  the 
other.  Take  a  survey  of  mankind :  the  world  in  general, 
the  good  and  bad,  almost  without  exception,  equally  are 
agreed,  that  were  religion  out  of  the  case,  the  happiness 
of  the  present  life  would  consist  in  a  manner  wholly  in 
riches,  honours,  sensual  gratifications;  insomuch  that  one 
scarce  hears  a  reflection  made  upon  prudence,  life,  con- 
duct, but  upon  this  supposition.  Yet  on  the  contrary, 
that  persons  in  the  greatest  affluence  of  fortune  are  no 
happier  than  such  as  have  only  a  competency ;  that  the 
cares  and  disappointments  of  ambition  for  the  most  part 
far  exceed  the  satisfactions  of  it;  as  also  the  miserable 
intervals  of  intemperance  and  excess,  and  the  many  un- 
timely deaths  occasioned  by  a  dissolute  course  of  life  : 
these  things  are  all  seen,  acknowledged,  by  every  one  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  are  thought  no  objections  against,  though 
they  expressly  contradict,  this  universal  principle,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  present  life  consists  in  one  or  other  of 
them.  Whence  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contradiction?  Is 
not  the  middle  way  obvious  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more 
manifest,  than  that  the  happiness  of  life  consists  in  these 
possessed  and  enjoyed  only  to  a  certain  degree;  that  to 
pursue  them  beyond  this  degree,  is  always  attended 
with  more  inconvenience  than  advantage  to  a  man's 
self,  and  often  with  extreme  misery  and  unhappiness. 
Whence  then,  I  say,  is  all  this  absurdity  and  contradic- 
tion ?  Is  it  really  the  result  of  consideration  in  man- 
kind, how  they  may  become  most  easy  to  themselves, 
most  free  from  care,  and  enjoy  the  chief  happiness 
attainable  in  this  world  ?  Or  is  it  not  manifestly  owing 
either  to  this,  that  they  have  not  cool  and  reasonable 
concern  enough  for  themselves  to  consider  wherein  their 
chief  happiness  in  the  present  life  consists ;  or  else,  if 
they  do  consider  it,  that  they  will  not  act  conformably 
to  what  is  the  result  of  that  consideration:  i.  e.  reasona- 
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ble  concern  for  themselves,  or  cool  self-love  is  prevailed 
over  by  passion  and  appetite.  So  that  from  what 
appears,  there  is  no  ground  to  assert  that  those  princi- 
ples in  the  nature  of  man,  which  most  directly  lead  to 
promote  the  go<jd  of  our  fellow  creatures,  are  more 
generally  or  in  a  greater  degree  violated,  than  those, 
which  most  directly  lead  us  to  promote  our  own  private 
good  and  happiness. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  plainly  this.  The  nature  of 
man,  considered  in  his  single  capacity,  and  with  respect 
only  to  the  present  world,  is  adapted  and  leads  him  to 
attain  the  greatest  happiness  he  can  for  liimself  in  the 
present  world.  The  nature  of  man,  considered  in  his 
public  or  social  Capacity,  leads  him  to  a  right  behaviour 
in  society  to  that  course  of  life  which  we  call  virtue. 
Men  follow  or  obey  their  nature  in  both  these  capacities 
and  respects  to  a  "ertain  degree,  but  not  entirely :  their 
actions  do  not  come  up  to  the  whole  of  what  their 
nature  leads  them  to  in  either  of  these  capacities  or 
respects:  and  th-^y  often  violate  their  nature  in  both, 
i.  €.  as  they  neglect  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  to  which  their  nature  leads  them ;  and  are 
injurious,  to  which  their  nature  is  abhorrent ;  so  there 
is  a  manifest  negligence  in  men  of  their  real  happiness 
or  interest  in  the  present  world,  when  that  interest  is 
inconsistent  with  a  present  gratification ;  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  negligently,  nay,  even  knowingly,  are  the 
authors  and  instruments  of  their  own  misery  and  ruin. 
Thus  they  are  as  often  unjust  to  themselves  as  to  others, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  equally  so  to  both  by  the 
same  actions. 
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SERMON  II.  III. 

UPON  HUMAN  NATURE. 

For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves. — Rom.  ii.  14. 

As  speculative  truth  admits  of  different  kinds  of  proof, 
so  likewise  moral  obligations  may  be  shown  by  different 
methods.  If  the  real  nature  of  any  creature  leads  him 
and  is  adapted  to  such  and  such  purposes  only,  or  more 
than  to  any  other;  this  is  a  reason  to  believe  the  author 
of  that  nature  intended  it  for  those  purposes.  Thus 
there  is  no  doubt  the  eye  was  intended  for  us  to  see 
with.  And  the  more  complex  any  constitution  is,  and 
the  greater  variety  of  parts  there  are  which  thus  tend  to 
some  one  end,  the  stronger  is  the  proof  that  such  end 
was  designed.  However,  when  the  inward  frame  of  man 
is  considered  as  any  guide  in  morals,  the  utmost  caution 
must  be  used  that  none  make  peculiarities  in  their  own 
temper,  or  any  thing  which  is  the  effect  of  particular 
customs,  though  observable  in  several,  the  standard  of 
what  is  common  to  the  species;  and  above  all,  that  the 
highest  principle  be  not  forgot  or  excluded,  that  to  which 
belongs  the  adjustment  and  correction  of  all  other  inward 
movements  and  affections :  which  principle  will  of  course 
have  some  influence,  but  which  being  in  nature  supreme, 
as  shall  now  be  shown,  ought  to  preside  over  and  govern 
all  the  rest.  The  difficulty  of  rightly  observing  the  two 
former  cautions;  the  appearance  there  is  of  some  small 
diversity  amongst  mankind  with  respect  to  this  faculty, 
with  respect  to  their  natural  sense  of  moral  good  and 
evil;  and  the  attention  necessary  to  survey  with  any 
exactness  what  passes  within,  have  occasioned  that  it  is 
not  so  much  agreed  what  is  the  standard  of  the  internal 
nature  of  man,  as  of  his  external  form.  Neither  is  this 
last  exactly  settled.  Yet  we  understand  one  another 
when  we  speak  of  the  shape  of  a  human  body:  so  like- 
wise we  do  when  we  speak  of  the  heart  and  inward 
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principles,  how  far  soever  the  standard  is  from  being 
exact  or  precisely  fixed.  There  is  therefore  ground  for 
an  attempt  of  showing  men  to  themselves,  of  showing 
them  what  course  of  life  and  behaviour  their  real  nature 
points  out  and  would  lead  them  to.  Now  obligations  of 
virtue  shown,  and  motives  to  the  practice  of  it  enforced, 
from  a  review  of  the  nature  of  man,  are  to  be  considered 
as  an  appeal  to  each  particular  person's  heart  and  natural 
conscience:  as  the  external  senses  are  appealed  to  for 
the  proof  of  things  cognizable  by  them.  Since  then  our 
inward  feelings,  and  the  perceptions  we  receive  from  our 
external  senses,  are  equally  real;  to  argue  from  the  for- 
mer to  life  and  conduct  is  as  little  liable  to  exception,  as 
to  argue  from  the  latter  to  absolute  speculative  truth. 
A  man  can  as  little  doubt  whether  his  eyes  were  given 
him  to  see  with,  as  he  can  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
science  of  optics^  deduced  from  ocular  experiments. 
And  allowing  the  inward  feeling,  shame;  a  man  can  as 
little  doubt  whether  it  was  given  him  to  prevent  his 
doing  shameful  actions,  as  he  can  doubt  whether  his  eyes 
were  given  him  to  guide  his  steps.  And  as  io  these  in- 
ward feelings  themselves;  that  they  are  real,  that  man 
has  in  his  nature  passions  and  affections,  can  no  more  be 
questioned,  than  that  he  has  external  senses.  Neither 
can  the  former  be  wholly  mistaken;  though  to  a  certain 
degree  liable  to  greater  mistakes  than  the  latter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  several  propensions 
or  instincts,  several  principles  in  the  heart  of  man,  carry 
him  to  society,  and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  it, 
In  a  sense  and  a  manner  in  which  no  inward  principle 
leads  him  to  evil.  These  principles,  propensions,  or  in- 
stincts which  lead  him  to  do  good,  are  approved  of  by  a 
certain  faculty  within,  quite  distinct  from  these  propen- 
sions themselves.  All  this  hath  been  fully  made  out  in 
the  foregoing  discourse. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  What  is  all  this,  though  true,  to 
the  purpose  of  virtue  and  religion  these  require,  not 
only  that  we  do  good  to  others  when  we  are  led  this 
way,  by  benevolence  or  reflection,  happening  to  be 
stronger  than  other  principles,  passions,  or  appetites; 
but  likewise  that  the  whole  character  be  formed  upou 
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thought  and  reflection ;  that  every  action  be  directed  by 
some  determinate  rule,  some  other  rule  than  the  strength 
and  prevalency  of  any  principle  or  passion.    What  sign 
is  there  in  our  nature  (for  the  inquiry  is  only  about  what 
is  to  be  collected  from  thence)  that  this  was  intended  by 
its  Author?    Or  how  does  so  various  and  fickle  a  temper 
as  that  of  man  appear  adapted  thereto It  may  indeed 
be  absurd  and  unnatural  for  men  to  act  without  any  re- 
flection ;  nay,  without  regard  to  that  particular  kind  of 
reflection  which  you  call  conscience;  because  this  does 
belong  to  our  nature.    For  as  there  never  was  a  man 
but  who  approved  one  place,  prospect,  building,  before 
another:  so  it  does  not  appear  that  there  ever  was  a  man 
who  would  not  have  approved  an  action  of  humanity 
rather  than  of  cruelty;  interest  and  passion  being  quite 
out  of  the  case.    But  interest  and  passion  do  come  in, 
and  are  often  too  strong  for  and  prevail  over  reflection 
and  conscience.    Now  as  brutes  have  various  instincts, 
by  which  they  are  carried  on  to  the  end  the  Author  of 
their  nature  intended  them  for:  is  not  man  in  the  same 
condition;  with  this  diff'erence  only,  that  to  his  instincts 
(z.  e,  appetites  and  passions)  is  added  the  principle  of 
reflection  or  conscience.^    And  as  brutes  act  agreeably 
to  their  nature,  in  following  that  principle  or  particular 
instinct  which  for  the  present  is  strongest  in  them:  does 
not  man  likewise  act  agreeably  to  his  nature,  or  obey  the 
law  of  his  creation,  by  following  that  principle,  be  it  pas- 
sion or  conscience,  which  for  the  present  happens  to  be 
strongest  in  him.^^    Thus  diff"erent  men  are  by  their  par- 
ticular nature  hurried  on  to  pursue  honour,  or  riches,  or 
pleasure:  there  are  also  persons  whose  temper  leads 
them  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  kindness,  compassion, 
doing  good  to  their  fellow  creatures:  as  there  are  others 
who  are  given  to  suspend  their  judgment,  to  weigh  and 
consider  things,  and  to  act  upon  thought  and  reflection. 
Let  every  one  then  quietly  follow  his  nature;  as  passion, 
reflection,  appetite,  the  several  parts  of  it,  happen  to  be 
strongest:  but  let  not  the  man  of  virtue  take  upon  him 
to  blame  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  the  dissolute;  since 
these  equally  with  him  obey  and  follow  their  nature. 
Thus,  as  in  some  cases  we  follow  our  nature  in  doing 
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the  works  contained  in  the  law,  so  in  other  cases  we  fol- 
low nature  in  doing  contrary." 

Now  all  this  licentious  talk  entirelj'  goes  upon  a  sup- 
position, that  men  follow  their  nature  in  the  same  sense, 
in  violating  the  known  rules  of  justice  and  honesty  for 
the  sake  of  a  present  gratification,  as  they  do  in  following 
those  rules  when  they  have  no  temptation  to  the  contrary. 
And  if  this  were  true,  that  could  not  be  so  which  St  Paul 
asserts,  that  men  are  hy  nature  a  law  to  themselves.  If 
by  following  nature  were  meant  only  acting  as  we  please, 
it  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  to  speak  of  nature  as  any 
guide  in  morals:  nay  the  very  mention  of  deviating  from 
nature  would  be  absurd;  and  the  mention  of  following 
it,  when  spoken  by  way  of  distinction,  would  absolutely 
have  no  meaning.  For  did  ever  any  one  act  otherwise 
than  as  he  pleased?  And  yet  the  ancients  speak  of 
deviating  from  nature  as  vice;  and  of  following  nature 
so  much  as  a  distinction,  that  according  to  them  the  per- 
fection of  virtue  consists  therein.  So  that  language  itself 
should  teach  people  another  sense  to  the  words  following 
nature,  than  barely  acting  as  we  please.  Let  it  however 
be  observed,  that  though  the  words  human  nature  are  to 
be  explained,  yet  the  real  question  of  this  discourse  is 
not  concerning  the  meaning  of  words,  any  other  than  as 
the  explanation  of  them  may  be  needful  to  make  out  and 
explain  the  assertion,  that  every  man  is  naturally  a  law 
to  himself,  that  every  one  may  find  within  himself  the  rule 
of  right,  and  obligations  to  follow  it.  This  St  Paul  affirms 
in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  this  the  foregoing  objection 
really  denies  by  seeming  to  allow  it.  And  the  objection 
will  be  fully  answered,  and  the  text  before  us  explained, 
by  observing  that  nature  is  considered  in  different  views, 
and  the  word  used  in  diiferent  senses;  and  by  showing 
in  what  view  it  is  considered,  and  in  what  sense  the 
word  is  used,  when  intended  to  express  and  signify  that 
which  is  the  guide  of  life,  that  by  which  men  are  a  law 
to  themselves.  I  say,  the  explanation  of  the  term  will 
be  sufficient,  because  from  thence  it  will  appear,  that  in 
some  senses  of  the  word  nature  cannot  be,  but  that  in 
another  sense  it  manifestly  is,  a  law  to  us. 

I.  By  nature  is  often  meant  no  more  than  some  prin- 
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ciple  in  man,  without  regard  either  to  the  kind  or  degree 
of  it.  Thus  the  passion  of  anger,  and  the  affection  of 
parents  to  their  children,  would  be  called  equally  natural. 
And  as  the  same  person  hath  often  contrary  principles, 
which  at  the  same  time  draw  contrary  ways,  he  may  by 
the  same  action  both  follow  and  contradict  his  nature  in 
this  sense  of  the  word;  he  may  follow  one  passion  and 
contradict  another. 

II.  Nature  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  consisting  in 
those  passions  which  are  strongest,  and  most  influence 
the  actions;  which  being  vicious  ones,  mankind  is  in 
this  sense  naturally  vicious,  or  vicious  by  nature.  Thus 
St  Paul  says  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  walked  according  to  the  spirit  of  disobedience, 
that  they  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath*  They 
could  be  no  otherwise  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  than 
they  were  vicious  by  nature. 

Here  then  are  two  different  senses  of  the  word  nature, 
in  neither  of  which  men  can  at  all  be  said  to  be  a  law  to 
themselves.  They  are  mentioned  only  to  be  excluded; 
to  prevent  their  being  confounded,  as  the  latter  is  in  thf* 
objection,  with  another  sense  of  it,  which  is  now  to  be 
inquired  after  and  explained.  # 

III.  The  apostle  asserts,  that  the  Gentiles  do  by  na- 
ture the  things  contained  in  the  lav).  Nature  is  indeed 
here  put  by  way  of  distinction  from  revelation,  but  yet  it 
is  not  a  mere  negative.  He  intends  to  express  more 
than  that  by  which  they  did  not,  that  by  which  they  did 
the  works  of  the  law;  namely,  by  nature.  It  is  plain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  the  same  in  this  passage 
as  in  the  former,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  evil;  for  in 
this  latter  it  is  spoken  of  as  good;  as  that  by  which  they 
acted,  or  might  have  acted  virtuously.  What  that  is  in 
man  by  which  he  is  naturally  a  law  to  himself,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  words:  Which  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  consciences  also  bear- 
ing witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while  accusing  or 
else  excusing  one  another.  If  there  be  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  works  written  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
vyiiness  of  conscience;  by  the  former  must  be  meant  the 
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natural  disposition  to  kindness  and  compassion,  to  do 
what  is  of  good  report,  to  which  this  apostle  often  refers: 
that  part  of  the  nature  of  man,  treated  of  in  the  foregoing 
discourse,  which  with  very  httle  reflection  and  of  course 
leads  him  to  society,  and  by  means  of  which  he  naturally 
acts  a  just  and  good  part  in  it,  unless  other  passions  or 
interests  lead  him  astray.  Yet  since  other  passions,  and 
regards  to  private  interest,  which  lead  us  (though  in- 
directly, yet  they  lead  us)  astray,  are  themselves  in  a 
degree  equally  natural,  and  often  most  prevalent;  and 
since  we  have  no  method  of  seeing  the  particular  de- 
grees in  which  one  or  the  other  is  placed  in  us  by 
nature;  it  is  plain  the  former,  considered  merely  as 
natural,  good  and  right  as  they  are,  can  no  more  be  a 
law  to  us  than  the  latter.  But  there  is  a  superior  prin- 
ciple of  reflection  or  conscience  in  every  man,  which 
distinguishes  between  the  internal  principles  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  his  external  actions:  which  passes  judgment 
upon  himself  and  them ;  pronounces  determinately  some 
actions  to  be  in  themselves  just,  right,  good;  others  to 
be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust:  which,  without 
being  consulted,  without  being  advised  with,  magiste- 
rially, exerts  itself,  and  approves  or  condemns  him  the 
doer  of  them  accordingly :  and  which,  if  not  forcibly 
stopped,  naturally  and  always  of  course  goes  on  to  an- 
ticipate a  higher  and  more  elTectual  sentence,  which  shall 
hereafter  second  and  affirm  its  own.  But  this  part  of 
the  office  of  conscience  is  beyond  my  present  design 
explicitly  to  consider.  It  is  by  this  faculty,  natural  to 
man,  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  that  he  is  a  law  to  him- 
self :  but  this  faculty,  I  say,  not  to  be  considered  merely  , 
as  a  principle  in  his  heart,  which  is  to  have  some  in- 
fluence as  well  as  others ;  but  considered  as  a  faculty  in 
kind  and  in  nature  supreme  over  all  others,  and  which 
bears  its  own  authority  j)f  being  so. 

This  prerogative,  this  natural  supremacy,  of  the  faculty 
which  surveys,  approves  or  disapproves  the  several  aff"ec- 
tions  of  our  mind  and  actions  of  our  lives,  being  that  by 
which  men  are  a  law  to  themselves,  their  conformity  or 
disobedience  to  which  law  of  our  nature  renders  their 
actions,  in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense,  natural  or 
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unnatural ;  it  is  fit  it  be  further  explained  to  you :  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  so,  if  you  will  attend  to  the  following 
reflections. 

Man  may  act  according  to  that  principle  or  inclina- 
tion which  for  the  present  happens  to  be  strongest,  and 
yet  act  in  a  way  disproportionate  to,  and  violate  his  real 
proper  nature.  Suppose  a  brute  creature  by  any  bait  to 
be  allured  into  a  snare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed.  He 
plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading  him  to 
gratify  his  appetite:  there  is  an  entire  correspondence 
between  his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action:  such 
action  therefore  is  natural.  But  suppose  a  man,  fore- 
seeing the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin,  should  rush  into 
it  for  the  sake  of  a  present  gratification;  he  in  this  in- 
stance would  follow  his  strongest  desire,  as  did  the  brute 
creature:  but  there  would  be  as  manifest  a  disproportion, 
between  the  nature  of  a  man  and  such  an  action,  as 
between  the  meanest  work  of  art  and  the  skill  of  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art:  which  disproportion  arises, 
not  from  considering  the  action  singly  in  itself,  or  in  its 
consequences ;  but  from  comparison  of  it  with  the  nature 
of  the  agent.  And  since  such  an  action  is  utterly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest 
and  most  proper  sense  unnatural;  this  word  expressing 
that  disproportion.  Therefore  instead  of  the  words  dis- 
proportionate to  his  nature,  the  word  unnatural  may  now 
be  put;  this  being  more  familiar  to  us:  but  let  it  be 
observed,  that  it  stands  for  the  same  thing  precisely. 

Now  what  is  it  which  renders  such  a  rash  action 
unnatural?  Is  it  that  he  went  against  the  principle  of 
reasonable  and  cool  self-love,  considered  merely  as  a 
part  of  his  nature?  No:  for  if  he  had  acted  the  con- 
trary way,  he  would  equally  have  gone  against  a  princi- 
ple, or  part  of  his  nature,  namely,  passion  or  appetite. 
But  to  deny  a  present  appetite,  from  foresight  that  the 
gratification  of  it  would  end  in  immediate  r\iin  or  extreme 
misery,  is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  action;  whereas  to 
contradict  or  go  against  cool  self-love  for  the  sake  of 
such  gratification,  is  so  in  the  instance  before  us.  Such 
an  action  then  being  unnatural;  and  its  being  so  not 
arising  from  a  man's  going  against  a  principle  or  desire 
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barely,  nor  in  going  against  that  principle  or  desire  which 
happens  for  the  present  to  be  strongest;  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  there  must  be  some  other  difference  or 
distinction  to  be  made  between  these  two  principles, 
passion  and  cool  self-love,  than  what  I  have  yet  taken 
notice  of.  And  this  difference,  not  being  a  difference  in 
strength  or  degree,  I  call  a  difference  in  nature  and  in 
kind.  And  since,  in  the  instance  still  before  us,  if  pas- 
sion prevails  over  self-love,  the  consequent  action  is 
unnatural ;  but  if  self-love  prevails  over  passion,  the  ac- 
tion is  natural:  it  is  manifest  that  self-love  is  in  human 
nature  a  superior  principle  to  passion.  This  may  be 
contradicted  without  violating  that  nature ;  but  the  for- 
mer cannot.  So  that,  if  we  will  act  conformably  to  the 
economy  of  man's  nature,  reasonable  self-love  must 
govern.  Thus,  without  particular  consideration  of  con- 
science, we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  superior 
nature  of  one  inward  principle  to  another;  and  see  that 
there  really  is  this  natural  superiority,  quite  distinct  from 
degrees  of  strength  and  prevalency. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  con- 
sisting partly  of  various  appetites,  passions,  affections, 
and  partly  of  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience; 
leaving  quite  out  all  consideration  of  the  different  degrees 
of  strength,  in  which  either  of  them  prevail,  and  it  will 
further  appear  that  there  is  this  natural  superiority  of 
one  inward  principle  to  another,  and  that  it  is  even  part 
of  the  idea  of  reflection  or  conscience. 

Passion  or  appetite  implies  a  direct  simple  tendency 
towards  such  and  such  objects,  without  distinction  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  obtained.  Consequently 
it  will  often  happen  there  will  be  a  desire  of  particular 
objects,  in  cases  where  they  cannot  be  obtained  without 
manifest  injury  to  others.  Reflection  or  conscience  comes 
in,  and  disapproves  the  pursuit  of  them  in  these  circum- 
stances; but  the  desire  remains.  Which.is  to  be  obeyed, 
appetite  or  reflection  ?  Cannot  this  question  be  answered, 
from  the  economy  and  constitution  of  human  nature  mere- 
ly, without  saying  which  is  strongest?  Or  need  this  at  all 
come  into  consideration.*^  Would  not  the  question  be 
intelli(jihly  and  fully  answered  by  saying,  that  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  reflection  or  conscience  being  compared  with 
the  various  appetites,  passions,  and  affections  in  men, 
the  former  is  manifestly  superior  and  chief,  vdthout  le- 
gard  to  strength?  And  how  often  soever  the  latter 
happens  to  prevail,  it  is  mere  usurpation:  the  former  re- 
mains in  nature  and  in  kind  its  superior;  and  every 
mstance  of  such  prevalence  of  the  latter  is  an  instance 
of  breaking  in  upon  and  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
man. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  the  distinction,  which  every- 
body is  acquainted  with,  between  mere  power  and  autho- 
rity: only  instead  of  being  intended  to  express  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  possible,  and  what  is  lawful  in 
civil  government ;  here  it  has  been  shown  applicable  to 
the  several  principles  in  the  mind  of  man.  Thus  that 
principle,  by  which  we  survey,  and  either  approve  or 
disapprove  our  own  heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  not 
only  to  be  considered  as  what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some 
influence;  which  may  be  said  of  every  passion,  of  the 
lowest  appetites:  but  likewise  as  being  superior;  as  from 
its  very  nature  manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all 
others;  insomuch  that  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this 
faculty,  conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direc- 
tion, superintendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself:  and,  to  preside  and  go- 
vern, from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man, 
belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength,  as  it  had  right:  had  it 
power,  as  it  had  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely 
govern  the  world. 

This  gives  us  a  further  view  of  the  nature  of  man  ; 
shows  us  what  course  of  life  we  were  made  for:  not  only 
that  our  real  nature  leads  us  to  be  influenced  in  some 
degree  by  reflection  and  conscience;  but  likewise  in  what 
degree  we  are  to  be  influenced  by  it,  if  we  will  fall  in  with, 
and  act  agreeably  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature:  that 
this  faculty  was  placed  within  to  be  our  proper  governor; 
to  direct  and  regulate  all  under  principles,  passions,  and 
motives  of  action.  This* is  its  right  and  office:  thus 
sacred  is  its  authority.  And  how  often  soever  men 
violate  and  rebelliously  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  for  sup- 
posed interest  which  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  or 
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for  the  sake  of  passion  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
gratify ;  this  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  natural  right 
and  office  of  conscience. 

Let  us  now  turn  this  whole  matter  another  way,  and 
suppose  there  was  no  such  thing  at  all  as  this  natural 
supremacy  of  conscience;  that  there  was  no  distinction 
to  be  made  between  one  inward  principle  and  another, 
but  only  that  of  strength;  and  see  what  would  be  the 
consequence. 

Consider  then  what  is  the  latitude  and  compass  of  the 
actions  of  man  with  regard  to  himself,  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  the  Supreme  Being?  What  are  their  bounds, 
besides  that  of  our  natural  power?  With  respect  to  the 
two  first,  they  are  plainly  no  other  than  these ;  no  man 
seeks  misery  as  such  for  himself;  and  no  one  unprovoked 
does  mischief  to  another  for  its  own  sake.  For  in  every 
degree  within  these  bounds,  mankind  knowingly  from 
passion  or  wantonness  bring  ruin  and  misery  upon  them- 
selves and  others.  And  impiety  and  profaneness,  I 
mean,  what  everv  one  would  call  so  who  believes  the 
being  of  God,  have  absolutely  no  bounds  at  all.  Men 
blaspheme  the  Author  of  nature,  formally  and  in  words 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  their  Creator.  Put  an  in- 
stance then  with  respect  to  any  one  of  these  three^ 
Though  we  should  suppose  profane  swearing,  and  in 
general  that  kind  of  impiety  now  mentioned,  to  mean 
nothing,  yet  it  implies  wanton  disregard  and  irreverence 
towards  an  infinite  Being,  our  Creator;  and  is  this  as 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  reverence  and  dutiful 
submission  of  heart  towards  that  Almighty  Being?  Or 
suppose  a  man  guilty  of  parricide,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  which  such  an  action  can  admit  of 
This  action  is  done  in  consequence  of  its  principle  being 
for  the  present  strongest:  and  if  there  be  no  difference 
between  inward  principles,  but  only  that  of  strength;  the 
strength  being  given,  you  have  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man  given,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  matter.  The  ac- 
tion plainly  corresponds  to  the  principle,  the  principle 
being  in  that  degree  of  strength  it  was:  it  therefore  cor- 
responds to  the  whole  nature  of  the  man.  Upon  com- 
paring the  action  and  the  whole  nature,  there  arises  no. 
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disproportion,  there  appears  no  un suitableness  bet\i»een 
them.  Thus  the  murder  of  a  father  and  the  nature  of 
man  correspond  to  each  other,  as  the  same  nature  and 
an  act  of  filial  duty.  If  there  be  no  difference  between 
inward  principles,  but  only  that  of  strength;  we  can 
make  no  distinction  between  these  two  actions,  con- 
sidered as  the  actions  of  such  a  creature;  but  in  our 
coolest  hours  must  approve  or  disapprove  them  equally: 
than  which  nothing  can  be  reduced  to  a  greater  absurd- 
ity. 

SERMON  III. 

The  natural  supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience  being 
thus  established;  we  may  from  it  form  a  distinct  notion 
of  what  is  meant  by  human  nature,  when  virtue  is  said 
to  consist  in  following  it,  and  vice  in  deviating  from  it. 

As  the  idea  of  a  civil  constitution  implies  in  it  united 
strength,  various  subordinations,  under  one  direction, 
that  of  the  supreme  authority ;  the  different  strength  of 
each  particular  member  of  the  society  not  coming  into 
the  idea ;  whereas,  if  you  leave  out  the  subordination, 
the  union,  and  the  one  direction,  you  destroy  and  lose 
it :  so  reason,  several  appetites,  passions,  and  affections, 
prevailing  in  different  degrees  of  strength,  is  not  that 
idea  or  notion  oi  human  nature;  but  that  nature  consists 
in  these  several  principles  considered  as  having  a  natural 
respect  to  each  other,  in  the  several  passions  being 
naturally  subordinate  to  the  one  superior  principle  of 
reflection  or  conscience.  Every  bias,  instinct,  propen- 
sion  within,  is  a  natural  part  of  our  nature,  but  not  the 
whole  :  add  to  these  the  superior  faculty,  whose  office  it 
is  to  adjust,  manage,  and  preside  over  them,  and  take 
in  this  its  natural  superiority,  and  you  complete  the  idea 
of  human  nature.  And  as  in  civil  government  the  con- 
stitution is  broken  in  upon,  and  violated  by  power  and 
strength  prevailing  over  authority  ;  so  the  constitution 
of  man  is  broken  in  upon  and  violated  by  the  lower 
faculties  or  principles  within  prevailing  over  that  which 
is  in  its  nature  supreme  over  them  all.  Thus,  when  it  is 
said  by  ancient  writers,  that  tortures  and  death  are  not 
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SO  contrary  to  human  nature  as  injustice ;  by  this  to  bo 
sure  is  not  meant,  that  the  aversion  to  the  former  in 
mankind  is  less  strong  and  prevalent  than  their  aversion 
to  the  latter :  but  that  the  former  is  only  contrary  to  our 
nature  considered  in  a  pc:rtial  view,  and  which  takes  in 
only  the  lowest  part  of  it,  that  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes ;  whereas  the  latter  is  contrary  to 
our  nature,  considered  in  a  higher  sense,  as  a  system 
and  constitution  contrary  to  the  whole  economy  of  man.* 

And  from  all  these  things  put  together,  nothing  can 
be  more  evident,  than  that,  exclusive  of  revelation,  man 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  creature  left  by  his  Maker  to 
act  at  random,  and  live  at  large  up  to  the  extent  of  his 
natural  power,  as  passion,  humour,  wilfulness,  happen 
to  carry  him  ;  which  is  the  condition  brute  creatures 
are  in  :  but  that  from  his  make,  constitution,  or  nature^ 
he  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  a  law  to  him- 
self. He  hath  the  rule  of  right  within:  what  is  wanting 
is  only  that  he  honestly  attend  to  it. 

The  inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  men  of  lei- 

*  Every  man  in  his  physical  nature  is  one  individual  single  agent.  He  lias  like- 
wise properties  and  principles,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  separately,  and 
without  recard  to  the  respects  which  they  have  to  each  other.  Neither  of  these  are 
the  nature  we  are  taking-  a  view  of.  But  it  is  the  inward  frame  of  nuin  considered 
Bs  a  system  or  constitution  :  whose  several  parts  are  luiited,  not  by  a  physical  princi- 
ple of  iiidividiiaiioii,  l)ul  by  the  respects  they  have  to  each  other  ;  tlie  cliief  of  which 
is  the  siilijectiou  which  the  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affections  have  to  the 
one  suprenu-  priiciple  of  reflection  or  conscience.  The  systeiu  or  constitution  is 
formed  by  and  consists  in  these  respects  and  this  subjection.  Thus  the  body  is  a 
system  or  constitutiun  :  so  is  a  tree  :  so  is  every  machine.  Consider  ull  tlie  .several 
parLs  of  a  tr<'e  without  the  natural  respects  they  have  to  each  other,  and  you  have 
rot  at  aU  the  idea  of  a  tree  ;  but  add  these  respects,  and  this  gives  you  the  idea. 
Tile  body  maybe  impaired  by  sickness,  a  tree  may  decay,  a  machine  be  out  of  order, 
and  yet  the  system  and  constitution  of  them  not  totally  dissolved.  There  is  plainly 
somewhat  winch  answers  to  all  this  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  Whoever  \viU 
consider  his  own  nature,  will  see  that  the  several  appetites,  passions,  and  particular 
affections,  have  different  respects  amongst  themselves.  They  are  restraints  upon, 
iiiid  are  in  a  proportion  to  each  other.  This  proporti(m  is  just  and  perfect,  when  all 
tiiose  uniier  principles  are  perfeclly  cohicidenl  with  conscience,  so  far  as  their  nature 
permits,  and  in  all  c  ises  under  its  absolute  and  entire  direction.  The  least  excess  or 
defect,  the  least  alteration  of  the  due  proportions  amongst  themselves,  or  of  their 
coincidence  with  conscience,  though  not  proceeding  into  acti(»n,  is  some  degree  of 
disorder  in  the  moral  constitution.  IJnt  perfection,  though  plainly  intelligible  and 
unsnpposable,  was  never  atUiined  by  any  man.  If  the  higher  principle  of  reflection 
maintains  its  pl.ice,  a:id  as  much  as  it  can  corrects  that  disorder,  and  hinders  it  from 
breaking  out  into  action,  this  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a  creatiu-e  as  man. 
And  though  the  appetites  and  passions  have  not  their  exact  due  proportion  to  each 
other;  though  ihey  often  strive  for  mastery  with  judgment  or  reflection  :  yet,  since 
the  superiority  of  this  principle  to  all  others  is  the  chief  respect  which  f')rms  the 
constitution,  so  far  as  Uiis  superiority  is  maintained,  the  character,  the  man,  is  £Ood| 
vortiiJi  virtuous. 
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sure  after  some  general  rule,  the  conformity  to,  or  dis- 
agreement from  which,  should  denominate  our  actions 
good  or  evil,  are  in  many  respects  of  great  service.  Yet 
let  any  plain  honest  man,  before  he  engages  in  any 
course  of  action,  ask  himself,  Is  this  I  am  going  about 
right,  or  is  it  wrong  ?  Is  it  good,  or  is  it  evil  ?  I  do 
not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this  question  would  be 
answered  agreeably  to  truth  and  virtue,  by  almost  any 
fair  man  in  almost  any  circumstance.  Neither  do  there 
appear  any  cases  which  look  like  exceptions  to  this; 
but  those  of  superstition,  and  of  partiality  to  ourselves. 
Superstition  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  of  an  excep- 
tion: but  partiality  to  ourselves  is  not;  this  being  itself 
dishonesty.  For  a  man  to  judge  that  to  be  the  equita- 
ble, the  moderate,  the  right  part  for  him  to  act,  which 
he  would  see  to  be  hard,  unjust,  oppressive  in  another; 
this  is  plain  vice,  and  can  proceed  only  from  great  un- 
fairness of  mind . 

But  allowing  that  mankind  hath  the  rule  of  right  within 
himself,  yet  it  may  be  asked,  "  What  obligations  are  we 
under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it?"  I  answer:  it  has 
been  proved  that  man  by  his  nature  is  a  law  to  himself, 
without  the  particular  distinct  consideration  of  the  posi- 
tive sanctions  of  that  law;  the  rewards  and  punishments 
which  we  feel,  and  those  which  from  the  light  of  reason 
we  have  ground  to  believe,  are  annexed  to  it.  The 
question  then  carries  its  own  answer  along  with  it. 
Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law,  is  its  being  the  law  of 
your  nature.  That  your  conscience  approves  of  and 
attests  to  such  a  course  of  action,  is  itself  alone  an  obli- 
gation. Conscience  does  not  only  offer  itself  to  show 
us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise  carries  its 
own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural  guide  ;  the 
guide  assigned  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature:  it  there- 
fore belongs  to  our  condition  of  being,  it  is  our  duty  to 
walk  in  that  path,  and  follow  this  guide,  without  looking 
about  to  see  whether  we  may  not  possibly  forsake  them 
with  impvmity. 

However,  let  us  hear  what  is  to  be  said  against  obey- 
ing this  law  of  our  nature.  And  the  sum  is  no  more 
than  this.    "Why  shouid  we  be  concerned  about  any 
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thing  out  of  and  beyond  ourselves  P  If  we  do  find  with- 
in ourselves  regards  to  others,  and  restraints  of  we  know 
not  how  many  different  kinds;  yet  these  being  embar- 
rassments, and  hindering  us  from  going  the  nearest  way 
to  our  own  good,  why  should  we  not  endeavour  to  sup- 
press and  get  over  themP" 

Thus  people  go  on  with  words,  which,  when  applied 
to  human  nature,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  placed 
in  this  world,  have  really  no  Uieaning.  For  does  not 
all  this  kind  of  talk  go  upon  supposition,  that  our  hap- 
piness in  this  world  consists  in  somewhat  quite  distinct 
from  regard  to  others;  and  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  vice 
to  be  without  restraint  or  confinement?  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  the  enjoyments,  in  a  manner  all  the  com- 
mon enjoyments  of  life,  even  the  ple^asures  of  vice,  de- 
pend upon  these  regards  of  one  kind  or  another  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  Throw  off  all  regards  to  others,  and 
we  should  be  quite  indifferent  to  infamy  and  to  honour; 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  at  all  as  ambition;  and 
scarce  any  such  thing  as  covetousness  ;  for  we  should 
likewise  be  equally  indiffeient  to  the  disgrace  of  poverty, 
the  several  neglects  and  kinds  of  contempt  which  accom- 
pany this  state  ;  and  to  the  reputation  of  riches,  the  re- 
gard and  respect  they  usually  procure.  Neither  is  re- 
straint by  any  means  peculiar  to  one  course  of  life :  but 
our  very  nature,  exclusive  of  conscience  and  our  condi- 
tion, lays  us  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  it.  We  can- 
not gain  any  end  whatever  without  being  confined  to  the 
proper  means,  which  is  often  the  most  painful  and  un- 
easy confinement.  And  in  numberless  instances  a  pre- 
sent appetite  cannot  be  gratified  without  such  apparent 
and  immediate  ruin  and  misery,  that  the  most  dissolute 
man  in  the  world  chooses  to  forego  the  pleasure,  rathei 
than  endure  the  pain. 

Is  the  meaning  then,  to  indulge  those  regards  to  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  submit  to  those  restraints,  which 
upon  the  whole  are  attended  with  more  satisfaction  than 
uneasiness,  and  get  over  only  those  which  bring  more 
imeasiness  and  inconvenif  nee  llian  satisfaction?  "  Doubt- 
less this  was  our  meanii'g."  V  ou  have  changed  sides 
then.    Keep  to  this  ;  be  consistent  with  yourselves;  and 
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you  and  the  men  of  virtue  are  in  general  perfectly  agreed. 
But  let  us  take  care  and  avoid  mistakes.  Let  it  not  le 
taken  for  granted  that  the  temper  of  envy,  rage,  resent- 
ment, yields  greater  delight  than  meekness,  forgiveness, 
compassion,  and  good-will:  especially  when  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  rage,  envy,  resentment,  are  in  themselves 
mere  misery;  and  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  indul- 
gence of  them  is  little  more  than  relief  from  that  misery; 
whereas  the  temper  of  compassion  and  benevolence 
is  itself  delightful ;  and  the  indulgence  of  it,  by  do- 
ing good,  affords  new  positive  delight  and  enjoyment. 
Let  it  not  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  satisfaction  aris- 
ing from  the  reputation  of  riches  and  power,  however 
obtained,  a»nd  from  the  respect  paid  to  them,  is  greater 
than  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  reputation  of  jus- 
tice, honesty,  charity,  and  the  esteem  which  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  their  due.  And  if  it  be  doubtful 
which  of  these  satisfactions  is  the  greatest,  as  there  are 
persons  who  think  neither  of  them  very  considerable, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  ambition  and 
covetousness,  virtue  and  a  good  mind,  considered  in 
themselves,  and  as  leading  to  different  courses  of  life; 
there  can,  I  say,  be  no  doubt,  which  temper  and  which 
course  is  attended  with  most  peace  and  tranquilHty  of 
mind,  which  with  most  perplexity,  vexation,  and  incon- 
venience. And  both  the  virtues  and  vices  which  have 
been  now  mentioned,  do  in  a  manner  equally  imply  in 
them  regards  of  one  kind  or  another  to  our  fellow  crea- 
tures. And  with  respect  to  restraint  and  confinement: 
whoever  will  consider  the  restraints  from  fear  and  shame, 
the  dissimulation,  mean  arts  of  concealment,  servile 
compliances,  one  or  other  of  which  belong  to  almost  every 
course  of  vice,  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  man  of 
virtue  is  by  no  means  upon  a  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect. How  many  instances  are  there  in  which  men 
feel  and  own  and  cry  aloud  under  the  chains  of  vice 
with  which  they  are  enthralled,  and  which  yet  they  will 
not  shake  off!  How  many  instances,  in  which  persons 
manifestly  go  through  more  pains  and  self-denial  to 
gratify  a  vicious  passion,  than  would  have  been  neces- 
saiy  to  the  conquest  of  it!    To  this  is  to  be  added,  that 
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when  virtue  is  become  habitual,  when  the  temper  of  it 
is  acquired,  what  was  before  cenfinement  ceases  to  be 
so,  by  becoming  choice  and  delight.  Whatever  re- 
straint and  guard  upon  ourselves  may  be  needful  to 
unlearn  any  unnatural  distortion  or  odd  gesture;  yet, 
in  all  propriety  of  speech,  natural  behaviour  must  be 
the  most  easy  and  unrestrained.  It  is  manifest  that,  in 
the  common  course  of  life,  there  is  seldom  any  incon- 
sistency between  our  duty  and  what  is  called  interest:  it 
is  much  seldomer  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between 
duty  and  what  is  really  our  present  interest;  meaning 
by  interest,  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Self-love  then, 
though  confined  to  the  interest  of  the  present  world, 
does  in  general  perfectly  coincide  with  virtue;  and  leads 
us  to  one  and  the  same  course  of  life.  But,  whatever 
exceptions  there  are  to  this,  which  are  much  fewer  than 
they  arc  commonly  thought,  all  shall  be  set  right  at  the 
final  distribution  of  things.  It  is  a  manifest  absurdity 
to  suppose  evil  prevailing  finally  over  good,  under  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  a  perfect  mind. 

The  whole  argument,  which  I  have  been  now  insist- 
ing upon,  may  be  thus  summed  up,  and  given  you  in 
one  view.  The  nature  of  man,  is  adapted  to  some  course 
of  action  or  other.  Upon  comparing  some  actions  with 
this  nature,  they  appear  suitable  and  correspondent  to 
it:  from  comparison  of  other  actions  with  the  same  na- 
ture, there  arises  to  our  view  some  unsuitableness  or 
disproportion.  The  correspondence  of  actions  to  the 
nature  of  the  agent  renders  them  natural:  their  dispro- 
portion to  it,  unnatural.  That  an  action  is  correspon- 
dent to  the  nature  of  the  agent,  does  not  arise  from  its 
being  agreeable  to  the  principle  which  happens  to  be 
the  strongest:  for  it  may  be  so,  and  yet  be  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  nature  of  the  agent.  The  correspon- 
dence therefore,  or  disproportion,  arises  from  somewhat 
else.  This  can  be  nothing  but  a  difference  in  nature 
and  kind,  altogether  distinct  from  strength,  between  the 
inward  principles.  Some  then  are  in  nature  and  kind 
superior  to  others.  And  the  correspondence  arises  from 
the  action  being  conformable  to  the  higher  principle; 
and  the  unsuitableness  from  its  being  contrary  to  it 
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Reasonable  self-love  and  conscience  are  the  chief  or 
superior  principles  in  the  nature  of  man:  because  an 
action  may  be  suitable  to  this  nature,  though  all  other 
principles  be  violated;  but  becomes  unsuitable,  if  either 
of  those  are.  Conscience  and  self-love,  if  we  understand 
our  true  happiness,  always  lead  us  the  same  way.  Duty 
and  interest  are  perfectly  coincident:  for  the  most  part 
in  this  world,  but  entirely  and  in  every  instance  if  we 
take  in  the  future,  and  the  whole ;  this  being  implied  in 
the  notion  of  a  good  and  perfect  administration  of  things. 
Thus  they  who  have  been  so  wise  in  thtir  generation  as 
to  regard  only  their  own  supposed  interest,  at  the  ex- 
pense and  to  the  injury  of  others,  shall  at  last  find,  that 
he  who  has  given  up  all  the  advantages  of  the  present 
world,  rather  than  violate  his  conscience  and  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  has  infinitely  better  provided  for  himself, 
and  secured  his  own  interest  and  happiness. 


SERMON  IV. 

UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Jf  any  man  among  you  seem  to  he  religious,  and  bridleth  not  his 
toTUjue,  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  win.— 
James  i.  26. 

The  translation  of  this  text  would  be  more  determinate 
by  being  more  literal,  thus:  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth 
to  he  religious,  not  bridling  his  tongue,  hut  deceiving  his  own 
heart,  this  mans  religion  is  vain.  This  determines,  that 
the  words,  but  deceiveth  his  own  lieart,  are  not  put  in  op- 
position to,  seemeth  to  be  religious,  but  to,  bridleth  not  his 
tongue.  The  certain  determinate  meaning  of  the  text 
then  being,  that  he  who  seemeth  to  be  religious,  and 
bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  in  that  particular  deceiveth 
his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain;  we  may  ob- 
serve somewhat  very  forcible  and  expressive  in  these 
words  of  St  James.  As  if  the  apostle  had  said,  No  man 
surely  can  make  any  pretences  to  religion,  who  does  not 
at  least  believe  that  he  bridleth  his  tongue:  if  he  puts  on 
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any  appearance  or  face  of  religion,  and  yet  does  not 
govern  his  tongue,  he  must  surely  deceive  himself  ia 
that  particular,  and  think  he  does:  and  vi^hoever  is  so 
unhappy  as  to  deceive  himself  in  this,  to  imagine  he 
keeps  that  unruly  faculty  in  due  subjection,  when  indeed 
he  does  not,  whatever  the  other  part  of  his  life  be,  his 
religion  is  vain;  the  government  of  the  tongue  being  a 
most  material  restraint  which  virtue  lays  us  under:  with- 
out it  no  man  can  be  truly  religious. 

In  treating  upon  this  subject,  I  will  consider, 

First,  What  is  the  general  vice  or  fault  here  referred 
to :  or  what  disposition  in  men  is  supposed  in  moral  re- 
flections and  precepts  concerning  bridling  the  tongue. 

Secondly,  When  it  may  be  said  of  any  one,  that  he 
has  a  due  government  over  himself  in  this  respect. 

I.  Now  the  fault  referred  to,  and  the  disposition  sup- 
posed, in  precepts  and  reflections  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue,  is  not  evil-speaking  from  malice, 
nor  lying  or  bearing  false  witness  from  indirect  selfish 
designs.  The  disposition  to  these,  and  the  actual  vices 
themselves,  all  come  under  other  subjects.  The  tongue 
may  be  employed  about,  and  made  to  serve  all  the  pur- 
poses of  vice,  in  tempting  and  deceiving,  in  perjury  and 
injustice.  But  the  thing  here  supposed  and  referred  to,  is 
talkativeness:  a  disposition  to  be  talking,  abstracted  from 
the  consideration  of  what  is  to  be  said;  with  very  little 
or  no  regard  to,  or  thought  of  doing,  either  good  or 
harm.  And  let  not  any  imagine  this  to  be  a  slight 
matter,  and  that  it  deserves  not  to  have  so  great  weight 
laid  upon  it;  till  he  has  considered,  what  evil  is  implied 
in  it,  and  the  bad  effects  which  follow  from  it.  It  is 
perhaps  true,  that  they  who  are  addicted  to  this  folly 
would  choose  to  confine  themselves  to  trifles  and  indif- 
ferent subjects,  and  so  intend  only  to  be  guilty  of  being 
impertinent:  but  as  they  cannot  go  on  for  ever  talking 
of  nothing,  as  common  matters  will  not  aff"ord  a  sufficient 
fund  for  perpetual  continued  discourse:  when  subjects 
of  this  kind  are  exhausted,  they  will  go  on  to  defamation, 
scandal,  divulging  of  secrets,  their  own  secrets  as  well  as 
those  of  -^thers,  any  thing  rather  than  be  silent.  They 
are  plainly  hurried  on  in  the  hea^  of  their  talk  to  say 
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quite  different  things  from  what  they  first  intended,  and 
which  they  afterwards  wish  unsaid:  or  improper  things, 
which  they  had  no  end  in  saying,  but  only  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  their  tongue.  And  if  these  people  expect 
to  be  heard  and  regarded,  for  there  are  some  content 
merely  with  talking,  ihey  will  invent  to  engage  your  at- 
tention: and,  wlien  they  have  heard  the  least  imperfect 
hint  of  an  affair,  they  will  out  of  their  own  head  add  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  other  matters  to 
make  out  their  story,  and  give  the  appearance  of  proba- 
bility to  it :  not  that  they  have  any  concern  about  being 
believed,  otherwise  than  as  a  means  of  being  heard.  The 
thing  is,  to  engage  your  attention;  to  take  you  up  wholly 
for  the  present  time:  what  reflections  will  be  made  after- 
wards, is  in  truth  the  least  of  their  thoughts.  And  further, 
when  persons,  who  indulge  themselves  in  these  liberties 
of  the  tongue,  are  in  any  degree  offended  with  another, 
as  little  disgusts  and  misunderstandings  will  be,  they 
allow  themselves  to  defame  and  revile  such  a  one  with- 
out any  moderation  or  bounds  ;  though  the  offence  is  so 
very  slight,  that  they  themselves  would  not  do,  nor  per- 
haps wish  him  an  injury  in  any  other  way.  And  in  this 
case  the  scandal  and  rcvilings  arc  chiefly  owing  to  talka- 
tiveness, and  not  bridling  their  tongue;  and  so  come 
under  our  present  subj  ct.  The  least  occasion  in  the 
world  will  make  the  humour  break  out  in  this  particular 
way,  or  in  another.  It  is  like  a  torrent,  which  must  and 
will  flow ;  but  the  least  thing  imaginable  will  first  of  all 
give  it  either  this  or  another  direction,  turn  it  into  this 
or  that  channel :  or  like  a  fire ;  the  nature  of  which, 
when  in  a  heap  of  combustible  matter,  is  to  spread  and 
lay  waste  all  around  ;  but  any  one  of  a  thousand  little 
accidents  will  occasion  it  to  break  out  first  cither  in  this 
or  another  particular  part. 

The  subject  then  before  us,  though  it  does  run  up  into, 
and  can  scarce  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  from  all 
others;  yet  it  needs  not  to  be  so  much  mixed  or  blended 
with  them  as  it  often  is.  Every  faculty  and  power  may 
be  used  as  the  instrument  of  premeditated  vice  and 
wickedness,  merely  a.«  the  most  proper  and  effectual 
means  of  executing  such  designs.    But  if  a  man,  from 
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deep  malice  and  desire  of  revenge,  should  meditate  a 
falsehood  with  a  settled  design  to  ruin  his  neighbour's 
reputation,  and  should  with  great  coolness  and  dehbera- 
tion  spread  it;  nobody  would  choose  to  say  of  such  a 
one,  that  he  had  no  government  of  his  tongue.  A  man 
may  use  the  faculty  of  speech  as  an  instrument  of  false 
witness,  who  yet  has  so  entire  a  command  over  that 
faculty,  as  never  to  speak  but  from  forethought  and  cool 
desiga.  Here  the  crime  is  injustice  and  perjury:  and, 
strictly  speaking,  no  more  belongs  to  the  present  subject, 
than  perjury  and  injustice  in  any  other  way.  But  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  disposition  to  be  talking  for  its  own 
sake;  from  which  persons  often  say  any  thing,  good  or 
bad,  of  others,  merely  as  a  subject  of  discourse,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  temper  they  themselves  happen  to 
be  in,  and  to  pass  away  the  present  time.  There  is  like- 
wise to  be  observed  in  persons  such  a  strong  and  eager 
desire  of  engaging  attention  to  what  they  say,  that  they 
will  speak  good  or  evil,  truth  or  otherwise,  merely  as 
one  or  the  other  seems  to  be  most  hearkened  to :  and 
this,  though  it  is  sometimes  joined,  is  not  the  same  with 
the  desire  of  being  thought  important  and  men  of  conse- 
quence. There  is  in  some  such  a  disposition  to  be  talk- 
ing, that  an  olfence  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  such  as 
would  not  raise  any  other  resentment,  yet  raises,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  the  resentment  of  the  tongue,  puts  it  into 
a  flame,  into  the  most  ungovernable  motions.  This  out- 
rage, when  the  person  it  respects  is  present,  we  dis- 
tinguish in  the  lower  rank  of  people  by  a  peculiar  term : 
and  let  it  be  observed,  that  though  the  decencies  of 
behaviour  are  a  little  kept,  the  same  outrage  and  viru- 
lence, indulged  when  he  is  absent,  is  an  offence  of  the 
same  kind.  But  not  to  distinguish  any  farther  in  this 
manner:  men  run  into  faults  and  follies,  which  cannot 
50  properly  be  r-eferred  to  any  one  general  head  as  this, 
that  they  have  not  a  due  government  over  their  tongue. 

And  this  unrestrained  volubility  and  wantonness  of 
speech  is  the  occasion  of  numberless  evils  and  vexations 
in  life.  It  begets  resentment  in  him  who  is  the  subject 
of  it;  sows  the  seed  of  strife  and  dissension  amongst 
Others:  and  inflames  little  disgusts  and  offences,  which 
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if  let  alone  would  wear  away  of  themselves:  it  is  often 
of  as  bad  effect  upon  the  good  name  of  others,  as  deep  envy 
or  malice :  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it  in  this  respect,  it 
destroys  and  perverts  a  certain  equity  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  society  to  be  observed;  namely,  that  praise 
and  dispraise,  a  good  or  bad  character,  should  always 
be  bestowed  according  to  desert.  The  tongue  used  in 
such  a  licentious  manner  is  like  a  sword  in  the  hand  of 
a  madman;  it  is  employed  at  random,  it  can  scarce  pos- 
sibly do  any  good,  and  for  the  most  part  does  a  world 
of  mischief;  and  implies  not  only  great  folly  and  a  trifling 
spirit,  but  great  viciousness  of  mind,  great  indifference 
to  truth  and  falsity,  and  to  the  reputation,  welfare,  and 
good  of  others.  So  much  reason  is  there  for  what  St 
James  says  of  the  tongue.*  It  is  a  -fire,  a  world  of  ini- 
quity, it  dejileth  the  whole  body,  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of 
nature,  and  is  itself  set  on  fire  of  hell.  This  is  the  faculty 
or  disposition  which  we  are  required  to  keep  a  guard 
upon:  these  are  the  vices  and  follies  it  runs  into,  when 
not  kept  under  due  restraint. 

II.  Wherein  the  due  government  of  the  tongue  con- 
sists, or  when  it  may  be  said  of  any  one  in  a  moral  andl 
religious  sense  that  he  bridleth  his  tongue,  I  come  now  to 
consider. 

The  due  and  proper  use  of  any  natural  faculty  or 
power,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  end  and  design  for  which 
it  was  given  us.  The  chief  purpose,  for  which  the  faculty 
of  speech  was  given  to  man,  is  plainly  that  we  might 
communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  world;  for  business,  and  for 
our  improvement  in  knowledge  and  learning.  But  the 
good  Author  of  our  nature  designed  us  not  only  neces- 
saries, but  likewise  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  in  that 
being  he  hath  graciously  given,  and  in  that  condition  ot 
life  he  hath  placed  us  in.  There  are  secondary  uses  ot 
our  faculties:  they  administer  to  delight,  as  well  as  to 
necessity :  and  as  they  are  equally  adapted  to  both,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  he  intended  them  for  our  gratification, 
as  well  as  for  the  support  and  continuance  of  our  being. 
The  secondary  use  of  speech  is  to  please  and  be  enter- 

*  Chap.  iii.  ver.  6. 
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taining  to  each  other  in  conversation.  This  is  in  every 
respect  allowable  and  right:  it  unites  men  closer  in 
alliances  and  friendships;  gives  us  a  fellow  feeling  of  the 
prosperity  and  unhappiness  of  each  other;  and  is  in  seve- 
ral respects  serviceable  to  virtue,  and  to  promote  good 
behaviour  in  the  world.  And  provided  there  be  not  too 
much  time  spent  in  it,  if  it  were  considered  only  in  the 
way  of  gratification  and  delight,  men  must  have  strange 
notions  of  God  and  of  religion,  to  think  that  he  can  be 
offended  with  it,  or  that  it  is  any  way  inconsistent  with 
the  strictest  virtue.  But  the  truth  is,  such  sort  of  con- 
versation, though  it  no  particular  good  tei\dency,  yet 
it  has  a  general  good  one:  it  is  social  and  friendly,  and 
tends  to  promote  humanity,  good-nature,  and  civility. 

As  the  end  and  use,  so  likewise  the  abuse  of  speech, 
relates  to  the  one  or  other  of  these;  either  to  business, 
or  to  conversation.  As  to  the  former;  deceit  in  the 
management  of  business  and  affairs  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  subject  now  before  us:  though  one  may 
just  mention  that  multitude,  that  endless  number  of 
words,  with  which  business  is  perplexed;  when  a  much 
fewer  would,  as  it  should  seem,  better  serve  the  purpose: 
but  this  must  be  left  to  those  who  understand  the  matter. 
The  government  of  the  tongue,  considered  as  a  subject 
of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to  conversation;  to  that  kind  of 
discourse  which  usually  fills  up  the  time  spent  in  friendly 
meetings,  and  visits  of  civility.  And  the  danger  is,  lest 
persons  entertain  themselves  and  others  at  the  expense 
of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue,  and  to  the  injury  or 
off.  nee  of  their  neighbour.  If  they  will  observe  and  keep 
clear  of  these,  they  may  be  as  free,  and  easy,  and  unre- 
served, as  they  can  desire. 

The  cautions  to  be  given  for  avoiding  these  dangers, 
and  to  render  conversation  innocent  and  agreeable,  fall 
under  the  following  particulars:  silence;  talking  of  m- 
diuereni  things;  and  which  makes  up  too  great  a  part 
of  conversation,  giving  of  characters,  speaking  well  or 
evil  of  others. 

The  Wise  Man  observes,  that  there  is  a  time  to  speak , 
and  a  time  to  keep  silence.  One  meets  with  people  in 
the  worid,  who  seem  never  to  have  made  the  last  of  these 
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observations.  And  yet  these  great  talkers  do  not  at  a!I 
speak  from  their  having  any  thing  to  say,  as  every  sen- 
tence shows,  but  only  from  their  inchnation  to  be  talking. 
Their  conversation  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  tongue: 
no  other  human  faculty  has  any  share  in  it.  It  is  strange 
these  persons  can  help  reflecting,  that  unless  they  have 
in  truth  a  superior  capacity,  and  are  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  furnished  for  conversation;  if  they  are  enter- 
taining, it  is  at  their  own  expense.  Is  it  possible,  that 
it  should  never  come  into  people's  thoughts  to  suspect, 
whether  or  no  it  be  to  their  advantage  to  show  so  very 
much  of  themselves  ?  Oh  that  you  would  altogether  hold 
your  peace,  and  it  should  be  your  wisdom*  Remember 
likewise  there  are  persons  who  love  fewer  words,  an 
inoffensive  sort  of  people,  and  who  deserve  some  regard, 
though  of  too  still  and  composed  tempers  for  you.  Of 
this  number  was  the  son  of  Sirach:  for  he  plainly  speaks 
from  experience,  when  he  says.  As  hills  of  sands  are  to 
the  steps  of  the  utjcd,  so  is  one  of  many  words  to  a  quiet 
man.  But  one  would  think  it  should  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  when  they  are  in  company  with  their  superiors 
of  any  kind,  in  years,  knowledge,  and  experience:  when 
proper  and  useful  subjects  are  discoursed  of,  which  they 
cannot  bear  a  part  in;  that  these  are  times  for  silence: 
when  they  should  learn  to  hear,  and  be  attentive;  at  least 
in  iheir  turn.  It  is  indeed  a  very  unhappy  way  these 
people  are  in  :  they  in  a  manner  cut  themselves  out  from 
all  advantage  of  conversation,  except  that  of  being  enter- 
tained with  their  own  talk:  their  business  in  coming  into 
company  not  being  at  all  to  be  informed,  to  hear,  to 
learn;  but  to  display  themselves;  or  rather  to  exert  their 
faculty,  and  talk  without  any  design  at  all.  And  if  we 
consider  conversation  as  an  entertainment,  as  somewhat 
to  unbend  the  mind  ;  as  a  diversion  from  the  cares,  the 
business,  and  the  sorrows  of  Irfe  ;  it  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  it,  that  the  discourse  be  mutual.  This,  I  se.y  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  notion  of  what  we  distinguish  jy  con- 
versation, or  being  in  company.  Attention  to  the  con- 
tinued discourse  of  one  alone  grows  more  painful  often, 
than  the  cares  and  business  we  come  to  be  diverted  from. 
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He  therefore  who  imposes  this  upon  us  is  guilty  of  a 
double  offence ;  arbitrarily  enjoining  silence  upon  all  the 
rest,  and  hkewise  obliging  them  to  this  painful  attention^ 
I  am  sensible  these  things  are  apt  to  be  passed  over, 
as  too  little  to  come  into  a  serious  discourse:  but  in  real- 
ity men  are  obliged,  even  in  point  of  morality  and  virtue,, 
to  observe  all  the  decencies  of  bthaviour.  The  greatest 
evils  in  life  have  had  their  rise  from  somewhat,  which 
was  thought  of  too  little  importance  to  be  attended  to. 
And  as  to  the  matter  we  are  now  upon,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  considered.  For  if  people  will  not 
maintain  a  due  government  over  themselves,  in  regard- 
ing proper  times  and  seasons  for  silence,  but  will  be 
talking;  they  certainly,  whether  they  design  it  or  not  at 
first,  will  go  on  to  scandal  and  evil-speaking,  and  divulg- 
ing secrets. 

If  it  were  needful  to  say  any  thing  further,  to  persuade 
men  to  learn  this  lesson  of  silence;  one  might  put  them 
in  mind,  how  insignificant  they  render  themselves  by 
this  excessive  talkativeness:  insomuch  that,  if  they  do 
chance  to  say  any  thing  which  deserves  to  be  attended 
to  and  regarded,  it  is  lost  in  the  variety  and  abundance 
which  they  utter  of  another  sort 

The  occasions  of  silence  then  are  obvious,  and  one 
would  think  should  be  easily  distinguished  by  every 
body:  namely,  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  say;  or  no- 
thin,^  but  what  is  better  unsaid :  better,  either  in  regard  to 
particular  persons  he  is  present  with ;  or  from  its  being 
an  interruption  to  conversation  itself;  or  to  conversation 
of  a  more  agreeable  kind ;  or  better,  lastly,  with  regard 
to  himself  I  will  end  this  particular  with  two  reflec- 
tions of  the  Wise  Man:  one  of  which,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  exposes  the  ridiculous  part  of  this  licentiousness 
of  the  tongue ;  and  the  other,  the  great  danger  and  vi- 
ciousness  of  it.  When  he  that  is  a  fool  walketh  by  tlie 
way  side,  his  icisdom  faileth  him,  and  he  saith  to  every 
one  that  he  is  a  fool*  The  other  is,  In  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin.\ 

As  to  the  government  of  the  tongue  in  respect  to  talk- 
ing upon  indifferent  subjects :  after  what  has  been  said 

*  Eccies.  X.  3.  +  Prov.  x.  19. 
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concerning  the  due  government  of  it  in  respect  to  the 
occasions  and  times  for  silence,  there  is  httle  more  ne- 
cessary, than  only  to  caution  men  to  be  fully  satisfied, 
that  the  subjects  are  indeed  of  an  indifferent  nature ;  and 
not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  conversation  of  this  kind. 
But  persons  must  be  sure  to  take  heed,  that  the  subject 
of  their  discourse  be  at  least  of  an  indifferent  nature : 
that  it  be  no  way  offensive  to  virtue,  religion,  or  good 
manners ;  that  it  be  not  of  a  licentious  dissolute  sort, 
this  leaving  always  ill  impressions  upon  the  mind;  that 
it  be  no  way  injurious  or  vexatious  to  others;  and  that 
too  much  time  be  not  spent  this  way,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  duties  and  offices  of  life  which  belong  to  their  sta- 
tion and  condition  in  the  world.  However,  though  there 
is  not  any  necessity  that  men  should  aim  at  being  im- 
portant and  weighty  in  every  sentence  they  speak:  yet 
since  useful  subjects,  at  least  of  some  kinds,  are  as  en- 
tertaining as  others ;  a  wise  man,  even  when  he  desires 
to  unbend  his  mind  from  business,  would  choose  that 
the  conversation  might  turn  upon  somewhat  instructive. 

The  last  thing  is,  the  government  of  the  tongue  as  re- 
lating to  discourse  of  the  affairs  of  others,  and  giving  of 
characters.  These  are  in  a  manner  the  same:  and  one 
can  scarce  call  it  an  indifferent  subject,  because  discourse 
upon  it  almost  perpetually  runs  into  somewhat  criminal. 

And  first  of  all,  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished  that 
(his  did  not  take  up  so  great  a  part  of  conversation;  be- 
cause it  is  indeed  a  subject  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Let 
any  one  consider  the  vario\is  interests,  competitions,  and 
little  misunderstandings  which  arise  amongst  men;  and 
he  will  soon  see,  that  he  is  not  unprejudiced  and  impar- 
tial; that  he  is  not,  as  I  may  speak,  neutral  enough,  to 
trust  himself  with  talking  of  the  character  and  concerns 
of  his  neighbour,  in  a  free,  careless,  and  unreserved 
manner.  There  is  perpetually,  and  often  it  is  not  at- 
tended to,  a  rivalship  amongst  people  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, in  respect  to  wit,  beauty,  learning,  fortune,  and 
that  one  thing  will  insensibly  influence  them  to  speak  to 
the  disadvantage  of  others,  even  where  there  is  no  form- 
ed malice  or  ill  design.  Since  therefore  it  is  so  hard  to 
enter  into  this  subject  without  offending,  the  first  thing 
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to  be  observed  is,  that  people  should  learn  to  decline  it; 
to  get  over  that  strong  inchnation  most  fiave  to  be  talk- 
ing of  the  concerns  and  behaviour  ot  their  neighbour. 

But  since  it  is  impossible  that  this  subject  should  be 
wholly  excluded  conversation;  and  since  it  is  necessary 
that  the  characters  of  men  should  be  known:  the  next 
thing  is,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  what  is  said; 
and  therefore,  that  we  should  be  religiously  scrupulous 
and  exact  to  say  nothing,  either  good  or  bad,  but  what 
is  true,  I  put  it  thus,  because  it  is  in  reality  of  as 
great  importance  to  the  good  of  society,  that  the  char- 
acters of  bad  men  should  be  known,  as  that  the  charac- 
ters of  good  men  should.  People,  who  are  given  to 
scandal  and  detraction,  may  indeed  make  an  ill  use  of 
this  observation  ;  but  truths  which  are  of  service  towards 
regulating  our  conduct,  are  not  to  be  disowned,  or  even 
concealed  because  a  bad  use  may  be  made  of  them. 
This  however  would  be  effectually  prevented,  if  these 
two  things  were  attended  to.  First,  That,  though  it  is 
equally  of  bad  consequence  to  society,  that  men  should 
have  either  good  or  ill  characters  which  they  do  not 
deserve;  yet,  when  you  say  somewhat  good  of  a  man 
which  he  does  not  deserve,  there  is  no  wrong  done  him 
in  particular;  whereas,  when  you  say  evil  of  a  man 
which  he  does  not  deserve,  here  is  a  direct  formal  injury, 
a  real  piece  of  injustice  done  him.  This  therefore  makes 
a  wide  difference;  and  gives  us,  in  point  of  virtue,  much 
greater  latitude  in  speaking  well  than  ill  of  others. 
Secondly,  A  good  man  is  friendly  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  a  lover  of  mankind;  and  so  will,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, and  often  without  any,  say  all  the  good  he  can  of 
every  body:  but  so  far  as  he  is  a  good  man,  will  never 
be  disposed  to  speak  evil  of  any,  unless  there  be  some 
other  reason  for  it,  besides  barely  that  it  is  true.  If  he 
be  charged  with  having  given  an  ill  chara-cter,  he  will 
scarce  think  it  a  sufficient  justification  of  himself  to  say 
it  was  a  true  one,  unless  he  can  also  give  some  further 
account  how  he  came  to  do  so:  a  just  indignation  against 
particular  instances  of  villany,  where  they  are  great  and 
scandalous;  or  to  prevent  an  innocent  man  from  being 
deceived  and  betrayed,  when  he  has  great  trust  and 
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confidence  in  one  who  does  not  deserve  it.  Justice  must 
be  done  to  every  part  of  a  subject  when  we  are  consider- 
ing it.  If  there  be  a  man,  who  bears  a  fair  character  in  the 
world,  whom  yet  we  know  to  be  without  faith  or  honesty, 
to  be  really  an  ill  man ;  it  must  be  allowed  in  general,  that 
we  shall  do  a  piece  of  service  to  society,  by  letting  such 
a  one's  true  character  be  known.  This  is  no  more  than 
what  we  have  an  instance  of  in  our  Saviour  himself; 
though  he  was  mild  and  gentle  beyond  example.*  How- 
ever, no  words  can  express  too  strongly  the  caution 
which  should  be  used  in  such  a,  case  as  this. 

Upon  the  whole  matter:  If  people  would  observe  the 
obvious  occasions  of  silence,  if  they  would  subdue  the  in- 
clinations to  tale-bearing,  and  that  eager  desire  to  engage 
attention,  which  is  an  original  disease  in  some  minds; 
they  would  be  in  little  danger  of  offending  with  their 
tongue;  and  would,  in  a  moral  and  religious  sense,  have 
due  government  over  it. 

I  will  conclude  with  some  precepts  and  reflections  of 
the  Son  of  Sirach  upon  this  subject.  Be  swift  to  hear; 
and,  if  thou  hast  understanding,  ansv^er  thy  neighbour;  if 
not,  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  mouth.  Honour  and  shame  is 
in  talk.  A  man  of  an  ill  tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city, 
and  he  that  is  rash  in  his  talk  shall  be  hated.  A  wise  man 
will  hold  his  tongue  till  he  see  opportunity ;  but  a  babbler 
and  a  fool  will  regard  no  time.  He  that  useth  many  words 
shall  be  abhorred;  and  he  that  taketh  to  himself  authority 
therein,  shall  be  hated.  A  backbiting  tongue  hath  disquieted 
many ;  strong  cities  hath  it  pulled  down,  and  overthrown 
the  houses  of  great  men.  The  tongue  of  a  man  is  his  fall; 
but  if  thou  love  to  hear,  thou  shall  receive  understanding. 

*  Mark  xii.  SS,  40. 
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UPON  COMPASSION. 

Rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  aiid  weep  with  them  that  toeep. 
Rom.  xii.  15. 

Every  man  is  to  be  considered  in  two  capacities,  the  pri- 
vate and  public;  as  designed  to  pursue  his  own  interest, 
and  likewise  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  others.  Who- 
ever will  consider,  may  see,  that  in  general  there  is  no 
contrariety  between  these;  but  that  from  the  original 
constitution  of  man,  and  the  circumstances  he  is  placed 
in,  they  perfectly  coincide,  and  mutually  carry  on  each 
other.  But,  amongst  the  great  variety  of  affections  or 
principles  of  action  in  our  nature,  some  in  their  primary 
intention  and  design  seem  to  belong  to  the  single  or 
private,  others  to  the  public  or  social  capacity.  The 
affections  required  in  the  text  are  of  the  latter  sort. 
When  we  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others,  and  com- 
passionate their  distresses,  we,  as  it  were,  substitute  them 
for  ourselves,  their  interest  for  our  own;  and  have  the 
same  kind  of  pleasure  in  their  prosperity,  and  sprrow  in 
their  distress,  as  we  have  from  reflection  upon  our  own. 
Now  there  is  nothing  strange  or  unaccountable  in  our 
being  thus  carried  out,  and  affected  towards  the  interests 
of  others.  For,  if  there  be  any  appetite,  or  any  inward 
principle  besides  self-love;  why  may  there  not  be  an 
affection  to  the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  delight 
from  that  affection's  being  gratified,  and  uneasiness  from 
things  going  contrary  to  it.P* 

*  There  being  manifpstly  tliis  appearance  of  men's  substituting  others  for  them- 
selves, and  being  carrieil  out  and  atiecud  towards  them  as  towards  themselves  ;  soniii 
persons,  wlio  have  a  system  whidi  excludes  every  affection  of  this  sort,  have  taken  a 
pleasant  method  to  solve  it;  and  tell  you  it  is  not  another  you  are  at  all  concerned 
about,  but  your  sei/ only,  when  you  feel  the  affection  called  compassion,  i.  e.  Here  is 
8  pla!n  matter  of  fact,  which  men  cannot  reconcile  witii  tiie  gfneral  account  they 
think  fit  to  give  of  tliiiigs  :  they  iJieivlore,  instead  of  t)iat  manifest  fact,  substitute 
another,  which  is  reconcileable  to  tlieir  own  scheme.  For  does  not  every  body  by 
compassion  mean  an  affection,  the  objrct  of  which  is  another  in  distress?  Instead  of 
this,  but  designing  to  have  it  mistaken  for  this,  they  speak  of  an  affection  or  passion, 
the  object  of  which  is  ourselves,  or  danger  to  ourselves.  IIol)bes  defines  fity,  imagi' 
nation,  or  fiction  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the  terut  (he  meaus 
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Of  these  two,  delight  in  the  prosperity  of  others,  and 
compassion  for  their  distresses,  the  last  is  felt  much  more 
generally  than  the  former.  Though  men  do  not  univer- 
sally rejoice  with  all  whom  they  see  rejoice,  yet,  acci- 

Sight  or  knowledge)  of  another  man's  calamity.  Thus  fear  and  compassion  would  be 
tlie  same  idea,  and  a  fcartul  and  a  compassionate  man  the  same  character,  wliich 
every  man  immediately  sees  are  totally  ditferent.  Further,  to  those  who  give  any 
scope  to  their  affections,  there  is  no  perception  or  inwiird  feeling  more  universal  than 
this:  that  one  who  has  been  merciful  and  compassionate  throughout  the  course  of  his 
behaviour,  should  himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happens  to  fall  into  circum- 
stances of  distress.  Is  fear,  then,  or  cowardice,  so  gn  at  a  recommendation  to  the 
favour  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  Or  is  it  not  plain,  that  mere  fi  arlessness  (and  there- 
fore not  the  conu-ary)  is  one  of  the  most  popidar  quali6i'ations?  This  shows  that 
mankind  are  not  aU'ecled  towards  compassion  as  fear,  but  as  somewhat  totally 
different. 

Nothing  would  more  expose  such  accounts  as  these  of  tlie  affections  which  are 
favourable  and  friendly  to  our  fellow  en  atures,  than  to  substitute  the  definitions, 
4vhich  this  author,  and  others  who  follow  his  steps,  give  of  such  affections,  instead  of 
the  words  by  which  they  are  commonly  expressed.  Hobbes,  after  having  laid  down, 
tliat  pity  or  compassion  is  only  fear  for  ourselves,  goes  on  to  ex(dnin  the  n  ason  why 
we  pity  our  h-icnds  in  distress  more  than  others.  Now  substitute  ihe  definition  iUNtead 
of  tlie  woi-d  pity  in  this  place,  and  the  inquiry  will  be,  why  wo  fear  our  friends,  Sic, 
which  words  (since  he  really  does  not  mean  why  we  are  afrait!  of  them)  make  no 
question  or  sentence  at  all.  So  that  common  language,  the  words  to  compassionate, 
to  pity,  cannot  be  accommodated  to  his  account  of  compassion.  The  vei7  joining  of 
the  words  U>  pity  our  friends,  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  liisdi  finition  of  pity  :  because 
ihose  words,  so  joined,  necessarily  express  that  our  friends  are  the  ohjt  cts  of  the 
passion:  whereas  liis  definition  of  it  asserts,  tliat  om-si  Ives  (or  danger  to  ourselves) 
are  the  only  objects  of  it.  He  might  indeed  have  avoided  tliis  absurdity,  by  plainly 
saying  what  he  is  going  to  account  lor  ;  namely,  why  the  sight  of  the  innocent,  or  ot 
our  friends  in  distress,  raises  greater  fear  for  ourselves  than  the  sight  of  other  persons 
in  distress.  But  liad  he  put  the  thing  thus  plainly,  the  fact  itself  would  have  been 
doubted  ;  that  the  sight  of  our  friends  in  distress  raises  in  vs  greater  fear  for  our- 
selves, than  the  sight  of  others  in  distress.  And  in  the  next  place  it  would  imme- 
diately liiive  (K!ciirred  to  every  one,  that  the  fiict  now  mentioned,  which  at  least  is 
doubtful,  whether  true  or  lalse,  was  not  the  same  with  this  fact,  which  nolxidy  ever 
doubled,  that  ihe  sight  of  our  friends  in  distress  raises  in  us  greater  compassion  than 
th(  sight  of  others  in  distress :  every  one,  1  say,  would  liave  seen  that  these  are  not 
Ihe  same,  but  two  different  inquiries  ;  iind  consequently,  that  fear  and  compassion  are 
not  the  same.  Suppose  a  pi  r>on  to  be  in  real  danger,  and  by  stmie  means  or  other 
to  have  forgot  it ;  any  trifling  accident,  a:iy  sound  might  alarm  him,  recall  the 
darger  to  his  remembrance,  and  renew  his  fear:  but  it  is  aln.o^t  too  grossly  ridicu- 
lous (though  it  is  to  show  an  absurdity)  to  speak  of  that  sound  or  accident  as  an  object 
of  compassion ;  and  yet,  according  to  Mr  Hobbes,  oiu*  greatest  friend  in  distress  is 
no  more  to  us,  no  more  the  object  of  compassion,  or  of  any  affection  in  our  heart: 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  raibcs  any  emotion  in  our  mind,  but  only  the  thoughts 
of  oiu' liableness  to  cidamity,  and  the  fiar  of  it;  and  both  equally  do  this.  It  is  fit 
such  sort  of  accounts  of  human  nature  should  be  shown  to  be  what  they  really  are, 
because  there  is  raised  upon  them  a  general  scheme  which  undermines  the  whole 
foundation  of  common  justice  and  honesty.    See  Holies  of  Human  Nature,  c.  9.  -J'  10. 

I'iiere  are  often  three  distinct  perceptions  or  inward  feelings  upon  sight  of  persons 
in  distress :  real  sorrow  and  concern  for  the  misery  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  some 
degree  of  satishiclion  from  a  cnasciousness  of  our  freedom  from  that  misery  ;  and  as 
the  mind  passes  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  it  is  i.ot  uiuiatura'  from  such  an  occa. 
sion  to  reflect  upon  our  liableness  to  the  same  or  otln  r  calamities.  The  two  last 
frequently  accompany  tin;  firNt,  but  it  is  the  first  only  whicli  is  proper  compassion,  of 
which  the  distrejsed  are  objects,  and  which  directly  ciirries  us  with  calmness  and 
thought  to  their  assislaiice.  Any  one  of  these,  from  various  and  complicated  reasons 
Biay  in  particular  cases  prevail  over  the  other  two ;  and  there  are,  I  huppose,  in. 
Stacces^  where  tiie  bare  tight  of  distress,  witliout  our  leeliug  any  conipasaioa  for  it^ 
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dental  obstacles  Temoved,  they  naturally  compassionate 
all,  in  some  degree,  whom  they  see  in  distress;  so  far  as 
they  have  any  real  perception  or  sense  of  that  distress: 
insomuch  that  words  expressing  this  latter,  pity,  com- 
passion,  frequently  occur;  whereas  we  have  scarce  any 
single  one,  by  which  the  former  is  distinctly  expressed. 
Congratulation  indeed  answers  condolence:  but  both 
these  words  are  intended  to  signify  certain  forms  of 
civility,  rather  than  any  inward  sensation  or  feeling. 
This  diflFerence  or  inequality  is  so  remarkable,  that  we 
plainly  consider  compassion  as  itself  an  original,  distinct, 
particular  affection  in  human  nature;  whereas  to  rejoice 
in  the  good  of  others,  is  only  a  consequence  of  the 
general  affection  of  love  and  good-will  to  them.  The 
reason  and  account  of  which  matter  is  this:  when  a 
man  has  obtained  any  particular  advantage  or  felicity, 
his  end  is  gained;  and  he  does  not  in  that  particular 
want  the  assistance  of  another:  there  was  therefore  no 
need  of  a  distinct  affection  towards  that  felicity  of  another 
already  obtained:  neither  would  such  affection  directly 
carry  him  on  to  do  good  to  that  person:  whereas  men 
in  distress  want  assistance;  and  compassion  leads  us 
directly  to  assist  them.  The  object  of  the  former  is  the 
present  felicity  of  another;  the  object  of  the  latter  is  the 
present  misery  of  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
latter  wants  a  particular  affection  for  its  relief,  and  that 
the  former  does  not  want  one,  because  it  does  not  want 
assistance.  And  upon  supposition  of  a  distinct  affection 
in  both  cases,  the  one  must  rest  in  the  exercise  of  itself, 
having  nothing  further  to  gain;  the  other  does  not  rest 
in  itself,  but  carries  us  on  to  assist  the  distressed. 

But,  supposing  these  affjctions  natural  to  the  mind, 

may  he  the  occa'iion  of  eillipr  or  hotli  of  the  two  liiltcr  perceptions.  One  tiiig'ht  nilil 
that  il  there  be  really  any  such  thiii»  as  the  fiction  or  imapiiiaiion  of  ilanjrer  to  our 
selves  trom  I  he  sight  ot  the  misery  of  others,  which  Hiibl)es  speaks  of.  anil  which  he 
has  absurill;  mistaken  for  the  whole  of  compassion  ;  if  there  be  any  thins;  of  this  Mirt 
common  to  niankiml,  distinct  from  the  reflection  of  reason,  it  woiilil  be  a  must 
remarkable  instJince  of  what  was  furthest  from  the  thoughts,  namely,  of  a  nin  ml 
sympathy  between  each  jiarlicular  of  ilie  species,  a  fellow  feelinj;  common  lo  in-.m- 
kinii.  It  would  not  indeed  be  an  example  of  our  snbsiinitiu"-  others  for  ourselves, 
but  it  would  be  an  exiimple  of  substit.itiiiff  ourselves  for  others.  And  as  it  would 
not  be  an  instance  ol  benevolence,  so  neither  would  it  be  an  instance  of  self  love  : 
fortius  phantom  of  danger  lo  ourselves,  naturally  rising  to  view  upon  sight  of  the 
distresses  of  others  would  be  no  more  an  instance  of  love  to  ourselves,  Ihaii  tlie  (laia 
of  hunger  is. 
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particularly  the  last;  "  Has  not  each  man  troubles, enough 
of  his  own?  must  he  indulge  an  affection  which  appro- 
priates to  himself  those  of  others?  which  leads  him  to 
contract  the  least  desirable  of  all  friendships,  friendships 
with  the  unfortunate  ?  M  ust  we  invert  the  known  rule  of 
prudence,  and  choose  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  dis- 
tressed? or,  allowing  that  we  ought,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our 
power  to  relieve  them,  yet  is  it  not  better  to  do  this  from 
reason  and  duty?  Does  not  passion  and  affection  of 
every  kind  perpetually  mislead  us?  Nay,  is  not  passion 
and  affection  itself  a  weakness,  and  what  a  perfect  being 
must  be  entirely  free  from?"  Perhaps  so:  but  it  is 
mankind  I  am  speaking  of;  imperfect  creatures,  and 
who  naturally,  and,  from  the  condition  we  are  placed  in, 
necessarily  depend  upon  each  other.  With  respect  to 
such  creatures,  it  would  be  found  of  as  bad  consequence 
to  eradicate  all  natural  affections,  as  to  be  entirely  go- 
verned by  them.  This  would  almost  sink  us  to  the 
condition  of  brutes;  and  that  would  leave  us  without  a 
sufficient  principle  of  action.  Reason  alone,  whatever 
any  one  may  wish,  is  not  in  reality  a  sufficient  motive 
of  virtue  in  such  a  creature  as  man ;  but  this  reason  joined 
with  those  affections  which  God  has  impressed  upon  his 
heart :  and  when  these  are  allowed  scope  to  exercise 
themselves,  but  under  strict  government  and  direction  of 
reason ;  then  it  is  we  act  suitably  to  our  nature,  and  to 
the  circumstances  God  has  placed  us  in.  Neither  is 
affection  itself  at  all  a  weakness ;  nor  does  it  argue  defect, 
any  otherwise  than  as  our  senses  and  appetites  do;  they 
belong  to  our  condition  of  nature,  and  are  what  we  can- 
not do  without.  God  Almighty  is,  to  be  sure,  unmoved 
by  passion  or  appetite,  unchanged  by  affection:  but  then 
it  is  to  be  added,  that  he  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor 
perceives  things  by  any  senses. like  ours;  but  in  a  man- 
ner infinitely  more  perfect.  Now,  as  it  is  an  absurdity 
almost  too  gross  to  be  mentioned,  for  a  man  to  endea- 
vour to  get  rid  of  his  senses,  because  the  Supreme  Being 
discerns  things  more  perfectly  without  them ;  it  is  a  real, 
though  not  so  obvious  an  absurdity,  to  endeavour  to 
eradicate  the  passions  he  has  given  us,  because  he  is 
without  them.    For,  since  our  passions  are  as  really 
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a' part  of  our  constitution  as  our  senses;  since  the  former 
as  really  belong  to  our  condition  of  nature  as  the 
latter  to  get  rid  of  either  is  equally  a  violation  of,  and 
breaking  in  upon,  that  nature  and  constitution  he  has 
given  us.  Both  our  senses  and  our  passions  are  a  sup- 
ply to  the  imperfection  of  our  nature:  thus  they  show 
that  we  are  such  sort  of  creatures,  as  to  stand  in  need 
of  those  helps  which  higher  orders  of  creatures  do  not. 
But  it  is  not  the  supply,  but  the  deficiency;  as  it  is  not  a 
remedy,  but  a  disease,  which  is  the  imperfection.  How- 
ever, our  appetites,  passions,  senses,  no  way  imply 
disease:  nor  indeed  do  they  imply  deficiency  or  imperfec- 
tion of  any  sort;  but  only  this,  that  the  constitution  of 
nature,  according  to  which  God  has  made  us,  is  such  as 
to  require  them.  And  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  a 
wise  man  must  entirely  suppress  compassion,  and  all 
fellow  feeling  for  others,  as  a  weakness;  and  trust  to 
reason  alone  to  teach  and  enforce  upon  him  the  practice 
of  the  several  charities  we  owe  to  our  kind ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  even  the  bare  exercise  of  such  affections  would 
itself  be  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  world;  and 
the  imperfection  of  the  higher  principles  of  reason  and 
religion  in  man,  the  little  influence  they  have  upon  our 
practice,  and  the  strength  and  prevalency  of  contrary 
ones,  plainly  require  these  affections  to  be  a  restraint 
upon  these  latter,  and  a  supply  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
former. 

First,  The  very  exercise  itself  of  these  affections  in  a 
just  and  reasonable  manner  and  degree,  would  upon  the 
whole  increase  the  satisfactions,  and  lessen  the  miseries 
of  life. 

It  is  the  tendency  and  business  of  virtue  and  religion 
to  procure,  as  much  as  may  be,  universal  good- will,  trust, 
and  friendship  amongst  mankind.  If  this  could  be 
brought  to  obtain;  and  each  man  enjoyed  the  happinesa 
of  others,  as  every  one  does  that  of  a  friend;  and  looked 
upon  the  success  and  prosperity  of  his  neighbour,  as 
every  one  does  upon  that  of  his  children  and  family ;  it 
is  too  manifest  to  be  insisted  upon,  how  much  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  would  be  increased.  There  would  be  so 
much  happiness  introduced  into  the  world,  without  anv 
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deduction  or  inconvenience  from  it,  in  proportion  as  the 
precept  of  rejoicing  loith  those  who  rejoice  was  universally 
obeyed.  Our  Saviour  has  owned  this  good  affection  as 
belonging  to  our  nature,  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep; 
and  does  not  think  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  perfect 
state,  to  represent  its  happiness  as  capable  of  increase, 
from  reflection  upon  that  of  others. 

But  since  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  compassion  or 
sorrow  for  the  distress  of  others  seems  so  far  necessarily 
connected  with  joy  in  their  prosperity,  as  that  whoever 
rejoices  in  one  must  unavoidably  compassionate  the 
other;  there  cannot  be  that  delight  or  satisfaction,  which 
appears  to  be  so  considerable,  without  the  inconven- 
iences, whatever  they  are,  of  compassion. 

However,  without  considering  this  connexion,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  more  good  than  evil,  more  delight 
than  sorrow,  arises  from  compassion  itself;  there  being 
so  many  things  which  balance  the  sorrow  of  it.  There 
is  first  the  relief  which  the  distressed  feel  from  this  affec- 
tion in  others  towards  them.  There  is  likewise  the  ad- 
ditional misery  which  they  would  feel  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  no  one  commiserated  their  case.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  any  disposition,  prevailing  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  becomes  somewhat  wrong ;  and  we  have  ways 
of  speaking,  which,  though  they  do  not  directly  express 
that  excess,  yet,  always  lead  our  thoughts  to  it,  and  give 
us  the  notion  of  it.  Thus,  when  mention  is  made  of  de- 
light in  being  pitied,  this  always  conveys  to  our  mind 
the  notion  of  somewhat  which  is  really  a  weakness:  the 
manner  of  speaking,  I  say,  implies  a  certain  weakness 
and  feebleness  of  mind,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  disap- 
proved. But  men  of  the  greatest  fortitude  would  in 
distress  feel  uneasiness,  from  knowing  that  no  person 
in  the  world  had  any  sort  of  compassion  or  real  concern 
for  them ;  and  in  some  cases,  especially  when  the  tem- 
per is  enfeebled  by  sickness,  or  any  long  and  great  dis- 
tress,  doubtless,  would  feel  a  kind  of  relief  even  from  the 
helpless  good-will  and  ineff"ectual  assistances  of  those 
about  them.  Over  against  the  sorrow  of  compassion  is 
likewise  to  be  set  a  peculiar  calm  kind  of  satisfaction, 
"which  accompanies  it,  unless  in  cases  where  the  distress 
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of  another  is  by  some  means  so  brought  home  to  our- 
selves, as  to  become  in  a  manner  our  own ;  or  when  from 
weakness  of  mind  the  affection  rises  too  high,  which 
ought  to  be  corrected.  This  tranquiUity  or  calm  satis- 
faction proceeds  partly  from  consciousness  of  a  right  af- 
fection and  temper  of  mind,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  our 
own  freedom  from  the  misery  we  compassionate.  This 
last  may*  possibly  appear  to  some  at  first  sight  faulty  ; 
but  it  really  is  not  so.  It  is  the  same  with  that  positive 
enjoyment,  which  sudden  ease  from  pain  for  the  present 
affords,  arising  from  a  real  sense  of  misery,  joined  with 
a  sense  of  our  freedom  from  it;  which  in  all  cases  must 
afford  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 

To  these  things  must  be  added  the  observation,  which 
respects  both  the  affections  we  are  considering ;  that 
they  who  have  got  over  all  fellow  fteling  for  others,  have 
withal  contracted  a  certain  callousness  of  heart,  which 
renders  them  insensible  to  most  other  satisfactions,  but 
those  of  the  grossest  kind. 

Secondly,  Without  the  exercise  of  these  affections, 
men  would  certainly  be  much  more  wanting  in  the  of- 
fices of  charity  they  owe  to  each  other,  and  likewise  ir.ore 
cruel  and  injurious,  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  private  interest  of  the  individual  would  not  be 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  reasonable  and  cool  self-love 
alone;  therefore  the  appetites  and  passions  are  placed 
within  as  a  guard  and  further  security,  without  which  it 
would  not  be  taken  due  care  of.  It  is  manifest  our  life 
would  be  neglected,  were  it  not  for  the  calls  of  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  weariness;  notwithstanding  that  without 
them  reason  would  assure  us,  that  the  recruits  of  food 
and  sleep  are  the  necessary  means  of  our  preservation. 
It  is  therefore  absurd  to  imagine,  that  without  affection, 
the  same  reason  alone  would  be  more  effectual  to  en- 
gage us  to  perform  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow 
creatures.  One  of  this  make  would  be  as  dcfLCtive.  as 
much  wanting,  considered  with  respect  to  society,  as  one 
of  the  former  make  would  be  defective,  or  wanting, 
considered  as  an  individual,  or  in  his  private  capacity. 
Is  it  possible  any  can  in  earnest  think,  that  a  public  spirit, 
i.  e.  a  settled  reasonable  principle  of  benevolence  to 
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mankind,  is  so  prevalent  and  strong  in  the  species, as  that 
we  may  venture  to  throw  off  the  under  affections,  which 
are  its  assistants,  carry  it  forward  and  mark  out  particu- 
lar courses  for  it ;  family,  friends,  neighbourhood,  the 
distressed,  our  country?  The  common  joys  and  the 
common  sorrows,  which  belong  to  these  relations  and 
circumstances,  are  as  plainly  useful  to  society,  as  the 
pain  and  pleasure  belonging  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weari- 
ness, are  of  service  to  the  individual.  In  defect  of  that 
higher  principle  of  reason,  compassion  is  often  the  only 
way  by  which  the  indigent  can  have  access  to  us :  and 
therefore,  to  eradicate  this,  though  it  is  not  indeed  for- 
mally to  deny  them  that  assistance  which  is  their  due ; 
yet  it  is  to  cut  them  off  from  that  which  is  too  frequently 
their  only  way  of  obtaining  it.  And  as  for  those  who 
have  shut  up  this  door  against  the  complaints  of  the 
miserable,  and  conquered  this  affection  ia  themselves ; 
even  these  persons  will  be  under  great  restraints  from 
the  same  affection  in  others.  Thus  a  man  who  has  him- 
self no  sense  of  injustice,  cruelty,  oppression,  will  be 
kept  from  running  the  utmost  lengths  of  wickedness,  by 
fear  of  that  detestation,  and  even  resentment  of  inhu- 
manity, in  many  particular  instances  of  it,  which  com- 
passion for  the  object  towards  whom  such  inhumanity 
is  exercised,  excites  in  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And  thi.s 
is  frequently  the  chief  danger,  and  the  chief  restraint, 
which  tyrants  and  the  great  oppressors  of  the  world 
feel. 

In  general,  experience  will  show,  that  as  want  of 
natural  appetite  to  food  supposes  and  proceeds  from 
some  bodily  disease;  so  the  apathy  the  Stoics  talk  of,  as 
much  supposes,  or  is  accompanied  with,  somewhat  amiss 
in  the  moral  character,  in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the 
mind.  Those  who  formerly  aimed  at  this  upon  the  foot 
of  philosophy,  appear  to  have  had  better  success  in 
eradicating  the  affections  of  tenderness  and  compassion, 
than  they  had  with  the  passions  of  envy,  pride,  and  re- 
sentment: these  latter,  at  best,  were  but  concealed,  and 
that  imperfectly  too.  How  far  this  observation  may  be 
extended  to  such  as  endeavour  to  suppress  the  natural 
nji pulses  of  their  affections,  in  order  to  form  themselves 
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for  business  and  the  world,  I  shall  not  determine.  But 
there  does  not  appear  any  capacity  or  relation  to  be 
named,  in  which  men  ought  to  be  entirely  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  affection,  unless  the  judicial  one  is  to  be  ex- 
cepted. 

And  as  to  those  who  are  commonly  called  the  men  of 
pleasure,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  reason  they  set  up  for 
hardness  of  heart,  is  to  avoid  being  interrupted  in  their 
course,  by  the  ruin  and  misery  they  are  the  authors  of : 
neither  are  persons  of  this  character  always  the  most 
free  from  the  impotencies  of  envy  and  resentment. 
What  may  men  at  last  bring  themselves  to,  by  suppres- 
sing their  passions  and  affections  of  one  kind,  and  leav- 
ing those  of  the  other  in  their  full  strength?  Butsurelv 
it  might  be  expected  that  persons  who  make  pleasure 
their  study  and  their  business,  if  they  understood  what 
they  profess,  would  reflect,  how  many  of  the  entertain- 
ments of  life,  how  many  of  those  kind  of  amusements 
which  seem  peculiarly  to  belong  to  men  of  leisure  and 
education,  they  become  insensible  to  by  this  acquired 
hardness  of  heart. 

I  shall  close  these  reflections  with  barely  mentioning 
the  behaviour  of  that  divine  Person,  who  was  the  exam- 
ple of  all  perfection  in  human  nature,  as  represented  in 
the  Gospels  mourning,  and  even,  in  a  literal  sense, 
weeping  over  the  distresses  of  his  creatures. 

The  observation  already  made,  that,  of  the  two  affec- 
tions mentioned  in  the  text,  the  latter  exerts  itself  much 
more  than  the  former;  that,  from  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  we  much  more  generally  and 
sensibly  compassionate  the  distressed,  than  rejoice  with 
the  prosperous,  requires  to  be  particularly  considered. 
This  observation,  therefore,  with  the  reflections  which 
arise  out  of  it,  and  which  it  leads  our  thoughts  to,  shall 
be  the  subject  of  another  discourse. 

For  the  conclusion  of  this,  let  me  just  take  notice  of 
the  danger  of  over- great  refinements;  of  going  besides 
or  beyond  the  plain,  obvious,  first  appearances  of  things, 
upon  the  subject  of  morals  and  religion.  The  least  ob- 
servation will  show,  how  little  the  generality  of  men  are 
capable  of  speculations.    Therefore  morality  and  religion. 
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must  be  somewhat  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood:  it 
must  appeal  to  whal  ^e  call  plain  cominon  sense,  as 
distinguished  from  superior  capacity  and  improvement ; 
because  it  appeals  to  mankind.    Persons  of  superior 
capacity  and  improvement  have  often  fallen  into  errors, 
which  no  one  of  mere  common  understanding  could. 
Is  it  possible  that  one  of  this  latter  character  could  ever 
of  himself  have  thought,  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
such  thing  in  mankind  as  affection  to  the  good  of  others? 
Suppose  of  parents  to  their  children ;  or  that  what  he 
felt  upon  seeing  a  friend  in  distress  was  only  fear  for  him- 
self; or,  upon  supposition  of  the  affections  of  kindness 
and  compassion,  that  it  was  the  business  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  set  him  about  extirpating  them  as  fast  as  he 
could  ?    And  yet  each  of  these  manifest  contradictions 
to  nature  has  been  laid  down  by  men  of  speculation,  as 
a  discovery  in  moral  philosophy;  which  they,  it  seems, 
have  found  out  through  all  the  specious  appearances  to 
the  contrary.    This  reflection  may  be  extended  further. 
The  extravagancies  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition  do 
not  at  all  lie  in  the  road  of  common  sense ;  and  there- 
fore, so  far  as  they  are  original  mistakes,  must  be  owing 
to  going  beside  or  beyond  it.    Now,  since  inquiry  and 
examination  can  relate  only  to  things  so  obscure  and 
uncertain  as  to  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  to  persons  who 
are  capable  of  it ;  the  proper  advice  to  be  given  to  plain 
honest  men,  to  secure  them  from  the  extremes  both  of 
superstition  and  irreligion,  is  that  of  the  son  of  Sirach : 
In  every  good  work  trust  thy  own  soul ;  for  this  is  the 
Iceeping  of  the  commandment.* 


*  ficde8..'axri.,3?. 
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liejoice  with  them  that  do  rppice,  and  loeep  with  them  that  weep. — 

Rom.  xii.  15. 

There  is  a  much  more  exact  correspondence  between 
the  natural  and  moral  world,  than  we  are  apt  to  take 
notice  of.  The  inward  frame  of  man  does  in  a  peculiar 
manner  answer  to  the  external  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  life,  in  which  he  is  placed.  This  is  a  particular 
instance  of  that  general  observation  of  the  son  of  Sirach: 
All  things  are  double  one  against  another,  and  God  hath 
made  nothing  imperfect.*  The  several  passions  and  af- 
fections in  the  heart  of  man,  compared  with  the  circum- 
stances of  life  in  which  he  is  placed,  afford,  to  such  as 
will  attend  to  them,  as  certain  instances  of  final  causes, 
as  any  whatever,  which  are  more  commonly  alleged  for 
such:  since  those  affections  lead  him  to  a  certain  deter- 
minate course  of  action  suitable  to  those  circumstances, 
as  (for  instance)  compassion,  to  relieve  the  distressed. 
And  as  all  observations  of  final  causes,  drawn  from  the 
principles  of  action  in  the  heart  of  man,  compared  with 
the  condition  he  is  placed  in,  serve  all  the  good  uses 
which  instances  of  final  causes  in  the  material  world 
about  us  do;  and  both  these  are  equally  proofs  of  wisdom 
and  design  in  the  Author  of  nature:  so  the  former  serve 
to  further  good  purposes;  they  show  us  what  course  of 
life  we  are  made  for,  what  is  our  duty,  and  in  a  peculiar 
manner  er.forco  upon  us  the  practice  of  it. 

Suppose  we  are  capable  of  happiness  and  of  misery  in 
degrees  equally  intense  and  extreme,  yet,  we  are  capable 
of  the  latter  for  a  mucli  longer  time,  beyond  all  com- 
parison. We  see  men  in  the  tortures  of  pain  for  hours, 
days,  and,  excepting  the  short  suspensions  of  sleep,  for 
months  together,  without  intermission;  to  which  no  en- 
joyments of  life  do,  in  degree  and  continuance,  bear  any 

*  Eccius.  xlii.  24. 
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sort  of  proportion.  And  such  is  our  make  and  that  of 
the  world  about  us,  that  any  thing  may  become  the 
mstrument  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  us.  Thus  almost  any 
one  man  is  capable  of  doing  mischief  to  any  other,  though 
he  may  not  be  capable  of  doing  him  good:  and  if  he  be 
capable  of  doing  him  some  good,  he  is  capable  of  doing 
him  more  evil.  And  it  is,  in  numberless  cases,  much 
more  in  our  power  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  others,  than 
to  promote  their  positive  happiness,  any  otherwise  than 
as  the  former  often  includes  the  latter;  ease  from  misery 
occasioning  for  some  time  the  greatest  positive  enjoy- 
ment. This  constitution  of  nature,  namely,  that  it  is  so 
much  more  in  our  power  to  occasion  and  likewise  to 
lessen  misery,  than  to  promote  positive  happiness,  plainly 
required  a  particular  affection,  to  hinder  us  from  abusing, 
and  to  incline  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  former 
powers,  i.  e.  the  powers  both  to  occasion  and  to  lessen 
misery;  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  to  induce 
us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  latter  power,  that  of  pro- 
moting positive  iiappiness.  The  power  we  have  over 
the  misery  of  our  fellow  creatures,  to  occasion  or  lessen 
it,  being  a  more  important  trust  than  the  power  we  have 
of  promoting  their  positive  happiness;  the  former  re- 
quires and  has  a  further,  an  additional  security  and 
guard  against  its  being  violated,  beyond  and  over  and 
above  what  the  latter  has.  The  social  nature  of  man, 
and  general  good-will  to  his  species,  equally  prevent  him 
from  doing  evil,  incline  him  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and 
to  promote  the  positive  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures: 
but  compassion  only  restrains  him  from  the  first,  and 
carries  him  to  the  second;  it  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the 
third. 

The  final  causes  then  of  compassion  are  to  prevent 
and  to  relieve  misery. 

As  to  the  former:  this  affection  may  plainly  be  a 
restraint  upon  resentment,  envy,  unreasonable  self-love; 
that  is,  upon  all  the  principles  from  which  men  do  evil 
to  one  another.  Let  us  instance  only  in  resentment. 
It  seldom  happens,  in  regulated  societies,  that  men  have 
an  enemy  so  entirely  in  their  power,  as  to  be  able  to 
satiate  their  resentment  with  safety.    But  if  we  were  to 
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put  tnis  case,  it  is  plainly  supposable,  that  a  person  might 
bring  his  enemy  into  such  a  condition,  as  from  being  the 
object  of  anger  and  rage,  to  become  an  object  of  com- 
passion, even  to  himself,  though  the  most  malicious  man 
in  the  world:  and  in  this  case  compassion  would  stop 
him,  if  he  could  stop  with  safety,  from  pursuing  his  re- 
venge any  further.  But  since  nature  has  placed  within 
us  more  powerful  restraints  to  prevent  mischief,  and 
since  the  final  cause  of  compassion  is  much  more  to 
relieve  misery,  let  us  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  it  in 
this  view. 

As  this  world  was  not  intended  to  be  a  state  of  any 
great  satisfaction  or  high  enjoyment;  so  neither  was  it 
intended  to  be  a  mere  scene  of  unhappiness  and  sorrow. 
Mitigations  and  reliefs  are  provided  by  the  merciful 
Author  of  nature,  for  most  of  the  afflictions  in  human 
life.  There  is  kind  provision  made  even  against  our 
frailties ;  as  we  are  so  constituted,  that  time  abundantly 
abates  our  sorrows,  and  begets  in  us  that  resignment  of 
temper,  which  ought  to  have  been  produced  by  a  better 
cause  ;  a  due  sense  of  the  authority  of  God,  and  our  state 
of  dependence.  This  holds  in  respect  to  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  evils  of  life  ;  I  suppose,  in  some  degree  as  to 
pain  and  sickness.  Now  this  part  of  the  constitution  or 
make  of  man,  considered  as  some  relief  to  misery,  and 
not  as  provision  for  positive  happiness,  is,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  an  instance  of  nature's  compassion  for  us:  and 
every  natural  remedy  or  relief  to  misery  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  view. 

But  since  in  many  cases  it  is  very  much  in  our  power 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  each  other;  and  benevolence, 
though  natural  in  man  to  man,  yet  is  in  a  very  low  degree 
kept  down  by  interest  and  competitions;  and  men,  for 
the  most  part,  are  so  engaged  in  the  business  and 
pleasures  of  the  world,  as  to  overlook  and  turn  away 
from  objects  of  misery;  which  are  plainly  considered  as 
interruptions  to  them  in  their  way,  as  intruders  upon 
their  business,  their  gaiety  and  mirth;  compassion  is  an 
advocate  within  us  in  their  behalf,  to  gain  the  unhappy 
admittance  and  access,  to  make  their  case  attended  to. 
If  it  sometimes  serves  a  contrary  purpose,  and  makes 
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men  industriously  turn  away  from  the  miserable,  these 
are  only  instances  of  abuse  and  perversion :  for  the  end, 
for  which  the  affection  was  given  us,  "most  certainly  is  not 
to  make  us  avoid,  but  to  make  us  attend  to,  the  objects 
of  it.  And  if  men  would  only  resolve  to  allow  thus  much 
to  it;  let  it  bring  before  their  view,  the  view  of  their 
mind,  the  miseries  of  their  fellow  creatures;  let  it  gain 
for  them  that  their  case  be  considered;  I  am  persuaded 
it  would  not  fail  of  gaining  more,  and  that  very  few  real 
objects  of  charity  would  pass  unrelieved.  Pain  and 
sorrow  and  misery  have  a  right  to  our  assistance:  com- 
passion puts  us  in  mind  of  the  debt,  and  that  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  distressed.  For,  to  en- 
deavour to  get  rid  of  the  sorrow  of  compassion  by  turning 
from  the  wretched,  when  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to  relieve 
them,  is  as  unnatural,  as  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
pain  of  hunger  by  keeping  from  the  sight  of  food.  That 
we  can  do  one  with  greater  success  than  we  can  the 
other,  is  no  proof  that  one  is  less  a  violation  of  nature 
than  the  other.  Compassion  is  a  call,  a  demand  of  na- 
ture, to  relieve  the  unhappy;  as  hunger  is  a  natural  call 
for  food.  This  affection  plainly  gives  the  objects  of  it 
an  additional  claim  to  relief  and  mercy,  over  and  above 
what  our  follow  creatures  in  common  have  to  our  good-will. 
Liberality  and  bounty  are  exceedingly  commendable;  and 
a  particular  distinction  in  such  a  world  as  this,  where  men 
set  themselves  to  contract  their  heart,  and  close  it  to  all 
interests  but  their  own.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  opposed 
to  mercy,  but  always  accompanies  it:  the  distinction 
between  them  is  only,  that  the  former  leads  our  thoughts 
to  a  more  promiscuous  and  undistinguished  distribution 
of  favours;  to  those  who  are  not,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  necessitous;  whereas  the  object  of  compassion  is 
misery.  But  in  the  comparison,  and  where  there  is  not 
a  possibility  of  both,  mercy  is  to  have  the  preference: 
the  affection  of  compassion  manifestly  leads  us  to  this 
preference.  Thus,  to  relieve  the  indigent  and  distressed, 
to  single  out  the  unhappy,  from  whom  can  be  expected 
no  returns  either  of  present  entertainment  or  future  ser- 
vice, for  the  objects  of  our  favours;  to  esteem  a  man'* 
being  friendless  as  a  recommendation;  dejection,  and 
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incapacity  of  struggling  through  the  world,  as  a  motive 
for  assisting  him ;  in  a  word,  to  consider  these  circum- 
stances of  disadvantage,  which  are  usually  thought  a 
sufficient  reason  for  neglect  and  overlooking  a  person, 
as  a  motive  for  helping  him  forward:  this  is  the  course 
of  benevolence  which  compassion  marks  out  and 
directs  us  to:  this  is  that  humanity,  which  is  so  pe- 
culiarly becoming  our  nature  and  circumstances  in  this 
world. 

To  these  considerations,  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
man,  must  be  added  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself  we  are 
recommending,  which  accords  to  and  shows  the  same. 
For  since  it  is  so  much  more  in  our  power  to  lessen  the 
misery  of  our  fellow  creatures,  than  to  promote  their 
positive  happiness;  in  cases  where  there  is  an  inconsis- 
tency, we  shall  be  likely  to  do  much  more  good  by  setting 
ourselves  to  mitigate  the  former,  than  by  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  latter.  Let  the  competition  be  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  It  is  easy,  you  will  say,  to  see 
which  will  have  the  preference.  True:  but  the  question 
is,  which  ought  to  have  the  preference?  What  propor- 
tion is  there  between  the  happiness  produced  by  doing  a 
favour  to  the  indigent,  and  that  produced  by  doing  the 
same  favour  to  one  in  easy  circumstances.*^  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  addition  of  a  very  large  estate  to  one  who 
before  had  an  affluence,  will  in  many  instances  yield 
him  less  new  enjoyment  or  satisfaction,  than  an  ordinary 
charity  would  yield  to  a  necessitous  person.  So  that  it 
is  not  only  true,  that  our  nature,  i.  e.  the  voice  of  God 
within  us,  carries  us  to  the  exercise  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence in  the  way  of  compassion  or  mercy,  preferably 
to  any  other  way;  but  we  also  manifestly  discern  much 
more  good  done  by  the  former;  or,  if  you  will  allow  me 
the  expressions,  more  misery  annihilated,  and  happiness 
created.  If  charity  and  benevolence,  and  endeavouring  to 
do  good  to  our  fellow  creatures,  be  any  thing,  this  obser- 
vation deserves  to  be  most  seriously  considered  by  all 
who  have  to  bestow.  And  it  holds  with  great  exactness, 
when  applied  to  the  several  degree  s  of  greater  and  less 
indigency  throughout  the  various  ranks  in  human  life : 
the  happiness  or  good  produced  not  being  in  proportion 
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what  is  bestowed,  but  in  proportion  to  this  joined  with 
t')e  need  there  was  of  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that  upon  this  subject 
notice  should  be  taken  of  occasions,  circumstances,  and 
characters,  which  seem  at  once  to  call  forth  affections  of 
different  sorts.  Thus  vice  may  be  thought  the  object 
both  of  pity  and  indignation:  folly,  of  pity  and  of  laughter. 
How  far  this  is  strictly  true,  I  shall  not  inquire;  but  only 
observe  upon  the  appearance,  how  much  more  humane 
it  is  to  yield  and  give  scope  to  affections,  which  are  most 
directly  in  favour  of,  and  friendly  towards,  our  fellow 
creatures;  and  that  there  is  plainly  much  less  danger  of 
being  led  wrong  by  these,  than  by  the  other. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  recom- 
mendation of  compassion,  that  it  is  most  amiable,  most 
becoming  human  nature,  and  most  useful  to  the  world; 
yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  every  affection,  as  distinct 
from  a  principle  of  reason,  may  rise  too  high,  and  be 
beyond  its  just  proportion.  And  by  means  of  this  one 
carried  too  far,  a  man  throughout  his  life  is  subject  to 
much  more  uneasiness  than  belongs  to  his  share :  and  in 
particular  instances,  it  may  be  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
incapacitate  him  from  assisting  the  very  person  who  is 
the  object  of  it.  But  as  there  are  some  who  upon  prin- 
ciple set  up  for  suppressing  this  affection  itself  as  weak- 
ness, there  is  also  I  know  not  what  of  fashion  on  this 
side;  and,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  whole  world 
almost  is  run  into  the  extremes  of  insensibility  towards 
the  distresses  of  their  fellow  creatures:  so  that  general 
rules  and  exhortations  must  always  be  on  the  other  side. 

And  now  to  go  on  to  the  uses  we  should  make  of  the 
foreeoing  reflections,  the  further  ones  they  lead  to,  and 
the  general  temper  they  have  a  tendency  to  beget  in  us. 
There  being  that  distinct  affection  implanted  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  tending  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  life,  that 
particular  provision  made  for  abating  its  sorrows,  more 
than  for  increasing  its  positive  happiness,  as  before  ex- 
plained; this  may  suggest  to  us  what  should  be  our  gen- 
eral aim  respecting  ourselves,  in  our  passage  through  this 
world:  namely,  to  endeavour  chiefly  to  escape  misery, 
keep  free  from  uneasiness,  pam,  and  sorrow,  or  to  get 
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relief  and  mitigation  of  them ;  to  propose  to  ourselves 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  rather  than  pursue  after 
high  enjoyments.  This  is  what  the  constitution  of  nature 
before  explained  marks  out  as  the  course  we  should  fol- 
low, and  the  end  we  should  aim  at.  To  make  pleasure 
and  mirth  and  jollity  our  business,  and  be  constantly  hur- 
rying about  after  some  gay  amusement,  some  new  grati- 
fication of  sense  or  appetite,  to  those  who  will  consider  the 
nature  of  man  and  our  condition  in  this  world,  will  appear 
the  most  romantic  scheme  of  life  that  ever  entered  into 
thought.  And  yet  how  many  are  there  who  go  on  in 
this  course,  without  learning  better  from  the  daily,  the 
hourly  disappointments,  listlessness,  and  satiety,  which 
accompany  this  fashionable  method  of  wasting  away  their 
davs ! 

The  subject  we  have  been  insisting  upon  would  lead 
us  into  the  same  kind  of  reflections,  by  a  different  con- 
nexion. The  miseries  of  life  brought  home  to  ourselves 
by  compassion,  viewed  through  this  affection  considered 
as  the  sense  by  which  they  are  perceived,  would  beget 
in  us  that  moderation,  humility,  and  soberness  of  mind, 
which  has  been  now  recommended;  and  which  peculiarly 
belongs  to  a  season  of  recollection,  the  only  purpose  of 
which  is  to  bring  us  to  a  just  sense  of  things,  to  recover 
us  out  of  ihzt  forgetfulness  of  ourselves,  and  our  true 
state,  which  it  is  manifest  far  the  greatest  part  of  men 
pass  their  whole  life  in.  Upon  this  account  Solomon 
says,  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  than 
io  go  to  the  house  of  feasting ;  i.  e.  it  is  more  to  a  man's 
advantage  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  objects  of  distress,  to 
recall  sometimes  to  his  remembrance  the  occasions  of 
sorrow,  than  to  pass  all  his  days  in  thoughtless  mirth 
and  gaiety.  And  he  represents  the  wise  as  choosing  to 
frequent  the  former  of  these  places ;  to  be  sure  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  hy  the  sadness  of  the  counte- 
nance the  heart  is  made  better.  Every  one  observes  how 
temperate  and  reasonable  men  are  when  humbled  and 
brought  low  by  afflictions,  in  comparison  of  what  they 
are  in  high  prosperity.  By  this  voluntary  resort  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  which  is  here  recommended,  we 
might  learn  all  those  useful  instructions  which  calamities 
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teaclij  writhout  undergoing  them  ourselves;  and  grow 
wiser  and  belter  at  a  more  easy  rate  than  men  com- 
monly do.  The  objects  themselves,  which  in  that  place 
of  sorrow  he  before  our  view,  naturally  give  us  a  seri- 
ousness and  attention,  check  that  wantonness  which  is 
the  growth  of  prosperity  and  ease,  and  lead  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  deficiencies  of  human  life  itself;  that  every  man, 
at  his  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity.  This  would  correct 
the  florid  and  gaudy  prospects  and  expectations  which 
we  are  too  apt  to  indulge,  teach  us  to  lower  our  notions 
of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  bring  them  down  to  the 
reality  of  things,  to  what  is  attainable,  to  what  the  frailty 
of  our  condition  will  admit  of,  which,  for  any  continu- 
ance, is  only  tranquillity,  ease,  and  moderate  satisfac- 
tions. Thus  we  might  at  once  become  proof  against  the 
temptations  with  which  the  whole  world  almost  is  carried 
away ;  since  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  what  is  called  a  life  of 
pleasure,  but  also  vicious  pursuits  in  general,  aim  at  some- 
what besides  and  beyond  these  moderate  satisfactions. 

And  as  to  that  obstinacy  and  wilfulness,  which  renders 
men  so  insensible  to  the  motives  of  religion;  this  right 
sense  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  about  us  would  bend 
the  stubborn  mind,  soften  the  heart,  and  make  it  more 
apt  to  receive  impression:  and  this  is  the  proper  temper 
in  which  to  call  our  ways  to  remembrance,  to  review  and 
set  home  upon  ourselves  the  miscarriages  of  our  past 
life.  In  such  a  compliant  state  of  mind,  reason  and 
conscience  will  have  a  fair  hearing;  which  is  the  pre- 
paration for,  or  rather  the  beginning  of,  that  repentance, 
the  outward  show  of  which  we  all  put  on  at  this  season. 

Lastly,  The  various  miseries  of  life  which  lie  before  us 
wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  the  frailty  of  this  mortal  state 
we  are  passing  through,  may  put  us  in  mind  that  the 
present  world  is  not  our  home;  that  we  are  merely 
strangers  and  travellers  in  it,  as  all  our  fathers  were. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  foreign  country;  in 
which  our  poverty  and  wants,  and  the  insufficient  sup- 
plies of  them,  were  designed  to  turn  our  views  to  that 
higher  and  better  state  we  are  heirs  to:  a  state  where 
will  be  no  follies  to  be  overlooked,  no  miseries  to  be 
pitied,  no  wants  to  be  relieved;  where  the  affection  we 
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have  been  now  treating  of  will  happily  bo  lost,  as  there 
will  be  no  objects  to  exercise  it  upon:  for  God  shall  vnpe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying :  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  vain  ;  for  the  form,er  things  are  passed  away. 


SERMON  VII. 

UPON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  BALAAM. 

PREACHED  THE  SECOND  Sn.S'D^Y  AFTEa  EASTER. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  rifjhteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  Uhp-  his.- 
Numb,  xxiii.  10. 

These  words,  taken  alone,  and  without  respect  to  him 
who  spoke  them,  lead  our  thoughts  immediately  to  the 
different  ends  of  good  and  bad  men.  For  though  the 
comparison  is  not  expressed,  yet  it  is  manifestly  implied; 
as  is  also  the  preference  of  one  of  these  characters  to 
the  other  in  that  last  circumstance,  death.  And,  since 
dying  the  death  of  the  righteous  or  of  the  wicked  neces- 
sarily implies  men's  being  righteous  or  wicked,  i.  e. 
having  lived  righteously  or  wickedly;  a  comparison  of 
them  in  their  lives  also  might  come  into  consideration, 
from  such  a  single  view  of  the  words  themselves.  But 
my  present  design  is  to  consider  them  with  a  particular 
reference  or  respect  to  him  who  spoke  them ;  wliich 
reference,  if  you  please  to  attend,  you  will  see.  And  if 
what  shall  be  offered  to  your  consideration  at  this  time 
be  thought  a  discourse  upon  the  whole  history  of  this 
man,  rather  than  upon  the  particular  words  I  have  read, 
this  is  of  no  consequence;  it  is  sufficient,  if  it  afford  re- 
flection of  use  and  service  to  ourselves. 

But,  in  order  to  avoid  cavils  respecting  this  remarkable 
relation  in  Scripture,  either  that  part  of  it  which  yon 
have  heard  in  the  first  lesson  for  the  day,  or  any  others; 
let  m.e  just  otserve,  that  as  this  is  not  a  place  for  an  • 
swering  them,  so  they  no  way  afiect  the  following  dis- 
course; since  the  character  there  given  is  plainly  a  real 
one  m  life,  and  such  as  there  are  parallels  to. 
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The  occasion  of  Balaam's  coming  out  of  his  own 
country  into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  pronounced 
this  solemn  prayer  or  wish,  he  himself  relates  in  the 
first  parable  or  prophetic  speech,  of  which  it  is  the  con- 
clusion. In  which  is  a  custom  referred  to,  proper  to  be 
taken  notice  of:  that  of  devoting  enemies  to  destruction, 
before  the  entrance  upon  a  war  with  them.  This  custom 
appears  to  have  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  the  world; 
for  we  find  it  amongst  the  most  distant  nations.  The 
Romans  had  public  officers,  to  whom  it  belonged  as  a 
stated  part  of  their  office.  But  there  was  somewhat 
more  particular  in  the  case  now  before  us;  Balaam 
being  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  person,  whose 
blessing  or  curse  was  thought  to  be  always  effectual. 

In  order  to  engage  the  reader's  attention  to  this  pas- 
sage, the  sacred  historian  has  enumerated  the  preparatory 
circumstances,  which  are  these.  Balaam  requires  the 
king  of  Moab  to  build  him  seven  altars,  and  to  prepare 
him  the  same  number  of  oxen  and  of  rams.  The  sacri- 
fice being  over,  he  retires  alone  to  a  solitude  sacred  to 
these  occasions,  there  to  wait  the  divine  inspiration  or 
answer,  for  which  the  foregoing  rites  were  the  prepara- 
tion. And  God  met  Balaam,  and  put  a  word  in  his 
mouth;*  upon  receiving  which,  he  returns  back  to  the 
altars,  where  was  the  king,  who  had  all  this  while  at- 
tended the  sacrifice,  as  appointed;  he  and  all  the  princes 
of  Moab  standing,  big  with  expectation  of  the  prophet's 
reply.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balak  the 
king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  Aram,  out  of  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  saying.  Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and 
come,  defy  Israel.  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not 
cursed  ?  Or  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not 
defied?  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  and  from 
the  hills  I  behold  him  :  lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and 
shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations.  Who  can  count 
the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of 
Israel?  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his.f 

It  is  necessary,  as  you  will  see  in  the  progress  of  this 
discourse,  particularly  to  observe  what  he  understood 

*  Ver.  4,  5.  +  Vcr.  6 
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by  righteous.  And  he  himself  is  introduced  in  the 
book  of  Micah*  explaining  it;  if  by  rujhteous  is  meant 
good,  as  to  he  sure  it  is.  0  my  people,  remember  now 
what  Balak  king  of  Moah  consulted,  and  what  Balaam, 
the  son  of  Beor  answered  him  from  Shittim  unto  Gilgal. 
From  the  mention  of  Shittim,  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is 
this  very  story  which  is  here  referred  to,  though  another 
part  of  it,  the  account  of  which  is  not  now  extant;  as 
there  are  many  quotations  in  Scripture  out  of  books 
which  are  not  come  down  to  us.  Remember  what  Balaam 
answered,  that  ye  may  know  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord ; 
i.  e.  the  righttousness  which  God  will  accept.  Balak 
demands,  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and 
how  myself  before  the  high  God  ^  Shall  I  come  before  him 
with  burnt -offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old?  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  frst-bom  for  my 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul 
Balaam  answers  him,  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what 
is  good:  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?  Here  is  a  good  man  expressly  characterized,  as 
distinct  from  a  dishonest  and  a  superstitious  man.  No 
words  can  more  strongly  exclude  dishonesty  and  false- 
ness of  heart,  than  doing  justice,  and  loving  mercy:  and 
both  these,  as  well  as  walking  humbly  with  God,  are  put 
in  opposition  to  those  ceremonial  methods  of  recom- 
mendation, which  Balak  hoped  might  have  served  the 
turn.  From  hence  appears  what  he  meant  by  the 
righteous  whose  death  he  desires  to  die. 

Whether  it  was  his  own  character  shall  now  be  in- 
quired :  and  in  order  to  determine  it,  we  must  take  a 
view  of  his  whole  behaviour  upon  this  occasion.  When 
the  elders  of  Moab  came  to  him,  though  he  appears  to 
have  been  much  allured  with  the  rewards  offered,  yet  he 
had  such  regard  to  the  authority  of  God,  as  to  keep  the 
messengers  in  suspense  until  he  had  consulted  his  will. 
And  God  said  to  him,  Thou  shall  not  go  with  them,  thou 
shall  not  curse  the  people,  for  they  are  blcsscd.f  Upon 
this  he  dismisses  the  ambassadors,  with  an  absolute  re- 
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fusal  of  accompanying  them  back  to  their  king.  Thus 

far  his  regards  to  duty  prevailed,  neither  does  there  any 
thing  appear  as  yet  amiss  in  his  conduct.  His  answer 
being  reported  fo  the  king  of  Moab,  a  more  honourable 
embassy  is  immediately  despatched,  and  greater  rewards 
proposed.  Then  the  iniquity  of  his  heart  began  to  dis- 
close itself  A  thorough  honest  man  would  without 
hesitation  have  repeated  his  former  answer,  that  he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  so  infamous  a  prostitution  of  the  sacred 
character  with  which  he  was  invested,  as  in  the  name  of 
a  prophet  to  curse  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  blessed. 
But  instead  of  this,  which  was  the  only  honest  part  in 
these  circumstances  that  lay  before  him,  he  desires  the 
princes  of  Moab  to  tarry  that  night  with  him  also  ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward  deliberates,  whether  by  some 
means  or  other  he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  leave  to 
curse  Israel ;  to  do  that,  which  had  been  before  revealed 
to  him  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  which  yet  he 
resolves  not  to  do  without  that  permission.  Upon 
■which,  as  when  this  nation  afterward  rejected  God  from 
reigning  over  them,  he  gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger ; 
in  the  same  way,  as  appears  from  other  parts  of  the  nar- 
ration, he  gives  Balaam  the  permission  he  desired :  for 
this  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  words.  Arriving 
in  the  territories  of  Moab,  and  being  received  with  par- 
ticular distinction  by  the  king,  and  he  repeating  in  person 
the  promise  of  the  rewards  he  had  before  made  to  him 
by  his  ambassadors:  he  seeks,  the  text  says,  by  sacrifices 
and  enchantments  (what  these  were  is  not  to  our  purpose), 
to  obtain  leave  of  God  to  curse  the  people;  keeping  still 
his  resolution,  not  to  do  it  without  that  permission: 
which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  had  such  regard  to 
the  command  of  God,  as  to  keep  this  resolution  to  the 
last.  The  supposition  of  his  being  under  a  supernatural 
restraint  is  a  mere  fiction  of  Philo:  he  is  plainly  repre- 
sented to  be  under  no  other  force  or  restraint,  than  the 
fear  of  God.  However,  he  goes  on  persevering  in  that 
endeavour,  after  he  had  declared,  that  God  had  not  be- 
held iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  had  he  seen  perverseness  in 
Israel;*  i.  e.  they  were  a  people  of  virtue  and  piety,  so 

*  Ver.  21. 
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far  as  not  to  have  drawn  down,  by  their  iniquity,  that 
curse  which  he  was  soUcitin^  leave  to  pronounce  upon 
/  them.  So  that  the  state  of  Balaam's  mind  was  this:  he 
wanted  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  very  Vicked,  and  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  God;  he  had  inward 
checks  and  restraints,  which  he  could  not  entirely  get 
over;  he  therefore  casts  about  for  ways  to  reconcile  this 
wickedness  with  his  duty.  How  great  a  paradox  soever 
this  may  appear,  as  it  is  indeed  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
it  is  the  very  account  which  the  scripture  gives  us  of  him. 

But  there  is  a  more  surprising  piece  of  iniquity  yet  be- 
hind. Not  daring  in  his  religious  character,  as  a  prophet, 
to  assist  the  king  of  Moab,  he  considers  whether  there 
might  not  be  found  some  other  means  of  assisting  him 
against  that  very  people,  whom  he  himself  by  the  fear  of 
God  was  restrained  from  cursing  in  words.  One  would 
not  think  it  possible,  that  the  weakness,  even  of  religious 
self-deceit  in  its  utmost  excess,  could  have  so  poor  a 
distinction,  so  fond  an  evasion,  to  serve  itself  of.  But 
so  it  was:  and  he  could  think  of  no  other  method,  than 
to  betray  the  children  of  Israel  to  provoke  his  wrath, 
who  was  their  only  strength  and  defence.  The  tempta- 
tion which  he  pitched  upon,  was  that  concerning  which 
Solomon  afterward  observed,  that  it  had  cast  down  many 
wounded;  yea,  many  strong  men  had  been  slain  by  it:  and 
of  which  he  himself  was  a  sad  exaniple,  when  his  wives 
turned  away  his  heart  after  other  gods.  This  succeeded: 
the  people  sin  against  God;  and  thus  the  prophet's 
counsel  brought  on  that  destruction,  which  he  could  by 
no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  with  the  religious 
ceremony  of  execration,  which  the  king  of  Moab  thought 
would  itself  have  effected  it.  Their  crime  and  punish- 
ment are  related  in  Deuteronomy,*  and  Numbers.t  And 
from  the  relation  repeated  in  Numbers, t  it  appears,  that 
Balaam  was  the  contriver  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is 
also  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Revelation, $  where  he  is  said 
to  have  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the 
children  of  Israel. 

This  was  the  man,  this  Balaam,  I  say,  was  the  man 
who  desired  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteouSy  and  that  his 

•  Chap.  iv.         t  Cliap.  xxv  J  Cliap.  xxxi.         §  Cliap.  ii. 
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last  end  might  he  like  his:  and  this  was  the  state  of  his 
mind,  when  he  pronounced  these  words. 

So  that  the  object  we  have  now  before  us  is  the  most 
astonishing  in  the  world:  a  very  wicked  man,  under  a 
deep  sense  of  God  and  reHgion,  persisting  still  in  his 
wickedness,  and  preferring  the  wages  of  unrighteousness, 
even  when  he  had  before  him  a  lively  view  of  death,  and 
that  approaching  period  of  his  days,  which  should  deprive 
him  of  all  those  advantages  for  which  he  was  prostitut- 
ing himself;  and  likewise  a  prospect,  whether  certain  or 
uncertain,  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  :  all  this  joined 
with  an  explicit  ardent  wish,  that,  when  he  was  to  leave 
this  world,  he  might  be  in  the  condition  of  a  righteous 
man.  Good  God,  what  inconsistency,  what  perplexity 
is  here!  With  what  different  views  of  things,  with  what 
contradictory  principles  of  action,  must  such  a  mind  be 
torn  and  distracted!  It  was  not  unthinking  carelessness, 
by  which  he  ran  on  headlong  in  vice  and  folly,  without 
ever  making  a  stand  to  ask  himself  what  he  was  doing: 
no;  he  acted  upon  the  cool  motives  of  interest  and  ad- 
vantage. Neither  was  he  totally  hard  and  callous  to 
impressions  of  religion,  what  we  call  abandoned;  for  he 
absolutely  denied  to  curse  Israel.  When  reason  assumes 
her  place,  when  convinced  of  his  duty,  when  he  owns 
and  feels,  and  is  actually  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
authority;  whilst  he  is  carrying  on  his  views  to  the  grave, 
the  end  of  all  temporal  greatness;  under  this  sense  of 
things,  with  the  better  character  and  more  desirable  state 
present — full  before  him — in  his  thoughts,  in  his  wishes, 
voluntarily  to  choose  the  worse — what  fatality  is  here! 
Or  how  otherwise  can  such  a  character  be  explained? 
And  yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  altogether  an 
uncommon  one:  nay,  with  some  small  alterations,  and 
put  a  little  lower,  it  is  applicable  to  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  world.  For  if  the  reasonable  choice  be  seen 
and  acknowledged,  and  yet  men  make  the  unreasonable 
one,  is  not  this  the  same  contradiction;  that  very  incon- 
sistency, which  appeared  so  unaccountable 

To  give  some  little  opening  to  such  characters  and 
behaviour,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  general,  that  there  is 
no  account  to  be  given  in  the  way  of  reason,  of  men's  so 
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strong  attachments  to  the  present  wo-ld :  our  hopes  and 
fears  and  pursuits  are  in  degrees  beyond  all  proportion 
to  the  known  value  of  the  things  they  respect.  This 
may  be  said  without  taking  into  consideration  religion 
and  a  future  state;  and  when  these  are  considered,  the 
disproportion  is  infinitely  heightened.  Now  when  men 
go  against  their  reason,  and  contradict  a  more  important 
interest  at  a  distance,  for  one  nearer,  though  of  less  con-' 
sideration;  if  this  be  the  whole  of  the  case,  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  strong  passions,  some  kind  of  brute  force 
within,  prevails  over  the  principle  of  rationality.  How- 
ever, if  this  be  with  a  clear,  full,  and  distinct  view  of  the 
truth  of  things,  then  it  is  doing  the  utmost  violence  to 
themselves,  acting  in  the  most  palpable  contradiction  to 
their  very  nature.  But  if  there  be  any  such  thing  in 
mankind  as  putting  half-deceits  upon  themselves;  which 
there  plainly  is,  either  by  avoiding  reflection,  or  (if  they 
do  reflect)  by  religious  equivocation,  subterfuges,  and 
palliating  matters  to  themselves ;  by  these  means  con- 
science may  be  laid  asleep,  and  they  may  go  on  in  a 
course  of  wickedness  with  less  disturbance.  All  the 
various  turns,  doubles,  and  intricacies  in  a  dishonest 
heart,  cannot  be  unfolded  or  laid  open;  but  that  there  is 
somewhat  of  that  kind  is  manifest,  be  it  to  be  called  self- 
deceit,  or  by  any  other  name.  Balaam  had  before  his 
eyes  the  authority  of  God,  absolutely  forbidding  him 
what  he,  for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  had  the  strongest  in- 
clination to:  he  was  likewise  in  a  state  of  mind  sober 
enough  to  consider  death  and  his  last  end:  by  these 
considerations  he  was  restrained,  first  from  going  to  the 
king  of  Moab;  and  after  he  did  go,  from  cursing  Israel. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  great  wickedness  in 
his  heart.  He  could  not  forego  the  rewards  of  unright- 
eousness: he  therefore  first  seeks  for  indulgences;  and 
when  these  could  not  be  obtained,  he  sins  against  the 
■whole  meaning,  end,  and  design  of  the  prohibition, 
which  no  consideration  in  the  world  could  prevail  with 
him  to  go  against  the  letter  of.  And  surely  that  impious 
counsel  he  gave  to  Balak  against  the  children  of-  Israel, 
was,  considered  in  itself,  a  greater  piece  of  wickedness^ 
than  if  he  had  cursed  Ihem  in  words. 
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If  it  be  inquired  what  his  situation,  his  hopes,  and  feaxs 
were,  in  respect  to  this  his  wish;  the  answer  must  be^ 
that  consciousness  of  the  wickedness  of  his  heart  must 
necessarily  have  destroyed  all  settled  hopes  of  dying  the 
death  of  the  righteous:  he  could  have  no  calm  satisfaction 
in  this  view  of  his  last  end:  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  those  partial  regards  to  his  duty,  now  men- 
tioned, might  keep  him  from  perfect  despair. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  Balaam  had  the 
most  just  and  true  notions  of  God  and  religion;  as  ap- 
pears, partly  from  the  original  story  itself,  and  more 
plainly  from  the  passage  in  Micah;  where  he  explains 
religion  to  consist  in  real  virtue  and  real  piety,  expressly 
distinguished  from  superstition,  and  in  terms  which  most 
strongly  exclude  dishonesty  and  falseness  of  heart.  Yet 
you  see  his  behaviour:  he  seeks  indulgences  for  plain 
wickedness;  which  not  being  able  to  obtain,  he  glosses 
over  the  same  wickedness,  dresses  it  up  in  a  new  form, 
in  order  to  make  it  pass  oflf  more  easily  with  himself. 
That  is,  he  deliberately  contrives  to  deceive  and  impose 
upon  himself,  in  a  matter  which  he  knew  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

To  bring  these  observations  home  to  ourselves:  it  is 
too  evident,  that  many  persons  allow  themselves  in  very 
unjustifiable  courses,  who  yet  make  great  pretences  to 
religion;  not  to  deceive  the  world,  none  can  be  so  weak 
as  to  think  this  will  pass  in  our  age;  but  from  principles, 
hopes,  and  fears,  respecting  God  and  a  future  state;  and 
go  on  thus  with  a  sort  of  tranquillity  and  quiet  of  mind. 
This  cannot  be  upon  a  thorough  consideration,  and  full 
resolution,  that  the  pleasures  and  advantages  they  pro- 
pose are  to  be  pursued  at  all  hazards,  against  reason^ 
against  the  law  of  God,  and  though  everlasting  destruc- 
tion is  to  be  the  consequence.  This  would  be  doing  too 
great  violence  upon  themselves.  No,  they  are  for  mak- 
ing a  composition  with  the  Almighty.  These  of  his 
commands  they  will  obey:  but  as  to  others — why  they 
will  make  all  the  atonements  in  their  power;  the  ambi- 
tious, the  covetous,  the  dissolute  man,  each  in  a  way 
which  shall  not  contradict  his  respective  pursuit.  In- 
dulgences before,  which  was  Balaam's  first  attempt. 
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though  he  was  not  so  successful  in  it  as  to  deceive  him- 
self, or  atonements  afterwards,  are  all  the  same.  And 
here  perhaps  come  in  faint  hopes  that  they  may,  and 
half-resolves  that  they  will,  one  time  or  other,  make 
a  change. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  persons,  who,  from  a 
more  just  way  of  considering  things,  see  the  infinite 
absurdity  of  this,  of  substituting  sacrifice  instead  of 
obedience;  there  are  persons  far  enough  from  supersti- 
tion, and  not  without  some  real  sense  of  God  and 
religion*  upon  their  minds;  who  yet  are  guilty  of  most 
unjustifiable  practices,  and  go  on  with  great  coolness  and 
command  over  themselves.  The  same  dishonesty  and 
unsoundness  of  heart  discovers  itself  in  these  another 
way.  In  all  common  ordinary  cases  we  see  intuitively 
at  first  view  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the  honest  part. 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  observation,  that  the  first 
thought  is  often  the  best.  In  these  cases  doubt  and 
deliberation  is  itself  dishonestv;  as  it  was  in  Balaam 
upon  the  second  message.  That  which  is  called  con- 
sidering what  is  our  duty  in  a  particular  case,  ie  very 
often  nothing  but  endeavouring  to  explain  it  away. 
Thus  those  courses,  which,  if  men  would  fairly  attend  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  they  would  see  to 
be  corruption,  excess,  oppression,  uncharitableness ; 
these  are  refined  upon — things  were  so  and  so  circum- 
stantiated —  great  difficulties  are  raised  about  fixing 
bounds  and  degrees:  and  thus  every  moral  obligation 
whatever  may  be  evaded.  Here  is  scope,  I  say,  for  an 
unfair  mind  to  explain  away  every  moral  obligation  to 
itself.  Whether  men  reflect  again  upon  this  internal 
management  and  artifice,  and  how  explicit  they  are  with 
themselves,  is  another  question.  There  are  many  oper- 
ations of  the  mind,  many  things  pass  within,  which  we 
never  reflect  upon  again ;  which  a  bystander,  from  hav- 
ing frequent  opportunities  of  observing  us  and  our  con- 
duct, may  make  shrewd  guesses  at. 

That  great  numbers  are  in  this  way  of  deceiving  them- 
selves is  certain.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  the  world, 
who  has  entirely  got  over  all  regards,  hopes,  and  fears, 
concerning  God  and  a  future  state;  and  these  apprelien- 
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sions  ill  the  generality,  bad  as  we  are,  prevail  in  con- 
siderable degrees  :  yet  men  will  and  can  be  wicked,  with 
calmnt  ss  and  thought ;  we  see  they  are.  There  must 
therefore  be  some  method  of  making  it  sit  a  little  easy 
upon  their  minds;  which,  in  the  superstitious,  is  those 
indulgences  and  atonements  before  mentioned,  and  this 
self-deceit  of  anolher  kind  in  persons  of  anodier  charac- 
ter. And  both  these  proceed  from  a  certain  unfairness 
of  mind,  a  peculiar  inward  dishonesty;  the  direct  con- 
trary to  (hat  simplicity  which  our  Saviour  recommends, 
under  the  notion  of  becoming  little  children,  as  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  our  entering  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

But  to  conclude:  How  much  soever  men  differ  in  the 
course  of  life  they  prefer,  and  in  their  ways  of  palliating 
and  excusing  their  vices  to  themselves;  yet  all  agree  in 
the  one  thing,  desiring  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 
This  is  surely  remarkable.  The  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended further,  and  put  thus:  Even  without  determining 
what  that  is  which  we  call  guilt  or  innocence,  there  is  no 
man  but  would  choose,  after  having  had  the  pleasure  or 
advantage  of  a  vicious  action,  to  be  free  of  the  guilt  of 
it,  to  be  in  the  state  of  an  innocent  man.  This  shows  at 
least  the  disturbance  and  implicit  dissatisfaction  in  vice. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  it,  we  shall  find  it  pro- 
ceeds partly  from  an  immediate  sense  of  having  done 
evil,  and  partly  from  an  apprehension,  that  this  inward 
sense  shall  one  time  or  another  be  seconded  by  a  higher 
judgment,  upon  which  our  whole  being  depends.  Now 
to  suspend  and  drown  this  sense,  and  these  apprehen- 
sions, be  it  by  the  hurry  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  or  by 
superstition,  or  moral  equivocations,  this  is  in  a  manner 
one  and  the  same,  and  makes  no  alteration  at  all  in  the 
nature  of  our  case.  Things  and  actions  are  what  they 
are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what  they  will 
be:  why  then  should  we  desire  to  be  deceived.^  As  we 
are  reasonable  creatures,  and  have  any  regard  to  our- 
selves, we  ought  to  lay  these  things  plainly  and  honestly 
before  our  mind,  and  upon  this,  act  as  yon  plegse,  as  you 
think  most  fit ;  make  that  choice,  and  prefer  that  course 
of  life,  which  you  can  justify  to  yourselves,  and  which 
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sits  more  easy  upon  your  own  mind.  It  will  immedi- 
ately appear,  that  vice  cannot  be  the  happiness,  but  must 
upon  the  whole  be  the  misery,  of  such  a  creature  as  man; 
a  moral,  an  accountable  agent.  Superstitious  obser- 
vances, self-deceit,  though  of  a  more  refined  sort,  will 
cot  in  reality  at  all  mend  matters  with  us.  And  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole  can  be  nothing  else,  but  that  with  sim- 
plicity and  fairness  we  keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto 
the  thing  that  is  right ;  for  this  alone  shall  bring  a  man 
peace  at  the  last. 


SERMON  VIII. 

UPON  RESENTMENT. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  TIiou  shalt  love  thy  neighbouTj 
and  hate  thine  enemy  :  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemicsy 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  aiul  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  iise  you  and  persecute  you. — Matth.  v. 
43,  44. 

Since  perfect  goodness  in  the  Deity  is  the  principle 
from  whence  the  universe  was  brought  into  being,  and 
by  which  it  is  preserved;  and  since  general  benevolence 
is  the  great  law  of  the  whole  moral  creation ;  it  is  a 
question  which  immediately  occurs.  Why  had  man  im- 
planted in  him  a  principle,  which  appears  the  direct  con- 
trary to  benevoleiice  ?  Now  the  foot  upon  which  inquiries 
of  this  kind  should  be  treated  is  this  :  to  take  human  na- 
ture as  it  is,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed 
as  they  are ;  and  then  consider  the  correspondence  be- 
tween that  nature  and  those  circumstances,  or  what 
course  of  action  and  behaviour,  respecting  those  circum- 
stances, any  particular  affection  or  passion  leads  us  ta. 
This  I  mention  to  distinguish  the  matter  now  before  us 
from  disquisitions  of  quite  another  kind;  namely,  Why 
voe  are  not  made  more  perfect  creatures,  or  placed  in  better 
circumstances?  these  being  questions  which  we  have 
not,  that  I  know  of,  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with.  God 
Abnighty  undoubtedly  foresaw  the  disorders,  both  natural 
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and  moral,  which  would  happen  in  this  state  of  things. 
If  upon  this  we  set  ourselves  to  search  and  examine  why 
he  did  not  prevent  them;  we  shall,  I  am  afraid,  be  in 
danger  of  running  into  somewhat  worse  than  impertinent 
curiosity.  But  upon  this  to  examine  how  far  the  nature 
which  he  hath  given  us  hath  a  respect  to  those  circum- 
stances, such  as  they  are ;  how  far  it  leads  us  to  act  a 
proper  part  in  them ;  plainly  belongs  to  us :  and  such 
inquiries  are  in  many  ways  of  excellent  use.  Thus  the 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  not,  Why  we  were  not  made  of 
such  a  nature,  and  placed  in  such  circumstances,  as  to  have 
no  need  of  so  harsh  and  turbulent  a  passion  as  resentment: 
but,  taking  our  nature  and  condition  as  being  what  they 
are.  Why,  or  for  what  end  such  a  passion  was  given  us  : 
and  this  chiefly  in  order  to  show  what  are  the  abuses  of  it. 

The  persons  who  laid  down  for  a  rule.  Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,  made  short  work 
with  this  matter.  They  did  not,  it  seems,  perceive  any 
thing  to  be  disapproved  in  hatred,  more  than  in  good- 
will: and,  according  to  their  system  of  morals,  our  enemy 
was  the  proper  natural  object  of  one  of  these  passions,  as 
our  neighbour  was  of  the  other  of  them. 

This  was  all  they  had  to  say,  and  all  they  thought 
needful  to  be  said,  upon  the  subject  But  this  cannot 
be  satisfactory  ;  because  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  are 
directly  contrary  to  the  religion  we  profess,  and  to  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself.  Therefore,  since 
no  passion  God  hath  endued  us  with  can  be  in  itself 
evil ;  and  yet  since  men  frequently  indulge  a  passion  in 
such  ways  and  degrees  that  at  length  it  becomes  quite 
another  thing  from  what  it  was  originally  in  our  nature; 
and  those  vices  of  malice  and  revenge  in  particular  take 
their  occasion  from  the  natural  passion  of  resentment: 
it  will  be  needful  to  trace  this  up  to  its  original,  that  we 
may  see  what  it  is  in  itself,  as  placed  in  our  nature  by  its 
Author  ;  from  which  it  will  plainly  appear, /or  what  ends 
it  was  placed  there.  And  when  we  know  what  the  pas- 
•sion  is  in  itself,  and  the  ends  of  it,  we  shall  easily  see, 
what  are  the  abuses  of  it,  in  which  malice  and  revenge  con- 
sist :  and  which  are  so  strongly  forbidden  in  the  text,  by 
llic  direct  contrary  being  commanded. 
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Resentment  is  of  two  kinds  :  hasty  and  sudden,  or 
settled  and  deliberate.  The  former  is  called  anger,  and 
often  passion;  which,  though  a  general  word,  is  fre- 
quently appropriated  and  confined  to  the  particular  feel- 
ing, sudden  anger,  as  distinct  from  deliberate  resentment, 
maUce,  and  revenge.  In  all  these  words  is  usually  im- 
plied somewhat  vicious;  somewhat  unreasonable  as  to 
the  occasion  of  the  passion,  or  immoderate  as  to  the  de- 
gree or  duration  of  it.  But  that  the  natural  passion  itsell 
is  indifferent,  St  Paul  has  asserted  in  that  precept,  Be  ye 
angry,  and  sin  not:*  which  though  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  understood  as  an  encouragement  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainly  this,  Though  ye  be  angry, 
sin  not;  yet  here  is  evidently  a  distinction  made  between 
anger  and  sin;  between  the  natural  passion,  and  sinful  anger. 

Sudden  anger,  upon  certain  occasions,  is  mere  instinct : 
as  merely  so,  as  the  disposition  to  close  our  eyes  upon 
the  apprehension  of  somewhat  falling  into  them  ;  and  no 
more  necessarily  implies  any  degree  of  reason.  I  say, 
necessarily :  for  to  be  sure  hasty,  as  well  as  deliberate, 
anger  may  be  occasioned  by  injury  or  contempt ;  in  which 
cases  reason  suggests  to  our  thoughts  that  injury  and  con- 
tempt, which  is  the  occasion  of  the  passion  :  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  former  only  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  latter.  The  only  way  in  which  our  reason  and 
understanding  can  raise  anger,  is  by  representing  to  our 
mind  injustice  or  injury  of  some  kind  or  other.  Now  mo- 
mentary anger  is  frequently  raised,  not  only  without  any 
real,  but  without  any  apparent  reason  ;  that  is,  without 
any  appearance  of  injury,  as  distinct  from  hurt  or  pain. 
It  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  tho-.ght,  that  this  passion  in 
infants  ;  in  the  lower  species  of  animals  ;  and,  which  is 
often  seen,  in  men  towards  them  ;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be 
imagined,  that  these  instances  of  this  passion  are  the 
effect  of  reason  :  no,  they  are  occasioned  by  mere  sensa- 
tion and  feeling.  It  is  opposition,  sudden  hurt,  violence, 
which  naturally  excites  the  passion  ;  and  the  real  demerit 
or  fault  of  him  who  offers  that  violence,  or  is  the  cause  of 
that  opposition  or  hurt,  does  not,  in  many  cases,  so  much 
as  come  into  thought. 

*  Epiies.  iv.  26 
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The  reason  and  end,  for  which  man  was  made  thus 
liable  to  this  passion,  is,  that  he  might  be  better  quahfied 
to  prevent,  and  hkewise  (or  perhaps  chiefly)  to  resist 
and  defeat,  sudden  force,  violence,  and  opposition,  con- 
sidered merely  as  such,  and  without  regard  to  the  fault 
or  demerit  of  him  who  is  the  author  of  them.  Yet,  since 
violence  may  be  considered  in  this  other  and  further 
view,  as  implying  fault;  and  since  injury,  as  distinct  from 
harm,  may  raise  sudden  anger;  sudden  anger  may  like- 
wise accidentally  serve  to  prevent,  or  remedy,  such  fault 
and  injury.  But,  considered  as  distinct  from  settled 
anger,  it  stands  in  our  nature  for  self-defence,  and  not 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  There  are  plainly 
cases,  and  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  world,  and, 
where  regular  governments  are  not  formed,  they  fre- 
quently happen,  in  which  there  is  no  time  for  consider- 
ation, and  yet  to  be'  passive  is  certain  destruction;  in 
which  sudden  resistance  is  the  only  security. 

But  from  this,  deliberate  anger  or  resentment  is  essen- 
tially distinguished,  as  the  latter  is  not  naturally  excited 
by,  or  intended  to  prevent  mere  harm  without  appearance 
of  wrong  or  injustice.  Now,  in  order  to  see,  as  exactly 
as  we  can,  what  is  the  natural  object  and  occasion  of 
such  resentment;  let  us  reflect  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  touched  with  reading,  suppose,  a  feigned 
story  of  baseness  and  villany,  properly  worked  up  to 
move  our  passions.  This  immediately  raises  indignation, 
somewhat  of  a  desire  that  it  should  be  punished.  And 
though  the  designed  injury  be  prevented,  yet  that  it  was 
designed  is  sufficient  to  raise  this  inward  feeling.  Sup- 
pose the  story  true,  this  inward  feeling  would  be  as 
natural  and  as  just:  and  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  scarce  a  man  in  the  world,  but  would  have  it 
upon  some  occasions.  It  seems  in  us  plainly  connected 
with  a  sense  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
Suppose  further,  we  knew  both  the  person  who  did  and 
who  suffered  the  injury:  neither  would  this  make  any 
alteration,  only  that  it  would  probably  aff"ect  us  more. 
The  indignation  raised  by  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the 
desire  of  having  it  punished,  which  persons  unconcerned 
would  feel,  is  by  no  means  malice.    No,  it  is  resentment 
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against  vice  and  wickedness:  it  is  one  of  the  common 
bonds,  by  which  society  is  held  together;  a  fellow  feeling, 
which  each  individual  has  in  behalf  of  the  whole  species, 
as  well  as  of  himself  And  it  does  not  appear  that  this, 
generall}  speaking,  is  at  all  too  high  amongst  mankind. 
Suppose  now  the  injury  I  have  been  speaking  of  to  be 
done  against  ourselves;  or  those  whom  we  consider  as 
ourselves.  It  is  plain,  the  way  in  which  we  should  be 
affected  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  kind:  but  it  would 
certainly  be  in  a  higher  degree,  and  less  transient;  be- 
cause a  sense  of  our  own  happiness  and  misery  is  most 
intimately  and  always  present  to  us;  and  from  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  but  have  a  greater 
sensibility  to,  and  be  more  deeply  interested  in,  what 
concerns  ourselves.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  whole  of 
this  passion,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  natural  to 
mankind:  namely,  a  resentment  against  injury  and 
wickedness  in  general;  and  in  a  higher  degree  when 
towards  ourselves,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  regard 
which  men  naturally  hav'e  for  themselves,  than  for 
others.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  natural, 
but  moral  evil;  it  is  not  suffering,  but  injury,  which 
raises  that  anger  or  resentment,  which  is  of  any  con- 
tinuance. The  natural  object  of  it  is  not  one,  who 
appears  to  the  suffering  person  to  have  been  only  the 
innocent  occasion  of  his  pain  or  loss;  but  one,  who  has 
been  in  a  moral  sense  injurious  either  to  ourselves  or 
others.  This  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  observing  what 
it  is  which  heightens  or  lessens  resentment;  namely,  the 
same  which  aggravates  or  lessens  the  fault:  friendship, 
and  former  obligations,  on  one  hand;  or  inadvertency, 
strong  temptations,  and  mistake,  on  the  other.  All  this 
is  so  much  understood  by  mankind,  how  little  soever  it 
be  reflected  upon,  that  a  person  would  be  reckoned 
quite  distracted,  who  should  coolly  resent  a  harm,  which 
•had  not  to  himself  the  appearance  of  injury  or  wrong. 
Men  do  indeed  resent  what  is  occasioned  through  care- 
lessness: but  then  they  expect  observance  as  their  due, 
and  so  that  carelessness  is  considered  as  faulty.  It  is 
likewise  true,  that  thoy  resent  more  strongly  an  injury 
done,  than  one  which,  though  designed,  was  prevented. 
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in  cases  where  the  guilt  is  perhaps  the  same:  the  reason 
however  is,  not  that  bare  pain  or  loss  raises  resentment, 
but,  that  it  gives  a  new,  and,  as  I  may  speak,  additional 
sense  of  the  injury  or  injustice.  According  to  the  natural 
course  of  the  passions,  the  degrees  of  resentment  are  ia 
proportion,  not  only  to  the  degree  of  design  and  delibera- 
tion in  the  injurious  person;  but  in  proportion  to  this, 
joined  with  the  degree  of  the  evil  designed  or  premedi- 
tated; since  this  likewise  comes  in  to  make  the  injustice 
greater  or  less.  And  the  evil  or  harm  will  appear  greater 
when  they  feel  it,  than  when  they  only  reflect  upon  it:  so 
therefore  will  the  injury:  and  consequently  the  resent- 
ment will  be  greater. 

The  natural  object  or  occasion  of  settled  resentment 
then  being  injury,  as  distinct  from  pain  or  loss  ;  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  to  prevent  and  to  remedy  such  injury,  and  the 
miseries  arising  from  it,  is  the  end  for  which  this  passion 
was  implanted  in  man.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
weapon,  put  into  our  hands  by  nature,  against  injury, 
injustice,  and  cruelty :  how  it  may  be  innocently  em- 
ployed and  made  use  of,  shall  presently  be  mentioned. 

The  account  which  has  been  now  given  of  this  passion 
is,  in  brief,  that  sudden  anger  is  raised  by,  and  was 
chiefly  intended  to  prevent  or  remedy,  mere  harm  distinct 
from  injury;  but  that  it  may  be  raised  by  injury,  and  may 
serve  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  it;  and  then  the  occasions 
and  effects  of  it  are  the  same  with  the  occasions  and 
effects  of  deliberate  anger.  But  they  are  essentially  dis- 
tinguished in  this,  that  the  latter  is  never  occasioned  by 
harm,  distinct  from  injury;  and  its  natural  proper  end  is 
to  remedy  or  prevent  only  that  harm,  which  implies,  or 
is  supposed  to  imply,  injury  or  moral  wrong:  Every 
one  sees  that  these  observations  do  not  relate  to  those, 
who  have  habitually  suppressed  the  course  of  their 
passions  and  affections,  out  of  regard  either  to  interest 
or  virtue;  or  who,  from  habits  of  vice  and  folly,  have 
changed  their  nature.  But,  I  suppose,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  this,  now  described,  is  the  general  course  of 
resentment,  considered  as  a  natural  passion,  neither  in- 
creased by  indulgence,  nor  corrected  by  virtue,  nor  pre- 
vailed over  by  other  passions,  or  particular  habits  of  life,  j 
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As  to  the  abuses  of  anger,  which  it  is  to  be  observed' 
may  be  in  all  different  degrees,  the  first  which  occurs  is 
what  is  commonly  called  passion;  to  which  some  men 
are  liable,  in  the  same  way  as  others  are  to  the  epilepsy, 
or  any  sudden  particular  disorder.  This  distemper  of 
the  mind  seizes  them  upon  the  least  occasion  in  the 
world,  and  perpetually  without  any  real  reason  at  all: 
and  by  means  of  it  they  are  plainly,  every  day,  every 
waking  hour  of  their  lives,  liable  and  in  danger  of  run- 
ning into  the  most  extravagant  outrages.  Of  a  less 
boisterous,  but  not  of  a  less  innocent  kind,  is  peevishness  ; 
which  I  mention  with  pity,  with  real  pity  to  the  unhappy 
creatures,  who,  from  their  inferior  station,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  way 
of,  and  to  serve  for  a  supply  to  it.  Both  these,  for  ought 
that  I  can  see,  are  one  and  the  same  principle :  but  as  it 
takes  root  in  minds  of  different  makes,  it  appears  dif- 
ferently, and  so  is  come  to  be  distinguished  by  different 
names.  That  which  in  a  more  feeble  temper  is  peevish- 
ness, and  languidly  discharges  itself  upon  every  thing 
which  comes  in  its  way;  the  same  principle  in  a  temper 
of  greater  force  and  stronger  passions,  becomes  rage  and 
fury.  In  one,  the  humour  discharges  itself  at  once ;  in 
the  other,  it  is  continually  discharging.  This  is  the 
account  of  passion  and  peevishness,  as  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  appearing  in  different  persons.  It  is  no  ob- 
jection against  the  truth  of  it,  that  they  are  both  to  be 
seen  sometimes  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

With  respect  to  deliberate  resentment,  the  chief  in- 
stances of  abuse  are:  when,  from  partiality  to  ourselves, 
we  imagine  an  injury  done  us,  when  there  is  none:  when 
this  partiaUty  represents  it  to  us  greater  than  it  really  is : 
when  we  fall  into  that  extravagant  and  monstrous  kind 
of  resentment,  towards  one  who  has  innocently  been  the 
occasion  of  evil  to  us  ;  that  is,  resentment  upon  account 
of  pain  or  inconvenience,  without  injury ;  which  is  the 
same  absurdity,  as  settled  anger  at  a  thing  that  is 
inanimate :  when  the  indignation  against  injury  and 
injustice  rises  too  high,  and  is  beyond  proportion  to  tive 
particular  ill  action  it  is  exercised  upon  :  or,  lastly,  when, 
pain  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  inflicted  merely  in  conse- 
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quence  of,  and  to  gratify,  that  resentment,  though  na-' 
turally  raised. 

It  would  be  endless  to  descend  into  and  explain  all  the 
peculiarities  of  perverseness  and  wayward  humour  which 
might  be  traced  up  to  this  passion.  But  there  is  one* 
thing,  which  so  generally  belongs  to  and  accompanies  all 
excess  and  abuse  of  it,  as  to  require  being  mentioned: 
a  certain  determination,  and  resolute  bent  of  mind  not- 
to  be  convinced  or  set  right;  though  it  be  ever  so  plain,' 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  displeasure,  that  it  was' 
raised  merely  by  error  or  misunderstanding.  In  this' 
there  is  doubtless  a  great  mixture  of  pride;  but  there  is 
somewhat  more,  which  I  cannot  otherwise  express,  than' 
that  resentment  has  taken  possession  of  the  temper  and 
of  the  mind,  and  will  not  quit  its  hold.  It  would  be  too' 
minute  to  inquire  whether  this  be  any  thing  more  than 
bare  obstinacy:  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it,  in  a 
very  particular  manner  and  degree,  belongs  to  the  abuses 
of  this  passion, 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  abuses,  "Is  not  just  in- 
dignation against  cruelty  and  wrong  one  of  the  instru- 
ments of  death,  which  the  Author  of  our  nature  hath  pro- 
vided .f^     Are  not  cruelty,  injustice,  and  wrong,  the" 
natural  objects  of  that  indignation?    Surely  then  it  may 
one  way  or  other  be  innocently  employed  against  them."' 
True.    Since  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  very  sub- 
sistence of  the  world,  that  injury,  injustice,  and  cruelty,' 
should  be  punished;  and  since  compassion,  which  is  so 
natural  to  mankind,  would  render  that  execution  of  jus- 
tice exceedingly  difficult  and  uneasy;  indignation  against 
vice  and  wickedness  is,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be,  a 
balance  to  that  weakness  of  pity,  and  also  to  any  thing 
else  which  would  prevent  the  necessary  methods  of  seve- 
rity.   Those  who  have  never  thought  upon  these  sub- 
jects, may  perhaps  not  see  the  weight  of  this:  but  let  us 
suppose  a  person  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  other  action' 
of  cruelty,  and  that  mankind  had  naturally  no  indigna- , 
tion  against  such  wickedness  and  the  authors  of  it;  but' 
that  every  body  was  affected  towards  such  a  criminal  in 
the  same  way  as  towards  an  innocent  man :  compassion, ' 
amongst  other  things,  would  render  the  execution  of  jus- ' 
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tice  exceedingly  painful  and  difficult,  and  would  often 
quite  prevent  it.  And  notwithstanding  that  the  principle 
of  benevolence  is  denied  by  some  and  is  really  in  a  very 
low  degree,  that  nnen  are  in  great  measure  insensible  to 
the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures;  yet  they  are  not 
insensible  to  their  misery,  but  are  very  strongly  moved 
with  it:  insomuch  that  there  plainly  is  occasion  for  that 
feeling,  which  is  raised  by  guilt  and  demerit,  as  a  balance 
to  that  of  compassion.  Thus  much  may,  1  think,  justly 
be  allowed  to  resentment,  in  the  strictest  way  of  moral 
consideration. 

The  good  influence  which  this  passion  has  in  fact 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is  obvious  to  every  one's 
notice.  Men  are  plainly  restrained  from  injuring  their 
fellow  creatures  by  fear  of  their  resentment;  and  it  is 
very  happy  that  they  are  so,  when  they  would  not  be 
restrained  by  a  principle  of  virtue.  And  after  an  injury 
is  done,  and  there  is  a  necessity  that  the  offender  should 
be  brought  to  justice;  the  cool  consideration  of  reason, 
that  the  security  and  peace  of  society  requires  examples 
of  justice  should  be  made,  might  indeed  be  sufficient  to 
procure  laws  to  be  enacted,  and  sentence  passed:  but  is 
it  that  cool  reflection  in  the  injured  person,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  brings  the  off'ender  to  justice  Or  is  it 
not  resentment  and  indignation  against  the  injury  and 
the  author  of  itP  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt,  which 
is  commonly  the  case.  This  however  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  good  effect,  notwithstanding  it  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  men  would  act  from  a  better  principle,  reason 
and  cool  reflection. 

The  account  now  given  of  the  passion  of  resentment, 
as  distinct  from  all  the  abuses  of  it,  may  suggest  to  our 
thoughts  the  following  reflections. 

Fu  st,  That  vice  is  indeed  of  ill  desert,  and  must  finally 
be  punished.  Why  should  men  dispute  concerning  the 
reality  of  virtue,  and  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,  which  yet  surely  is  not  matter  of  question; 
but  why  should  this,  I  say,  be  disputed,  when  every  man 
carries  about  him  this  passion,  which  aff'ords  him  de- 
monstration, that  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  are  to 
be  the  guide  of  his  actions  ?    For  every  man  naturally 
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feels  an  indignation  upon  seeing  instances  of  villanv  and 
baseness,  and  tiierefore  cannot  commit  the  same  without 
being  self-condemned. 

Secondly,  That  we  should  learn  to  be  cautious,  lest  we 
charge  God  foolishly,  by  ascribing  that  to  him,  or  the 
nature  he  has  given  us,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  our 
own  abuse  of  it.  Men  may  speak  of  the  degeneracy  and 
corruption  of  the  world,  according  to  the  experience  they 
have  had  of  it;  but  human  nature,  considered  as  the  di- 
vine workmanship,  should  methinks  be  treated  as  sacred: 
for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  That  passion, 
from  whence  men  take  occasion  to  run  into  the  dreadful 
vices  of  malice  and  revenge;  even  that  passion,  as  im- 
planted in  our  nature  by  God,  is  not  only  innocent,  but 
a  generous  movement  of  mind.  It  is  in  itself,  and  in  its 
original,  no  more  than  indignation  against  injury  and 
wickedness:  that  which  is  the  only  deformity  in  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  only  reasonable  object  of  abhorrence  and 
dislike.  How  manifold  evidence  have  we  of  the  divine 
w^isdom  and  goodness,  when  even  pain  in  the  natural 
world,  and  the  passion  we  have  been  now  considering  in 
the  moral,  come  out  instances  of  it! 


SERMON  IX. 

UPON  FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES. 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Tliou  shalt  love  thij  neighbour ^ 
and  hate  thine  enemy  :  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  ?jour  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  ami  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.  —  Matt,  v 
43,  44. 

As  God  Almighty  foresaw  the  irregularities  and  disorders, 
both  natural  and  moral,  which  would  happen  in  this 
state  of  things;  he  hath  graciously  made  some  provision 
against  them,  by  giving  us  several  passions  and  affec- 
tions, which  arise  from,  or  whose  objects  are.  those 
disorders.  Of  this  sort  are  fear,  resentment,  compassion, 
and  others;  of  which  there  could  be  no  occasion  or  use 
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,in  a  perfect  state:  but  in  the  present  we  should  be  ex- 
posed to  greater  inconveniences  without  them;  though 
there  are  very  considerable  ones,  which  they  themselves 
are  the  occasions  of.  Thev  are  encumbrances  indeed, 
but  such  as  we  are  obliged  to  carry  about  with  us,  through 
this  various  journey  of  life:  some  of  them  as  a  guard 
against  the  violent  assaults  of  others,  and  in  our  own  de- 
fence; some  in  behalf  of  others;  and  all  of  them  to  put 
us  upon,  and  help  to  earn,'  us  through  a  course  of  beha- 
viour suitable  to  our  condition,  in  default  of  that  perfec- 
tion of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  would  be  in  all  respects 
our  better  security. 

The  passion  of  anger  or  resentment  hath  already  been 
largely  treated  of.  It  hath  been  shown,  that  mankind 
naturally  feel  some  emotion  of  mind  against  injury  and 
injustice,  whoever  are  the  sufferers  by  it;  and  even 
though  the  injurious  design  be  prevented  from  taking 
effect.  Let  this  be  called  anger,  indignation,  resentment, 
or  by  whatever  name  any  one  shall  choose;  the  thing 
itself  is  understood,  and  is  plainly  natural.  It  has  like- 
wise been  observed,  that  this  natural  indignation  is  gene- 
rally moderate  and  low  enough  in  mankind,  in  each 
particular  man,  when  the  injury  which  excites  it  doth 
not  affect  himself,  or  one  whom  he  considers  as  himself. 
Therefore  the  precepts  io  forgive,  and  to  love  our  enemies, 
do  not  relate  to  that  general  indignation  against  injury 
and  the  authors  of  it,  but  to  this  feeling,  or  resentment 
when  raised  by  private  or  personal  injury.  But  no  man 
could  be  thought  in  earnest,  who  should  assert,  that, 
though  indignation  against  injury,  when  others  are  the 
sufferers,  is  innocent  and  just;  yet  the  same  indignation 
against  it,  when  we  ourselves  are  the  sufferers,  becomes 
faulty  and  blameable.  These  precepts  therefore  cannot 
be  understood  to  forbid  this  in  the  latter  case,  more  than 
in  the  former.  Nay  they  cannot  be  understood  to  forbid 
this  feeling  in  the  latter  case,  though  raised  to  a  higher 
degree  than  in  the  former:  because,  as  was  also  observed 
further,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  can- 
not but  have  a  greater  sensibility  to  what  concerns  our- 
selves. Therefore  the  precepts  in  the  text,  and  others 
of  the  like  import  with  them,  must  be  understood  to  for- 
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bid  onlv  the  excess  and  abuse  of  this  natural  feeline:.  in 
cases  of  personal  and  private  injury:  the  chief  instances 
of  which  excess  and  abuse  have  Ukewise  been  already 
remarked;  and  all  of  them,  excepting  that  of  retaliation, 
do  so  plainly  in  the  very  terms  express  somewhat  un- 
reasonable, disproportionate,  and  absurd,  as  to  admit  of 
no  pretence  or  shadow  of  justification. 

But  since  custom  and  false  honour  are  on  the  side  of 
retaliation  and  revenge,  when  the  resentment  is  natural 
and  just ;  and  reasons  are  sometimes  offered  in  justifica- 
tion of  revenge  in  these  cases;  and  since  love  of  our 
enemies  is  thought  too  hard  a  saying  to  be  obeyed:  I  will 
show  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  the  former  ;  the  obliga- 
tions we  are  under  to  the  latter;  and  then  proceed  to  some 
reflections,  lohich  may  have  a  more  direct  and  immediate 
tendency  to  beget  in  us  a  right  temper  of  mind  towards 
those  who  have  offended  us. 

In  showing  the  unlawfulness  of  revenge,  it  is  not  my 
present  design  to  examine  what  is  alleged  in  favour  of  it, 
from  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  false  honour,  but  only 
to  consider  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself; 
which  ought  to  have  prevented,  and  ought  now  to  extir- 
pate, every  thing  of  that  kind. 

First,  Let  us  begin  with  the  supposition  of  that  being 
innocent,  which  is  pleaded  for,  and  which  shall  be  shown 
to  be  altogether  vicious,  the  supposition  that  we  were 
allowed  to  render  evil  for  evil,  and  see  what  would  be 
the  consequence.  Malice  or  resentment  towards  any 
man  hath  plainly  a  tendency  to  beget  the  same  passion 
in  him  who  is  the  object  of  it;  and  this  again  increases 
it  in  the  other.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  this  vice  to 
propagate  itself,  not  only  by  way  of  example,  which  it 
does  in  common  with  other  vices,  but  in  a  peculiar  way 
of  its  own;  for  resentment  itself,  as  well  as  what  is  done 
in  consequence  of  it,  is  the  object  of  resentment:  hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  first  offence,  even  when  so 
slight  as  presently  to  be  dropped  and  forgotten,  becomes 
the  occasion  of  entering  into  a  long  intercourse  of  ill 
oflBces:  neither  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  see  persons,  ia 
this  progress  of  strife  and  variance,  change  parts:  and 
liim,  who  was  at  first  the  injured  person,  become  more 
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injurious  and  blameable  than  the  aggressor.  Put  the  case 
then,  that  the  law  of  retahatioii  was  universally  received, 
and  allowed,  as  an  innocent  rule  of  life,  by  all;  and  the 
observance  of  it  thought  by  many  (and  then  it  would 
soon  come  to  be  thought  by  all)  a  point  of  honour  :  this 
supposes  every  man  in  private  cases  to  pass  sentence  in 
his  own  cause;  and  likewise,  that  anger  or  resentment 
is  to  be  the  judge.  Thus,  from  the  numberless  partia- 
lities which  we  all  have  for  ourselves,  every  one  would 
offen  think  himself  injured  when  he  was  not:  and  in 
most  cases  would  represent  an  injury  as  much  greater 
than  it  really  is;  the  imagined  dignity  of  the  person  of- 
fended would  scarce  ever  fail  to  magnify  the  offence. 
And,  if  bare  retaliation,  or  returning  just  the  mischief 
received,  always  begets  resentment  in  the  person  upon 
whom  we  retaliate,  what  would  that  excess  do.^'  Add  to 
this,  that  he  likewise  has  his  partialities — there  is  no 
going  on  to  represent  this  scene  of  rage  and  madness: 
it  is  manifest  there  would  be  no  bounds,  nor  any  end. 
If  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water, 
what  would  it  come  to  when  allowed  this  free  and  unre- 
strained course?  As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  or  wood 
to  fire  ;  so  would  these  contentious  men  be  to  kindle  strife. 
And,  since  the  indulgence  of  revenge  hath  manifestly 
this  tendency,  and  does  actually  produce  these  effects  in 
proportion  as  it  is  allowed;  a  passion  of  so  dangerous  a 
nature  ought  not  to  be  indulged,  were  there  no  other 
reason  against  it. 

Secondly,  It  hath  been  shown  that  the  passion  of  re- 
sentment was  placed  in  man,  upon  supposition  of,  and 
as  a  prevention  or  remedy  to,  irregularity  and  disorder. 
Now  whether  it  be  allowed  or  not,  that  the  passion  itself 
and  the  gratification  of  it  joined  together  are  painful  to 
the  malicious  person;  it  must  however  be  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised,  and 
upon  whom  the  revenge  is  taken.  Now,  if  we  consider 
mankind,  according  to  that  fine  allusion  of  St  Paul, 
as  one  body,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another;  it 
must  be  allowed  that  resentment  is,  with  respect  to 
society,  a  painful  remedy.  Thus  then  the  very  notion 
or  idea  of  this  passion,  as  a  remedy  or  prevention  of  evil, 
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and  as  m  itself  a  painful  means,  plainly  shows  that  it 
ought  never  to  be  made  use  of,  but  only  m  order  to  pro- 
duce some  greater  good. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  argument  is  not  founded 
upon  an  allusion  or  simile  ;  but  that  it  is  drawn  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  passion  itself,  and  the  end  for  which 
it  was  given  us.  We  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  words 
taken  from  sensible  things,  to  explain  what  is  the  most 
remote  from  them :  and  every  one  sees  from  whence  the 
words  Prevention  and  Remedy  are  taken.  But,  if  you 
please,  let  these  words  be  dropped :  the  thing  itself,  I 
suppose,  may  be  expressed  without  them. 

That  mankind  is  a  community,  that  we  all  stand  in  a 
relation  to  each  other,  that  there  is  a  public  end  and  in- 
terest of  society  which  each  particular  is  obliged  to  pro- 
mote, is  the  sum  of  morals.  Consider  then  the  passion 
of  resentment,  as  given  to  this  one  body,  as  given  to  so- 
ciety. Nothing  can  be  more  manifest,  than  that  resent- 
ment is  to  be  considered  as  a  secondary  passion,  placed 
in  us  upon  supposition,  upon  account  of,  and  with  regard 
to,  injury  ;  not,  to  be  sure,  to  promote  and  further  it,  but 
to  render  it,  and  the  inconveniences  and  miseries  arising 
from  it,  less  and  fewer  than  they  would  be  without  this 
passion.  It  is  as  manifest,  that  the  indulgence  of  it  is,  with 
cegard  to  society,  a  painful  means  of  obtaining  these  ends. 
Considered  in  itself,  it  is  very  undesirable,  and  what  so- 
ciety must  very  much  wish  to  be  without.  It  is  in  every 
instance  absolutely  an  evil  in  itself,  because  it  implies  pro- 
ducing misery :  and  consequently  must  never  be  indulged 
or  gratified  for  itself,  by  any  one  who  considers  mankind 
as  a  community  or  family,  and  himself  as  a  member  of  it. 

Let  us  now  take  this  in  another  view.  Every  natural 
appetite,  passion,  and  affection,  may  be  gratified  in  par- 
ticular instances,  without  being  subservient  to  the  parti- 
cular chief  end,  for  which  these  several  principles  were 
respectively  implanted  in  our  nature.  And,  if  neither 
this  end,  nor  any  other  moral  obligation,  be  contradicted, 
such  gratification  is  innocent.  Thus,  I  suppose,  there 
are  cases  in  which  each  of  these  principles,  this  one  of 
resentment  excepted,  may  innocently  be  gratified,  with- 
out being  subservient  to  what  is  the  main  end  of  it :  that 
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is,  though  it  does  not  conduce  to,  yet  it  may  be  gratified 
without  contradicting,  that  end,  or  any  other  obhgation. 
But  the  gratification  of  resentment,  if  it  be  not  conducive 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  us,  must  necessarily 
contradict,  not  only  the  general  obligation  to  benevo- 
lence, but  likewise  that  particular  end  itself.  The  end, 
for  which  it  was  given,  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  injury, 
i.  e.  the  misery  occasioned  by  injury  ;  i.  e.  misery  itself; 
and  the  gratification  of  it  consists  in  producing  misery ; 
i.  e.  in  contradicting  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted 
in  our  nature. 

This  whole  reasoning  is  built  upon  the  difference  there 
is  between  this  passion  and  all  others.  No  other  prin- 
ciple, or  passion,  hath  for  its  end  the  misery  of  our  fel- 
low creatures.  But  malice  and  revenge  meditates  evil 
itself ;  and  to  do  mischief,  to  be  the  author  of  misery, 
is  the  very  thing  which  gratifies  the  passion :  this  is  what 
it  directly  tends  towards,  as  its  proper  design.  Other 
vices  eventually  do  mischief:  this  alone  aims  at  it  as  an 
end. 

Nothing  can  with  reason  be  urged  in  justification  of 
revenge,  from  the  good  effects  which  the  indulgence  of 
it  were  before  mentioned  *  to  have  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  world  ;  because,  though  it  be  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  bring  good  out  of  evil, 
yet  vice  is  vice  to  him  who  is  guilty  of  it.  "  But  sup- 
pose these  good  effects  are  foreseen :"  that  is,  sup- 
pose reason  in  a  particular  case  leads  a  man  the  same 
way  as  passion  P  Why  then,  to  be  sure,  he  should  follow 
his  reason,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases.  So  that, 
turn  the  matter  which  way  ever  you  will,  no  more  can  be 
allowed  to  this  passion,  than  what  hath  been  already.t 

As  to  that  love  of  our  enemies,  which  is  commanded ; 
this  supposes  the  general  obligation  to  benevolence  or 
good- will  towards  mankind:  and  this  being  supposed, 
that  precept  is  no  more  than  to  forgive  injuries  ;  that  is, 
to  keep  clear  of  those  abuses  before  mentioned :  because 
that  we  have  the  habitual  temper  of  benevolence  is  taken 
for  granted. 

Resentment  is  not  inconsistent  with  good-will ;  for  we 

*  Serra.  VIII.  p.  100.  f  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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often  see  both  together  in  very  high  degi-ees  ;  not  only 
in  parents  towards  their  children,  but  in  cases  of 
friendship  and  dependence,  where  there  is  no  natural 
relation.  These  contrary  passions,  though  they  may 
lessen,  do  not  necessarily  destroy  each  other.  We 
may  therefore  love  our  enemy,  and  yet  have  resentment 
against  him  for  his  injurious  behaviour  towards  us.  But 
when  this  resentment  entirely  destroys  our  natural  bene- 
volence towards  him,  it  is  excessive,  and  becomes 
malice  or  revenge.  The  command  to  prevent  its  having 
this  effect,  i.  e.  to  forgive  injuries,  is  the  same  as  to  love 
our  enemies  ;  because  that  love  is  always  supposed,  un- 
less destroyed  by  resentment. 

"  But  though  mankind  is  the  natural  object  of  bene- 
volence, yet  may  it  not  be  lessened  upon  vice,  i.  e.  in- 
jury .P"  Allowed :  but  if  every  degree  of  vice  or  injury 
must  destroy  that  benevolence,  then  no  man  is  the  object 
of  our  love  ;  for  no  man  is  without  faults. 

"  But  if  lower  instances  of  injury  may  lessen  our 
benevolence,  why  may  not  higher,  or  the  highest,  destroy 
it.P"  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  not  man's  being  a 
social  creature,  much  less  his  being  a  moral  agent,  from 
whence  alone  our  obligations  to  good-will  towards  him 
arise.  There  is  an  obligation  to  it  prior  to  either  of  these, 
arising  from  his  being  a  sensible  creature ;  that  is,  cap- 
able of  happiness  or  misery.  Now  this  obligation  can- 
not be  superseded  by  his  moral  character.  What  justi- 
fies pubhc  executions  is,  not  that  the  guilt,  or  demerit  of 
the  criminal  dispenses  with  the  obligation  of  good-will, 
neither  would  this  justify  any  severity;  but,  that  his  life 
is  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  the  world: 
that  is,  a  general  and  more  enlarged  obligation  neces- 
sarily destroys  a  particular  and  more  confined  one  of  the 
same  kind  inconsistent  with  it.  Guilt  or  injury  then 
does  not  dispense  with  or  supersede  the  duty  of  love  and 
good-will. 

Neither  does  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves,  which 
was  before  allowed  to  be  natural*  to  mankind,  dispense 
with  it:  because  that  can  no  way  innocently  heighten 
our  resentment  against  those  who  have  been  injurious 

*  Serm.  VHI.  I?-  96« 
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to  ourselves  in  particular,  any  otherwise  than  as  it 
heightens  our  sense  of  the  injury  or  guilt;  and  guilty 
though  in  the  highest  degree,  does  not,  as  hath  been 
shown,  dispense  with  or  supersede  the  duty  of  love  and 
good-will. 

If  all  this  be  true,  what  can  a  man  say,  who  will  dis- 
pute the  reasonableness,  or  the  possibility,  of  obeying 
the  divine  precept  we  are  now  considering  ?  Let  him 
speak  out,  and  it  must  be  thus  he  will  speak.  '*  Man- 
kind, i.  e.  a  creature  defective  and  faulty,  is  the  proper 
object  of  good-will,  whatever  his  faults  are,  when  they 
respect  others ;  but  not  when  they  respect  me  myself." 
That  men  should  be  affected  in  this  manner,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, is  to  be  accounted  for  like  other  vices  ;  but 
to  assert  that  it  ought,  and  must  be  thus,  is  self-partiality 
possessed  of  the  very  understanding. 

Thus  love  to  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  been 
injurious  to  us,  is  so  far  from  being  a  rant,  as  it  has  been 
profanely  called,  that  it  is  in  truth  the  law  of  our  nature, 
and  what  every  one  must  see  and  own,  who  is  not  quite 
blinded  with  self-love. 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  is  the  degree  in 
which  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  or  those 
who  have  been  injurious  to  us.  It  were  well  if  it  could 
as  easily  be  reduced  to  practice.  It  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  we  are  required  to  love  them  with  any  peculiar  kind 
of  affection.  But  suppose  the  person  injured  to  have  a 
due  natural  sense  of  the  injury,  and  no  more;  he  ought 
to  be  affected  towards  the  injurious  person  in  the  same 
way  any  good  men,  uninterested  in  the  case,  would  be  ; 
if  they  had  the  same  just  sense,  which  we  have  supposed 
the  injured  person  to  have,  of  the  fault:  after  which  there 
will  yet  remain  real  good-will  towards  the  offender. 

Now  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  should  be 
thought  impracticable?  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in 
it  unreasonable.  It  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we 
should  not  indulge  a  passion,  which,  if  generally  indulged, 
would  propagate  itself  so  as  almost  to  lay  waste  the 
world :  that  we  should  suppress  that  partial,  that  false 
self-love,  which  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature :  that  un- 
easmess  and  misery  should  not  be  produced,  without  any 
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good  purpose  to  be  served  by  it :  and  that  should  not 
be  affected  towards  persons  differently  from  wliat  their 
nature  and  character  require. 

But  since  to  be  convinced  that  any  temper  of  mind, 
and  course  of  behaviour,  is  our  duty,  and  the  contrary 
vicious,  hath  but  a  distant  influence  upon  our  temper 
and  actions;  let  me  add  some  few  reflections,  which  may 
have  a  more  direct  tendency  to  subdue  those  vices  in  the 
heart,  to  beget  in  us  this  right  temper,  and  lead  us  to  a 
right  behaviour  towards  those  who  have  ofi'ended  us: 
which  reflections  however  shall  be  such  as  will  further 
show  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  it. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  would  choose  to  have  an  indignity 
put  upon  him,  or  to  be  injuriously  treated.  If  then  there 
be  any  probability  of  a  misunderstanding  in  the  case, 
either  from  our  imagining  we  are  injured  when  we  are 
not,  or  representing  the  injury  to  ourselves  as  greater 
than  it  really  is;  one  would  hope  an  intimation  of  this 
sort  might  be  kindly  received,  and  that  people  would  be 
glad  to  find  the  injury  not  so  great  as  they  imagined. 
Therefore,  without  knowing  particulars,  I  take  upon  me 
to  assure  all  persons  who  think  they  have  received  in- 
dignities or  injurious  treatment,  that  they  may  depend 
upon  it,  as  in  a  manner  certain,  that  the  offence  is  not 
so  great  as  they  themselves  imagine.  We  are  in  such  a 
peculiar  situation,  with  respect  to  injuries  done  to  our- 
selves, that  we  can  scarce  any  more  see  them  as  they 
really  are,  than  our  eye  can  see  itself.  If  we  could  place 
ourselves  at  a  due  distance,  i.e.  be  really  unprejudiced, 
we  should  frequently  discern  that  to  be  in  reality  inad- 
vertence and  mistake  in  our  enemy,  which  we  now  fancy 
we  see  to  be  malice  or  scorn.  From  this  proper  point  of 
view,  we  should  likewise  in  all  probability  see  something 
of  these  latter  in  ourselves,  and  most  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  the  former.  Thus  the  indignity  or  injury  would 
almost  infinitely  lessen,  and  perhaps  at  last  come  out  to 
be  nothing  at  all.  Self-love  is  a  medium  of  a  peculiar 
kind;  in  these  cases  it  magnifies  every  thing  which  is 
amiss  in  others,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  every 
thing  amiss  in  ourselves. 

Anger  also  or  hatred  may  be  considered  as  auotlicr 
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false  medium  of  viewing  things,  which  always  represents 
characters  and  actions  much  worse  than  they  really  are. 
Ill-will  not  only  never  speaks,  but  never  thinks  well,  of 
the  person  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Thus  in  cases 
of  offence  and  enmity,  the  whole  character  and  behaviour 
is  considered  with  an  eye  to  that  particular  part  which 
has  offended  us,  and  the  whole  man  appears  monstrous, 
without  any  thing  right  or  human  in  him:  whereas  the 
resentment  should  surely  at  least  be  confined  to  that 
particular  part  of  the  behaviour  which  gave  offence: 
since  the  other  parts  of  a  man's  life  and  character  stand 
just  the  same  as  they  did  before. 

In  general,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  enmity 
carried  to  any  length,  but  inadvertency,  misunderstand- 
ing, some  real  mistake  of  the  case,  on  one  side  however, 
if  not  on  both,  has  a  great  share  in  it. 

If  these  things  were  attended  to,  these  ill-humours 
could  not  be  carried  to  any  length  amongst  good  men, 
and  they  would  be  exceedingly  abated  amongst  all. 
And  one  would  hope  they  might  be  attended  to:  for  all 
that  these  cautions  come  to  is  reallv  no  more  than  desir- 
ing,  that  things  may  be  considered  and  judged  of  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  that  we  should  have  an  eye  to,  and 
beware  of,  what  would  otherwise  lead  us  into  mistakes. 
So  that  to  make  allowances  for  inadvertence,  misunder- 
standing, for  the  partialities  of  self-love,  and  the  false 
light  which  anger  sets  things  in;  I  say,  to  make  allow- 
ances for  these,  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  instance  of 
humbleness  of  mind,  or  meekness  and  moderation  of 
temper;  but  as  what  common  sense  should  suggest,  to 
avoid  judging  wrong  of  a  matter  before  us,  though  virtue 
and  morals  were  out  of  the  case.  And  therefore  it  as 
much  belongs  to  ill  men,  who  will  indulge  the  vice  I 
have  been  arguing  against,  as  to  good  men,  who  en- 
deavour to  subdue  it  in  themselves.  In  a  word,  all  these 
cautions,  concerning  anger  and  self-love,  are  no  more 
than  desiring  a  man,  who  was  looking  through  a  glass, 
which  either  magnified  or  lessened,  to  take  notice,  that 
the  objects  are  not  in  themselves  what  they  appear 
through  that  medium. 

To  all  these  things  one  might  add,  that,  resentment 
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being  out  of  the  case,  there  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
any  such  thing  as  direct  ill-will  in  one  man  towards 
another:  therefore  the  first  indignity  or  injury,  if  it  be 
not  owing  to  inadvertence  or  misunderstanding,  may 
however  be  resolved  into  other  particular  passions  or 
self-love :  principles  quite  distinct  from  ill-will,  and 
which,  we  ought  all  to  be  disposed  to  excuse  in  others, 
from  experiencing  so  much  of  them  in  ourselves.  A 
great  man  of  antiquity  is  reported  to  have  said,  that,  as 
he  never  was  indulgent  to  any  one  fault  in  himself,  he 
could  not  excuse  those  of  others.  This  sentence  could 
scarce  with  decency  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any  human 
creature.  But  if  we  invert  the  former  part,  and  put  it 
thus :  that  he  was  indulgent  to  many  faults  in  himself, 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  the  best  of  us  are,  and  yet  was  im- 
placable; how  monstrous  would  such  an  assertion  appear! 
And  this  is  the  case  in  respect  to  every  human  creature, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  without  the  forgiving  spirit  I  have 
been  recommending. 

Further,  though  injury,  injustice,  oppression,  the  base- 
ness of  ingratitude,  are  the  natural  objects  of  indignation, 
or  if  you  please  of  resentment,  as  before  explained ;  yet 
they  are  likewise  the  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  are 
their  own  punishment,  and  without  repentance  will  for 
ever  be  so.  No  one  ever  did  a  designed  injury  to  another, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  did  a  much  greater  to  himself. 
If  therefore  we  would  consider  things  justly,  such  a  one 
is,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  our  affections,  an 
object  of  compassion,  as  well  as  of  displeasure:  and  to 
be  affected  really  in  this  manner,  I  say  really,  in  op- 
position to  show  and  pretence,  argues  the  true  greatness 
of  mind.  We  have  an  example  of  forgiveness  in  this 
way  in  its  utmost  perfection,  and  which  indeed  includes 
in  it  all  that  is  good,  in  that  prayer  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
on  the  cross:  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do. 

But  lastly.  The  offences  which  we  are  all  guilty  of 
against  God,  and  the  injuries  which  men  do  to  each  other, 
are  often  mentioned  together :  and,  making  allowances  for 
the  infinite  distance  between  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and 
a  frail  mortal,  and  likewise  for  this,  that  he  cannot  pes- 
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sibly  be  aflfected  or  moved  as  we  are;  offences  committed 
by  others  against  ourselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  wc 
are  apt  to  be  affected  with  them,  give  a  real  occasion  for 
calling  to  mind  our  own  sins  against  God.  Now  there  is  an 
apprehension  and  presentiment,  natural  to  mankind,  that 
we  ourselves  shall  one  time  or  other  be  dealt  with  as  wci 
deal  with  others;  and  a  peculiar  acquiescence  in,  and 
feeling  of,  the  equity  and  justice  of  this  equal  distribution. 
This  natural  notion  of  equity  the  son  of  Sirach  has  put 
in  the  strongest  way.  He  that  revengeth  shall  find  veri' 
geance  from  the  Lord,  and  he  will  surely  keep  his  sins  in 
remembrance.  Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt  he  hath  done 
unto  thee,  so  shall  thy  sins  be  forgiven  u'hen  thou  prayest. 
One  man  beareth  hatred  against  another;  and  doth  he  seek 
pardon  from  the  Lord?  He  sheweth  no  mercy  to  a  man 
which  is  like  himself;  and  doth  he  ask  forgiveness  of  his 
own  sins?*  Let  any  one  read  our  Saviour's  parable  of 
the  king  who  took  account  of  his  servants  ;\  and  the  equity 
and  rightness  of  the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon 
him  who*  was  unmerciful  to  his  fellow  servant,  will  be 
felt.  There  is  somewhat  in  human  nature,  which  accords 
to  and  falls  in  with  that  method  of  determination.  Let 
us  then  place  before  our  eyes  the  time  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parable;  that  of  our  own  death,  or  the  final 
judgment.  Suppose  yourselves  under  the  apprehensions 
of  approaching  death;  that  you  were  just  going  to  appear 
naked  and  without  disguise  before  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  to  give  an  account  of  your  behaviour  towards  your 
fellow  creatures:  could  any  thing  raise  more  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  that  judgment,  than  the  reflection  that 
you  had  been  implacable,  and  without  mercy  towards 
those  who  had  offended  you:  without  that  forgiving 
spirit  towards  others,  which  that  it  may  now  be  exercised 
towards  yourselves,  is  your  only  hope?  And  these 
natural  apprehensions  are  authorized  by  our  Saviour's 
application  of  the  parable:  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly 
Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not 
every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  a  good  man  in  the  sanrie  circumstance,  in  the 
last  part  and  close  of  life;  conscious  of  many  frailties, 

*  Ecclus.  xxviii.  1 — 4,  f  Matt,  xviii. 
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as  the  best  are,  but  conscious  too  that  he  had  been 
meek,  forgiving,  and  merciful;  that  he  had  in  simpUcity 
of  heart  been  ready  to  pass  over  offences  against  him- 
self: the  having  felt  this  good  spirit  will  give  him,  not 
only  a  full  view  of  the  amiableness  of  it,  but  the  surest 
hope  that  he  shall  meet  with  it  in  his  Judge.  This  like- 
wise is  confirmed  by  his  own  declaration:  If  ye  forgive 
men  their  trespasses,  your  Iieavenly  Father  will  likewise 
forgive  you.  And  that  we  might  have  a  constant  sense 
of  it  upon  our  mind,  the  condition  is  expressed  in  our 
daily  prayer.  A  forgiving  spirit  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary,  as  ever  we  hope  for  pardon  of  our  own  sins, 
as  ever  we  hope  for  peace  of  mind  in  our  dying  mo- 
ments, or  for  the  divine  mercy  at  that  day  when  we 
shall  most  stand  in  need  of  it. 


SERMON  X 

UPON  SELF-DECEIT. 

jlnd  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the  man. — 2  Sam.  xii.  7 

These  words  are  the  application  of  Nathan's  parable  to 
David,  upon  occasion  of  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba, 
and  the  murder  of  Uriah  her  husband.  The  parable, 
which  is  related  in  the  most  beautiful  simplicity,  is  this: 
*TJiere  were  two  men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich  and  the 
other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  fiocks  and 
herds :  hut  the  poor  man  had  nothing,  save  one  little  ewe- 
lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  up  :  and  it  grew 
up  together  with  him,  and  with  his  children;  it  did  eat  oj 
his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his 
bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter.  And  there  came 
a  traveller  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take  of  his 
ownfiock,  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  way -faring 
man  that  was  come  unto  him,  but  took  the  poor  mans  lamb, 
and  dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to  him.  And 
David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  tJw  man,  and  he 

*  Ver.  1. 
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said  to  Nathan,  As  the  Lord  livetk,  the  man  that  hath  done 
this  thing  shall  surely  die.  And  he  shall  restore  the  lamh 
four-fold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he  had  no 
pity.  David  passes  sentence,  not  only  that  there  should 
be  a  fourfold  restitution  made ;  but  he  proceeds  to  the 
rigour  of  justice,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall 
die:  and  this  judgment  is  pronounced  with  the  utmost 
indignation  against  such  an  act  of  inhumanity ;  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  he  shall  surely  die  ;  and  his  anger  was  greatly 
kindled  against  tlie  man.  And  the  prophet  answered, 
Thou  art  the  man.  He  had  been  guilty  of  much  greater 
inhumanity,  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  thought,  and 
contrivance.  Near  a  year  must  have  passed,  between 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  crimes,  and  the  time 
of  the  prophet's  coming  to  him;  and  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  story,  that  he  had  in  all  this  while  the  least  re- 
morse  or  contrition. 

There  is  net  any  thing,  relating  to  men  and  characters, 
more  surprising  and  unaccountable,  than  this  partiality 
to  themselves,  which  is  observable  in  many ;  as  there  is 
nothing  of  more  melancholy  reflection,  respecting  mora- 
lity, virtue,  and  religion.  Hence  it  is  that  many  men 
seem  perfect  strangers  to  their  own  characters.  They 
think,  and  reason,  and  judge  quite  differently  upon  any 
matter  relating  to  themselves,  from  what  they  do  in  cases 
of  others  where  they  are  not  interested.  Hence  it  is  one 
hears  people  exposing  follies,  which  they  themselves  are 
eminent  for;  and  talking  with  great  severity  against  par- 
ticular vices,  which,  if  all  the  world  be  not  mistaken, 
they  themselves  are  notoriously  guilty  of.  This  self- 
ignorance  and  self-partiality  may  be  in  all  different  de- 
grees. It  is  a  lower  degree  of  it  which  David  himself 
refers  to  in  these  words.  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth? 
0  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.  This  is  the 
ground  of  that  advice  of  Elihu  to  Job:.  Surely  it  is  meet 
to  be  said  unto  God, — That  which  I  see  not,  teach  thou  me  ; 
if  I  have  do7ie  iniquity,  I  will  do  no  more.  And  Solomon 
saw  this  thing  in  a  very  strong  light,  when  he  said.  He 
that  trusteth  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.  This  likewise  was 
the  reason  why  that  precept,  Know  thyself  was  so  fre- 
quently inculcated  by  the  philosophers  of  old.    For  if  it 
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were  not  for  that  partial  and  fond  regard  to  ourselves,  it 
would  certainly  be  no  great  difficulty  to  know  our  own 
character,  what  passes  within  the  bent  and  bias  of  our 
mind;  much  less  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  judging 
rightly  of  our  own  actions.  But  from  this  partiality  it 
frequently  comes  to  pass,  that  the  observation  of  many 
men's  being  themselves  last  of  all  acquainted  with  what 
falls  out  in  their  own  families,  may  be  applied  to  a  nearer 
home,  to  what  passes  within  their  own  breasts. 

There  is  plainly,  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  an  ab- 
sence of  doubt  or  distrust,  in  a  very  great  measure,  as  to 
their  moral  character  and  behaviour;  and  likewise  a  dis- 
position to  take  for  granted,  that  all  is  right  and  well 
with  them  in  these  respects.  The  former  is  owing  to 
their  not  reflecting,  not  exercising  their  judgment  upon 
themselves;  the  latter,  to  self-love.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  that  extravagance,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with; 
instances  of  persons  declaring  in  words  at  length,  that 
they  never  were  in  the  wrong,  nor  had  ever  any  diffi- 
dence of  the  justness  of  their  conduct,  in  their  whole 
lives.  No,  these  people  are  too  far  gone  to  have  any 
thing  said  to  them.  The  thing  before  us  is  indeed  of 
this  kind,  but  in  a  lower  degree,  and  confined  to  the 
moral  character;  somewhat  of  which  we  almost  all  of  us 
have,  without  reflecting  upon  it.  Now  consider,  how 
long  and  how  grossly,  a  person  of  the  best  understanding 
might  be  imposed  upon  by  one  of  whom  he  had  not  any 
suspicion,  and  in  whom  he  placed  an  entire  confidence ; 
especially  if  there  were  friendship  and  real  kindness  in 
the  case:  surely  this  holds  even  stronger  with  respect 
to  that  self  we  are  all  so  fond  of  Hence  arises  in  men 
a  disregard  of  reproof  and  instruction,  rules  of  conduct 
and  moral  discipline,  which  occasionally  come  in  their 
way:  a  disregard,  I  say,  of  these;  not  in  every  respect, 
but  in  this  single  one,  namely,  as  what  maybe  of  service 
to  them  in  particular  towards  mending  their  own  hearts 
and  tempers,  and  making  them  better  men.  It  never  in 
earnest  comes  into  their  thoughts,  whether  such  admo- 
nitions may  not  relate,  and  be  of  service  to  themselves, 
and  this  quite  distinct  from  a  positive  persuasion  to  the 
contrary,  a  persuasion  from  reflection  that  they  are  ia- 
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nocent  and  blameless  in  those  respects.  Thus  we  may 
invert  the  observation  which  is  somewhere  made  upon 
Brutus,  that  he  never  read,  but  in  order  to  make  himselt 
a  better  man.  It  scarce  comes  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
generality  of  mankind,  that  this  use  is  to  be  made  of 
moral  reflections  which  they  meet  with ;  that  this  use,  I 
say,  is  to  be  made  of  them  by  themselves,  for  every  body 
observes  and  wonders  that  it  is  not  done  by  others. 

Further,  there  are  instances  of  persons  having  so  fixed 
and  steady  an  eye  upon  their  own  interest,  whatever 
they  place  it  in,  and  the  interest  of  those  whom  they 
consider  as  themselves,  as  in  a  manner  to  regard  nothing 
else ;  their  views  are  almost  confined  to  this  alone.  Now 
we  cannot  be  acquainted  with,  or  in  any  propriety  of 
speech  be  said  to  know  any  thing,  but  what  we  attend 
to.  If  therefore  they  attend  only  to  one  side,  they  really 
will  not,  cannot  see  or  know  what  is  to  be  alleged  on  the 
other.  Though  a  man  hath  the  best  eyes  in  the  world, 
he  cannot  see  any  way  but  that  which  he  turns  them. 
Thus  these  persons,  without  passing  over  the  least,  the 
most  minute  thing,  which  can  possibly  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  themselves,  shall  overlook  entirely  the  plainest 
and  most  obvious  things  on  the  other  side.  And  whilst 
they  are  under  the  power  of  this  temper,  thought  and 
consideration  upon  the  matter  before  them  has  scarce 
any  tendency  to  set  them  right:  because  they  are  en- 
gaged; and  their  deliberation  concerning  an  action  to  be 
done,  or  reflection  upon  it  afterwards,  is  not  to  see  whe- 
ther it  be  right,  but  to  find  out  reasons  to  justify  or  pal- 
liate it;  palliate  it,  not  to  others,  but  to  themselves. 
1  In  some  there  is  to  be  observed  a  general  ignorance 
of  themselves,  and  wrong  way  of  thinking  and  judging 
in  every  thing  relating  to  themselves;  their  fortune,  re- 
putation, every  thing  in  which  self  can  come  in :  and  this 
perhaps  attended  with  the  rightest  judgment  in  all  other 
matters.  In  others  this  partiality  is  not  so  general,  has 
not  taken  hold  of  the  whole  man,  but  is  confined  to  some 
particular  favourite  passion,  interest,  or  pursuit;  suppose 
ambition,  covetousness,  or  any  other.  And  these  per- 
sons may  probably  judge  and  determine  what  is  perfectly 
just  and  proper,  even  in  things  in  which  they  themselves 
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are  concerned,  if  these  things  have  no  relation  to  their 
particular  favourite  passion  or  pursuit.  Hence  arises 
that  amazing  incongruity,  and  seeming  inconsistency 
of  character,  from  whence  slight  observers  take  it 
for  granted,  that  the  whole  is  hypocritical  and  false; 
not  being  able  otherwise  to  reconcile  the  several  parts: 
whereas  in  truth  there  is  real  honesty,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  men's  being  honest  to  such  a 
degree,  and  in  such  respects,  but  no  further.  And  this, 
as  it  is  true,  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  allowed  them;  such  general  and  undis- 
tinguishing  censure  of  their  whole  character,  as  designing 
and  false,  being  one  main  thing  which  confirms  them  in 
their  self-deceit.  They  know  that  the  whole  censure  is 
not  true ;  and  so  take  for  granted  that  no  part  of  it  is. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  explanation  of  the  thing  itself: 
Vice  in  general  consists  in  having  an  unreasonable  and 
too  great  regard  to  ourselves,  in  comparison  of  others. 
Robbery  and  murder  is  never  from  the  love  of  injustice 
or  cruelty,  but  to  gratify  some  other  passion,  to  gain 
some  supposed  advantage:  and  it  is  false  selfishness 
alone,  whether  cool  or  passionate,  which  makes  a  man 
resolutely  pursue  that  end,  be  it  ever  so  much  to  the 
injury  of  another.  But  whereas,  in  common  and  ordi- 
nary wickedness,  this  unreasonableness,  this  partiality 
and  selfishness,  relates  only,  or  chiefly,  to  the  temper 
and  passions,  in  the  characters  we  are  now  considering, 
it  reaches  to  the  understanding,  and  influences  the  very 
judgment*  And,  besides  that  general  want  of  distrust 
and  diffidence  concerning  our  own  character,  there  are, 

*  That  peculiar  regard  for  ourselves  which  frequently  produces  this  partiality  of 
judgment  in  our  own  favour,  may  have  a  quite  contrary  effect,  and  occasion  the 
utmost  diffidence  and  distrust  of  ourselves;  were  it  only,  as  it  may  set  us  upon  a  more 
frequent  and  strict  survey  and  review  of  our  own  character  and  behaviour.  This 
search  or  recollection  itself  implies  somewhat  of  diffidence  ;  and  the  discoveries  we 
make,  what  is  brought  to  our  view,  may  possibly  increase  it.  Good-will  to  another 
may  either  blind  our  judgment,  so  as  to  make  us  overlook  his  faults ;  or  it  may  put 
us  upon  exercising  that  judgment  with  greater  strictness,  to  see  whether  he  is  so 
faultless  and  perfect  as  we  wish  him.  If  that  peculiar  regard  to  ourselves  leads  us 
to  examine  our  own  character  with  this  greater  severity,  in  order  really  to  improve 
and  grow  better,  it  is  the  most  commendable  turn  of  mind  possible,  and  can  scarce 
be  to  excess.  But  if,  as  every  thing  hath  its  counterfeit,  we  are  so  much  employed 
;iliout  ourselves  in  order  to  disguise  svliat  is  amis's,  and  to  make  a  better  appearance; 
or  if  our  attention  lo  our>elves  has  cfiiefly  this  effect;  it  is  liable  to  run  up  into  the 
i.nalest  weakness  aiid  excess,  iind  is  like  all  oLher  excesses  its  own  disappointment: 
I  '-  sc^irce  anv  siiow  ilieniselves  to  advauL'ice,  wlio  are  over  solicitous  of  doing  SO. 
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you  see,  two  things,  which  may  thus  prejudice  and  darken 
the  understanding  itself :  that  over-fondness  for  ourselves, 
which  we  are  all  so  liable  to ;  and  also  being  under  the 
power  of  any  particular  passion  or  appetite,  or  engaged 
in  any  particular  pursuit.  And  these,  especially  the  last 
of  the  two,  may  be  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  influence 
our  judgment,  even  of  other  persons  and  their  behaviour. 
Thus  a  man,  whose  temper  is  formed  to  ambition  or 
covetousness,  shall  even  approve  of  them  sometimes  in 
others. 

This  seems  to  be  in  a  good  measure  the  account  of 
self-partiality  and  self-deceit,  when  traced  up  to  its 
original.  Whether  it  be,  or  be  not  thought  satisfactory, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  is  manifest;  and  that  it  is  the 
occasion  of  great  part  of  the  unreasonable  behaviour  of 
men  towards  each  other:  that  by  means  of  it  they  palliate 
their  vices  and  follies  to  themselves:  and  that  it  prevents 
their  applying  to  themselves  those  reproofs  and  instruc- 
tions, which  they  meet  with  either  in  scripture  or  in  moral 
and  religious  discourses,  though  exactly  suitable  to  the 
state  of  their  own  mind,  and  the  course  of  their  beha- 
viour. There  is  one  thing  further  to  be  added  here,  that 
the  temper  we  distinguish  by  hardness  of  heart  with 
respect  to  others,  joined  with  this  self-partiality,  will 
carry  a  man  almost  any  lengths  of  wickedness,  in  the  way 
of  oppression,  hard  usage  of  others,  and  even  to  plain 
injustice;  without  his  having,  from  what  appears,  any 
real  sense  at  all  of  it.  This  indeed  was  not  the  general 
character  of  David:  for  he  plainly  gave  scope  to  the 
affections  of  compassion  and  good-will,  as  well  as  to  his 
passions  of  another  kind. 

But  as  some  occasions  and  circumstances  lie  more 
open  to  this  self-deceit,  and  give  it  greater  scope  and 
opportunities  than  others,  these  require  to  be  particularly 
mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  observed  then,  that  as  there  are  express 
determinate  acts  of  wickedness,  such  as  murder,  adultery, 
theft:  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numberless  cases 
in  which  the  vice  and  wickedness  cannot  be  exactly 
defined;  but  consists  in  a  certain  general  temper  and 
course  of  action,  or  ir>  the  neglect  of  some  duty,  suppose 
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charity  or  any  other,  whose  bounds  and  degrees  are  not 
fixed.  This  is  the  very  province  of  self-deceit  and  self- 
partiahty:  here  it  governs  without  check  or  control. 
"  For  what  commandment  is  there  broken?  Is  there  a 
transgression  where  there  is  no  law?  a  vice  which  can- 
not be  defined?" 

Whoever  will  consider  the  whole  commerce  of  human 
life,  will  see  that  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part^ 
of  Che  intercourse  amongst  mankind,  cannot  be  reduced 
to  fixed  determinate  rules.  Yet  in  these  cases  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong:  a  merciful,  a  liberal,  a  kind  and 
compassionate  behaviour,  which  surely  is  our  duty;  and 
an  unmerciful  contracted  spirit,  a  hard  and  oppressive 
course  of  behaviour,  which  is  most  certainly  immoral 
and  vicious.  But  who  can  define  precisely,  wherein  that 
contracted  spirit  and  hard  usage  of  others  consist,  as 
murder  and  theft  may  be  defined?  There  is  not  a  word 
in  our  language,  which  expresses  more  detestable  wicked- 
ness than  oppression;  yet  the  nature  of  this  vice  cannot 
be  so  exactly  stated,  nor  the  bounds  of  it  so  determinately 
marked,  as  that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  in  all  instances, 
where  rigid  right  and  justice  ends,  and  oppression  begins. 
In  these  cases  there  is  great  latitude  left,  for  every  one 
to  determine  for,  and  consequently  to  deceive  himself. 
It  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  that  self-deceit  comes  in;  as 
every  one  must  see  that  there  is  much  larger  scope  for 
it  here,  than  in  express,  single,  determinate  acts  of 
wickedness.  However  it  comes  in  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  most  gross  and  determinate 
acts  of  wickedness.  Of  this,  the  story  of  David,  now 
before  us,  affords  the  most  astonishing  instance.  It  is 
really  prodigious,  to  see  a  man,  before  so  remarkable  for 
virtue  and  piety,  going  on  deliberately  from  adultery  to 
murder,  with  the  same  cool  contrivance,  and,  from  what 
appears,  with  as  little  disturbance,  as  a  man  would  en* 
deavour  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  a  mistake  he 
had  made  in  any  common  matter.  That  total  insensi- 
bility of  mind  with  respect  to  those  horrid  crimes,  after 
the  commission  of  them,  manifestly  shows  that  he  did 
some  way  or  other  delude  himself:  and  this  could  not  be 
with  respect  to  the  crimes  themselves,  they  were  so 
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manifestly  of  the  grossest  kind.  What  the  particular 
circumstances  were,  with  which  he  extenuated  them,  and 
quieted  and  deceived  himself,  is  not  related. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  internal  hypocrisy 
and  self-deceit,  and  remarked  the  occasions  upon  which 
it  exerts  itself;  there  are  several  things  further  to  be  ob- 
served concerning  it:  that  all  of  the  sources,  to  which  it 
was  traced  up,  are  sometimes  observable  together  in  one 
and  the  same  person:  but  that  one  of  them  is  more  re- 
markable, and  to  a  higher  degree,  in  some,  and  others  of 
them  are  so  in  others :  that  in  general  it  is  a  complicated 
thing;  and  may  be  in  all  different  degrees  and  kinds: 
that  the  temper  itself  is  essentially  in  its  own  nature 
vicious  and  immoral.  It  is  unfairness:  it  is  dishonesty; 
it  is  falseness  of  heart:  and  is  therefore  so  far  from  ex- 
tenuating guilt,  that  it  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  guilt  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  it  prevails;  for  it  is  a  corruption 
of  the  whole  moral  character  in  its  principle.  Our  under- 
standing, and  sense  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  light  and  guide 
of  life :  If  therefore  this  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness!*  For  this  reason  our  Saviour 
puts  an  evil  eye  as  the  direct  opposite  to  a  single  eye; 
the  absence  of  that  simplicity,  which  these  last  words 
imply,  being  itself  evil  and  vicious.  And  whilst  men  are 
under  the  power  of  this  temper,  in  proportion  still  to  the 
degree  they  are  so,  they  are  fortified  on  every  side 
against  conviction:  and  when  they  hear  the  vice  and 
folly  of  what  is  in  truth  their  own  course  of  life,  exposed 
in  the  justest  and  strongest  manner,  they  will  often  as- 
sent to  it,  and  even  carry  the  matter  further ;  persuading 
themselves,  one  does  not  know  how,  but  some  way  or 
other  persuading  themselves,  that  they  are  out  of  these, 
and  that  it  hath  no  relation  to  them.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  there  frequently  appears  a  suspicion,  that  all  is 
not  right,  or  as  it  should  be ;  and  perhaps  there  is  always 
at  bottom  somewhat  of  this  sort.  There  are  doubtless 
many  instances  of  the  ambitious,  the  revengeful,  the 
covetous,  and  those  whom  with  too  great  indulgence  we 
-only  call  the  men  of  pleasure,  who  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  think  how  guilty  they  are,  who  explain  and 

*  Matt.  vi.  23. 
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argue  away  their  guilt  to  themselves:  and  though  they 
do  really  impose  upon  themselves  in  some  measure,  yet 
there  are  none  of  them  but  have,  if  not  a  proper  know- 
ledge, yet  at  least  an  implicit  suspicion,  where  the  weak 
ness  lies,  and  what  part  of  their  behaviour  they  have 
reason  to  wish  unknown  or  forgotten  for  ever.  Truth, 
and  real  good  sense,  and  thorough  integrity,  carry  along 
with  them  a  peculiar  consciousness  of  their  own  genuine- 
ness: there  is  a  feeling  belonging  to  them,  which  does 
not  accompany  their  counterfeits,  error,  folly,  half- 
honesty,  partial  and  slight  regards  to  virtue  and  right, 
so  far  only  as  they  are  consistent  with  that  course  of 
gratification  which  men  happen  to  be  set  upon.  And, 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should 
suppose  a  man  to  have  had  a  general  view  of  some 
scene,  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  very  disagree- 
able, and  then  to  shut  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  have  a 
particular  or  distinct  view  of  its  several  deformities.  It 
is  as  easy  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  as  those  of  the 
body:  and  the  former  is  more  frequently  done  with  wil- 
fulness, and  yet  not  attended  to,  than  the  latter;  the 
actions  of  the  mind  being  more  quick  and  transient,  than 
those  of  the  senses.  This  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
another  thing  observable  in  ordinary  life.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  persons,  who  run  out  their  fortunes,  entirely 
to  neglect  looking  into  the  state  of  their  affairs,  and  this 
from  a  general  knowledge,  that  the  condition  of  them  is 
bad.  These  extravagant  people  are  perpetually  ruined 
before  they  themselves  expected  it:  and  they  tell  you 
for  an  excuse,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  they  did  not  think 
they  were  so  much  in  debt,  or  that  their  expenses  so  far 
exceeded  their  income.  And  yet  no  one  will  take  this 
for  an  excuse,  who  is  sensible  that  their  ignorance  of 
their  particular  circumstances  was  owing  to  their  general 
knowledge  of  them;  that  is,  their  general  knowledge, 
that  matters  were  not  well  with  them,  prevented  their 
looking  into  particulars.  There  is  somewhat  of  the  like 
kind  with  this  in  respect  to  morals,  virtue,  and  religion. 
Men  find  that  the  survey  of  themselves,  their  own  heart 
and  temper,  their  own  life  and  behaviour,  doth  not  afford 
them  satisfaction:  things  are  not  as  they  should  be: 
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therefore  they  turn  away,  will  not  go  over  particulars,  or 
look  deeper,  lest  they  should  find  more  amiss.  For  who 
would  choose  to  be  put  out  of  humour  with  himself? 
No  one,  surely,  if  it  were  not  in  order  to  mend,  and  to 
be  more  thoroughly  and  better  pleased  with  himself  for 
the  future. 

If  this  sincere  self-enjoyment  and  home-satisfaction  be 
thought  desirable,  and  worth  some  pains  and  diligence ; 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  suppose,  deserve  your 
attention;  as  what  may  be  of  service  and  assistance  to 
all  who  are  in  any  measure  honestly  disposed,  for  avoid- 
ing that  fatal  self-deceit,  and  towards  getting  acquainted 
■with  themselves. 

The  first  is,  that  those  who  have  never  had  any 
suspicion  of,  who  have  never  made  allowances  for,  this 
weakness  in  themselves,  who  have  never  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  a  manner  of  speaking)  caught  themselves 
in  it,  may  almost  take  for  granted  that  they  have  been 
very  much  misled  by  it.  For  consider:  nothing  is  more 
manifest,  than  that  affection  and  passion  of  all  kinds 
influence  the  judgment.  Now  as  we  have  naturally  a 
greater  regard  to  ourselves  than  to  others,  as  the  private 
affection  is  more  prevalent  than  the  public;  the  former 
will  have  proportionally  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
judgment,  upon  our  way  of  considering  things.  People 
are  not  backward  in  owning  this  partiality  of  judgment, 
in  cases  of  friendship  and  natural  relation.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  why  it  is  not  so  readily  acknowledged,  when 
the  interest  which  misleads  us  is  more  confined,  confined 
to  ourselves:  but  we  all  take  notice  of  it  in  each  other 
in  these  cases.  There  is  not  any  observation  more 
common,  than  that  there  is  no  judging  of  a  matter  from 
hearing  only  one  side.  This  is  not  founded  upon  sup- 
position, at  least  it  is  not  always,  of  a  formed  design  in 
the  relater  to  deceive:  for  it  holds  in  cases,  where  he 
expects  that  the  whole  will  be  told  over  again  by  the 
other  side.  But  the  supposition,  which  this  observation 
is  founded  upon,  is  the  very  thing  now  before  us;  namely, 
that  men  are  exceedingly  prone  to  deceive  themselves,  and 
judge  too  favourably  in  every  respect,  where  themselves 
and  their  own  interest  are  concerned.    Thus,  though  wo 
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have  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that  such  an  in- 
terested person  hath  any  intention  to  deceive  us,  yet  we 
of  course  make  great  allowances  for  his  having  deceived 
himself.  If  this  be  general,  almost  universal,  it  is  prodi- 
gious that  every  man  can  think  himself  an  exception, 
and  that  he  is  free  from  this  self-partiality.  The  direct 
contrary  is  the  truth.  Every  man  may  take  for  granted 
that  he  has  a  great  deal  of  it,  till,  from  the  strictest  ob- 
servation upon  himself,  he  finds  particular  reason  to 
think  otherwise. 

Secondly,  There  is  one  easy  and  almost  sure  way  to 
avoid  being  misled  by  this  self-partiality,  and  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  real  character:  to  have  regard  to  the 
suspicious  part  of  it,  and  keep  a  steady  eye  over  our- 
selves in  that  respect.  Suppose  then  a  man  fully  satis- 
fied with  himself,  and  his  own  behaviour;  such  a  one,  if 
you  please,  as  the  Pharisee  in  the  Gospel,  or  a  better 
man. — Well;  but  allowing  this  good  opinion  you  have 
of  yourself  to  be  true,  yet  every  one  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
represented. Suppose  then  an  enemy  were  to  set  about 
defaming  you,  what  part  of  your  character  would  he  sin- 
gle out  ?  What  particular  scandal,  think  you,  would  he 
be  most  likely  to  fix  upon  you  ?  And  what  would  the 
world  be  most  ready  to  believe  ?  There  is  scarce  a  man 
living  but  could,  from  the  most  transient  superficial  view 
of  himself,  answer  this  question.  What  is  that  ill  thing, 
that  faulty  behaviour,  which  I  am  apprehensive  an  ene- 
my, who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  me,  would  be 
most  likely  to  lay  to  my  charge,  and  which  the  world 
would  be  most  apt  to  believe  ?  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  a  man  may  not  be  guilty  in  that  respect.  All  that 
I  say  is,  let  him  in  plainness  and  honesty  fix  upon  that 
part  of  his  character  for  a  particular  survey  and  reflec- 
tion ;  and  by  this  he  will  come  to  be  acquainted,  whether 
he  be  guilty  or  innocent  in  that  respect,  and  how  far  he 
is  one  or  the  other. 

Thirdly,  It  would  very  much  prevent  our  being  mis- 
led by  this  self-partiality,  to  reduce  that  practical  rule  of 
our  Saviour,  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  even  so  do  unto  them,  to  our  judgment  and  way  of 
thinking.    This  rule,  you  see,  consists  of  two  parts. 
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One  is,  to  substitute  another  for  yourself,  when  you  take 
a  survey  of  any  part  of  your  behaviour,  or  consider  what 
is  proper  and  fit  and  reasonable  for  you  to  do  upon  an\ 
occasion:  the  other  part  is,  that  you  substitute  yourself 
in  the  room  of  another;  consider  yourself  as  the  person 
affected  by  such  a  behaviour,  or  towards  whom  such  an 
action  is  done:  and  then  you  would  not  only  see,  but 
likewise  feel,  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of 
such  an  action  or  behaviour.  But,  alas!  the  rule  itself 
maybe  dishonestly  applied:  there  are  persons  who  have 
not  impartiality  enough  with  respect  to  themselves,  nor 
regard  enough  for  others,  to  be  able  to  make  a  just  ap- 
plication of  it.  This  just  application,  if  men  would 
honestly  make  it,  is  in  effect  all  that  I  have  been  recom- 
mending; it  is  the  whole  thing,  the  direct  contrary  to 
that  inward  dishonesty  as  respecting  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellow  creatures.  And  even  the  bearing  this 
rule  in  their  thoughts  may  be  of  some  service;  the  at- 
tempt thus  to  apply  it,  is  an  attempt  towards  being  fair 
and  impartial,  and  may  chance  unawares  to  show  them 
to  themselves,  to  show  them  the  truth  of  the  case  they 
are  considering. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  this  self-partiality  and  self-deceit:  that  in  soma 
persons  it  is  to  a  degree  which  would  be  thought  incre- 
dible, were  not  the  instances  before  our  eyes ;  of  which 
the  behaviour  of  David  is  perhaps  the  highest  possible 
one,  in  a  single  particular  case ;  for  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance,  that  it  reached  his  general  character:  that 
we  are  almost  all  of  us  influenced  by  it  in  some  degree, 
and  in  some  respects:  that  therefore  every  one  ought  to 
have  an  eye  to  and  beware  of  it.  And  all  that  I  have 
further  to  add  upon  this  subject  is,  that  either  there  is  a 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  or  there  is  not: 
religion  is  true,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  concern  about  it:  but  if  it  be  true,  it  re- 
quires real  fairness  of  mind  and  honesty  of  heart.  And, 
if  people  will  be  wicked,  they  had  better  of  the  two  be 
so  from  the  common  vicious  passions  without  such  re- 
finements, than  from  this  deep  and  calm  source  of  delu- 
sion; which  undermines  the  whole  principle  of  good; 
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darkens  that  light,  that  candle  of  the  Lord  within^  which 
is  to  direct  our  steps ;  and  corrupts  conscience,  which  is 
the  guide  of  life. 


SERMON  XL 

UPON  THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 

PREACHED  ON  ADVE^fT  SUNDAT. 

dnd  if  there  be  any  other  commandment^  it  is  briefly  comprehended 
in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.— 
Rom.  xiii.  9. 

It  is  commonly  observed,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in 
men  to  complain  of  the  viciousness  and  corruption  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  as  greater  than  that  of  former 
lones ;  which  is  usually  followed  with  this  farther  obser- 
vation, that  mankind  has  been  in  that  respect  much  the 
same  in  all  times.  Now,  not  to  determine  whether  this 
last  be  not  contradicted  by  the  accounts  of  history ;  thus 
much  can  scarce  be  doubted,  that  vice  and  folly  takes 
different  turns,  and  some  particular  kinds  of  it  are  more 
open  and  avowed  in  some  ages  than  in  others:  and,  I 
suppose,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  very  much  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  present  to  profess  a  contracted  spirit,  and 
greater  regards  to  self-interest,  than  appears  to  have 
been  done  formerly.  Upon  this  account  it  seems  worth 
while  to  inquire,  whether  private  interest  is  likely  to  be 
promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  self-love 
engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  all  other  principles;  or 
whether  the  contracted  affection  may  not  possibly  he  so  pre" 
valent  as  to  disappoint  itself,  and  even  contradict  its  own 
end,  private  good. 

And  since,  further,  there  is  generally  thought  to  be 
some  peculiar  kind  of  contrariety  between  self-love  and 
the  love  of  our  neighbour,  between  the  pursuit  of  public 
and  of  private  good;  insomuch  that  when  you  are  re- 
commending one  of  these,  you  are  supposed  to  be  speak- 
ing against  the  other;  and  from  hence  arises  a  secret 
prejudice  against,  and  frequently  open  scorn  of  all  talk 
of  pubUc  spirit,  and  real  good-will  to  our  fellow  crea- 
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tures ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  what  respect  benevo- 
Jence  hath  to  self-love,  and  the  pursuit  of  private  interest 
to  the  pursuit  of  public:  or  whether  there  be  any  tiling, 
of  that  pecuHar  inconsistence  and  contrariety  between 
them,  over  and  above  what  there  is  between  self-love 
and  other  passions  and  particular  affections,  and  their 
respective  pursuits. 

These  inquiries,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  favourably  at- 
tended to:  for  there  shall  be  all  possible  concessions 
made  to  the  favourite  passion,  which  hath  so  much  al- 
lowed to  it,  and  whose  cause  is  so  universally  pleaded: 
it  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  con- 
cern for  its  interests. 

In  order  to  this,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  foremen- 
tioned  questions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  na- 
ture, the  object,  and  end  of  that  self-love,  as  dieting uishea 
from  other  principles  or  affections  in  the  mind,  and  their 
respective  objects. 

Every  man  hath  a  general  desire  of  his  own  happi- 
ness; and  likewise  a  variety  of  particular  affections,  pas- 
sions, and  appetites  to  particular  external  objects.  The 
former  proceeds  from,  or  is  self-love;  and  seems  inse- 
parable from  all  sensible  creatures,  who  can  reflect  upon 
themselves  and  their  own  interest  or  happiness,  so  as  to 
have  that  interest  an  object  to  their  minds:  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  latter  is,  that  they  proceed  from,  or  together 
make  up  that  particular  nature,  according  to  which  man 
is  made.  The  object  the  former  pursues  is  somewhat 
internal,  our  own  happiness,  enjoyment,  satisfaction; 
whether  we  have,  or  have  not,  a  distinct  particular  per- 
ception what  it  is,  or  wherein  it  consists:  the  objects  of 
the  latter  are  this  or  that  particular  external  thing,  which 
the  affections  tend  towards,  and  of  which  it  hath  always 
a  particular  idea  or  perception.  The  principle  we  call 
self-love  never  seeks  any  thing  external  for  the  sake  of 
the  thing,  but  only  as  a  means  of  happiness  or  good: 
particular  affections  rest  in  the  external  things  them- 
selves. One  belongs  to  man  as  a  reasonable  creature 
reflecting  upon  his  own  interest  or  happiness.  The 
other,  though  quite  distinct  from  reason,  are  as  much  a 
part  of  human  nature. 
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Tliat  all  particular  appetites  and  passions  are  towards 
external  things  themselves,  distinct  from  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  i/iem,  is  manifested  from  hence;  that  there 
could  not  be  this  pleasure,  were  it  not  for  that  prior 
suitableness  between  the  object  and  the  passion:  there 
could  be  no  enjoyment  or  delight  from  one  thing  more 
than  another,  from  eating  food  more  than  from  swallow- 
ing a  stone,  if  there  were  not  an  affection  or  appetite  to 
one  thing  more  than  another. 

Every  particular  affection,  even  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour, is  as  really  our  own  affection,  as  self-love;  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  its  gratification  is  as  much  my  own 
pleasure,  as  the  pleasure  self-love  would  have,  from 
knowing  I  myself  should  be  happy  some  time  hence, 
would  be  my  own  pleasure.    And  if^  because  every  par- 
ticular affection  is  a  man's  own,  and  the  pleasure  arising^ 
from  its  gratification  his  own  pleasure,  or  pleasure  to 
himself,  such  particular  affection  must  be  called  self-love,- 
according  to  this  way  of  speaking,  no  creature  whatever 
can  possibly  act  but  merely  from  self-love ;  and  every 
action  and  every  affection  whatever  is  to  be  resolved  up 
into  this  one  principle.     But  then  this  is  not  the 
language  of  mankind:  or  if  it  were,  we  should  want 
words  to  express  the  difference,  between  the  principle 
of  an  action,  proceeding  from  cool  consideration  that  it 
will  be  to  my  own  advantage;  and  an  action,  suppose  of 
revenge,  or  of  friendship,  by  which  a  man  runs  upon 
certain  ruin,  to  do  evil  or  good  to  another.    It  is  mani- 
fest  the  principles  of  these  actions  are  totally  different, 
and  so  want  different  words  to  be  distinguished  by  :  all 
that  they  agree  in  is,  that  they  both  proceed  from,  and 
are  done  to  gratify  an  inchnation"in  a  man's  self.  But 
the  principle  or  inclination  in  one  case  is  self-love :  in 
the  other,  hatred  or  love  of  another.    There  is  then  a 
distinction  between  the  cool  principle  of  self-love,  or 
general  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  as  one  part  of  our 
nature,  and  one  principle  of  action  ;  and  the  particular 
affections  towards  particular  external  objects,  as  another 
part  of  our  nature,  and  another  principle  of  action.  How 
much  soever  therefore  is  to  be  allowed  to  self-love,  yet 
it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  the  whole  of  our  inward  con- 
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stitution  ;  because,  you  see,  there  are  other  parts  or  prin- 
ciples which  come  into  it. 

Further,  private  happiness  or  good  is  all  which  self- 
love  can  make  us  desire,  or  be  concerned  about :  in  hav- 
ing this  consists  its  gratification  ;  it  is  an  affection  to  our- 
selves ;  a  regard  to  our  own  interest,  happiness,  and 
private  good  :  and  in  the  proportion  a  man  hath  this,  he 
is  interested,  or  a  lover  of  himself.  Let  this  be  kept  in 
mind ;  because  there  is  commonly,  as  1  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  observe,  another  sense  put  upon  these 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  particular  affections  tend 
towards  particular  external  things:  these  are  their  ob- 
jects: having  these  is  their  end:  in  this  consists  their 
gratification :  no  matter  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  upon 
the  whole,  our  interest  or  happiness.  An  action  done 
from  the  former  of  these  principles  is  called  an  interest- 
ed action.  An  action  proceeding  from  any  of  the  latter 
has  its  denomination  of  passionate,  ambitious,  friendly, 
revengeful,  or  any  other,  from  the  particular  appetite  or 
affection  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  self-love  as  one 
part  of  human  nature,  and  the  several  particular  princi- 
ples as  the  other  part,  are,  themselves,  their  objects  and 
ends,  stated  and  shown. 

From  hence  it  will  be  easy  to  see,  how  far,  and  in 
what  ways,  each  of  these  can  contribute  and  be  subser- 
vient to  the  private  good  of  the  individual.  Happiness 
does  not  consist  in  self-love.  The  desire  of  happiness 
is  no  more  the  thing  itself,  than  the  desire  of  riches  is 
the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  them.  People  may  love 
themselves  with  the  most  entire  and  unbounded  affection, 
and  yet  be  extremely  miserable.  Neither  can  self-love 
any  way  help  them  out,  but  by  setting  them  on  work 
to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  their  misery,  to  gain  or  make 
use  of  those  objects  which  are  by  nature  adapted  to  af- 
ford satisfaction.  Happiness  or  satisfaction  consists 
'  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects,  which  are  by  na- 
ture suited  to  our  several  partic\ilar  appetites,  passions, 
and  affections.  So  that  if  self-love  wholly  engrosses  us, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  any  other  principle,  there  can 
be  absolutely  no  such  thing  at  all  as  happiness,  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  kind  whatever;  since  happiness  consists  in 
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the  gratification  of  particular  passions,  which  supposes 
the  having  of  them.  Self-love  then  does  not  constitute 
this  or  that  to  be  our  interest  or  good  ;  but,  our  interest 
or  good  being  constituted  by  nature  and  supposed,  self- 
love  only  puts  us  upon  obtaining  and  securing  it.  There- 
fore, if  it  be  possible,  that  self-love  may  prevail  and  exert 
itself  in  a  de2;ree  or  manner  which  is  not  subservient  to 
this  end  ;  then  it  will  not  folloAV,  that  our  interest  will  be 
promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  that 
principle  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  others.  Nay 
further,  the  private  and  contracted  affection,  when  it  is 
not  subservient  to  this  end,  private  good,  may,  for  any 
thing  that  appears,  have  a  direct  contrary  tendency  and 
effect.  And  if  we  will  consider  the.  matter,  we  shall  see 
that  it  often  really  has.  Disengagement  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  enjoyment:  and  a  person  may  have  so  steady 
and  fixed  an  eye  upon  his  own  interest,  whatever  he 
places  it  in,  as  may  hinder  him  from  attending  to  many 
gratifications  within  his  reach,  which  others  have  their 
minds  free  and  open  to.  Over- fondness  for  a  child  is 
not  generally  thought  to  be  for  its  advantage :  and,  if 
there  be  any  guess  to  be  made  from  appearances,  surely 
that  character  we  call  selfish  is  not  the  most  promising 
for  happiness.  Such  a  temper  may  plainly  be,  and  exert 
itself  in  a  degree  and  manner  which  may  give  unneces- 
sary and  useless  solicitude  and  anxiety,  in  a  degree  and 
manner  which  may  prevent  obtaining  the  means  and 
materials  of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  making  use  of 
them.  Immoderate  self-love  does  very  ill  consult  its 
own  interest:  and  how  much  soever  a  paradox  it  may 
appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  even  from  self-love  we 
should  endeavour  to  get  over  all  inordinate  regard  to, 
and  consideration  of  ourselves.  Every  one  of  our  pas- 
sions and  affections  hath  its  natural  stint  and  bound, 
which  may  easily  be  exceeded  ;  whereas  our  enjoyments 
can  possibly  be  but  in  a  determinate  measure  and  de- 
gree. Therefore  such  excess  of  the  affection,  since  it 
<;annot  procure  any  enjoyment,  must  in  all  cases  be  use- 
less ;  but  is  generally  attended  with  inconveniences,  and 
often  is  downright  pain  and  misery.  This  holds  as  much 
vith  regard  to  self-love  as  to  all  other  affections.  The 
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natural  degree  of  it,  so  far  as  it  sets  us  on  work  to  gain 
and  make  use  of  the  materials  of  satisfaction,  may  be  to 
our  real  advantage;  but  beyond  or  besides  this,  it  is  in 
several  respects  an  inconvenience  and  disadvantage. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  private  interest  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing likely  to  be  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  self-love  engrosses  us,  and  prevails  over  all  other 
principles;  that  the  contracted  affection  may  be  so  preva- 
lent as  to  disappoint  itself,  and  even  contradict  its  own  end, 
private  good. 

"But  who,  except  the  most  sordidly  covetous,  ever 
thought  there  was  any  rivalship  between  the  love  of 
greatness,  honour,  power,  or  between  sensual  appetites, 
and  self-love  P  No,  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between 
them.  It  is  by  means  of  these  particular  appetites  and 
affections  that  self-love  is  gratified  in  enjoyment,  happi- 
ness, and  satisfaction.  The  competition  and  rivalship  is 
between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  nei£;hbour :  that 
affection  which  leads  us  out  of  ourselves,  makes  us  re- 
gardless of  our  own  interest,  and  substitute  that  of  an- 
other in  its  stead."  Whether  then  there  be  any  peculiar 
competition  and  contrariety  in  this  case,  shall  now  be 
considered. 

Self-love  and  interestedness  was  stated  to  consist  in  oi 
be  an  affection  to  ourselves,  a  regard  to  our  own  private 
good:  it  is  therefore  distinct  from  benevolence,  which  is 
an  affection  to  the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures.  But 
that  benevolence  is  distinct  from,  that  is,  not  the  same 
thing  with  self-love,  is  no  reason  for  it  being  looked  up- 
on with  any  peculiar  suspicion  ;  because  every  principle 
whatever,  by  means  of  which  self-love  is  gratified,  is  dis- 
tinct from  it :  and  all  things  which  are  distinct  from  each 
other  are  equally  so.  A  man  has  an  affection  or  aver- 
sion to  another  :  that  one  of  these  tends  to,  and  is  grati- 
fied by  doing  good,  that  the  other  tends  to,  and  is  grati- 
fied by  doing  harm,  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  respect 
which  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  inward  feelings 
has  to  self-love.  We  use  the  word  property  so  as  to 
exclude  any  other  persons  having  an  interest  in  that  ol 
which  we  say  a  particular  man  has  the  property.  And 
vre  often  use  the  word  selfish  so  as  to  exclude  in  the  same 
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manner  all  regards  to  the  good  of  others.  But  the  cases 
are  not  parallel:  for  though  that  exclusion  is  really  part 
of  the  idea  of  property ;  yet  such  positive  exclusion,  or 
bringing  this  peculiar  disregard  to  the  good  of  others  into 
the  idea  of  self-love,  is  in  reality  adding  to  the  idea,  or 
changing  it  from  what  it  was  before  stated  to  consist  in, 
namely,  in  an  affection  to  ourselves.*  This  being  the 
whole  idea  of  self-love,  it  can  no  otherwise  exclude  good- 
will or  love  of  others,  than  merely  by  not  including  it, 
no  otherwise,  than  it  excludes  love  of  arts  or  of  reputa- 
tion, or  of  any  thing  else.  Neither  on  the  other  hand 
does  benevolence,  any  more  than  love  of  arts  or  of  repu- 
tation, exclude  self-love.  Love  of  our  neighbour  then 
has  just  the  same  respect  to,  is  no  more  distant  from 
self-love,  than  hatred  of  our  neighbour,  or  than  love  or 
hatred  of  any  thing  else.  Thus  the  principles,  from 
which  men  rush  upon  certain  ruin  for  the  destruction  of 
an  enemy,  and  for  the  preservation  of  a  friend,  have  the 
same  respect  to  the  private  affection,  and  are  equally 
interested,  or  equally  disinterested:  and  it  is  of  no  avail, 
whether  they  are  said  to  be  one  or  the  other.  Therefore 
to  those  who  are  shocked  to  hear  virtue  spoken  of  as  disin- 
terested, it  may  be  allowed  that  it  is  indeed  absurd  to  speak 
thus  of  it;  unless  hatred,  several  particular  instances  of 
vice,  and  all  the  common  affections  and  aversions  in  man- 
kind, are  acknowledged  to  be  disinterested  too.  Is  there 
any  less  inconsistence,  between  the  love  of  inanimate 
things,  or  of  creatures  merely  sensitive,  and  self-love; 
than  between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ? 
Is  desire  of  and  delight  in  the  happiness  of  another  any 
more  a  diminution  of  self-love,  than  desire  of  and  delight 
in  the  esteem  of  another?  They  are  both  equally  desire 
of  and  delight  in  somewhat  external  to  ourselves:  either 
both  or  neither  are  so.  The  object  of  self-love  is  expressed 
in  the  term  self:  and  every  appetite  of  sense,  and  every 
particular  affection  of  the  heart,  are  equally  interested  or 
disinterested,  because  the  objects  of  them  all  are  equally 
self  or  somewhat  else.  Whatever  ridicule  therefore  the 
mention  of  a  disinterested  principle  or  action  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  open  to,  must,  upon  the  matter  being 
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thus  stated,  relate  to  ambition,  and  every  appetite  and 
particular  aflFection,  as  much  as  to  benevolence.  And 
indeed  all  the  ridicule,  and  all  the  grave  perplexity,  of 
which  this  subject  hath  had  its  full  share,  is  merely  from 
words.  The  most  intelligible  way  of  speaking  of  it  seems 
to  be  this:  that  self-love  and  the  actions  done  in  con- 
sequence of  it  (for  these  will  presently  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  to  this  question)  are  interested;  that  particular 
affections  towards  external  objects,  and  the  actions  done 
in  consequence  of  those  affections,  are  not  so.  But  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  use  words  as  he  pleases.  All  that  is 
here  insisted  upon  is,  that  ambition,  revenge,  benevo- 
lence, all  particular  passions  whatever,  and  the  actions 
they  produce,  are  equally  interested  or  disinterested. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  peculiar  contrariety 
between  self-love  and  benevolence;  no  greater  competi- 
tion between  these,  than  between  any  other  particular 
affections  and  self-love.  This  relates  to  the  affections 
themselves.  Let  us  now  see  whether  there  be  any  pe- 
cuhar  contrariety  between  the  respective  courses  of  life 
which  these  affections  lead  to;  whether  there  be  any 
greater  competition  between  the  pursuit  of  private  and 
of  public  good,  than  between  any  other  particular  pur- 
suits and  that  of  private  good. 

There  seems  no  other  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is 
any  such  peculiar  contrariety,  but  only  that  the  courses 
of  action  which  benevolence  leads  to,  has  a  more  direct 
tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  than  that  course 
of  action  which  love  of  reputation  suppose,  or  any  other 
particular  affection  leads  to.  But  that  any  affection 
tends  to  the  happiness  of  another,  does  not  hinder  its 
tending  to  one's  own  happiness  too.  That  others  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  does  not 
hinder  but  that  these  are  as  much  one's  own  private 
advantage  now,  as  they  would  be  if  we  had  the  property 
of  them  exclusive  of  all  others.  So  a  pursuit  which 
tends  to  promote  the  good  of  another,  yet  may  have  as 
great  tendency  to  promote  private  interest,  as  a  pursuit 
which  does  not  tend  to  the  good  of  another  at  all,  or 
which  is  mischievous  to  him.  All  particular  affections 
whatever,  resentment,  benevolence,  love  of  arts,  equally 
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lead  to  a  course  of  action  for  their  own  gratification,  i.e. 
the  gratification  of  ourselves;  and  the  gratification  of 
each  gives  delight:  so  far  then  it  is  manifest  they  have 
all  the  same  respect  to  private  interest.  Now  take  into 
consideration  further,  concerning  these  three  pursuits, 
that  the  end  of  the  first  is  the  harm,  of  the  second,  the 
good  of  another,  of  the  last,  somewhat  indifferent;  and 
is  there  any  necessity,  that  these  additional  considerations 
should  alter  the  respect,  which  we  before  saw  these  three 
pursuits,  had  to  private  interest;  or  render  any  one  of 
them  less  conducive  to  it,  than  any  other?  Thus  one 
man's  affection  is  to  honour  as  his  end;  in  order  to  ob- 
tain which  he  thinks  no  pains  too  great.  Suppose 
another,  with  such  a  singularity  of  mind,  as  to  have  the 
same  affection  to  public  good  as  his  end,  which  he 
endeavours  with  the  same  labour  to  obtain.  In  case  of 
success,  surely  the  man  of  benevolence  hath  as  great 
enjoyment  as  the  man  of  ambition;  they  both  equally 
having  the  end  of  their  affections,  in  the  same  degree, 
tended  to:  but  in  case  of  disappointment,  the  benevolent 
man  has  clearly  the  advantage;  since  endeavouring  to 
do  good  considered  as  a  virtuous  pursuit,  is  gratified  by 
its  own  consciousness,  i.e.  is  in  a  degree  its  own  reward. 

And  as  to  these  two,  or  benevolence  and  any  other 
particular  passions  whatever,  considered  in  a  further 
view,  as  forming  a  general  temper,  which  more  or  less 
disposes  us  for  enjoyment  of  all  the  common  blessings 
of  life,  distinct  from  their  own  gratification :  is  benevo- 
lence less  the  temper  of  tranquillity  and  freedom  than 
ambition  or  covetousnessP  Does  the  benevolent  man 
appear  less  easy  with  himself,  from  his  love  to  his  neigh- 
bour.f*  Does  he  less  relish  his  beingp  Is  there  any 
pecuhar  gloom  seated  on  his  face?  Is  his  mind  less 
open  to  entertainment,  to  any  particular  gratification? 
Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  being  in  good 
humour,  which  is  benevolence  whilst  it  lasts,  is  itself 
the  temper  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

Suppose  then  a  man  sitting  down  to  consider  how  he 
might  become  most  easy  to  himself,  and  attain  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  could;  all  that  which  is  his  real 
natural  happiness.    This  can  only  consist  in  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  those  objects,  which  are  by  nature  adapted  to 
our  several  faculties.   These  particular  enjoyments  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  our  happiness:  and  they  are  supposed 
to  arise  from  riches,  honours,  and  the  gratification  of 
sensual  appetites:  be  it  so:  yet  none  profess  themselves 
so  completely  happy  in  these  enjoyments,  but  that  there 
is  room  left  in  the  mind  of  others,  if  they  were  presented 
to  them:  nay,  these,  as  much  as  they  engage  us,  are  not 
thought  so  high,  but  that  human  nature  is  capable  even 
of  greater.    Now  there  have  been  persons  in  all  ages, 
who  have  professed  that  they  found  satisfaction  in  the 
exercise  of  charity,  in  the  love  of  their  neighbour,  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  they  had 
to  do  with,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  just,  and  right, 
and  good,  as  the  general  bent  of  their  mind,  and  end  of 
their  life;  and  that  doing  an  action  of  baseness  or  cruelty, 
would  be  as  great  violence  to  their  self,  as  much  break- 
ing in  upon  their  nature,  as  any  external  force.  Persons 
of  this  character  would  add,  if  they  might  be  heard,  that 
they  consider  themselves  as  acting  in  the  view  of  an  in- 
finite Being,  who  is  in  a  much  higher  sense  the  object  of 
reverence  and  of  love,  than  all  the  world  besides;  and 
therefore  they  could  have  no  more  enjoyment  from  a 
wicked  action  done  under  his  eye,  than  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  making  their  apology  could,  if  all  man- 
kind were  the  spectators  of  it;  and  that  the  satisfaction 
of  approving  themselves  to  his  unerring  judgment,  to 
whom  they  thus  refer  all  their  actions,  is  a  more  con- 
tinued settled  satisfaction  than  any  this  world  can  afford; 
as  also  that  they  have,  no  less  than  others,  a  mind  free 
and  open  to  all  the  common  innocent  gratifications  of  it, 
such  as  they  are.    And  if  we  go  no  further,  does  there 
appear  any  absurdity  in  this?    Will  any  one  take  upon 
him  to  say,  that  a  man  cannot  find  his  account  in  this 
general  course  of  life,  as  much  as  in  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  and  the  excesses  of  pleasure?    Or  that  such  a 
person  has  not  consulted  so  well  for  himself,  for  the 
satisfaction  and  peace  of  his  own  mind,  as  the  ambitious 
or  dissolute  man.P    And  though  the  consideration,  that 
God  himself  will  in  the  end  justify  their  taste,  and  sup- 
port their  cause,  is  not  formally  to  be  insisted  upon  here; 
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yet  thus  much  comes  in,  that  all  enjoyments  whatever 
are  much  more  clear  and  unmixed  from  the  assurance 
that  they  will  end  well.  Is  it  certain  then  that  there  is 
nothing  in  these  pretensions  to  happiness?  especially 
when  there  are  not  wanting  persons,  who  have  supported 
themselves  with  satisfactions  of  this  kind  in  sickness, 
poverty,  disgrace,  and  in  the  very  pangs  of  death;  where- 
as it  is  manifest  all  other  enjoyments  fail  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. This  surely  looks  suspicious  of  having 
somewhat  in  it.  Self-love  methinks  should  be  alarmed. 
May  she  not  possibly  pass  over  greater  pleasures,  than 
those  she  is  so  wholly  taken  up  with.P 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  no  more  than  this.  Hap- 
piness consists  in  the  gratification  of  certain  affections, 
appetites,  passions,  with  objects  which  are  by  nature 
adapted  to  them.  Self-love  may  indeed  set  us  on  work 
to  gratify  these;  but  happiness  or  enjoyment  has  no 
immediate  connexion  with  self-love,  but  arises  from  such 
gratification  alone.  Love  of  our  neighbour  is  one  of 
those  affections.  This,  considered  as  a  virtuous  principle, 
is  gratified  by  a  consciousness  of  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  good  of  others;  but  considered  as  natural  affection, 
its  gratification  consists  in  the  actual  accomplishment  of 
this  endeavour.  Now  indulgence  or  gratification  of  this 
affection,  whether  in  that  consciousness,  or  this  accom- 
plishment, has  the  same  respect  to  interest,  as  indulgence 
of  any  other  affection ;  they  equally  proceed  from  or  do 
not  proceed  from  self-love,  they  equally  include  or 
equally  exclude  this  principle.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
benevolence  and  the  pursuits  of  public  good  hath  at  least  as 
great  respect  to  self-love  and  the  pursuits  of  private  good, 
as  any  other  particular  passions,  and  t/ieir  respective 
pursuits. 

Neither  is  covetousness,  whether  as  a  temper  or  pur- 
suit, any  exception  to  this.  For  if  by  covetousness  is 
meant  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  riches  for  their  own  sake, 
without  any  regard  to,  or  consideration  of,  the  uses  of 
them;  this  hath  as  little  to  do  with  self-love,  as  benevo- 
lence hath.  But  by  this  word  is  usually  meant,  not  such 
madness  and  total  distraction  of  mind,  but  immoderate 
affection  to  and  pursuit  of  riches  as  possessions  in  order 
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to  some  further  end;  namely,  satisfaction,  interest,  or 
good.  This  therefore  is  not  a  particular  affection,  or 
particular  pursuit,  but  it  is  the  general  principle  of  self- 
love,  and  the  general  pursuit  of  our  own  interest;  for 
which  reason,  the  word  selfish  is  by  every  one  appro- 
priated to  this  temper  and  pursuit.  Now  as  it  is  ridicul- 
ous to  assert,  that  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour 
are  the  same:  so  neither  is  it  asserted,  that  following 
these  different  affections  hath  the  same  tendency  and 
respect  to  our  own  interest.  The  comparison  is  not  be- 
tween self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour;  between 
pursuit  of  our  own  interest,  and  the  interest  of  others : 
but  between  the  several  particular  affections  in  human 
nature  towards  external  objects,  as  one  part  of  the  com- 
parison; and  the  one  particular  affection  to  the  good  of 
our  neighbour,  as  the  other  part  of  it:  and  it  has  been 
shown,  that  all  these  have  the  same  respect  to  self-love 
and  private  interest. 

There  is  indeed  frequently  an  inconsistence  or  inter- 
fering between  self-love  or  private  interest,  and  the 
several  particular  appetites,  passions,  affections,  or  the 
pursuits  they  lead  to.  But  this  competition  or  interfer- 
ing is  merely  accidental;  and  happens  much  oftener  be- 
tween pride,  revenge,  sensual  gratifications,  and  private 
interest,  than  between  private  interest  and  benevolence. 
For  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  see  men  give 
themselves  up  to  a  passion  or  an  affection  to  their  known 
prejudice  and  ruin,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  mani- 
fest and  real  interest,  and  the  loudest  calls  of  self-love: 
whereas  the  seeming  competitions  and  interfering,  be- 
tween benevolence  and  private  interest,  relate  much 
more  to  the  materials  or  means  of  enjoyment,  than  to 
enjoyment  itself.  There  is  often  an  interfering  in  the 
former,  when  there  is  none  in  the  latter.  Thus  as  to 
riches:  so  much  money  as  a  man  gives  away,  so  much 
less  will  remain  in  his  possession.  Here  is  a  real  interfer- 
ing. But  though  a  man  cannot  possibly  give  without 
lessening  his  fortune,  yet  there  are  multitudes  might  give 
without  lessening  their  own  enjoyment;  because  they 
may  have  more  than  they  can  turn  to  any  real  use  or 
advantage  to  themselves.    Thus,  the  more  thought  and 
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time  any  one  employs  about  the  interests  and  good  of 
others,  he  nnust  necessarily  have  less  to  attend  his  own; 
but  he  may  have  so  ready  and  large  a  supply  of  his  own 
wants,  that  such  thought  might  be  really  useless  to  him- 
self, though  of  great  service  and  assistance  to  others. 

The  general  mistake,  that  there  is  some  greater  incon- 
sistence between  endeavouring  to  promote  the  good  of 
another  and  self-interest,  than  between  self-interest  and 
pursuing  any  thing  else,  seems,  as  hath  already  been 
hinted,  to  arise  from  our  notions  of  property;  and  to  be 
carried  on  by  this  property's  being  supposed  to  be  itself 
our  happiness  or  good.  People  are  so  very  much  taken 
up  with  this  one  subject,  that  they  seem  from  it  to  have 
formed  a  general  way  of  thinking,  which  they  apply  to 
other  things  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Hence, 
in  a  confused  and  slight  way,  it  might  well  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  another's  having  no  interest  in  an  affection, 
(t.  e.  his  good  not  being  the  object  of  it,)  renders,  as  one 
may  speak,  the  proprietor's  interest  in  it  greater;  and 
that  if  another  had  an  interest  in  it,  this  would  render 
his  less,  or  occasion  that  such  affection  could  not  be  so 
friendly  to  self-love,  or  conducive  to  private  good,  as  an 
affection  or  pursuit  which  has  not  a  regard  to  the  good 
of  another.  This,  I  say,  might  be  taken  for  granted, 
whilst  it  was  not  attended  to,  that  the  object  of  every 
particular  affection  is  equally  somewhat  external  to  our- 
selves; and  whether  it  be  the  good  of  another  person,  or 
whether  it  be  any  other  external  thing,  makes  no  altera- 
tion with  regard  to  its  being  one's  own  affection,  and  the 
gratification  of  it  one's  own  private  enjoyment.  And  so 
far  as  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  barely  having  the 
means  and  materials  of  enjoyment  is  what  constitutes 
interest  and  happiness;  that  our  interest  or  good  consists 
in  possessions  themselves,  in  having  the  property  of 
riches,  houses,  lands,  gardens,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them;  so  far  it  will  even  more  strongly  be  taken  for 
granted,  in  the  way  already  explained,  that  an  affection's 
conducing  to  the  good  of  another,  must  even  necessarily 
occasion  it  to  conduce  less  to  private  good,  if  not  to  be 
positively  detrimental  to  it.  For,  if  property  and  happi- 
ness are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  by  increasing  the 
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property  of  another,  you  lessen  your  own  property,  so  by 
promoting  the  happiness  of  another,  you  must  lessen 
your  own  happiness.  But  whatever  occasion  the  mis- 
take, I  hope  it  has  been  fully  proved  to  be  one;  as  it  has 
been  proved,  that  there  is  no  peculiar  rivalship  or  com- 
petition between  self-love  and  benevolence;  that  as 
there  may  be  a  competition  between  these  two,  so  there 
may  also  between  any  particular  affection  whatever  and 
self-love;  that  every  particular  affection,  benevolence 
among  the  rest,  is  subservient  to  self-love,  by  being  the 
instrument  of  private  enjoyment;  and  that  in  one  respect 
benevolence  contributes  more  to  private  interest,  i.  e.  en- 
joyment or  satisfaction,  than  any  other  of  the  particular 
common  affections,  as  it  is  in  a  degree  its  own  gratifi- 
cation. 

And  to  all  these  things  may  be  added,  that  religion, 
from  whence  arises  our  strongest  obligation  to  benevo- 
lence, is  so  far  from  disowning  the  principle  of  self-love, 
that  it  often  addresses  itself  to  that  very  principle,  and 
always  to  the  mind  in  that  state  when  reason  presides: 
and  there  can  no  access  be  had  to  the  understanding, 
but  by  convincing  men,  that  the  course  of  life  we  would 
persuade  them  to  is  not  contrary  to  their  interest.  It 
may  be  allowed,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  religion,  that  our  ideas  of  happiness  and 
misery  are  of  all  our  ideas  the  nearest  and  most  impor- 
tant to  us;  that  they  will,  nay,  if  you  please,  that  they 
ought  to  prevail  over  those  of  order,  and  beauty,  and 
harmony,  and  proportion,  if  there  should  ever  be,  as  it  is 
impossible  there  ever  should  be,  any  inconsistence  be- 
tween them:  though  these  last,  too,  as  expressing  the 
fitness  of  actions,  are  real  as  truth  itself.  Let  it  be  al- 
lowed, though  virtue  or  moral  rectitude  does  indeed  con- 
sist in  affection  to  and  pursuit  of  what  is  right  and  good, 
as  such ;  yet,  that  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool  hour,  we 
can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other  pursuit, 
till  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happiness,  or 
at  least  not  contrary  to  it. 

Common  reason  and  humanity,  will  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  mankind,  whatever  becomes  of  speculations; 
but,  so  far  as  tlie  interests  of  virtue  depend  upon  the 
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theory  of  it  being  secured  from  open  scorn,  so  far  its 
very  being  in  the  world  depends  upon  its  appearing  to 
have  no  contrariety  to  private  interest  and  self-love. 
The  foregoing  observations,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  may 
have  gained  a  little  ground  in  favour  of  the  precept  be- 
fore us  ;  the  particular  explanation  of  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  discourse. 

I  will  conclude  at  present,  with  observing  the  peculiar 
obligation  which  we  are  under  to  virtue  and  religion,  as 
enforced  in  the  verses  following  the  text,  in  the  epistle 
for  the  day,  from  our  Saviour's  coming  into  the  world. 
The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand;  let  us  therefore 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour 
of  light,  &c.  The  meaning  and  force  of  which  exhorta- 
tion is,  that  Christianity  lays  us  under  new  obligations 
to  a  good  life,  as  by  it  the  will  of  God  is  more  clearly 
revealed,  and  as  it  aflords  additional  motives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it,  over  and  above  those  which  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice;  I  might  add,  as  our  Saviour 
has  set  us  a  perfect  example  of  goodness  in  our  own  na- 
ture. Now  love  and  charity  is  plainly  the  thing  in  which 
he  hath  placed  his  reHgion;  in  which,  therefore,  as  we 
have  any  pretence  to  the  name  of  Christians,  we  must 
place  ours.  He  hath  at  once  enjoined  it  upon  us  by 
way  of  command  with  peculiar  force;  and  by  his  exam- 
ple, as  having  undertaken  the  work  of  our  salvation  out 
of  pure  love  and  good- will  to  mankind.  The  endeavour 
to  set  home  this  example  upon  our  minds  is  a  very  pro- 
per employment  of  this  season,  which  is  bringing  on  the 
festival  of  his  birth:  which  as  it  may  teach  us  many  ex- 
cellent lessons  of  humility,  resignation,  and  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God;  so  there  is  none  it  recommends  with 
greater  authority,  force,  and  advantage,  than  this  of  love 
and  charity ;  since  it  was  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salva- 
tion, that  he  came  doicn  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate, 
and  was  made  man;  that  he  might  teach  us  our  duty,  and 
more  especially  that  he  might  enforce  the  practice  of  it, 
reform  mankind,  and  finally  bring  us  to  that  eternal  sal- 
vaiion,  of  which  he  is  the  Author  to  all  those  that  obey  him. 
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And  if  there  be  amj  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended 
in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.— 
Rom.  xiii.  9. 

Having  already  removed  the  prejudices  against  public 
spirit,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  on  the  side  of  private 
interest  and  self-love;  I  proceed  to  the  particular  expla- 
nation of  the  precept  before  us,  by  showing,  Who  is  our 
neighbour :  In  what  sense  we  are  required  to  love  him  as 
ourselves :  The  influence  such  love  would  have  upon  our 
behaviour  in  life :  and  lastly.  How  this  commandment  com- 
prehends in  it  all  others.  ♦ 

I.  The  objects  and  due  extent  of  this  affection  will  be 
understood  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  mankind  in  this  world.  The 
love  of  our  neighbour  is  the  same  with  charity,  benevo- 
lence, or  good-will:  it  is  an  affection  to  the  good  and 
happiness  of  our  fellow  creatures.  This  implies  in  it  a 
disposition  to  produce  happiness:  and  this  is  the  simple 
notion  of  goodness,  which  appears  so  amiable  wherever 
we  meet  with  it.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the 
perfection  of  goodness  consists  in  love  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse.   This  is  the  perfection  of  Almighty  God. 

But  as  man  is  so  much  limited  in  his  capacity,  as  so 
small  a  part  of  the  creation  comes  under  his  notice  and 
influence,  and  as  we  are  not  used  to  consider  things  in 
so  general  a  way;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  that  the 
universe  should  be  the  object  of  benevolence  to  such 
creatures  as  we  are.  Thus  in  that  precept  of  our  Savi- 
our, Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
'is  perfect,*  the  perfection  of  the  divine  goodness  is  pro- 
posed to  our  imitation  as  it  is  promiscuous,  and  extends 
to  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good;  not  as  it  is  absolutely 
universal,  imitation  of  it  in  this  respect  being  plainly 
beyond  us.    The  object  is  too  vast.    For  this  reason 

*  Matt.  y.  4a. 
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moral  writers  also  have  substituted  a  less  general  object 
for  our  benevolence,  mankind.  But  this  likewise  is  an 
object  too  general,  and  very  much  out  of  our  view. 
Therefore  persons  more  practical  have,  instead  of  man- 
kind, put  our  country;  and  this  is  what  we  call  a  public 
spirit;  which  in  men  of  public  stations  is  the  character 
of  a  patriot.  But  this  is  speaking  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  world.  Kingdoms  and  governments  are  large;  and 
the  sphere  of  action  of  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
is  much  narrower  than  the  government  they  hve  under: 
or,  however,  common  men  do  not  consider  their  actions 
as  affecting  the  whole  community  of  which  they  are 
members.  There  plainly  is  wanting  a  less  general  and 
nearer  object  of  benevolence  for  the  bulk  of  men,  than 
that  of  their  country.  Therefore  the  scripture,  not  being 
a  book  of  theory  and  speculation,  but  a  plain  rule  of  life 
for  mankind,  has  with  the  utmost  possible  propriety  put 
the  principle  of  virtue  upon  the  love  of  our  neighbour; 
which  is  that  part  of  the  universe,  that  part  of  mankind, 
that  part  of  our  country,  which  comes  under  our  imme- 
diate notice,  acquaintance,  and  influence,  and  with  which 
we  have  to  do. 

This  is  plainly  the  true  account  or  reason,  why  our 
Saviour  places  the  principle  of  virtue  in  the  love  of  our 
neighbour;  and  the  account  itself  shows  who  are  compre- 
hended under  that  relation. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  in  what  sense  we  are  com- 
manded to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

This  precept,  in  its  first  delivery  by  our  Saviour,  is 
thus  introduced:  Thou  shall  lave  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength; 
•and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  These  very  different  man- 
ners of  expression  do  not  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  same 
measure  or  degree  of  love,  common  to  both  objects ;  but 
to  one,  peculiar  to  each.  Supposing  then,  which  is  to 
be  supposed,  a  distinct  meaning  and  propriety  in  the 
words,  as  thyself;  the  precept  we  are  considering  will 
admit  of  any  of  these  senses:  that  we  bear  the  same  kind 
of  affection  to  our  neighbour,  as  we  do  to  ourselves:  or, 
that  the  love  we  bear  to  our  neighbour  should  have  some 
certain  proportion  or  other  to  self-love:  or,  lastly,  that  it 
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should  bear  the  particular  proportion  of  equality y  that  it 
he  in  the  same  degree. 

First,  The  precept  may  be  understood  as  requiring 
only,  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  affection  to  our 
fellow  creatures,  as  to  ourselves:  that,  as  every  man  has 
the  principle  of  self-love,  which  disposes  him  to  avoid 
misery,  and  consult  his  own  happiness;  so  we  should 
cultivate  the  affection  of  good-will  to  our  neighbour,  and 
that  it  should  influence  us  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
regard  to  him.    This  at  least  must  be  commanded:  and 
this  will  not  only  prevent  our  being  injurious  to  him,  but 
will  also  put  us  upon  promoting  his  good.    There  are 
blessings  in  life,  which  we  share  in  common  with  others ; 
peace,  plenty,  freedom,  healthful  seasons.    But  real 
benevolence  to  our  fellow  creatures  would  give  us  the 
notion  of  a  common  interest  in  a  stricter  sense:  for  in 
the  degree  we  love  another,  his  interest,  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  are  our  own.    It  is  from  self-love  that  we  form 
the  notion  of  private  good,  and  consider  it  as  our  own: 
love  of  our  neighbour  would  teach  us  thus  to  appropriate 
to  ourselves  his  good  and  welfare,  to  consider  ourselves 
as  having  a  real  share  in  his  happiness.    Thus  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  would  be  an  advocate  within  our 
own  breasts,  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  our  fellow 
creatures  in  all  the  interfering  and  competitions  which 
cannot  but  be,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and 
the  state  we  are  in.  It  would  likewise,  in  some  measure, 
lessen  that  interfering;  and  hinder  men  from  forming  so 
strong  a  notion  of  private  good,  exclusive  of  the  good  of 
others,  as  we  commonly  do.    Thus,  as  the  private  affec- 
tion makes  us  in  a  peculiar  manner  sensible  of  humanity, 
justice  or  injustice,  when  exercised  towards  ourselves; 
love  of  our  neighbour  would  give  us  the  same  kind  of 
sensibility  in  his  behalf    This  would  be  the  greatest 
security  of  our  uniform  obedience  to  that  most  equitable 
rule ;  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them. 

All  this  is  indeed  no  more  than  that  we  should  have  a 
real  love  to  our  neighbour:  but  then,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served, the  words,  as  thyself,  express  this  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  and  determine  the  precept  to  relate  to 
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the  affection  itself.  The  advantage,  which  this  principle 
of  benevolence  has  over  other  remote  considerations,  is, 
that  it  is  itself  the  temper  of  virtue:  and  likewise,  that  it 
is  the  chief,  nay  the  only  effectual  security  of  our  per- 
forming the  several  offices  of  kindness  we  owe  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  When  from  distant  considerations 
men  resolve  upon  any  thing  to  which  they  have  no  liking, 
or  perhaps  an  averseness,  they  are  perpetually  finding 
out  evasions  and  excuses;  which  need  never  be  wanting, 
if  people  look  for  them :  and  they  equivocate  with  them- 
selves in  the  plainest  cases  in  the  world.  This  may  be 
in  respect  to  single  determinate  acts  of  virtue:  but  it 
comes  in  much  more,  where  the  obligation  is  to  a  gene- 
ral course  of  behaviour;  and  most  of  all,  if  it  be  such  as 
cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  determinate  rules.  This 
observation  may  account  for  the  diversity  of  the  expres- 
sion, in  that  known  passage  of  the  prophet  Micah:  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy.  A  man's  heart  must  be  formed 
to  humanity  and  benevolence,  he  must  love  mercy,  other- 
wise he  will  not  act  mercifully  in  any  settled  course  ot 
behaviour.  As  consideration  of  the  future  sanctions  of 
religion  is  our  only  security  of  persevering  in  our  duty, 
in  cases  of  great  temptations:  so  to  get  our  heart  and 
temper  formed  to  a  love  and  liking  of  what  is  good,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  our  behaving  rightly  in 
the  familiar  and  daily  intercourses  amongst  mankind. 

Secondly,  The  precept  before  us  may  be  understood 
to  require,  that  we  love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain 
proportion  or  other,  according  as  we  love  ourselves. 
And  indeed  a  man's  character  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour,  considered  absolutely  i 
but  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  self-love,  whether 
it  be  attended  to  or  not,  is  the  chief  thing  which  forms 
the  character,  and  influences  the  actions.  For,  as  the 
form  of  the  body  is  a  composition  of  various  parts;  so 
likewise  our  inward  structure  is  not  simple  or  uniform, 
but  a  composition  of  various  passions,  appetites,  afl'ec- 
tions,  together  with  rationality ;  including  in  this  last 
both  the  discernment  of  what  is  right,  and  a  disposition 
to  regulate  ourselves  by  it.  There  is  greater  variety  of 
parts  in  what  we  call  a  character,  than  there  are  features 
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in  a  face:  and  the  morality  of  that  is  no  more  determined 
by  one  part,  than  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  this  is  by 
one  single  feature :  each  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the 
parts  or  features,  not  taken  singly,  but  together.  In  the 
inward  t.  :\me  the  various  passions,  appetites,  affections, 
stand  ia  different  respects  to  each  other.  The  principles 
in  our  mind  may  be  contradictory,  or  checks  and  allays 
only,  or  incentives  and  assistants  to  each  other.  And 
principles,  which  in  their  nature  have  no  kind  of  con- 
trariety or  afhiiity,  may  yet  accidentally  be  each  other's 
allays  or  incentives. 

From  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  we  were 
able  to  look  into  the  inward  contexture  of  the  heart,  and 
see  with  the  greatest  exactness  in  what  degree  any  one 
principle  is  in  a  particular  man ;  we  could  not  from 
thence  determine,  how  far  that  principle  would  go  to- 
wards forming  the  character,  or  what  influence  it  would 
have  upon  the  actions,  unless  we  could  likewise  discern 
what  other  principles  prevailed  in  him,  and  see  the  pro- 
portion which  that  one  bears  to  the  others.  Thus,  though 
two  men  should  have  the  affection  of  compassion  in  the 
same  degree  exactly :  yet  one  may  have  the  principle 
of  resentment,  or  of  ambition  so  strong  in  him,  as  to 
prevail  over  that  of  compassion,  and  prevent  its  having 
any  influence  upon  his  actions ;  so  that  he  may  deserve 
the  character  of  an  hard  or  cruel  man:  whereas  the  other 
having  compassion  in  just  the  same  degree  only,  yet 
having  resentment  or  ambition  in  a  lower  degree,  his 
compassion  may  prevail  over  them,  so  as  to  influence  his 
actions,  and  to  denominate  his  temper  compassionate. 
So  that,  how  strange  soever  it  may  appear  to  people  who 
do  not  attend  to  the  thing,  yet  it  is  quite  manifest,  that, 
when  we  say  one  man  is  more  resenting  or  compassionate 
than  another,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  one 
has  the  principle  of  resentment  or  of  compassion  stronger 
dian  the  other.  For  if  the  proportion,  which  resentment 
or  compassion  bears  to  other  inw^ard  principles,  is  greater 
in  one  than  in  the  other;  this  is  itself  sufficient  to  deno- 
minate one  more  resenting  or  compassionate  than  the 
other. 

Further,  the  whole  system,  as  I  may  speak,  of  affec-, 
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tions  (including  rationality),  which  constitute  the  hearty 
as  this  word  is  used  in  Scripture  and  on  moral  subjects, 
are  each  and  all  of  them  stronger  in  some  than  in  others. 
Now  the  proportion  which  the  two  general  affections, 
benevolence  and  self-love,  bear  to  each  other,  according 
to  this  interpretation  of  the  text,  denominates  men's 
character  as  to  virtue.  Suppose  then  one  man  to  have 
the  principle  of  benevolence  in  an  higher  degree  than 
another:  it  will  not  follow  from  hence,  that  his  general 
temper,  or  character,  or  actions,  will  be  more  benevolent 
than  the  other's.  For  he  may  have  self-love  in  such  a 
degree  as  quite  to  prevail  over  benevolence ;  so  that  it 
may  have  no  influence  at  all  upon  his  actions;  whereas 
benevolence  in  the  other  person,  though  in  a  lower  degree, 
may  yet  be  the  strongest  principle  in  his  heart;  and 
strong  enough  to  be  the  guide  of  his  actions,  so  as  to 
denominate  him  a  good  and  virtuous  man.  The  case  is 
here  as  in  scales:  it  is  not  one  weight,  considered  in 
itself,  which  determines  whether  the  scale  shall  ascend 
or  descend;  but  this  depends  upon  the  proportion  which 
that  one  weight  hath  to  the  other. 

It  being  thus  manifest  that  the  influence  which  bene- 
volence has  upon  our  actions,  and  how  far  it  goes  towards 
forming  our  character,  is  not  determined  by  the  degree 
itself  of  this  principle  in  our  mind;  but  by  the  propor- 
tion it  has  to  self-love  and  other  principles:  a  compari- 
son also  being  made  in  the  text  between  self-love  and 
the  love  of  our  neighbour;  these  joint  considerations 
aff'orded  sufficient  occasion  for  treating  here  of  that  pro- 
portion: it  plainly  is  implied  in  the  precept,  though  it 
should  be  questioned,  whether  it  be  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  words,  as  thyself. 

Love  of  our  neighbour  then  must  bear  some  proportion 
to  self-love,  and  virtue  to  be  sure  consists  in  the  due  pro- 
portion. What  this  due  proportion  is,  whether  as  a 
principle  in  the  mind,  or  as  exerted  in  actions,  can  be 
judged  of  only  from  our  nature  and  condition  in  this 
world.  Of  the  degree  in  which  affections  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  action,  considered  in  themselves,  prevail,  we 
have  no  measure:  let  us  then  proceed  to  the  course  of, 
behaviour,  the  actions  they  produce. 

*  K 
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Both  our  nature  and  condition  require,  that  each  par- 
ticular man  should  make  particular  provision  for  himself: 
and  the  inquiry,  what  proportion  benevolence  should  have 
to  self-love,  when  brought  down  to  practice,  will  be, 
what  is  a  competent  care  and  provision  for  ourselves. 
And  how  certain  soever  it  be,  that  each  man  must  deter- 
mine this  for  himself;  and  how  ridiculous  soever  it 
would  be,  for  any  to  attempt  to  determine  it  for  another: 
yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  proportion  is  real;  and 
that  a  competent  provision  has  a  bound ;  and  that  it  can- 
not be  all  which  we  can  possibly  get  and  keep  within 
our  grasp,  without  legal  injustice.  Mankind  almost  uni- 
versally bring  in  vanity,  supplies  for  what  is  called  a  hfe 
of  pleasure,  covetousness,  or  imaginary  notions  of  supe- 
riority over  others,  to  determine  this  question :  but  every 
one  who  desires  to  act  a  proper  part  in  society,  would 
do  well  to  consider,  how  far  any  of  them  come  in  to 
determine  it,  in  the  way  of  moral  consideration.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  supposing,  what,  as  the  world  goes, 
is  so  much  to  be  supposed  that  is  scarce  to  be  mentioned, 
that  persons  do  not  neglect  what  they  really  owe  to 
themselves;  the  more  of  their  care  and  thought,  and  of 
their  fortune,  they  employ  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  up  to  the  law  of  perfec- 
tion, TJiou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

Thirdly,  if  the  words,  as  thyself,  were  to  be  understood 
of  an  equality  of  affection;  it  would  not  be  attended  with 
those  consequences,  which  perhaps  mav  be  thought  to 
follow  from  it.  Suppose  a  person  to  have  the  same  set- 
tled regard  to  others,  as  to  himself ;  that  in  every  deli- 
berate scheme  or  pursuit  he  took  their  interest  into  the 
account  in  the  same  degree  as  his  own,  so  far  as  an 
equality  of  affection  would  produce  this:  yet  he  would  in 
fact,  and  ought  to  be,  much  more  taken  up  and  employed 
about  himself,  and  his  own  concerns,  than  about  others, 
and  their  interests.  For,  besides  the  one  common  affec- 
tion toward  himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  would  have 
several  other  particular  affections,  passions,  appetites, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  feel  in  common  both  for 
himself  and  others :  now  these  sensations  themselves 
very  much  employ  us;  and  have  perhaps  as  great  influ- 
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ence  as  self-love.  So  far  indeed  as  self-love,  and  cool 
reflection  upon  what  is  for  our  interest,  would  set  us  on 
work  to  gain  a  supply  of  our  own  several  wants;  so  far 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  would  make  us  do  the  same 
for  him :  but  the  degree  in  which  we  are  put  upon  seek- 
ing and  making  use  of  the  means  of  gratification,  by  the 
feeling  of  those  affections,  appetites,  and  passions,  must 
necessarily  be  peculiar  to  ourselves. 

That' there  are  particular  passions  (suppose  shame, 
resentment,)  which  men  seem  to  have,  and  feel  in  com- 
mon, both  for  themselves  and  others,  makes  no  altera- 
tion in  respect  to  those  passions  and  appetites  which 
cannot  possibly  be  thus  felt  in  common.  From  hence 
(and  perhaps  more  things  of  the  like  kind  might  be 
mentioned)  it  follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equality 
of  affection  to  both,  yet  regard  to  ourselves,  would  be 
more  prevalent  than  attention  to  the  concerns  of  others. 

And  from  moral  considerations  it  ought  to  be  so,  sup- 
posing still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded:  because 
we  are  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  I  may  speak,  intrusted 
with  ourselves;  and  therefore  care  of  our  own  interests, 
as  well  as  of  our  conduct,  particularly  belongs  to  us. 

To  these  things  must  be  added,  that  moral  obligations 
can  extend  no  furtlier  than  to  natural  possibilities.  Now 
we  have  a  perception  of  our  own  interests,  like  consci- 
ousness of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  carry 
about  with  us;  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and 
degree,  seems  impossible  to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  in- 
terests of  others. 

From  all  these  things  it  fully  appears,  that  though  we 
were  to  love  our  neighbour  in  the  same  degree  as  we 
love  ourselves,  so  far  as  this  is  possible;  yet  the  care  of 
ourselves,  of  the  individual,  would  not  be  neglected;  the 
apprehended  danger  of  which  seems  to  be  the  only  ob- 
jection against  understanding  the  precept  in  this  strict 
sense. 

III.  The  general  temper  of  mind  which  the  due  love 
of  our  neighbour  would  form  us  to,  and  the  influence  it 
would  have  upon  our  behaviour  in  life,  is  now  to  be 
considered. 

The  temper  and  behaviour  of  charity  is  explained  at 
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large,  in  that  known  passage  of  St  Paul:*  Charity  suf- 
fereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  thinketh  no 
evil,  beareth  all  things,  believelli  all  things,  hopeth  all  things. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  thinketh  no  evil,  believeth  all  things;  however  those 
expressions  may  be  explained  away,  this  meekness,  and 
in  some  degree  easiness  of  temper,  readiness  to  forego 
our  right  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of 
compassion,  freedom  from  mistrust,  and  disposition  to 
believe  well  of  our  neighbour,  this  general  temper,  I 
say,  accompanies,  and  is  plainly  the  effect  of  love  and 
good-will.  And,  though  such  is  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  it  not  only  may, 
but  must  beget  in  us  greater  regard  to  ourselves,  and 
doubtfulness  of  the  characters  of  others,  than  is  natural 
to  mankind;  yet  these  ought  not  to  be  carried  further 
than  the  nature  and  course  of  things  make  necessary. 
It  is  still  true,  even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  bad  as 
it  is,  that  a  real  good  man  had  rather  be  deceived,  than 
be  suspicious;  had  rather  forego  his  known  right,  than 
run  the  venture  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.  This  is  the 
general  temper  of  that  charity,  of  which  the  apostle 
asserts,  that  if  he  had  it  not,  giving  his  body  to  be  burned 
would  avail  him  nothing;  and  which  he  says  sJiall  never 
fail. 

The  happy  influence  of  this  temper  extends  to  every 
different  relation  and  circumstance  in  human  life.  It 
plainly  renders  a  man  better,  more  to  be  desired,  as 
to  all  the  respects  and  relations  we  can  stand  in  to 
each  other.  The  benevolent  man  is  disposed  to  make 
use  of  all  external  advantages  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  contribute  to  the  good  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  His  own  satisfaction  consists  in  this. 
He  will  be  easy  and  kind  to  his  dependents,  compas- 
sionate to  the  poor  and  distressed,  friendly  to  all  with 
whom  he  has  to  do.  This  includes  the  good  neighbour, 
parent,  master,  magistrate :  and  such  a  behaviour  would 
plainly  make  dependence,  inferiority,  and  even  servitude, 
easy.    So  that  a  good  or  charitable  man  of  superior  rank 
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in  wisdom,  fortune,  authority,  is  a  common  blessing  to 
the  place  he  lives  in:  happiness  grows  under  his  influ- 
ence. This  good  principle  in  inferiors  would  discover 
itself  in  paying  respect,  gratitude,  obedience,  as  due.  It 
were  therefore,  methinks,  one  just  way  of  trying  one's 
own  character,  to  ask  ourselves,  am  I  in  reality  a  better 
master  or  servant,  a  better  friend,  a  better  neighbour, 
than  such  and  such  persons;  whom,  perhaps,  I  may 
think  not  to  deserve  the  character  of  virtue  and  religion 
so  much  as  myself  .f^ 

And  as  to  the  spirit  of  party,  which  unhappily  prevails 
amongst  mankind,  whatever  are  t-he  distinctions  which 
serve  for  a  supply  to  it,  some  or  other  of  which  have 
obtained  in  all  ages  and  countries:  one  who  is  thus 
friendly  to  his  kind  will  immediately  make  due  allow- 
ances for  it,  as  what  cannot  but  be  amongst  such  crea- 
tures as  men,  in  such  a  world  as  this.  And  as  wrath 
and  fury  and  overbearing  upon  these  occasions  proceed, 
as  I  may  speak,  from  men's  feelkig  only  on  their  own 
side:  so  a  common  feeling,  for  others  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves, would  render  us  sensible  to  this  truth,  which  it  is 
strange  can  have  so  little  influence;  that  we  ourselves 
diff'er  from  others,  just  as  much  as  they  do  from  us.  I 
put  the  matter  in  this  way,  because  it  can  scarce  be 
expected  that  the  generality  of  men  should  see,  that  those 
things  which  are  made  the  occasions  of  dissension  and 
fomenting  the  party-spirit,  are  really  nothing  at  all:  but 
it  may  be  expected  from  all  people,  how  much  soever 
they  are  in  earnest  about  their  respective  peculiarities, 
that  humanity,  and  common  good-will  to  their, fellow 
creatures,  should  moderate  and  restrain  that  wretched 
spirit. 

This  good  temper  of  charity  likewise  would  prevent 
strife -and  enmity  arising  from  other  occasions:  it  would 
prevent  our  giving  just  cause  of  off"ence,  and  our  taking 
it  without  cause.  And  in  cases  of  real  injury,  a  good 
man  will  make  all  the  allowances  which  are  to  be  made ; 
and,  without  any  attempts  of  retaliation,  he  will  only 
consult  his  own  and  other  men's  security  for  the  future, 
against  injustice  and  wrong. 

t   IV.  I  proceed  to  consider  lastly,  what  is  affirmed  of 
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the  precept  now  explained,  that  it  comprehends  in  it 
all  others ;  i.  e.  that  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves 
includes  in  it  all  virtues. 

Now  the  way  in  which  every  maxim  of  conduct,  or 
general  speculative  assertion,  when  it  is  to  be  explained 
at  large,  should  be  treated,  is,  to  show  what  are  the  par- 
ticular truths  which  were  designed  to  be  comprehended 
under  such  a  general  observation,  how  far  it  is  strictly 
true;  and  then  the  limitations,  restrictions,  and  excep- 
tions, if  there  be  exceptions,  with  which  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood. But  it  is  only  the  former  of  these;  namely,  how 
far  the  assertion  in  the  text  holds,  and  the  ground  of 
the  pre-eminence  assigned  to  the  precept  of  it,  which  in  » 
strictness  comes  into  our  present  consideration. 

However,  in  almost  every  thing  that  is  said,  there  is 
somewhat  to  be  understood  beyond  what  is  explicitly  laid 
down,  and  which  we  of  course  supply ;  somewhat,  I  mean, 
which  would  not  be  commonly  called  a  restriction,  or 
limitation.  Thus,  when  benevolence  is  said  to  be  the 
sum  of  virtue,  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  blind  propension, 
but  as  a  principle  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  so  to  be 
directed  by  their  reason:  for  reason  and  reflection  come 
into  our  notion  of  a  moral  agent.  And  that  will  lead  us 
to  consider  distant  consequences,  as  well  as  the  immediate 
tendencv  of  an  action :  it  will  teach  us,  that  the  care  of 
some  persons,  suppose  children  and  families,  is  parti- 
cularly committed  to  our  charge  by  Nature  and  Provi- 
dence; as  also  that  there  are  other  circumstances,  suppose 
friendship  or  former  obligations,  which  require  that  we 
do  good  to  some  preferably  to  others.  Reason,  con- 
sidered merely  as  subservient  to  benevolence,  as  assist- 
ing to  produce  the  greatest  good,  will  teach  us  to  have 
particular  regard  to  these  relations  and  circumstances; 
because  it  is  plainly  for  the  good  of  the  world  that  they 
should  be  regarded.  And  as  there  are  numberless  cases, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  appearances,  we  are  not  com- 
petent judges,  whether  a  particular  action  will  upon  the 
whole  do  good  or  harm;  reason  in  the  same  way  will 
teach  us  to  be  cautious  how  we  act  in  these  cases  of 
uncertainty.  It  will  suggest  to  our  consideration,  which 
is  the  safer  side;  how  liable  we  are  to  be  led  wrong  by 
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passion  and  private  interest;  and  what  regard  is  due  to 
laws,  and  the  judgment  of  mankind.  All  these  things 
must  come  into  consideration,  were  it  only  in  order  to 
determine  which  way  of  acting  is  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  good.  Thus,  upon  supposition  that  it  were  in 
the  strictest  sense  true,  without  limitation,  that  benevo- 
lence includes  in  it  all  virtues;  yet  reason  must  come  in 
as  its  guide  and  director,  in  order  to  attain  its  own  end, 
the  end  of  benevolence,  the  greatest  public  good.  Rea- 
son then  being  thus  included,  let  us  now  consider  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  itself. 

First,  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  can  be  of  consequence 
to  mankind  or  any  creature,  but  happiness.  This  then 
is  all  which  any  person  can,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  be 
said  to  have  a  right  to.  We  can  therefore  owe  no  man 
any  thing,  but  only  to  further  and  promote  his  happiness, 
according  to  our  abilities.  And  therefore  a  disposition 
and  endeavour  to  do  good  to  all  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  in  the  degree  and  manner  which  the  different  rela- 
tions we  stand  in  to  them  require,  is  a  discharge  of  all 
the  obligations  we  are  under  to  them. 

As  human  nature  is  not  one  simple  uniform  thing, 
but  a  composition  of  various  parts,  body,  spirit,  appetites, 
particular  passions,  and  affections;  for  each  of  which 
reasonable  self-love  would  lead  men  to  have  due  regard, 
and  make  suitable  provision:  so  society  consists  of  vari- 
ous parts,  to  which  we  stand  in  different  respects  and 
relations;  and  just  benevolence  would  as  surely  lead  us 
to  have  due  regard  to  each  of  these,  and  behave  as  the 
respective  relations  require.  Reasonable  good- will,  and 
right  behaviour  towards  our  fellow  creatures,  are  in  a 
manner  the  same:  only  that  the  former  expresseth  the 
principle  as  it  is  in  the  mind;  the  latter,  the  principle  as 
it  were  become  external,  i.  e.  exerted  in  actions. 

And  so  far  as  temperance,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in 
sensual  pleasures,  and  the  contrary  vices,  have  any  re- 
spect to  our  fellow  creatures,  any  influence  upon  their 
quiet,  welfare,  and  happiness;  as  they  always  have  a 
real,  and  often  a  near  influence  upon  it;  so  far  it  is 
manifest  those  virtues  may  be  produced  by  the  love  of 
our  neighbour,  and  that  the  contrary  vices  would  be  pre- 
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vented  by  it.  Indeed  if  men's  regard  to  themselves  will 
not  restrain  them  from  excess;  it  may  be  thought  little 
probable,  that  their  love  to  others  will  be  sufficient:  but 
the  reason  is,  that  their  love  to  others  is  not,  any  more 
than  their  regard  to  themselves,  just,  and  in  its  due 
degree.  There  are  however  manifest  instances  of  per- 
sons kept  sober  and  temperate  from  regard  to  their  affairs, 
and  the  welfare  of  those  who  depend  upon  them.  And 
it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  habitual  excess,  a  dissolute 
course  of  life,  implies  a  general  neglect  of  the  duties  we 
owe  towards  our  friends,  our  families,  and  our  country. 

From  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  common  virtues, 
and  the  common  vices  of  mankind,  may  be  traced  up  to 
benevolence,  or  the  want  of  it.  And  this  entitles  the 
precept.  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  to  the 
pre-eminence  given  to  it;  and  is  a  justification  of  the 
Apostle's  assertion,  that  all  other  commandments  are 
comprehended  in  it;  whatever  cautions  and  restrictions* 
there  are,  which  might  require  to  be  considered,  if  we 
were  to  state  particularly  and  at  length,  what  is  virtue 
and  right  behaviour  in  mankind.  But, 

Secondly,  It  might  be  added,  that  in  a  higher  and 
more  general  way  of  consideration,  leaving  out  the  par- 

*  For  insUince :  as  we  are  not  competent  jndges,  what  is  upon  the  whole  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  there  may  be  other  immediate  ends  appointed  us  to  pursue, 
besides  that  one  of  doing  good,  or  producing  happiness.  Though  the  good  of  tlie 
creation  be  the  only  end  of  the  Author  of  it,  yet  he  may  have  laid  us  under  particular 
obligations,  which  we  may  discern  and  feel  ourselves  under,  quite  distinct  from  a  per- 
ception, that  the  observance  or  violation  of  them  is  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  And  this  is  in  fact  the  case.  For  there  are  certain  dispositions  of 
mind,  and  ceriain  actions,  which  are  in  themselves  approved  or  disapproved  by  man- 
kind, al)stracled  from  the  consideration  of  their  tendency  to  the  happiness  or  misery 
.'(f  the  world  ;  approved  or  disapproved  by  reflection,  by  that  principle  within,  which 
is  the  giiide  of  life,  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong.  Numberless  instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  mentioned.  There  are  pieces  of  treachery,  which  in  themselves  appear 
base  and  detestable  to  every  one.  There  are  actions,  which  perhaps  can  scarce  have 
any  other  general  name  given  them,  than  indecencies,  which  yet  are  odious  and 
shocking  to  himian  nature.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  meaiuiess,  a  little  mind  ; 
which,  as  it  is  quite  distinct  from  incapacity,  so  it  raises  a  dislike  and  disapprobaiioiT 
quite  different  from  tliat  contempt,  which  men  are  too  apt  to  have,  of  mere  folly. 
On  the  olher  hand  ;  wh:it  we  call  greatness  of  mind  is  the  object  of  another  sort  oi 
approbation,  tlian  superior  understanding.  Fidelity,  honour,  strict  justice,  are  them- 
selves approved  in  the  highest  degree,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  their 
tendency.  Now,  whether  it  be  thought  that  ( ach  of  these  are  connected  with  bene- 
volence in  our  nature,  and  so  may  be  considered  as  tlie  same  thing  wiih  it ;  op 
whether  some  of  them  be  thought  an  inferior  kind  of  virtues  and  vices,  somewhat 
I  ke  natural  beauties  and  deformities;  or  lastly,  plain  exceptions  to  Ihe  general  rule  ; 
thus  much  however  is  certain,  that  tlie  things  now  instanced  in,  and  numberless 
jlhen*,  are  approved  or  disapproved  by  mankind  in  general,  in  quite  another  view 
Uiao  as  conducive  to  the  liappiness  or  misery  of  U;e  world. 
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ticular  nature  of  creatures,  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  benevolence  seems  in 
the  strictest  sense  to  include  in  it  all  that  is  good  and 
worthy;  all  that  is  good,  which  we  have  any  distinct 
particular  notion  of.  We  have  no  clear  conception  of 
any  positive  moral  attribute  in  the  supreme  Being,  but 
what  may  be  resolved  up  into  goodness.  And,  if  we 
consider  a  reasonable  creature  or  moral  agent,  without 
regard  to  the  particular  relations  and  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed ;  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  else 
to  come  in  towards  determining  whether  he  is  to  be 
ranked  in  a  higher  or  lower  class  of  virtuous  beings,  but 
the  higher  or  lower  degree  in  which  that  principle,  and 
what  is  manifestly  connected  with  it,  prevail  in  him. 

That  which  we  more  strictly  call  piety,  or  the  love  of 
God,  and  which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  right  temper, 
some  may  perhaps  imagine  no  way  connected  with  bene- 
volence: yet  surely  they  must  be  connected,  if  there  be 
indeed  in  being  an  object  infinitely  good.  Human  nature 
is  so  constituted,  that  every  good  affection  implies  the 
love  of  itself;  i.e.  becomes  the  object  of  a  new  aflPection 
in  the  same  person.  Thus,  to  be  righteous,  implies  in  it 
the  love  of  righteousness;  to  be  benevolent,  the  love  of 
benevolence;  to  be  good,  the  love  of  goodness;  whether 
this  righteousness,  benevolence,  or  goodness,  be  viewed 
as  in  our  own  mind,  or  in  another's:  and  the  love  of 
God  as  a  being  perfectly  good,  is  the  love  of  perfect 
goodness  contemplated  in  a  being  or  person.  Thus 
morality  and  religion,  virtue  and  piety,  will  at  last  neces- 
sarily coincide,  run  up  into  one  and  the  same  point,  and 
love  will  be  in  all  senses  the  end  of  the  commandment. 

0  Almighty  God,  inspire  us  vnth  thii,  divine  principle,'^ 
kill  in  us  all  the  seeds  of  envy  and  ill-  will;  and  help  us, 
by  cultivating  within  ourselves  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
to  improve  in  the  love  of  thee.  Thou  hast  placed  in  us 
various  kindreds,  friendships,  and  vflations,  as  the  school 
of  discipline  for  our  affections:  help  us,  by  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  them,  to  improve  to  perfection;  till  all  partial 
affection  be  lost  in  that  entire  universal  one,  and  thou,  O 
God,  shall  be  all  in  all. 
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SERMON  XIII.  XIV. 

UPON   THE   LOVE   OF  GOD. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. — Matt.  xxii.  37. 

Every  body  knows,  you  therefore  need  only  just  be  put 
in  mind,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  having  so  great 
horror  of  one  extreme,  as  to  run  insensibly  and  of  course 
into  the  contrary  ;  and  that  a  doctrine's  having  been  a 
shelter  for  enthusiasm,  or  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
superstition,  is  no  proof  of  the  falsity  of  it :  truth  or  right 
being  somewhat  real  in  itself,  and  so  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  its  liableness  to  abuse,  or  by  its  supposed  distance 
from  or  nearness  to  error.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  have 
mentioned  this  in  general,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
particular  extravagancies,  which  have  been  vented  under 
the  pretence  or  endeavour  of  explaining  the  love  of 
God  ;  or  how  manifestly  we  are  got  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  under  the  notion  of  a  reasonable  religion  ;  so 
very  reasonable,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart 
and  affections,  if  these  words  signify  any  thing  but  the 
faculty  by  which  we  discern  speculative  truth. 

By  the  love  of  God,  I  would  understand  all  those 
regards,  all  those  affections  of  mind  which  are  due 
immediately  to  him  from  such  a  creature  as  man,  and 
which  rest  in  him  as  their  end.  As  this  does  not  include 
servile  fear ;  so  neither  will  any  other  regards,  how 
reasonable  soever,  which  respect  any  thing  out  of  or 
besides  the  perfection  of  divine  nature,  come  into  consider- 
ation here.  But  all  fear  is  not  excluded,  because,  his 
displeasure  is  itself  the  natural  proper  object  of  fear. 
Reverence,  ambition  of  his  love  and  approbation,  delight 
in  the  hope  or  consciousness  of  it,  come  likewise  into  this 
definition  of  the  love  of  God  ;  because  he  is  the  natural 
object  of  all  those  affections  or  movements  of  mind,  as 
really  as  he  is  the  object  of  the  affection,  which  is  in  the 
strictest  sense  called  love ;  and  all  of  them  equally  rest 
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in  him,  as  their  end.  And  they  may  all  be  understood 
to  be  implied  in  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  without 
putting  any  force  upon  them :  for  he  is  speaking  of  the 
love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  as  containing  the  whole 
of  piety  and  virtue. 

It  is  plain  that  the  nature  of  man  is  so  constituted,  as 
to  feel  certain  affections  iipon  the  sight  or  contemplation 
of  certain  objects.  Now  the  very  notion  of  affection  im- 
plies resting  in  its  object  as  an  end.  And  the  particular 
affection  to  good  characters,  reverence  and  moral  love 
of  them,  is  natural  to  all  those  who  have  any  degree  of 
real  goodness  in  themselves.  This  will  be  illustrated  by 
the  description  of  a  perfect  character  in  a  creature  ;  and 
by  considering  the  manner,  in  which  a  good  man  in  his 
presence  would  be  affected  towards  such  a  character. 
He  would  of  course  feel  the  affections  of  love,  rever- 
ence, desire  of  his  approbation,  delight  in  the  hope  or 
consciousness  of  it.  And  surely  all  this  is  applicable, 
and  may  be  brought  up  to  that  Being,  who  is  infinitely 
more  than  an  adequate  object  of  all  those  affections  : 
whom  we  are  commanded  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  with 
all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind.  And  of  these  regards 
towards  Almighty  God,  some  are  more  particularly  suit- 
able to  and  becoming  so  imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in 
this  mortal  state  we  are  passing  through ;  and  some  of 
them,  and  perhaps  other  exercises  of  the  mind,  will  be 
the  employment  and  happiness  of  good  men  in  a  state 
of  perfection. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  what  the  following  discourse 
will  contain.  And  it  is  manifest  the  subject  is  a  real 
one  :  there  is  nothing  in  it  enthusiastical  or  unreasonable. 
And  if  it  be  indeed  at  all  a  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

As  mankind  have  a  faculty  by  which  they  discera 
speculative  truth;  so  we  have  various  affections  towards 
external  objects.  Understanding  and  temper,  reason 
and  affection,  are  as  distinct  ideas,  as  reason  and  hunger; 
and  one  would  think  could  no  more  be  confounded.  It 
is  by  reason  that  we  get  the  ideas  of  several  objects  of 
our  affections :  but  in  these  cases  reason  and  affection 
are  no  more  the  same,  than  sight  of  a  particular  object, 
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and  the  pleasure  or  uneasiness  consequent  thereupon, 
are  the  same.  Now,  as  reason  tends  to  and  rests  in  the 
discernment  of  truth,  the  object  of  it ;  so  the  very  nature 
of  affection  consists  in  tending  towards,  and  resting  in, 
its  objects  as  an  end.  We  do  indeed  often  in  common 
language  say,  that  things  are  loved,  desired,  esteemed, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  somewhat  further,  some- 
what out  of  and  beyond  them :  yet,  in  these  cases,, 
whoever  will  attend,  will  see,  that  these  things  are  not 
in  reality  the  objects  of  the  affections,  i.  e.  are  not  loved, 
desired,  esteemed,  but  the  somewhat  further  and  beyond 
them.  If  we  have  no  affections  which  rest  in  what  are 
called  their  objects,  then  what  is  called  affection,  love, 
desire,  hope,  in  human  nature,  is  only  an  imeasiness  in 
being  at  rest ;  an  unquiet  disposition  to  action,  progress, 
pursuit,  without  end  or  meaning.  But  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  delight  in  the  company  of  one  person, 
rather  than  of  another;  whether  in  the  way  of  friendship, 
or  mirth  and  entertainment,  it  is  all  one,  if  it  be  without 
respect  to  fortune,  honour,  or  increasing  our  stores  of 
knowledge,  or  any  thing  beyond  the  present  time ;  here 
is  an  instance  of  an  affection  absolutely  resting  in  its 
objects  as  its  end,  and  being  gratified  in  the  same  way  as 
the  appetite  of  hunger  is  satisfied  with  food.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  asked,  what  advantage 
a  man  hath  in  such  a  course,  suppose  of  study,  particular 
friendships,  or  in  any  other :  nothing,  I  say,  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  such  a  question  put  in  a  way  which 
supposes  no  gain,  advantage,  or  interest,  but  as  a  means 
to  somewhat  further :  and  if  so,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  at  all  as  real  interest,  gain,  or  advantage.  This  is 
the  same  absurdity  with  respect  to  life,  as  infinite  series 
of  effects  without  a  cause  is  in  speculation.  The  gain, 
advantage,  or  interest,  consists  in  the  delight  itself,  aris- 
ing from  such  a  faculty's  having  its  object :  neither  is 
there  any  such  thing  as  happiness  or  enjoyment,  but 
what  arises  from  hence.  The  pleasures  of  hope  and  of 
reflection  are  not  exceptions  :  the  former  being  only  this 
happiness  anticipated ;  the  latter,  the  same  happiness 
enjoyed  over  again  after  its  time.  And  even  the 
general  expectation  of  future  happiness  can  afford 
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satisfaction,  only  as  it  is  a  present  object  to  the  principle 
of  self-love. 

It  was  doubtless  intended,  that  life  should  be  very 
much  a  pursuit  to  the  gross  of  mankind.  But  this  is 
carried  so  much  further  than  is  reasonable,  that  what 
gives  immediate  satisfaction,  i.  e.  our  present  interest,  is 
scarce  considered  as  our  interest  at  all.  It  is  inventions 
which  have  only  a  remote  tendency  towards  enjoyment, 
perhaps  but  a  remote  tendency  towards  gaining  the 
means  only  of  enjoyment,  which  are  chiefly  spoken  of 
as  useful  to  the  world.  And  though  this  way  of  think- 
ing were  just  with  respect  to  the  imperfect  state  we  are 
now  in,  where  we  know  so  little  of  satisfaction  without 
satiety ;  yet  it  must  be  guarded  against,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering the  happiness  of  a  state  of  perfection  ;  which  hap- 
piness being  enjoyment  and  not  hope,  must  necessarily 
consist  in  this,  that  our  affections  have  their  objects,  and 
rest  in  those  objects  as  an  end,  i.  e.  be  satisfied  with  them. 
This  will  further  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 

Of  the  several  affections,  or  inward  sensations,  which 
particular  objects  excite  in  man,  there  are  some,  the 
having  of  which  implies  the  love  of  them,  when  they  are 
reflected  upon.*  This  cannot  be  said  of  all  our  affec- 
tions, principles,  and  motives  of  action.  It  were  ridi- 
culous to  assert,  that  a  man  upon  reflection  hath  the 
same  kind  of  approbation  of  the  appetite  of  hunger,  or 
the  passion  of  fear,  as  he  hath  of  good-will  to  his  fellow 
creatures.  To  be  a  just,  a  good,  a  righteous  man,  plainly 
carries  with  it  a  peculiar  affection  to  or  love  of  justice, 
goodness,  righteousness,  when  these  principles  are  the 
objects  of  contemplation.  Now  if  a  man  approves  of, 
or  hath  an  affection  to,  any  principle  in  and  for  itself, 
incidental  things  allowed  for,  it  will  be  the  same  whether 
he  views  it  in  his  own  mind,  or  in  another ;  in  himself, 
or  in  his  neighbour.  This  is  the  account  of  our  approba- 
tion of,  our  moral  love  and  affection  to  good  characters  ; 
which  cannot  but  be  in  those  who  have  any  degrees 

*  St  Austin  obswps,  Amor  ipse  ordinate  amnndiis  rst,  fjiio  lipne  amatur  quod 
•mandiim  est,  ut  sit  in  ni)l)is  virtus  qui  vivilur  bene,  i.e.  The  afflction  which  we 
rightly  have  for  what  is  lovely,  must  ordinnle  justly.,  in  due  manner  and  proportion, 
iecovie  the  object  of  a  new  offection,  or  be  itself  beloved,  in  order  to  our  being  endued 
wth  that  virtue  which  is  the  principle  of  a  good  life.    Civ.  Dei.  1.  xv.  c  ^2, 
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of  real  goodness  in  themselves,  and  who  discern  and 
take  notice  of  the  same  principle  in  others. 

From  observation  of  what  passes  within  ourselves,  our 
own  actions,  and  the  behaviour  of  others,  the  mind  may 
carry  on  its  reflections  as  far  as  it  pleases  ;  much  beyond 
what  we  experience  in  ourselves,  or  discern  in  our  fellow 
creatures.  It  may  go  on,  and  consider  goodness  asbecome 
a  uniform  continued  principle  of  action,  as*  conducted  by 
reason,  and  forming  a  temper  and  character  absolutely 
good  and  perfect,  which  is  in  a  higher  sense  excellent, 
and  proportionably  the  object  of  love  and  approbation. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  creature  perfect  according  to 
his  created  nature  ;  let  his  form  be  human,  and  his  ca- 
pacities no  more  than  equal  to  those  of  the  chief  of  men  : 
goodness  shall  be  his  proper  character  ;  with  wisdom  to 
direct  it,  and  power  within  some  certain  determined 
sphere  of  action  to  exert  it ;  but  goodness  must  be  the 
simple  actuating  principle  within  him  ;  this  being  the 
moral  quality  which  is  amiable,  or  the  immediate  object 
of  love  as  distinct  from  other  affections  of  approbation. 
Here  then  is  a  finite  object  for  our  mind  to  tend  towards, 
to  exercise  itself  upon :  a  creature,  perfect  according  to 
his  capacity,  fixed,  steady,  equally  unmoved  by  weak  pity 
or  more  weak  fury  and  resentment ;  forming  the  justest 
scheme  of  conduct ;  going  on  undisturbed  in  the  execution 
of  it,  through  the  several  methods  of  seventy  and  reward, 
towards  his  end,  namely,  the  general  happiness  of  all  with 
whom  he  hath  to  do,  as  in  itself  right  and  valuable.  This 
character,  though  uniform  in  itself,  in  its  principle,  yet 
exerting  itself  in  diflferent  ways,  or  considered  in 
different  views,  may  by  its  appearing  variety  move  different 
affections.  Thus,  the  severity  of  justice  would  not  affect  us 
in  the  same  way  as  an  act  of  mercy  :  the  adventitious 
qualities  of  wisdom  and  power  mav  be  considered  in 
themselves:  and  even  the  strength  of  mind,  which  this 
immoveable  goodness  supposes,  may  likewise  be  viewed 
as  an  object  of  contemplation,  distinct  from  the  goodness 
itself.  Superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  superior 
wisdom  and  power,  is  the  object  of  awe  and  reverence  to 
all  creatures,  whatever  their  moral  character  be :  but  so 
far  as  creatures  of  the  lowest  rank  were  good,  so  far  the 
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view  of  this  character,  as  simply  good,  must  appear  ami- 
able to  them,  be  the  object  of,  or  beget  love.  Further, 
suppose  we  were  conscious,  that  this  superior  person  so 
far  approved  of  us,  that  we  had  nothing  servilely  to  fear 
from  him;  that  he  was  really  our  friend,  and  kind  and 
good  to  us  in  particular,  as  he  had  occasionally  inter- 
course with  us:  we  must  be  other  creatures  than  we  are, 
or  we  could  not  but  feel  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment  (whatever  would  be  the  degree  of  it) 
from  this  higher  acquaintance  and  friendship,  as  we  feel 
from  common  ones;  the  intercourse  being  real,  and  the 
persons  equally  present,  in  both  cases.  We  should  have 
a  more  ardent  desire  to  be  approved  by  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  a  satisfaction  in  that  approbation  of  the  same 
sort  with  what  would  be  felt  in  respect  to  common  per- 
sons, or  be  wrought  in  us  by  their  presence. 

Let  us  now  raise  the  character,  and  suppose  this  crea- 
ture, for  we  are  still  going  on  with  the  supposition  of  a 
creature,  our  proper  guardian  and  governor;  that  we 
were  in  a  progress  of  being  towards  somewhat  further; 
and  that  his  scheme  of  government  was  too  vast  for  our 
capacities  to  comprehend:  remembering  still  that  he  is 
perfectly  good,  and  our  friend  as  well  as  our  governor. 
Wisdom,  power,  goodness,  accidentally  viewed  any 
where,  would  inspire  reverence,  awe,  love:  and  as  these 
affections  would  be  raised  in  higher  or  lower  degrees,  in 
proportion  as  we  had  occasionally  more  or  less  intercourse 
with  the  creature  endued  with  those  qualities;  so  this 
further  consideration  and  knowledge,  that  he  was  our 
l)roper  guardian  and  governor,  would  much  more  bring 
these  objects  and  qualities  home  to  ourselves;  teach  us 
they  had  a  greater  respect  to  us  in  particular,  that  we  had  a 
liigher  interest  in  that  wisdom  and  power  and  goodness. 
We  should,  with  joy,  gratitude,  reverence,  love,  trust, 
and  dependence,  appropriate  the  character,  as  what  we 
had  a  right  in ;  and  make  our  boast  in  such  our  relation  to- 
it.  And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  would  be,  that  we 
should  refer  ourselves  implicitly  to  him,  and  cast  our- 
selves entirely  upon  him.  As  the  whole  attention  of  life 
should  be  to  obey  his  commands;  so  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  it  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  this  cha- 
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racter,  and  our  relation  to  it,  from  a  consciousness  of  his 
favour  and  approbation,  and  from  the  exercise  of  those 
atTections  towards  him  which  could  not  but  be  raised 
from  his  presence.  A  Being  who  hath  these  attributes, 
who  stands  in  this  relation,  and  is  thus  sensibly  present 
to  the  mind,  must  necessarily  be  the  object  of  these  affec- 
tions: there  is  as  real  a  correspondence  between  them,  as 
between  the  lowest  appetite  of  sense  and  its  object. 

That  this  being  is  not  a  creature,  but  the  Almighty 
God;  that  he  is  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, does  not  render  him  less  the  object  of  reverence 
and  love,  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  those  attributes  only 
in  a  limited  degree.    The  being  who  made  us,  and  upon 
whom  we  entirely  depend,  is  the  object  of  some  regards. 
He  hath  given  us  certain  affections  of  mind,  which  cor- 
respond to  wisdom,  power,  goodness;  i.e.  which  are 
raised  upon  view  of  those  qualities.    If  then  he  be  really 
wise,  powerful,  good;  he  is  the  natural  object  of  those 
affections,  which  he  has  endued  us  with,  and  which  cor- 
respond to  those  attributes.  That  he  is  infinite  in  power, 
perfect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  makes  no  alteration,  but 
only  that  he  is  the  object  of  those  affections  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch.    He  is  not  indeed  to  be  discerned  by  any 
of  our  senses.    /  go  forward,  hut  he  is  not  there;  and 
backward,  hut  I  cannot  perceive  him:  on  the  left  hand  where 
he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself 
on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.    0  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him !  that  I  might  come  even  to  his 
seat!*    But  is  he  then  afar  oflf.'^  does  he  not  fill  heaven 
and  earth  with  his  presence  ?    The  presence  of  our  fel- 
low creatures  affects  our  senses,  and  our  senses  give  us 
the  knowledge  of  their  presence;  which  hath  different 
kinds  of  influence  upon  us;  love,  joy,  sorrow,  restraint, 
encouragement,  reverence.    However  this  influence  is 
not  immediately  from  our  senses,  but  from  that  know- 
ledge.   Thus  suppose  a  person  neither  to  see  nor  hear 
another,  not  to  know  by  any  of  his  senses,  but  yet  cer- 
tainly to  know,  that  another  was  with  him;  this  know- 
ledge might,  and  in  many  cases  would,  have  one  or  more 
of  the  effects  before  mentioned.    It  is  therefore  not  only 

•  Job.  xxli. 
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reasonable,  but  also  natural,  to  be  affected  with  a  pre- 
sence, though  it  be  not  the  object  of  our  senses:  whether 
it  be,  or  be  not,  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance, 
which  needs  not  come  into  consideration:  it  is  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  is  with  us,  and  we  with  him,  which  hath 
the  influence.  We  consider  persons  then  as  present, 
not  only  when  they  are  within  reach  of  our  senses,  but 
also  when  we  are  assured  by  any  other  means  that  they 
are  within  such  a  nearness ;  nay,  if  they  are  not,  we  can 
recall  them  to  our  mind,  and  be  moved  towards  them  as 
present:  and  must  He,  who  is  so  much  more  intimately 
with  us,  that  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
be  thought  too  distant  to  be  the  object  of  our  aff"ections  ? 
We  own  and  feel  the  force  of  amiable  and  worthy  qua- 
lities in  our  fellow  creatures:  and  can  we  be  insensible 
to  the  contemplation  of  perfect  goodness  P  Do  we  reve- 
rence the  shadows  of  greatness  here  below,  are  we  soli- 
citous about  honour  and  esteem  and  the  opinion  of  the 
world:  and  shall  we  not  feel  the  same  with  respect  to 
him,  whose  are  wisdom  and  power  in  their  original,  who 
is  the  God  of  judgment  by  whom  actions  are  weigJied? 
Thus  love,  reverence,  desire  of  esteem,  every  faculty, 
every  affection,  tends  towards,  and  is  employed  about  its 
respective  object  in  common  cases:  and  must  the  exer- 
cise of  them  be  suspended  with  regard  to  him  alone, 
who  is  an  object,  an  infinitely  more  than  adequate  object, 
to  our  most  exalted  faculties ;  him,  of  whom,  and  through 
whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things  ? 

As  we  cannot  remove  from  this  earth,  or  change  our 
general  business  on  it,  so  neither  can  we  alter  our  real 
nature.  Therefore  no  exercise  of  the  mind  can  be  re- 
commended, but  only  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  you 
are  conscious  of  Religion  does  not  demand  new  affec- 
tions, but  only  claims  the  direction  of  those  you  already 
have,  those  affections  you  daily  feel;  though  unhappily 
confined  to  objects,  not  altogether  unsuitable,  but  alto- 
gether unequal  to  them.  We  only  represent  to  you  the 
higher,  the  adequate  objects  of  those  very  faculties  and 
affections.  Let  the  man  of  ambition  go  on  still  to  con- 
sider disgrace  as  the  greatest  evil;  honour,  as  his  chief 
good.    But  disgrace,  in  whose  estimation  ?    Honour,  ii> 

li 
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whose  judgment  ?  This  is  the  only  question.  If  shame 
and  delight  in  esteem,  be  spoken  of  as  real,  as  an}'  set- 
tled ground  of  pain  or  pleasure ;  both  these  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  supposed  wisdom  and  worth  of  him, 
by  whom  we  are  contemned  or  esteemed.  Must  it  then 
be  thought  enthusiastical  to  speak  of  a  sensibility  of  this 
sort,  which  shall  have  respect  to  an  unerring  judgment, 
to  infinite  wisdom;  when  we  are  assured  this  unerring 
judgment,  this  infinite  wisdom,  does  observe  upon  our 
actions  P 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  love  of  God  in  the 
strictest  and  most  confined  sense.  We  only  offer  and 
represent  the  highest  object  of  an  affection,  supposed 
already  in  your  mind.  Some  degree  of  goodness  must 
be  previously  supposed:  this  always  implies  the  love  of 
itself,  an  affection  to  goodness:  the  highest,  the  adequate 
object  of  this  affection,  is  perfect  goodness;  which  there- 
fore we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart,  vnth  all  our  soul, 
and  with  all  our  strength.  "Must  we,  then,  forgetting 
our  own  interest,  as  it  were  go  out  of  ourselves,  and 
love  God  for  his  own  sake  ?"  No  more  forget  your 
own  interest,  no  more  go  out  of  yourselves,  than  when 
you  prefer  one  place,  one  prospect,  the  conversation  of 
one  man  to  that  of  another.  Does  not  every  affection 
necessarily  imply,  that  the  object  of  it  be  itself  loved. 
If  it  be  not,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  affection.  You 
may  and  ought  if  you  can,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
think  you  can  love  or  fear  or  hate  any  thing,  from  con- 
sideration that  such  love  or  fear  or  hatred  may  be  a 
means  of  obtaining  good  or  avoiding  evil.  But  the  ques- 
tion, whether  we  ought  to  love  God  for  his  sake  or  for 
our  own,  being  a  mere  mistake  in  language;  the  real 
question,  which  this  is  mistaken  for,  will,  I  suppose, 
be  answered  by  observing,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
already  exercised  towards  us,  our  present  dependence 
upon  him,  and  our  expectation  of  future  benefits,  ought, 
and  have  a  natural  tendency,  to  beget  in  us  the  affection 
of  gratitude,  and  greater  love  towards  him,  than  the  same 
goodness  exercised  towards  others:  were  it  only  for  this 
reason,  that  every  affection  is  moved  in  proportion  to 
the  sense  we  have  of  the  object  of  it;  and  we  cannot  but 
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have  a  more  lively  sense  of  goodness,  when  exercised 
towards  ourselves,  than  when  exercised  towards  others. 
I  added  expectation  of  future  benefits,  because  the  ground 
of  that  expectation  is  present  goodness. 

Thus  Almighty  God  is  the  natural  object  of  the  seve- 
ral affections,  love,  reverence,  fear,  desire  of  approbation. 
For  though  he  is  simply  one,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider 
him  in  partial  and  different  views.  He  is  in  himself  one 
uniform  being,  and  for  ever  the  same  without  variable- 
ness or  shadow  of  turning :  but  his  infinite  greatness,  his 
goodness,  his  wisdom,  are  different  objects  to  our  mind. 
To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  from  the  changes  in  our 
characters,  together  with  his  unchangeableness,  we  can- 
not but  consider  ourselves  as  more  or  less  the  objects  of 
his  approbation,  and  really  be  so.  For  if  he  approves 
what  is  good,  he  cannot,  merely  from  the  unchangeable- 
ness of  his  nature,  approve  what  is  evil.  Hence  must 
arise  more  various  movements  of  mind,  more  different 
kinds  of  affections.  And  this  greater  variety  also  is  just 
and  reasonable  in  such  creatures  as  we  are,  though  it 
respects  a  Being  simply  one,  good  and  perfect.  As  some 
of  these  affections  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  so 
imperfect  a  creature  as  man,  in  this  mortal  state  we  are 
passing  through;  so  there  may  be  other  exercises  of 
mind,  or  some  of  these  in  higher  degrees,  our  employ- 
ment and  happiness  in  a  state  of  perfection. 


SERMON  XIV 

Consider  then  our  ignorance,  the  imperfection  of  our 
nature,  our  virtue  and  our  condition  in  this  world,  with 
respect  to  an  infinitely  good  and  just  Being,  our  Creator 
and  Governor;  and  you  will  see  what  religious  affections 
of  mind  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  this  mortal  state 
we  are  passing  through. 

Though  we  are  not  affected  with  any  thing  so  strongly, 
as  what  we  discern  with  our  senses;  and  though  our 
nature  and  condition  require,  that  we  be  much  taken  up 
about  sensible  things;  yet  our  reason  convinces  us  that 
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God  is  present  with  us,  and  we  see  and  feel  the  effects 
of  his  goodness:  he  is  therefore  the  object  of  some 
regards.  The  imperfection  of  our  virtue,  joined  with  the 
consideration  of  his  absolute  rectitude  or  holiness,  will 
scarce  permit  that  perfection  of  love,  which  entirely  casts 
out  all  fear:  yet  goodness  is  the  object  of  love  to  all 
creatures  who  have  any  degree  of  it  themselves;  and 
consciousness  of  a  real  endeavour  to  approve  ourselves 
to  him,  joined  with  the  consideration  of  his  goodness,  as 
it  quite  excludes  servile  dread  and  horror,  so  it  is  plainly 
a  reasonable  ground  for  hope  of  his  favour.  Neither 
fear,  nor  hope,  nor  love  then  are  excluded :  and  one  or 
another  of  these  will  prevail,  according  to  the  different 
views  we  have  of  God;  and  ought  to  prevail,  according 
to  the  changes  we  find  in  our  own  character.  There  is 
a  temper  of  mind  made  up  of,  or  which  follows  from  all 
three,  fear,  hope,  love ;  namely,  resignation  to  the  divine 
will,  which  is  the  general  temper  belonging  to  this  state ; 
which  ought  to  be  the  habitual  frame  of  our  mind  and 
heart,  and  to  be  exercised  at  proper  seasons  more  dis- 
tinctly, in  acts  of  devotion. 

Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  whole  of  piety: 
it  includes  in  it  all  that  is  good,  and  is  a  source  of  the 
most  settled  quiet  and  composure  of  mind.  There  is 
the  general  principle  of  submission  in  our  nature.  Man 
is  not  so  constituted  as  to  desire  things,  and  be  uneasy 
in  the  want  of  them,  in  proportion  to  their  known  value : 
many  other  considerations  come  in  to  determine  the 
degrees  of  desire ;  particularly  whether  the  advantage  we 
take  a  view  of  be  within  the  sphere  of  our  rank.  Who 
ever  felt  uneasiness,  upon  observing  any  of  the  advan- 
tages brute  creatures  have  over  us  ?  And  yet  it  is  plain 
they  have  several.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  advan- 
tages belonging  to  creatures  of  a  superior  order.  Thus, 
though  we  see  a  thing  to  be  highly  valuable,  yet  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  our  condition  of  being,  is  sufficient  to 
suspend  our  desires  after  it,  to  make  us  rest  satisfied 
without  such  advantage.  Now  there  is  just  the  same 
reason  for  quiet  resignation  in  the  want  of  every  thing 
equally  unattainable,  and  out  of  our  reach  in  particular, 
though  others  of  our  species  be  possessed  of  it.   All  this 
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may  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  life;  to  positive  incon- 
veniences as  well  as  wants ;  not  indeed  to  the  sensations  of 
pain  and  sorrow,  but  to  all  the  uneasinesses  of  reflection^ 
murmuring,  and  discontent.  Thus  is  human  nature 
formed  to  compliance,  yielding,  submission  of  temper. 
We  find  the  principles  of  it  within  us ;  and  every  one 
exercises  it  towards  some  objects  or  other;  i.e.  feels  it 
with  regard  to  some  persons,  and  some  circumstances. 
Now  this  is  an  excellent  foundation  of  a  reasonable  and 
religious  resignation.  Nature  teaches  and  inclines  us  to 
take  up  with  our  lot:  the  consideration,  that  the  course 
of  things  is  unalterable,  hath  a  tendency  to  quiet  the  mind 
under  it,  to  beget  a  submission  of  temper  to  it.  But 
when  we  can  add,  that  this  unalterable  course  is  appointed 
and  continued  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness;  how 
absolute  should  be  our  submission,  how  entire  .our  trust 
and  dependence! 

This  would  reconcile  us  to  our  condition;  prevent  all 
the  supernumerary  troubles  arising  from  imagination, 
distant  fears,  impatience;  all  uneasiness,  except  that 
which  necessarily  arises  from  the  calamities  themselves 
we  may  be  under.  How  many  of  our  cares  should  we 
by  this  means  be  disburdened  of!  Cares  not  properly 
our  own,  how  apt  soever  they  may  be  to  intrude  upon 
us,  and  we  to  admit  them ;  the  anxieties  of  expectation, 
solicitude  about  success  and  disappointment,  which  in 
truth  are  none  of  our  concern.  How  open  to  every 
gratification  would  that  mind  be,  which  was  clear  of  these 
encumbrances! 

Our  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  may  be  said  to  be 
perfect,  when  our  will  is  lost  and  resolved  up  into  his; 
when  we  rest  in  his  will  as  our  end,  as  being  itself  most 
just,  and  right,  and  good.  And  where  is  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  affection  to  what  is  just,  and  right,  and  good, 
such  a  loyalty  of  heart  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe, 
as  shall  prevail  over  all  sinister  indirect  desires  of  our 
own.!^  Neither  is  this  at  bottom  any  thing  more  than 
faith,  and  honesty,  and  fairness  of  mind;  in  a  more  en- 
larged sense  indeed,  than  those  words  are  commonly 
"used.  And  as  in  common  cases,  fear  and  hope  and 
other  passions  are  raised  in  us  by  their  respective 
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objects:  so  this  submission  of  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 
this  rehgious  resignation,  would  be  as  naturally  produced 
by  our  having  just  conceptions  of  Almighty  God,  and  a 
real  sense  of  his  presence  with  us.  In  how  low  a  degree 
soever  this  temper  usually  prevails  amongst  men,  yet  it  is 
a  temper  right  in  itself:  it  is  what  we  owe  to  our  Creator: 
it  is  particularly  suitable  to  our  mortal  condition,  and 
what  we  should  endeavour  after  for  our  own  sakes  in 
our  passage  through  such  a  world  as  this;  where  is 
nothing  upon  which  we  can  rest  or  depend;  nothing  but 
what  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  disappointed  in. 
Thus  we  might  acquaint  ourselves  with  God,  and  be  at 
peace.  This  is  piety  and  religion  in  the  strictest  sense, 
considered  as  an  habit  of  mind;  an  habitual  sense  of 
God's  presence  with  us;  being  affected  towards  him,  as 
present,  in  the  manner  his  superior  nature  reqiiires  from 
such  a  creature  as  man:  this  is  to  walk  icith  God. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  devotion  or  religious  wor- 
ship, than  that  it  is  this  temper  exerted  into  act.  The 
nature  of  it  consists  in  the  actual  exercise  of  those  affec- 
tions towards  God,  which  are  supposed  habitual  in  good 
men.  He  is  always  equally  present  with  us:  but  we  are 
so  much  taken  up  with  sensible  things,  that  Lo,  he  goeth 
by  us,  and  we  see  him  not :  he  passeth  on  also,  but  we  per- 
ceive him  not*  Devotion  is  retirement,  from  the  world 
he  has  made,  to  him  alone :  it  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
avocations  of  sense,  to  employ  our  attention  wholly  upon 
him  as  upon  an  object  actually  present,  to  yield  ourselves 
up  to  the  influence  of  the  divine  presence,  and  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  affections  of  gratitude,  love,  reverence, 
trust,  and  dependence;  of  which  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  is  the  natural  and  only  adequate  object. 
We  may  apply  to  the  whole  of  devotion  those  words  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  When  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt  him 
as  much  as  you  can;  for  even  yet  will  he  far  exceed;  and 
when  you  exalt  him,  put  forth  all  your  strength,  and  be 
not  weary;  for  you  can  never  go  far  enough.i  Our  most 
raised  affections  of  every  kind  cannot  but  fall  short  and 
be  disproportionate,  when  an  infinite  Being  is  the  object 
of  them.    This  is  the  highest  exercise  and  employment  of 

*  Job  ix.  11.  T  licclus.  xiiii.  30. 
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mind  that  a  creature  is  capable  of.  As  this  divine  service 
and  worship  is  itself  absolutely  due  to  God,  so  also  is  it 
necessary  in  order  to  a  further  end,  to  keep  alive  upon 
our  minds  a  sense  of  his  authority,  a  sense  that  in  our 
ordinary  behaviour  amongst  men  we  act  under  him  as 
our  governor  and  judge. 

Thus  you  see  the  temper  of  mind  respecting  God, 
which  is  particularly  suitable  to  a  state  of  imperfection; 
to  creatures  in  a  progress  of  being  towards  somewhat 
further. 

Suppose  now  this  something  further  attained;  that  we 
were  arrived  at  it:  what  a  perception  will  it  be,  to  see 
and  know  and  feel  that  our  trust  was  not  vain,  our  de- 
pendence not  groundless?  that  the  issue,  event,  and 
consummation  came  out  such  as  fully  to  justify  and 
answer  that  resignation?  If  the  obscure  view  of  the 
divine  perfection,  which  we  have  in  this  world,  ought  in 
just  consequence  to  beget  an  entire  resignation;  what 
will  this  resignation  be  exalted  into,  when  we  shall  see 
Jace  to  face,  and  know  as  we  are  known?  If  we  cannot 
form  any  distinct  notion  of  that  perfection  of  the  love  of 
God,  which  casts  out  all  fear ;  of  that  enjoyment  of  him, 
which  will  be  the  happiness  of  good  men  hereafter;  the 
consideration  of  our  wants  and  capacities  of  happiness, 
and  that  he  will  be  an  adequate  supply  to  them,  must 
serve  us  instead  of  such  distinct  conception  of  the  parti- 
cular happiness  itself. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  man  entirely  disengaged  from 
business  and  pleasure,  sitting  down  alone  and  at  leisure, 
to  reflect  upon  himself  and  his  own  condition  of  being. 
He  would  immediately  feel  that  he  was  by  no  means 
complete  of  himself,  but  totally  insufficient  for  his  own 
happiness.  One  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  man 
hath  felt  this,  whether  he  hath  again  reflected  upon  it  or 
not.  It  is  feeling  this  deficiency,  that  they  are  unsatis- 
"fied  with  themselves,  which  makes  men  look  out  for 
assistance  from  abroad;  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
various  kinds  of  amusements,  altogether  needless  any 
otherwise  than  as  they  serve  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces 
of  time,  and  so  hinder  their  feeling  this  deficiency,  and 
being  uneasy  with  themselves.    Now,  if  these  external 
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things  we  take  up  with  were  really  an  adequate  supply 
to  this  deficiency  of  human  nature,  if  by  their  means  our 
capacities  and  desires  were  all  satisfied  and  filled  up  ; 
then  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  we  had  found  out  the 
proper  happiness  of  man;  and  so  might  sit  down  satisfied, 
and  be  at  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.     But  if  it 
appears,  that  the  amusements,  which  men  usually  pass 
their  time  in,  are  so  far  from  coming  up  to  or  answering 
our  notions  and  desires  of  happiness,  or  good,  that  they 
are  really  no  more  than  what  they  are  commonly  called, 
somewhat  to  pass  away  the  time ;  i.  e.  somewhat  which 
serves  to  turn  us  aside  from,  and  prevent  our  attending  to, 
this  our  internal  poverty  and  want ;  if  they  serve  only, 
or  chiefly,  to  suspend,  instead  of  satisfying  our  concep- 
tions and  desires  of  happiness  ;  if  the  want  remains,  and 
we  have  found  out  little  more  than  barely  the  means  of 
making  it  less  sensible ;  then  are  we  still  to  seek  for 
somewhat  to  be  an  adequate  supply  to  it.     It  is  plain 
that  there  is  a  capacity  in  the  nature  of  man,  whidi 
neither  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  sensual  gratifications, 
nor  any  thing  in  this  world  can  perfectly  fill  up,  or  satisfy: 
there  is  a  deeper  and  more  essential  want,  than  any 
of  these  things  can  be  the  supply  of.    Yet  surely  there 
is  a  possibility  of  somewhat,  which  may  fill  up  all  our 
capacities  of  happiness  ;  somewhat,  in  which  our  souls 
may  find  rest;  somewhat,  which  may  be  to  us  that 
satisfactory  good  we  are  inquiring  after.    But  it  cannot 
be  any  thing  which  is  valuable  only  as  it  tends  to  some 
further  end.    Those  therefore  who  have  got  this  world  sc 
much  into  their  hearts,  as  not  to  be  able  to  consider  hap- 
piness as  consisting  in  any  thing  but  property  and  pos- 
sessions, which  are  only  valuable  as  the  means  to  some- 
what else,  cannot  have  the  least  glimpse  of  the  subject 
before  us ;  which  is  the  end,  not  the  means  ;  the  thing 
itself,  not  somewhat  in  order  to  it.    But  if  you  can  lay 
aside  that  general,  confused,  undeterminate  notion  of 
happiness,  as  consisting  in  such  possessions  ;  and  fix  in 
your  thoughts,  that  it  really  can  consist  in  nothing  but  in 
a  faculty's  having  its  proper  object ;  you  will  clearly  see, 
that  in  tlie  coolest  way  of  consideration,  without  either 
the  heat  of  fanciful  enthusiasm,  or  the  warmth  of  real 
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devotion,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  an  infinite 
Being  may  himself  be,  if  he  pleases,  the  supply  to  all  the 
capacities  of  our  nature.  All  the  common  enjoyments 
of  life  are  from  the  faculties  he  hath  endued  us  with,  and 
the  objects  he  hath  made  suitable  to  them.  He  may 
himself  be  to  us  infinitely  more  than  all  these :  he  may 
be  to  us  all  that  we  want.  As  our  understanding  can 
contemplate  itself,  and  our  affections  be  exercised  upon 
themselves  by  reflection,  so  may  each  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  upon  any  other  mind :  and  since  the 
supreme  Mind,  the  Author  and  Cause  of  all  things,  is 
the  highest  possible  object  to  himself,  he  may  be  an 
adequate  supply  to  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls  ;  a  sub- 
ject to  our  understanding,  and  an  object  to  our  affections. 

Consider  then :  when  we  shall  have  put  off  this  mor- 
tal body,  when  we  shall  be  divested  of  sensual  appetites, 
and  those  possessions  which  are  now  the  means  of  grati- 
fication shall  be  of  no  avail;  when  this  restless  scene  of 
business  and  vain  pleasures,  which  now  diverts  us  from 
ourselves,  shall  be  all  over ;  we,  our  proper  self,  shall 
still  remain  :  we  shall  still  continue  the  same  creatures 
we  are,  with  wants  to  be  supplied,  and  capacities  of 
happiness.  We  must  have  faculties  of  perception, 
though  not  sensitive  ones ;  and  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
from  our  perceptions,  as  now  we  have. 

There  are  certain  ideas,  which  we  express  by  the 
words,  order,  harmony,  proportion,  beauty,  the  furthest 
removed  from  any  thing  sensual.  Now  what  is  there  in 
those  intellectual  images,  forms,  or  ideas,  which  begets 
that  approbation,  love,  delight,  and  even  rapture,  which 
is  seen  in  some  persons'  faces  upon  having  those  objects 
present  to  their  minds — "Mere  enthusiasm!" — Be  it 
what  it  will :  there  are  objects,  works  of  nature  and  of 
art,  which  all  mankind  have  delight  from,  quite  distinct 
from  their  affording  gratification  to  sensual  appetites ;  and 
from  quite  another  view  of  them,  than  as  being  for  their 
interest  and  further  advantage.  The  faculties  from  which 
we  are  capable  of  these  pleasures,  and  the  pleasures 
themselves,  are  as  natural,  and  as  much  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  any  sensual  appetite  whatever,  and  the  pleasure 
from  its  gratification.    Words  to  be  sure  are  wanting  upon 
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this  subject:  to  say,  that  every  thing  of  grace  and  beauty, 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  every  thing  excellent 
and  amiable  shared  in  differently  lower  degrees  by  the 
whole  creation,  meet  in  the  Author  and  Cause  of  all 
things;  this  is  an  inadequate,  and  perhaps  improper  way 
of  speaking  of  the  divine  nature :  but  it  is  manifest  that 
absolute  rectitude,  the  perfection  of  being,  must  be  in  all 
senses,  and  in  every  respect,  the  highest  object  to  the 
mind. 

In  this  world  it  is  only  the  effects  of  wisdom,  and  power, 
and  greatness,  which  we  discern  :  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
hereafter  the  qualities  themselves  in  the  supreme  Being 
may  be  the  immediate  object  of  contemplation.  What 
amazing  wonders  are  opened  to  view  by  late  improve- 
ments! What  an  object  is  the  universe  to  a  creature,  if 
there  be  a  creature  who  can  comprehend  its  system!  But  it 
must  be  an  infinitely  higher  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
to  view  the  scheme  of  it  in  that  mind,  which  projected  it, 
before  its  foundations  were  laid.  And  surely  we  have 
meaning  to  the  words,  when  we  speak  of  going  further; 
and  viewing,  not  only  this  system  in  his  mind,  but  the 
wisdom  and  intelligence  itself  from  whence  it  proceeded. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  power.  But  since  wisdom  and 
power  are  not  God,  he  is  a  wise,  a  powerful  Being;  the 
divine  nature  may  therefore  be  a  further  object  to  the 
understanding.  It  is  nothing  to  observe  that  our  senses 
give  us  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  things  :  effects 
themselves,  if  we  knew  them  thoroughly,  would  give  us 
but  imperfect  notions  of  wisdom  and  power  ;  much  less 
of  his  Being,  in  whom  they  reside.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  fanciful  notion  of  seeing  all  things  in  God ;  but 
only  representing  to  you,  how  much  an  higher  object  to 
the  understanding  an  infinite  Being  himself  is,  than  the 
things  which  he  has  made :  and  this  is  no  more  than 
saying,  that  the  Creator  is  superior  to  the  works  of  his 
hands. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  low  example.  Suppose 
a  machine,  the  sight  of  which  would  raise,  and  discoveries 
in  its  contrivance  gratify,  our  curiosity:  the  real  delight, 
in  this  case,  would  arise  from  its  being  the  effect  of  skill 
and  contrivance.    This  skill  in  the  mind  of  the  artificer 
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would  be  an  higher  object,  if  we  had  any  senses  or  ways 
to  discern  it.  For,  observe,  the  contemplation  of  that 
principle,  faculty,  or  power  which  produced  any  effect, 
must  be  an  higher  exercise  of  the  understanding,  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  effect  itself.  The  cause  must 
be  an  higher  object  to  the  mind  than  the  effect. 

But  whoever  considers  distinctly  what  the  light  of 
knowledge  is,  will  see  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  can- 
not be  the  chief  good  of  man:  all  this,  as  it  is  applicable, 
so  it  was  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  attribute  of  good- 
ness. I  say,  goodness.  Our  being  and  all  our  enjoy- 
ments are  the  effects  of  it:  just  men  bear  its  resemblance: 
but  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  original,  of  what  it  is  in 
itself?  Recall  what  was  before  observed  concerning  the 
affection  to  moral  characters;  which,  in  how  low  a  degree 
soever,  yet  is  plainly  natural  to  man,  and  the  most 
excellent  part  of  his  nature:  suppose  this  improved,  as  it 
may  be  improved,  to  any  degree  whatever,  in  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect;  and  then  suppose  that  they  had 
a  real  view  of  that  righteousness,  winch  is  an  everlasting 
righteousness ;  of  the  conformity  of  the  divine  will  to  the 
law  of  truth,  in  which  the  moral  attributes  of  God  con- 
sist; of  that  goodness  in  the  sovereign  Mind,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  universe:  add,  what  will  be  true  of  all  good 
men  hereafter,  a  consciousness  of  having  an  interest  in 
what  they  are  contemplating;  suppose  them  able  to  say. 
This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever:  would  they  be 
any  longer  to  seek  for  what  was  their  chief  happiness, 
their  final  good.^^  Could  the  utmost  stretch  of  their 
capacities  look  further?  Would  not  infinite  perfect 
goodness  be  their  very  end,  the  last  end  and  object  of 
their  affections;  beyond  which  they  could  neither  have, 
nor  desire;  beyond  which  they  could  not  form  a  wish  or 
thought? 

Consider  wherein  that  presence  of  a  friend  consists, 
which  has  often  so  strong  an  effect,  as  wholly  to  possess 
the  mind,  and  entirely  suspend  all  other  affections  and 
regards;  and  which  itself  affords  the  highest  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment.  He  is  within  reach  of  the  senses.  Now, 
as  our  capacities  of  perception  improve,  we  shall  have, 
perhaps  by  some  faculty  entirely  new,  a  perception  of 
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Gods  presence  with  us  in  a  nearer  and  stricter  way ; 
since  it  is  certain  he  is  more  intimately  present  with  us 
than  any  thing  else  can  be.  Proof  of  the  existence  and 
presence  of  any  being  is  quite  different  from  the  immediate 
perception,  the  consciousness  of  it.  What  then  will  be 
the  joy  of  heart,  which  his  presence,  and  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  who  is  the  life  of  the  universe,  will  inspire 
good  men  with,  when  they  shall  have  a  sensation,  that 
he  is  the  sustainer  of  their  being,  that  they  exist  in  him; 
when  they  shall  feel  his  influence  to  cheer  and  enliven 
and  support  their  frame,  in  a  manner  of  which  we  have 
now  no  conception, P  He  will  be  in  a  literal  sense  their 
strength  and  their  portion  for  ever. 

When  we  speak  of  things  so  much  above  our  compre- 
hension, as  the  employment  and  happiness  of  a  future 
state,  doubtless  it  behoves  us  to  speak  with  all  modesty 
and  distrust  of  ourselves.  But  the  Scripture  represents 
the  happiness  of  that  state  under  the  notions  of  seeing 
God,  seeing  him  as  he  is,  knowing  as  ice  are  known,  and 
seeing  face  to  face.  These  words  are  not  general  or 
undetermined,  but  express  a  particular  determinate 
happiness.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  nothing  can 
account  for,  or  come  up  to  these  expressions,  but  only 
this,  that  God  himself  will  be  an  object  to  our  faculties, 
that  he  himself  will  be  our  happiness;  as  distinguished 
from  the  enjoyments  of  the  present  state,  which  seem  to 
arise,  not  immediately  from  him,  but  from  the  objects  he 
has  adapted  to  give  us  delight. 

To  conclude:  Let  us  suppose  a  person  tired  with  care 
and  sorrow  and  the  repetition  of  vain  delights  which  fill 
up  the  round  of  life;  sensible  that  every  thing  here  below 
in  its  best  estate  is  altogether  vanity.  Suppose  him  lo 
feel  that  deficiency  of  human  nature,  before  taken  notice 
of ;  and  to  be  convinced  that  God  alone  was  the  adequate 
supply  to  it.  What  could  be  more  applicable  to  a  good 
man  in  this  state  of  mind;  or  better  express  his  present, 
wants  and  distant  hopes,  his  passage  through  this  world 
as  a  progress  towards  a  state  of  perfection,  than  the 
following  passages  in  the  devotions  of  the  royal  prophet? 
They  are  plainly  in  an  higher  and  more  proper  sense 
i-pplicable  to  this,  than  they  could  be  to  any  thing  else. 
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/  have  seen  an  end  of  all  'perfection.  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee^  And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  in  comparison  of  thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth : 
hut  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for 
ever.  Like  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks,  so  longeth 
my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.  My  soul  is  athirst  for  God, 
yea,  even  for  the  living  God:  when  shall  I  come  to  appear 
before  him?  How  excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  0  God! 
and  the  children  of  men  shall  put  their  tmst  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
plenteousness  of  thy  house :  and  thou  shall  give  them  drink 
of  thy  pleasures,  as  out  of  the  river.  For  with  thee  is  the 
well  of  life :  and  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light.  Blessed 
is  the  man  whom  thou  choosest,  and  receivest  unto  thee:  he 
shall  dwell  in  thy  court,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
pleasures  of  thy  house,  even  of  thy  holy  temple.  Blessed 
is  the  people,  0  Lord,  that  can  rejoice  in  thee:  they  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance.  Their  delight  shall 
be  daily  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  righteousness  shall  they 
make  their  boast.  For  thou  art  the  glory  of  their  strength : 
and  in  thy  loving -kindness  they  shall  be  exalted.  As  for 
me,  I  will  behold  thy  presence  in  righteousness :  and  when 
J  awake  up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it. 
Thou  shall  shew  me  the  path  of  life  ;  in  thy  presence  is  the 
fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  there  is  pleasure  for 
evermore. 


SERMON  XV. 

UPON  THE  IGNORANCE  OF  MAN. 

When  I  applied  mine  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  see  the  business 
that  is  done  upon  the  earth :  then  I  beheld  all  the  work  of  God,  that 
a  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun :  because 
*  though  a  man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it;  yea 
further,  though  a  icise  man  think  to  know  it,  yet  shall  he  not  be 
able  to  find  it. — Eccles.  viii.  16,  17. 

The  writings  of  Solomon  are  very  much  taken  up  with 
reflections  upon  human  nature  and  human  hfe  ;  to  which 
he  hath  added,  in  this  book,  reflections  upon  the  consti- 
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tution  of  things.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
little  satisfaction  and  the  great  difficulties  he  met  with  in 
his  researches  into  the  general  constitution  of  nature, 
might  be  the  occasion  of  his  confining  himself,  so  much 
as  he  hath  done,  to  life  and  conduct.  However,  upon 
that  joint  review  he  expresses  great  ignorance  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  the  method  of  his  providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world ;  great  labour  and  weariness  in 
the  search  and  observation  he  had  employed  himself 
about;  and  great  disappointment,  pain,  and  even  vexation 
of  mind,  upon  that  which  he  had  remarked  of  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  and  of  what  was  going  forward  upon  this 
earth.  This  whole  review  and  inspection,  and  the  result 
of  it,  sorrow,  perplexity,  a  sense  of  his  necessary  ignor- 
ance, suggests  various  reflections  to  his  mind.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this  ignorance  and  dissatisfaction,  there 
is  somewhat  upon  which  he  assuredly  rests  and  depends; 
somewhat,  which  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  the  only  concern  of  man.  Following  this  his  method 
and  train  of  reflection,  let  us  consider, 

I.  The  assertion  of  the  text,  the  ignorance  of  man;  that 
the  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot  comprehend  the 
ways  and  works  of  God;  and  then, 

II.  What  are  the  just  consequences  of  this  observa- 
tion and  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  the  re- 
flections which  it  leads  us  to. 

I.  The  wisest  and  most  knowing  cannot  comprehend 
the  works  of  God,  the  methods  and  designs  of  his  provi- 
dence in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world. 

Creation  is  absolutely  and  entirely  out  of  our  depth, 
and  beyond  the  extent  of  our  utmost  reach.  And  yet  it 
is  as  certain  that  God  made  the  world,  as  it  is  certain 
that  eff"ects  must  have  a  cause.  It  is  indeed  in  general 
no  more  than  effects,  that  the  most  knowing  are 
acquainted  with:  for  as  to  causes,  they  are  as  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  the  most  ignorant.  What  are  the  laws 
by  which  matter  acts  upon  matter,  but  certain  effects; 
which  some,  having  observed  to  be  frequently  repeated, 
have  reduced  to  general  rules?  The  real  nature  and 
essence  of  beings  likewise  is  what  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of.    All  these  things  are  so  entirely  out  of  oui 
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reach,  that  we  have  not  the  least  ghmpse  of  them.  And 
we  know  httle  more  of  ourselves,  than  we  do  of  the 
world  about  us:  how  we  were  made,  how  our  being  is 
continued  and  preserved,  what  the  faculties  of  our  minds 
are,  and  upon  what  the  power  of  exercising  them  depends. 
/  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  marvellous  are  thy 
works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.  Our  own 
nature,  and  the  objects  we  are  surrounded  with,  serve  to 
raise  our  curiosity;  but  we  are  quite  out  of  a  condition  ol 
satisfying  it.  Every  secret  which  is  disclosed,  every 
discovery  which  is  made,  every  new  effect  which  is  brought 
to  view,  serves  to  convince  us  of  numberless  more  which 
remain  concealed,  and  which  we  had  before  no  suspicion 
of.  And  what  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  whole 
creation,  in  the  same  way  and  as  thoroughly  as  we  are 
with  any  single  object  in  it?  What  would  all  this  natural 
knowledge  amount  to  ?  It  must  be  a  low  curiosity 
indeed  which  such  superficial  knowledge  could  satisfy. 
On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  serve  to  convince  us  of  our 
ignorance  still;  and  to  raise  our  desire  of  knowing  the 
nature  of  things  themselves,  the  author,  the  cause,  and 
the  end  of  them  ? 

As  to  the  government  of  the  world:  though  from 
consideration  of  the  final  causes  which  come  within  our 
knowledge;  of  characters,  personal  merit  and  demerit; 
of  the  favour  and  disapprobation,  which  respectively  are 
due  and  belong  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and 
which  therefore  must  necessarily  be  in  a  mind  which  sees 
things  as  they  really  are;  though,  1  say^  from  hence  we 
may  know  somewhat  concerning  the  designs  of  Providence 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  enougn  to  enforce  upon 
us  religion  and  the  practice  of  virtue :  yet,  since  the 
monarchy  of  the  universe  is  a  dominion  unlimited  in 
extent,  and  everlasting  in  duration  ;  the  general  system 
of  it  must  necessarily  be  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 
And,  since  there  appears  such  a  subordination  and 
reference  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  as  to 
constitute  it  properly  one  administration  or  government ; 
we  cannot  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  part, 
without  knowing  the  whole.  This  surely  should  convince 
us,  that  we  are  much  less  competent  judges  of  the  very 
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small  part  which  comes  under  our  notice  in  this  world, 
than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  No  heart  can  think  upon 
these  things  worthily :  and  who  is  able  to  conceive  his  way  ? 
It  is  a  tempest  which  no  man  can  see:  for  the  most  part  of 
his  work.i  are  hid.  Who  can  declare  the  icorks  of  his 
justice  /  for  his  covenant  is  afar  off,  and  the  trial  of  all 
things  is  in  the  end :  i.  e.  The  dealings  of  God  with  the 
children  of  men  are  not  yet  completed,  and  cannot  be 
judged  of  by  that  part  which  is  before  us.  So  that  a  man 
cannot  say,  This  is  worse  than  that :  for  in  time  they  shall 
be  well  approved.  Thy  faithfulness,  0  Lord,  reacheth  unto 
ifie  clouds :  thy  righteousness  standeth  like  the  strong 
mountains  :  thy  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep.  He  hath 
made  every  thing  beautiful  in  his  time :  also  he  hath  set  the 
world  in  their  heart;  so  that  no  man  can  find  out  the  work 
that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  And  thus 
St  Paul  concludes  a  long  argument  upon  the  various 
dispensations  of  Providence:  0  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearch- 
able are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ? 

Thus  the  scheme  of  Providence,  the  ways  and  works 
of  God,  are  too  vast,  of  too  large  extent  for  our  capacities. 
There  is,  as  I  may  speak,  such  an  expense  of  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  the  formation  and 
government  of  the  world,  as  is  too  much  for  us  to  take 
in,  or  comprehend.  Power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
are  manifest  to  us  in  all  those  works  of  God,  which  come 
within  our  view:  but  there  are  likewise  infinite  stores  of 
each  poured  forth  throughout  the  immensity  of  the 
creation ;  no  part  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  understood, 
without  taking  in  its  reference  and  respect  to  the  whole : 
and  this  is  what  we  have  not  faculties  for. 

And  as  the  works  of  God,  and  his  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, are  above  our  capacities  thoroughly  to  comprehend: 
so  there  possibly  may  be  reasons  which  originally  made 
it  fit  that  many  things  should  be  concealed  from  us,  which  . 
we  have  perhaps  natural  capacities  of  understanding; 
many  things  concerning  the  designs,  methods,  and  ends 
of  divine  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  iriaiiiier  ci  u-bsurdity  in  supposing  a  veil  on 
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purpose  drawn  over  some  scenes  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  the  sight  of  which  might  some 
way  or  other  strike  us  too  strongly;  or  that  better  ends 
are  designed  and  served  by  their  being  concealed,  than 
could  be  by  their  being  exposed  to  our  knowledge.  The 
Almighty  may  cast  clouds  and  darkness  round  about  him, 
for  reasons  and  purposes  of  which  we  have  not  the  least 
glimpse  or  conception. 

However,  it  is  surely  reasonable,  and  what  might  have 
been  expected,  that  creatures  in  some  stage  of  their  being, 
suppose  in  the  infancy  of  it,  should  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  discipline  and  improvement,  where  their  patience  and 
submission  is  to  be  tried  by  afflictions,  where  temptations 
are  to  be  resisted,  and  difficulties  gone  through  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  Now  if  the  greatest  pleasures 
and  pains  of  the  present  life  may  be  overcome  and 
suspended,  as  they  manifestly  may,  by  hope  and  fear, 
and  other  passions  and  aff"ections;  then  the  evidence  of 
religion,  and  the  sense  of  the  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice,  might  have  been  such,  as  entirely  in  all  cases  to 
prevail  over  those  afflictions,  difficulties,  and  temptations; 
prevail  over  them  so,  as  to  render  them  absolutely  none 
at  all.  But  the  very  notion  itself  now  mentioned,  of  a 
state  of  discipline  and  improvement,  necessarily  excludes 
such  sensible  evidence  and  conviction  of  religion,  and  ot 
the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice.  Religion  consists 
in  submission  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will.  Our 
condition  in  this  world  is  a  school  of  exercise  for  this 
temper:  and  our  ignorance,  the  shallowness  of  our  reason, 
the  temptations,  difficulties,  afflictions,  which  we  are 
exposed  to,  all  equally  contribute  to  make  it  so.  The 
general  observation  may  be  carried  on ;  and  whoever  will 
attend  to  the  thing  will  plainly  see,  that  less  sensible 
evidence,  with  less  difficulty  in  practice,  is  the  same,  as 
more  sensible  evidence,  with  greater  difficulty  in  practice. 
Therefore  difficulties  in  speculation  as  much  come  into 
the  notion  of  a  state  of  discipline,  as  difficulties  in  practice: 
and  so  the  same  reason  or  account  is  to  be  given  of  both. 
Thus,  though  it  is  indeed  absurd  to  talk  of  the  greater 
merit  of  assent,  upon  little  or  no  evidence,  than  upon 
demonstration ;  yet  the  strict  discharge  of  our  duty,  with 
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less  sensible  evidence,  does  imply  in  it  a  better  character, 
than  the  same  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  it  upon  more 
sensible  evidence.  This  fully  accounts  for  and  explains 
that  assertion  of  our  Saviour,  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed;*  have  become  Christians 
and  obeyed  the  gospel  upon  less  sensible  evidence  than 
that  which  Thomas,  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  insisted 
upon. 

But  after  all,  the  same  account  is  to  be  given,  why  we 
were  placed  in  these  circumstances  of  ignorance,  as  why 
nature  has  not  furnished  us  with  wings;  namely,  that  we 
were  designed  to  be  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  I  am 
afraid  we  think  too  highly  of  ourselves;  of  our  rank  in 
the  creation,  and  of  what  is  due  to  us.  What  sphere  of 
action,  what  business  is  assigned  to  man,  that  he  has  not 
capacities  and  knowledge  fully  equal  to  P  It  is  manifest 
he  has  reason,  and  knowledge,  and  faculties  superior  to 
the  business  of  the  present  world:  faculties  which  appear 
superfluous,  if  we  do  not  take  in  the  respect  which  they 
have  to  somewhat  further,  and  beyond  it.  If  to  acquire 
knowledge  were  our  proper  end,  we  should  indeed  be 
but  poorly  provided:  but  if  somewhat  else  be  our  busi- 
ness and  duty,  we  may,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance, 
be  well  enough  furnished  for  it;  and  the  observation  of 
our  ignorance  may  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  the  dis- 
charge of  it. 

II.  Let  us  then  consider,  what  are  the  consequences 
of  this  knowledge  and  observation  of  our  own  ignorance, 
and  the  reflection  it  leads  us  to. 

First,  We  may  learn  from  it,  with  what  temper  of 
mind  a  man  ought  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  religion ; 
namely,  with  expectation  of  finding  difficulties,  and  with 
a  disposition  to  take  up  and  rest  satisfied  with  any  evi- 
dence whatever,  which  is  real. 

He  should  beforehand  expect  things  mysterious,  and 
such  as  he  will  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend, 
or  go  to  the  bottom  of.  To  expect  a  distinct  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  subject,  clear  of  difficulties 
and  objections,  is  to  forget  our  nature  and  condition; 
neither  of  which  admit  of  such  knowledge,  with  respect 

*  Jolin  XX.  29. 
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to  any  science  whatever.  And  to  inquire  with  this 
expectation,  is  not  to  inquire  as  a  man,  but  as  one  of 
another  order  of  creatures. 

Due  sense  of  the  general  ignorance  of  man  would  also 
beget  in  us  a  disposition  to  take  up  and  rest  satisfied 
with  any  evidence  whatever,  which  is  real.  I  mention 
this  as  the  contrary  to  a  disposition,  of  which  there  are 
not  wanting  instances,  to  find  fault  with  and  reject  evi- 
dence, because  it  is  not  such  as  was  desired.  If  a  man 
were  to  walk  by  twilight,  must  he  not  follow  his  eyes  as 
much  as  if  it  were  broad  day  and  clear  sunshine  ?  Or 
if  he  were  obliged  to  take  a  journey  by  night,  would  he 
not  give  heed  to  any  light  shining  in  the  darkness,  till  the 
day  should  break  and  the  day-star  arise  ?  It  would  not 
be  altogether  unnatural  for  him  to  reflect  how  much 
better  it  were  to  have  daylight;  he  might  perhaps  have 
great  curiosity  to  see  the  country  round  about  him ;  he 
might  lament  that  the  darkness  concealed  many  extended 
prospects  from  his  eyes,  and  wish  for  the  sun  to  draw 
away  the  veil:  but  how  ridiculous  would  it  be  to«reject 
with  scorn  and  disdain  the  guidance  and  direction  which 
that  lesser  light  might  afford  him,  because  it  was  ne  t  the 
sun  itself!  If  the  make  and  constitution  of  man,  the 
circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  or  the  reason  of  things 
affords  the  least  hint  or  intimation,  that  virtue  is  the  law 
he  is  born  under;  scepticism  itself  should  lead  him  to 
the  most  strict  and  inviolable  practice  of  it;  that  he  may 
not  make  the  dreadful  experiment,  of  leaving  the  course 
of  life  marked  out  for  him  by  nature,  whatever  that 
nature  be,  and  entering  paths  of  his  own,  of  which  he 
can  know  neither  the  dangers,  nor  the  end.  For  though 
no  danger  be  seen,  yet  darkness,  ignorance,  and  blind- 
ness are  no  manner  of  security. 

Secondly,  Our  ignorance  is  the  proper  answer  to  many 
things,  which  are  called  objections  against  religion;  par- 
ticularly, to  those  which  arise  from  the  appearances  of 
evil  and  irregularity  in  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the 
government  of  the  world.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
a  scheme,  even  one  of  so  narrow  a  compass  as  those 
which  are  formed  by  men,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  good- 
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ness  or  badness  of  it:  and  the  most  slight  and  superficial 
view  of  any  human  contrivance  comes  abundantly  nearer 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  than  that  part,  which  we 
know  of  the  government  of  the  world,  does  to  the  general 
scheme  and  system  of  it;  to  the  whole  set  of  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed.  From  our  ignoranc<;  of  the  con- 
stitution of  things,  and  the  scheme  of  Providence  in  the 
government  of  the  world;  from  the  reference  the  several 
parts  have  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole;  and  from 
our  not  being  able  to  see  the  end  and  the  whole;  it 
follows,  that  however  perfect  things  are,  they  must  even 
necessarily  appear  to  us  otherwise  less  perfect  than  they 
are.* 

Thirdly,  Since  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the 
methods  and  designs  of  Providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  are  above  our  comprehension,  we  should 
acquiesce  in,  and  rest  satisfied  with,  our  ignorance,  turn 
our  thoughts  from  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  us, 
and  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  level  to  our  capa- 
cities, and  which  is  our  real  business  and  concern. 
Knowledge  is  not  our  proper  happiness.  Whoever  will 
in  the  least  attend  to  the  thing  will  see,  that  it  is  the 

*  Suppose  some  very  complicated  piece  of  wer/c,  somo  system  or  constitution,  formed 
for  some  general  end,  to  which  each  of  the  parts  had  a  reference.  The  perfection  or 
justness  of  this  work  or  constitution  would  consist  in  the  rcfcn  nce  and  respect,  which 
the  several  parts  have  to  the  general  design.  This  rt  ferfiice  of  parts  to  the  general 
design  may  be  infinitely  various,  both  in  degree  and  kind.  Tiuis  one  part  may  only 
contribute  and  be  subservient  to  another;  this  to  a  tliiid  ;  anil  so  on  through  a  long 
series,  the  last  part  of  which  alone  may  contribute  immediately  and  directly  to  the 
general  design.  Or  a  part  may  liave  this  distant  reference  to  the  general  design, 
and  may  also  contribute  immediately  to  it.  For  instance  :  if  the  general  design  or 
end,  for  which  the  complicated  frame  of  nature  was  brought  into  being,  is  happiness; 
■whatever  affords  present  satisfaction,  and  likewise  tends  to  carry  on  the  course  of 
things,  hath  this  double  respect  to  the  general  design.  Now  suppose  a  spectator  of 
that  work  or  constitution  was  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  such  various  reference 
to  the  general- end,  whatever  that  end  be;  and  that,  upon  a  very  slight  and  partial 
view  which  he  had  of  the  work,  several  things  appeared  to  his  eye  disproportionate  and 
■wrong  ;  others,  just  and  beautiful  ;  what  would  he  gather  from  these  appearances  ? 
He  would  immediately  conclude  there  was  a  probability,  if  he  could  see  the  whole 
reference  of  the  parts  appearing  wrong  to  the  general  design,  that  this  would  destroy 
the  appearance  of  wrongness  and  disproportion:  but  there  is  no  probability,  that  the 
reference  would  destroy  the  particular  right  appearances,  though  that  reference 
might  show  the  things  already  appearing  just,  to  be  so  likewise  in  a  higher  degree 
or  another  manner.  There  is  a  probability,  that  the  right  appearances  were  intended: 
there  is  no  probability,  that  the  wrong  appearances  were.  We  cannot  suspect 
irregularity  and  disorder  to  be  designed.  The  pillars  of  a  building  appear  beautiful ; 
but  their  being  likewise  its  support  does  not  destroy  that  beauty:  there  still  remains 
a  reason  to  believe  that  the  architect  intended  the  beautiful  appearance,  after  we 
have  found  out  the  reference,  support.  It  would  be  reasonable  for  a  maa  of  himself 
to  Uuok  thus,  upon  Uie  fir&t  piece  of  urchitecture  he  ever  saw. 
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gaining,  not  the  having  of  it,  which  is  the  entertainment 
of  the  mind.  liideed,  if  the  proper  happiness  of  man 
consisted  in  knov.iedge  considered  as  a  possession  or 
treasure,  men  who  are  possessed  of  tlve  largest  share 
would  have  a  very  ill  time  of  it;  as  they  would  be 
infinitely  more  sensible  than  others  of  their  poverty  in  this 
respect.  Thus  he  who  increases  knowledge  would  emi- 
nently increase  sorrow.  Men  of  deep  research  and  curious 
inquiry  should  just  be  put  in  mind,  not  to  mistake  what 
they  are  doing.  If  their  discoveries  serve  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  religion,  in  the  way  of  proof,  motive  to  prac- 
tice, or  assistance  in  it;  or  if  they  tend  to  render  life  less 
unhappy,  and  promote  its  satisfactions ;  then  they  are 
most  usefully  employed:  but  bringing  things  to  light, 
alone  and  of  itself,  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  any  otherwise 
than  as  entertainment  or  diversion.  Neither  is  this  at 
«11  amiss,  if  it  does  not  take  up  the  time  which  should 
be  employed  in  better  work.  But  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  another  mark  set  up  for  us  to  aim  at;  another 
end  appointed  us  to  direct  our  lives  to:  another  end, 
which  the  most  knowing  may  fail  of,  and  the  most 
ignorant  arrive  at.  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Lord  our  God;  but  those  things  v)hich  are  revealed  belong 
unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law.  Which  reflection  of  Moses,  put  in 
general  terms,  is,  that  the  only  knowledge,  which  is  of 
any  avail  to  us,  is  that  which  teaches  us  our  duty,  or 
assists  us  in  the  discharge  of  it.  The  economy  of  the 
universe,  the  course  of  nature,  almighty  power  exerted 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  is  out  of 
our  reach.  What  would  be  the  consequence,  if  we 
could  really  get  an  insight  into  these  things,  is  very 
uncertain;  whether  it  would  assist  us  in,  or  divert  us 
from,  what  we  have  to  do  in  this  present  state.  If 
then  there  be  a  sphere  of  knowledge,  of  contempla- 
tion and  employment,  level  to  our  capacities,  and  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  us;  we  ought  surely  to  apply 
ourselves  with  all  dihgence  to  this  our  proper  business, 
and  esteem  every  thing  else  nothing,  nothirig  as  to  us, 
in  comparison  of  it.  Thus  Job,  discoursing  of  natural 
knowledge,  how  much  it  is  above  us,  and  of  wisdom 
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in  genera],  says,  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof, 
and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof.  And  unto  man  he 
said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.  Other  orders 
of  creatures  may  perhaps  be  let  into  the  secret  counsels 
of  heaven ;  and  have  the  designs  and  methods  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world, 
communicated  to  them:  but  this  does  not  belong  to  our 
rank  or  condition.  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  depart 
from  evil,  is  the  only  wisdom  which  man  should  aspire 
after,  as  his  work  and  business.  The  same  is  said,  and 
with  the  same  connexion  and  context,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Our  ignorance,  and  the 
little  we  can  know  of  other  things,  affords  a  reason  why 
we  should  not  perplex  ourselves  about  them;  but  no 
way  invalidates  that  which  is  the  conclusion  of  the  wholo 
matter,  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments  ;  for  this, 
is  the  whole  concern  of  man.  So  that  Socrates  was  not 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  draw  men  off  from  labour- 
ing after,  and  laying  stress  upon  other  knowledge,  in 
comparison  of  that  which  related  to  morals.  Our  pro- 
vince is  virtue  and  religion,  life  and  manners;  the  science 
of  improving  the  temper,  and  making  the  heart  better. 
This  is  the  field  assigned  us  to  cultivate :  how  much  it 
has  lain  neglected  is  indeed  astonishing.  Virtue  is 
demonstrably  the  happiness  of  man  :  it  consists  in  good 
actions,  proceeding  from  a  good  principle,  temper,  or 
heart.  Overt-acts  are  entirely  in  our  power.  What 
remains  is,  that  we  learn  to  keep  our  heart;  to  govern 
and  regulate  our  passions,  mind,  affections :  that  so  we 
may  be  free  from  the  impotencies  of  fear,  envy,  malice, 
covetousness,  an\bit.ion  ;  that  we  may  be  clear  of  these, 
considered  as  vices  sealed  m  the  heart,  considered  as 
constituting  a  general  wrong  temper  ;  from  which  general 
wrong  frame  of  mind,  all  the  mistaken  pursuits,  and  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  unhappiness  of  life,  proceed.  He, 
who  should  find  out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work, 
would  deserve  infinitely  better  of  mankind,  than  all  the 
improvers  of  other  knowledge  put  together. 

Lastly,  Let  us  adore  that  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
and  goodness,  which  is  above  our  comprehension.  To 


* 
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whom  hath  the  root  of  wisdom  been  revealed?  Or  who 
hath  known  her  wise  counsels?  There  is  one  ivise  and 
greatly  to  be  feared;  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne.  He 
created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her,  and  poured 
her  out  upon  all  his  works.  If  it  be  thought  a  considerable 
thing  to  be  acquainted  with  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  effects 
of  infinite  power  and  wisdom;  the  situation,  bigness,  and 
revolution  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  what  senti- 
ments should  our  minds  be  filled  with  concerning  Him, 
who  appointed  to  each  its  place  and  measure  and  sphere 
of  motion,  all  which  are  kept  with  the  most  uniform 
constancy !  Who  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  telleth  the 
number  of  the  stars,  and  calleth  tliem  all  by  their  names. 
Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  who  comprehendeth 
tlie  dust  of  it  in  a  measure,  and  weigheth  the  mountains  in 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  And,  when  we  have 
recounted  all  the  appearances  which  come  within  our 
view,  we  must  add,  Lo,  these  are  part  of  his  vmys:  but 
how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him!  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  AlmigMy 
unto  perfection?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven;  what  canst  thou 
do?  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know? 

The  conclusion  is,  that  in  all  lowliness  of  mind  we  set 
lightly  by  ourselves:  that  we  form  our  temper  to  an 
implicit  submission  to  the  divine  Majesty;  beget  within 
ourselves  an  absolute  resignation  to  all  the  methods  of 
his  providence,  in  his  dealings  with  the  children  of  men: 
that,  in  the  deepest  humility  of  our  souls,  we  prostrate 
ourselves  before  him,  and  join  in  that  celestial  song; 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ! 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints!  Who 
ahull  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  I 
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PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATIOS 
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And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  he  preached  in  all  the  world,  for 
a  witness  unto  all  nations. — Matt.  xxiv.  14. 

The  general  doctrine  of  religion,  that  all  things  are  under 
the  direction  of  one  righteous  Governor,  having  been 
established  by  repeated  revelations  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  world,  was  left  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  to  be 
honestly  preserved  pure  and  entire,  or  carelessly  for- 
gotten, or  wilfully  corrupted.  And  though  reason,  almost 
intuitively,  bare  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  moral  system 
of  nature,  yet  it  soon  appeared,  that  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge*  as  to  any  purposes  of  real 
piety.  Natural  religion  became  gradually  more  and  more 
darkened  with  superstition,  little  understood,  less  regarded 
in  practice ;  and  the  face  of  it  scarce  discernible  at  all,  in 
the  religious  establishments  of  the  most  learned,  polite 
nations.  And  how  much  soever  could  have  been  done 
V  towards  the  revival  of  it  by  the  light  of  reason,  yet  this 
light  could  not  have  discovered,  what  so  nearly  concerned 
us,  that  important  part  in  the  scheme  of  this  world,  whicli 
regards  a  Mediator;  nor  how  far  the  settled  constitution 
of  its  government  admitted  repentance  to  be  accepted  for 
remission  of  sins ;  after  the  obscure  intimations  of  these 
things,  from  tradition,  were  corrupted  or  forgotten.  One 

*  Rom.  i.  28. 
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people  indeed  had  clearer  notices  of  them,  together  with 
the  genuine  scheme  of  natural  religion,  preserved  in  the 
primitive  and  subsequent  revelations  committed  to  their 
trust;  and  were  designed  to  be  a  witness  of  God,  and  a. 
providence  to  the  nations  around  them:  but  this  people 
also  had  corrupted  themselves  and  their  religion  to  the 
highest  degree,  that  was  consistent  with  keeping  up  the 
form  of  it. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  infinite  Wisdom  saw 
proper,  the  general  doctrine  of  religion  was  authoritatively 
republished  in  its  purity;  and  the  particular  dispensation 
of  Providence,  which  this  world  is  under,  manifested  to 
all  men,  even,  the  dispensation  of  t/ie  grace  of  God* 
towards  us,  as  sinful,  lost  creatures,  to  be  recovered  by 
repentance  through  a  Mediator ;  who  was  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness, f  and  at  length  establish  that  new  state  of' 
things  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  under  the  character 
of  a  kingdom,  which  the  God  of  heaven  would  set  up,  and 
which  should  never  he  destroyed.X  This,  including  a  more 
distinct  account  of  the  instituted  means,  whereby  Christ 
the  Mediator  would  gafiier  together  in  one  the  children  of 
God,  that  were  scattered  abroad,^  and  conduct  them  to  the 
place  he  is  gone  to  prepare  for  them;\\  is  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  which  he  here  foretels,  and  elsewhere  com- 
mands, should  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness 
unto  all  nations.  And  it  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the 
Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  thai  heard  him; 
God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders, 
and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  his  own  will:^  by  which  means  it  was  spread 
very  widely  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  became 
a  witness  unto  them. 

When  thus  much  was  accomplished,  as  there  is  a 
wonderful  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  Providence, 
Christianity  was  left  with  Christians,  to  be  transmitted 
down  pure  and  genuine,  or  to  be  coiTupted  and  sunk; 
in  like  manner  as  the  religion  of  nature  had  been  before 
left  with  mankind  in  general.    There  was  however  this 
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difference,  that  by  an  institution  of  external  religion  fitted 
for  all  men  (consisting  in  a  common  form  of  Christian 
worship,  together  with  a  standing  ministry  of  instruction 
and  discipline),  it  pleased  God  to  unite  Christians 
in  communities  or  visible  churches,  and  all  along  to 
preserve  them,  over  a  great  part  of  the  world;  and  thus 
perpetuate  a  general  pubUcation  of  the  gospel.  For 
these  communities,  which  together  make  up  the  catholic 
visible  church,  are,  first,  the  repositories  of  the  written 
oracles  of  God;  and,  in  every  age,  have  preserved  and 
published  them,  in  every  country,  where  the  profession 
of  Christianity  has  obtained.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
pass,  and  it  is  a  thing  very  much  to  be  observed  in  the 
appointment  of  Providence,  that  even  such  of  these 
communities,  as,  in  a  long  succession  of  years,  have 
corrupted  Christianity  the  most,  have  yet  continually 
carried,  together  with  their  corruptions,  the  confutation 
of  them:  for  they  have  every  where  preserved  the  pure 
original  standard  of  it,  the  Scripture,  to  which  recourse 
might  have  been  had,  both  by  the  deceivers  and  the 
deceived,  in  every  successive  age.  Secondly,  any  par- 
ticular church,  in  whatever  place  established,  is  like  a 
city  that  is  set  on  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid,*  inviting  all 
who  pass  by,  to  enter  into  it.  All  persons,  to  whom 
any  notices  of  it  come,  have,  in  Scripture  language,  the 
kingdom  of  God  come  nigh  unto  them.  They  are  reminded 
of  that  religion,  which  natural  conscience  attests  the  truth 
of:  and  they  may,  if  they  will,  be  instructed  in  it  more 
distinctly,  and  likewise  in  the  gracious  means,  whereby 
sinful  creatures  may  obtain  eternal  life;  that  chief  and 
final  good,  which  all  men,  in  proportion  to  their  under- 
standing and  integrity,  even  in  all  ages  and  countries  of 
the  heathen  world,  were  ever  in  pursuit  of.  And,  lastly, 
out  of  these  churches  have  all  along  gone  forth  persons, 
who  have  preached  the  gospel  in  remote  places,  with 
greater  or  less  good  effect:  for  the  establishment  of  any 
profession  of  Christianity,  however  corrupt,  I  call  a  good 
effect,  whilst  accompanied  with  a  continued  publication 
of  t'he  Scripture,  notwithstanding  it  may  for  some  time 
lie  quite  neglected. 
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From  these  things,  it  may  be  worth  observing  by  the 
way,  appears  the  weakness  of  all  pleas  for  neglecting  the 
public  service  of  the  church.  For  though  a  man  prays 
with  as  much  devotion  and  less  interruption  at  home, 
and  reads  better  sermons  there,  yet  that  will  by  no  means 
excuse  the  neglect  of  his  appointed  part  in  keeping  up 
the  profession  of  Christianity  amongst  mankind.  And 
this  neglect,  were  it  universal,  must  be  the  dissolution  of 
the  whole  visible  church,  i.e.  of  all  Christian  communities; 
and  so  must  prevent  those  good  purposes,  which  were 
intended  to  be  answered  by  them,  and  which  they  have, 
all  along,  answered  over  the  world.  For  we  see  that  by 
their  means  the  event  foretold  in  the  text,  which  began 
in  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  has  been 
carried  on,  more  or  less  ever  since,  and  is  still  carrying 
on ;  these  being  the  providential  means  of  its  progress. 
And  it  is,  I  suppose,  the  completion  of  this  event,  which 
St  John  had  a  representation  of,  under  the  figure  of  an 
angel  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to 
every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.* 

Oar  Lord  adds  in  the  text,  that  this  should  be  for  a 
witness  unto  them;  for  an  evidence  of  their  duty,  and  an 
admonition  to  perform  it.  But  what  would  be  the  effect, 
or  success  of  the  general  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  not 
here  mentioned.  And  therefore  the  prophecy  of  the 
text  is  not  parallel  to  those  others  in  Scripture,  which  * 
seem  to  foretel  the  glorious  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  the  last  days:  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  coinci- 
dent; otherwise  than  as  the  former  of  these  events  must 
be  supposed  preparatory  to  the  latter.  Nay,  it  is  not 
said  here,  that  God  willeth  all  men  should  be  saved,  and 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth:  t  though  this  is  the 
language  of  Scripture  elsewhere.  The  text  declares  no 
more,  than  that  it  was  the  appointment  of  God,  in  his 
righteous  government  over  the  world,  that  the  gospel  oj 
the  kingdom  should  he  preached  for  a  witness  unto  it. 

The  visible  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  the 
moral  law  written  in  our  hearts,  the  positive  institutions  of 
religion,  and  even  any  memorial  of  it,  are  all  spoken  of 

*  Rev.  xiv.  a  t  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 
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in  Scripture  under  this,  or  the  like  denomination :  so  are 
the  prophets,  apostles,  and  our  Lord  himself.  The) 
are  all  witnesses,  for  the  most  part  unregarded  witnesses, 
in  behalf  of  God,  to  mankind.    They  inform  us  of  hi? 
being  and  providence,  and  of  the  particular  dispensation 
of  religion  which  we  are  under ;  and  continually  remind 
us  of  them.    And  they  are  equally  witnesses  of  these 
things,  whether  we  regard  them  or  not.    Thus  after  a 
declaration,  that  Ezekiel  should  be  sent  with  a  divine 
message  to  the  children  of  Israel,  it  is  added,  and  they, 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear  (for 
they  are  a  rebellious  house  J,  yet  shall  know  that  there  hath 
been  a  prophet  among  them*    And  our  Lord  directs  the 
seventy  disciples,  upon  their  departure  from  any  city, 
which  refused  to  receive  them,  to  declare.  Notwithstand- 
ing, be  ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
nigh  unto  you.f    The  thing  intended  in  both  these  pas- 
sages is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  text  by  the  word 
witness.    And  all  of  them  together  evidently  suggest  thus 
much,  that  the  purposes  of  Providence  are  carried  on,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  those  who  reject  it,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  embrace  it.    It  is  indeed  true,  God 
willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved:  yet,  from  the  unal- 
terable constitution  of  his  government,  the  salvation  of 
every  man  cannot  but  depend  upon  his  behaviour,  and 
therefore  cannot  but  depend  upon  himself;  and  is  neces- 
*  sarily  his  own  concern,  in  a  sense,  in  which  it  cannot  be 
another's.  All  this  the  Scripture  declares,  in  a  manner  the 
most  forcible  and  alarming:  Can  a  man  be  profitable  unto 
God,  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himself?  Is 
it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art  righteous  ? 
or  is  it  gain  to  Him,  that  thou  makest  thy  way  perfect  ?t 
If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shall  be  wise  for  thyself:  but  if  thou 
scornest,  thou  alone  shall  bear  it.§    He  that  heareth,  let 
him  hear;  and  he  that  forbeareth,  let  him  forbear. W  And 
again.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear:  but  if  any 
man  be  ignorant,  i.  e.  wilfully,  let  him  be  ignorant.^  To 
the  same  purpose  are  those  awful  words  of  the  angel,  in 
the  person  of  Him,  to  whom  all  judgment  is  committed:** 

*  Ezek.  ii.  5,  7.      f  Luke  x.  11.      J  Job  xxii.  2,  3.      ^  Prov.  ix.  12. 
II  Ezek.  iii.  27.         Tf  I  Cor.  xiv.  38.         ♦*  Johu  v.  22. 
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He  that  is  unjust,  let  Mm  be  unjust  still:  and  he  which  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  jiUhy  still:  and  he  that  is  righteous,  lei 
him  be  Hghteous  still:  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy 
still.  And  behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my  7'eward  is  with 
me,  io  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.* 
,The  righteous  government  of  the  world  must  be  carried 
on;  and,  of  necessity,  men  shall  remain  the  subjects  of 
it,  by  being  examples  of  its  mercy,  or  of  its  justice.  Life 
and  death  are  set  before  them,  and  whether  they  like  shall 
be  given  them.f  They  are  to  make  their  choice,  and 
abide  by  it:  but  which  soever  their  choice  be,  the  gospel 
is  equally  a  witness  to  them;  and  the  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence are  answered  by  this  witness  of  the  gospel. 

From  the  foregoing  view  of  things  we  should  be 
reminded,  that  the  same  reasons  which  make  it  our  duty 
to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  relation,  which  the  light  of 
nature  shows  they  stand  in  to  God  their  maker,  and  in 
the  obligations  of  obedience,  resignation,  and  love  to 
him,  which  arise  out  of  that  relation ;  make  it  our  duty 
likewise  to  instruct  them  in  all  those  other  relations, 
which  revelation  informs  us  of,  and  in  the  obligations  of 
duty,  which  arise  out  of  them.  And  the  reasons  for 
instructing  men  in  both  these  are  of  the  very  same  kind, 
as  for  communicating  any  useful  knowledge  whatever. 
God,  if  he  had  so  pleased,  could  indeed  miraculously  have 
revealed  every  religious  truth  which  concerns  mankind, 
to  every  individual  man;  and  so  he  could  have  every 
common  truth;  and  thus  have  superseded  all  use  of 
human  teaching  in  either.  Yet  he  has  not  done  this: 
but  has  appointed,  that  men  should  be  instructed  by  the 
assistance  of  their  fellow  creatures  in  both.  Further: 
though  all  knowledge  from  reason  is  as  really  from  God, 
as  revelation  is :  yet  this  last  is  a  distinguished  favour  to 
us,  and  naturally  strikes  us  with  the  greatest  awe,  and 
carries  in  it  an  assurance,  that  those  things  which  we  are 
informed  of  by  it  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to 
be  informed  of.  Revelation  therefore,  as  it  demands  to 
be  received  with  a  regard  and  reverence  peculiar  to  itself; 
so  it  lays  us  under  obligations  of  a  like  peculiar  sort,  to 
communicate  the  light  of  it.    Further  still:  it  being  an 

*  Rev.  xxiu  11, 12,  t  Ecclus.  xv.  17. 
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indispensable  law  of  the  gospel,  that  Christians  should  unite 
in  religious  communities,  and  these  being  intended  for 
repositories*  of  the  written  oracles  of  God,  for  standing 
memorials  of  religion  to  unthinking  men,  and  for  the 
propagation  of  it  in  the  world;  Christianity  is  very  parti- 
cularly to  be  considered  as  a  trust,  deposited  with  us  in 
behalf  of  others,  in  behalf  of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  our 
own  instruction.  No  one  has  a  right  to  be  called  a 
Christian,  who  doth  not  do  somewhat  in  his  station,  towards 
the  discharge  of  this  trust ;  who  doth  not,  for  instance,  assist 
in  keeping  up  the  profession  of  Christianity  where  he  lives. 
And  it  is  an  obligation  but  little  more  remote,  to  assist  in 
doing  it  incur  factories  abroad;  and  in  the  colonies  to 
which  we  are  related,  by  their  being  peopled  from  our  own 
mother-country,  and  subjects,  indeed  very  necessary  ones, 
to  the  same  government  with  ourselves:  and  nearer  yet 
is  the  obligation  upon  such  persons  in  particular,  as  have 
the  intercourse  of  an  advantageous  commerce  with  them. 

Of  these  our  colonies,  the  slaves  ought  to  be  considered 
as  inferior  members,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  as 
members  of  them;  and  not  merely  as  cattle  or  goods, 
the  property  of  their  masters.  Nor  can  the  highest 
property,  possible  to  be  acquired  in  these  servants,  cancel 
the  obligation  to  take  care  of  their  religious  instruction. 
Despicable  as  they  may  appear  in  our  eyes,  they  are  the 
creatures  of  God,  and  of  the  race  of  mankind,  for  whom 
Christ  died:  and  it  is  inexcusable  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  of  the  end  for  which  they  were  made,  and  the 
means  whereby  they  may  become  partakers  of  the  general 
redemption.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  necessity  of  the 
case  requires,  that  they  may  be  treated  with  the  very 
utmost  rigour,  that  humanity  will  at  all  permit,  as  they 
certainly  are ;  and,  for  our  advantage,  made  as  miserable 
as  they  well  can  be  in  the  present  world;  this  surely 
heightens  our  obligation  to  put  them  into  as  advantageous 
a  situation  as  we  are  able,  with  regard  to  another. 

The  like  charity  we  owe  to  the  natives;  owe  to  them 
in  a  much  stricter  sense  than  we  are  apt  to  consider,  were 
it  only  from  neighbourhood,  and  our  having  gotten 
possessions  in  their  country.  For  incidental  circumstances 

♦  p.  1S5. 
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of  this  kind  appropriate  all  the  general  obhgations  of 
charity  to  particular  persons;  and  make  such  and  such 
instances  of  it  the  duty  of  one  man  rather  than  another. 
We  are  most  strictly  bound  to  consider  these  poor  unin-' 
formed  creatures,  as  being  in  all  respects,  of  one  family) 
with  ourselves,  the  family  of  mankind;  and  instruct  them 
in  our  common  salvation  :*  that  they  may  not  pass  through 
this  stage  of  their  being  like  brute  beasts;  but  be  put  into 
a  capacity  of  moral  improvements,  how  low  soever  they 
must  remain  as  to  others,  and  so  into  a  capacity  of 
qualifying  themselves  for  a  higher  state  of  life  hereafter. 

All  our  affairs  should  be  carried  on  in  the  fear  of  God, 
in  subserviency  to  his  honour,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
And  thus  navigation  and  commerce  should  be  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion,  by  being  made  the  means  of 
propagating  it  in  every  country,  with  which  we  have  any 
intercourse.  And  the  more  widely  we  endeavour  to 
spread  its  light  and  influence,  as  the  forementioned 
circumstances,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  open  and  direct 
our  way,  the  more  faithful  shall  we  be  judged  in  the 
discharge  of  that  trust,t  which  is  committed  to  us  as 
Christians,  when  our  Lord  shall  require  an  account  of  it. 

And  it  may  be  some  encouragement  to  cheerful 
perseverance  in  these  endeavours  to  observe,  not  only  that 
they  are  our  duty,  but  also  that  they  seem  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  great  scheme  of  Providence,  which  shall 
certainly  be  accomplished.  For  the  everlasting  gospel 
shall  be  preached  to  every  nation. t  and  the  kingdoms  oj" 
this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
his  Christ. § 

However,  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  in  this  good 
work,  though  its  future  success  were  less  clearly  foretold; 
and  though  its  effect  now  in  reforming  mankind  appeared 
to  be  as  little  as  our  adversaries  pretend.  They,  indeed, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  seem  to  require  more  than 
either  experience  or  Scripture  give  ground  to  hope  for, 
in  the  present  course  of  tlie  world.  But  the  bare  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  in  any  place,  even  the  external 
form  and  profession  of  it,  is  a  very  important  and  valuable 
effect.    It  is  a  serious  call  upon  men  to  attend  to  the 

*  Jude  3.  f  p.  190.  i  Rer.  xiv.  6,  §  Rev.  xi.  15. 
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natural  and  the  revealed  doctrine  of  religion.  It  is  a 
standing  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  renders  it  a  witness 
to  them :  and  by  this  means  the  purposes  of  Providence 
are  carrying  on,  with  regard  to  remote  ages,  as  well  as 
to  the  ]^  resent.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  ;  for  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days.  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed, 
and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand;  for  thou  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether 
they  both  shall  be  alike  good*  We  can  look  but  a  very 
little  way  into  the  connexions  and  consequences  of  things: 
our  duty  is  to  spread  the  incorruptible  seed  as  widely  as 
we  can,  and  leave  it  to  God  to  give  the  increase  A  Yet 
thus  much  we  may  be  almost  assured  of,  that  the  gospel, 
wherever  it  is  planted,  will  have  its  genuine  effect  upon 
some  few;  upon  more  perhaps  than  are  taken  notice  of  in 
the  hurry  of  the  world.  There  are,  at  least,  a  few  persons 
in  every  country  and  successive  age,  scattered  up  and  down, 
and  mixed  among  the  rest  of  mankind;  who,  not  being 
corrupted  past  amendment,  but  having  within  them  the 
principles  of  recovery,  will  be  brought  to  a  moral  and 
religious  sense  of  things,  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity where  they  live;  and  then  will  be  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the  integrity 
of  their  minds,  and  to  the  clearness,  purity,  and 
evidence,  with  which  it  is  offered  them.  Of  these  our 
Lord  speaks  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  as  understanding 
the  word;  and  bearing  fruit,  and  bringing  forth,  some  an 
hundred  fold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty. t  One  might  add, 
that  these  persons,  in  proportion  to  their  influence,  do  at 
present  better  the  state  of  things:  better  it  even  in  the 
civil  sense,  by  giving  some  check  to  that  avowed 
profligateness,  which  is  a  contradiction  to  all  order  and 
government;  and,  if  not  checked,  must  be  the  subversion 
of  it. 

These  important  purposes,  which  are  certainly  to  be 
expected  from  the  good  work  before  us,  may  serve  to 
show,  how  little  weight  there  is  in  that  objection  against 
it,  from  the  want  of  those  miraculous  assistances,  with 
which  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  proved  its  truth. 
The  plain  state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  gospel,  though  it 

•  Eooies.  zi.  1, 6.  f  >  ^o^'     ^'  %  Matt.  xUi.  23. 
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be  not  in  the  same  degree  a  witness  to  all,  who  have  it 
made  known  to  them;  yet  in  some  degree  is  so  to  all. 
Miracles  to  the  spectators- of  them  are  intuitive  proofs  of 
its  truth:  but  the  bare  preaching  of  it  is  a  serious 
admonition  to  all  who  hear  it,  to  attend  to  the  notices 
which  God  has  given  of  himself  by  the  light  of  nature; 
and,  if  Christianity  be  preached  with  its  proper  evidence, 
to  submit  to  its  pecuhar  discipline  and  laws;  if  not,  to 
inquire  honestly  after  its  evidence,  in  proportion  to  their 
capacities.  And  there  are  persons  of  small  capacities 
for  inquiry  and  examination,  who  yet  are  wrought  upon 
by  it,  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world,*  in  expectation 
of  a  future  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  can  any 
Christian,  who  understands  his  religion,  object,  that  these 
persons  are  Christians  without  evidence:  for  he  cannot 
be  ignorant  who  has  declared,  that  i/  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.f 
And,  since  the  whole  end  of  Christianity  is  to  influence  the 
heart  and  actions,  were  an  unbeliever  to  object  in  that 
manner,  he  should  be  asked,  whether  he  would  think  it 
to  the  purpose  to  object  against  persons  of  like  capacities, 
that  they  are  prudent  without  evidence,  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  they  are  observed  to  manage  their  worldly  affairs 
with  discretion. 

The  design  before  us  being  therefore  in  general 
unexceptionably  good,  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that 
serious  men  of  all  denominations  would  join  in  it.  And 
let  me  add,  that  the  foregoing  view  of  things  affords 
distinct  reasons  why  they  should.  For,  first,  by  so  doing, 
they  assist  in  a  work  of  the  most  useful  importance,  that 
of  spreading  over  the  world  the  Scripture  itself,  as  a  divine 
revelation:  and  it  cannot  be  spread  under  this  character,, 
for  a  continuance,  in  any  country,  unless  Christian 
churches  be  supported  there;  but  will  always  more  or 
less,  so  long  as  such  churches  subsist :  and  therefore  their 
subsistence  ought  to  be  provided  for.  In  the  next  place, 
they  should  remember,  that  if  Christianity  is  to  be 
propagated  at  all,  which  they  acknowledge  it  should,  it 
must  be  in  some  particular  form  of  profession.  And 

•  Titua  ii.  12, 13.  f  John  vii.  17. 
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though  they  think  ours  hable  to  objections,  yet  it  is 
possible  they  themselves  may  be  mistaken;  and  whether 
they  are  or  no,  the  very  nature  of  society  requires  some 
compliance  with  others.  And  whilst,  together  with  our 
particular  form  of  Christianity,  the  confessed  standard  of 
Christian  religion,  the  Scripture,  is  spread  ;  and  especially 
whilst  every  one  is  freely  allowed  to  study  it,  and  worship 
God  according  to  his  conscience:  the  evident  tendency 
is,  that  genuine  Christianity  will  be  understood  and  prevail. 
Upon  the  whole  therefore,  these  persons  would  do  well 
to  consider,  how  far  they  can  with  reason  satisfy 
themselves  in  neglecting  what  is  certainly  right,  on  account 
of  what  is  doubtful,  whether  it  be  wrong;  and  when  the 
right  is  of  so  much  greater  consequence  one  way,  than 
the  supposed  wrong  can  be  to  the  other. 

To  conclude:  Atheistical  immorality  and  profaneness, 
surely,  is  not  better  in  itself,  nor  less  contrary  to  the 
design  of  revelation,  than  superstition.  Nor  is  super- 
stition the  distinguishing  vice  of  the  present  age,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  But  if  our  colonies  abroad  are  left 
without  a  public  religion,  and  the  means  of  instruction, 
what  can  be  expected,  but  that,  from  living  in  a  continued 
forgetfulness  of  God,  they  will  at  length  cease  to  believe 
in  him;  and  so  sink  into  stupid  atheism P  And  there  is 
too  apparent  danger  of  the  like  horrible  depravity  at 
home,  without  the  like  excuse  for  it.  Indeed  amongst 
creatures  naturally  formed  for  religion,  yet  so  much  under 
the  powers  of  imagination,  so  apt  to  deceive  themselves, 
and  so  liable  to  be  deceived  by  others,  as  men  are; 
superstition  is  an  evil,  which  can  never  be  out  of  sight. 
But  even  against  this,  true  religion  is  a  great  security; 
and  the  only  one.  True  religion  takes  up  that  place  in 
the  mind,  which  superstition  would  usurp,  and  so  leaves 
little  room  for  it;  and  likewise  lays  us  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  oppose  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  danger  of 
superstition  cannot  but  be  increased  by  the  prevalence  of 
irreligion :  and  by  its  general  prevalence,  the  evil  will  be 
unavoidable.  For  the  common  people,  wanting  a  religion, 
•will  of  course  take  up  with  almost  any  superstition,  which 
is  thrown  in  their  way:  and,  in  process  of  time,  amidst 
the  infinite  vicissitudes  of  the  political  world,  the  leaders 
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of  parties  will  certainly  be  nhlc  to  serve  themselves  of 
that  superstition,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  getting  ground: 
and  will  not  fail  to  carry  it  on  to  the  utmost  length  their 
occasions  require.  The  general  nature  of  the  thing 
shows  this;  and  history  and  fact  confirm  it.  But  what 
brings  the  observation  home  to  ourselves  is,  that  the  great 
superstition  of  which  this  nation,  in  particular,  has  reason 
to  be  afraid,  is  imminent;  and  the  ways  in  which  we  may, 
very  supposably,  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  obvious.  It 
is  therefore  wonderful,  those  people  who  seem  to  think 
there  is  but  one  evil  in  life,  that  of  superstition,  should 
not  see,  that  atheism  and  profaneness  must  be  the 
introduction  of  it.  So  that  in  every  view  of  things,  and 
upon  all  accounts,  irreligion  is  at  present  our  chief  danger. 
Now  the  several  religious  associations  among  us,  in  which 
many  good  men  have  of  late  united,  appear  to  be 
providentially  adapted  to  this  present  state  of  the  world. 
And  as  all  good  men  are  equally  concerned  in  promoting 
the  end  of  them ;  to  do  it  more  effectually,  they  ought  to 
unite  in  promoting  it:  which  yet  is  scarce  practicable 
upon  any  new  models,  and  quite  impossible  upon  such  as 
every  one  would  think  unexceptionable.  They  ought 
therefore  to  come  into  those  already  formed  to  their 
hands;  and  even  take  advantage  of  any  occasion  of  union, 
to  add  mutual  force  to  each  other's  endeavours  in 
furthering  their  common  end ;  however  they  may  diff"er 
as  to  the  best  means,  or  any  thing  else  subordinate  to  it 
Indeed  there  are  well-disposed  persons,  who  much  want 
to  bs  admonished,  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is,  to  dis- 
countenance what  is  good,  because  it  is  not  better ;  and 
hinder  what  they  approve,  by  raising  prejudices  against 
some  under-part  of  it.  Nor  can  they  assist  in  rectifying 
what  they  think  capable  of  amendment,  in  the  manner 
of  carrying  on  these  designs,  unless  they  will  join  in  th&. 
designs  themselves ;  which  they  must  acknowledge  to  be 
good  and  necessary  ones.  For  what  can  be  called  good 
and  necessary  by  Christians,  if  it  be  not  so,  to  support 
Christianity  where  it  must  otherwise  sink,  and  propagate 
it  where  it  must  otherwise  be  unknown;  to  restrain 
abandoned,  barefaced  vice,  by  making  useful  examples, 
at  least  of  shame,  perhaps  of  repentance ;  and  to  take 
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care  of  the  education  of  such  children,  as  otherwise 
must  be,  even  educated  in  wickedness,  and  trained  up 
to  destruction?  Yet  good  men  separately  can  do  nothing, 
proportionable  to  what  is  w'anting,  in  any  of  these  ways; 
but  their  common,  united  endeavours  may  do  a  great 
deal  in  all  of  them. 

And  besides  the  particular  purposes,  which  these 
several  religious  associations  serve,  the  more  general 
ones,  which  they  all  serve,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
Every  thing  of  this  kind  is,  in  some  degree,  a  safeguard 
to  religion;  an  obstacle,  more  or  less,  in  the  way  of  those 
who  want  to  have  it  extirpated  out  of  the  world.  Such 
societies  also  contribute  more  especially  towards  keeping 
up  the  face  of  Christianity  among  ourselves ;  and  by  their 
obtaining  here,  the  gospel  is  rendered  more  and  more  a 
witness  to  us. 

And  if  it  were  duly  attended  to,  and  had  its  genuine 
influence  upon  our  minds,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
persuasions  to  impart  the  blessing:  nor  would  the  means 
of  doing  it  be  wanting.  Indeed  the  present  income  of 
this  Society,  which  depends  upon  voluntary  contributions, 
with  the  most  frugal  management  of  it,  can  in  no  wise 
sufficiently  answer  the  bare  purposes  of  our  charter:  but 
the  nation,  or  even  this  opulent  city  itself,  has  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so  very  much  more,  that  I  fear  the  mention 
of  it  may  be  thought  too  severe  a  reproof,  since  so  little 
is  done.  But  if  the  gospel  had  its  proper  influence  upon 
the  Christian  world  in  general,  as  it  is  the  centre  of  trade 
and  seat  of  learning,  a  very  few  ages,  in  all  probability, 
would  settle  Christianity  in  every  country,  without  mira- 
culous assistances.  For  scarce  any  thing  else,  I  am 
persuaded,  would  be  wanting  to  effect  this,  but  laying 
it  before  men  in  its  divine  simplicity,  together  with  an 
exemplification  of  it  in  the  lives  of  Christian  nations. 
Tlie  unlearned  and  UTdielievers,  falling  down  on  their  faces, 
would  worship  God,  and  report  that  God  is  in  us  of  a 
truth* 

♦  1  Cor.  sir.  24,  25. 
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SERMON  11. 

PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR,  THE  COURT  OF 
ALDERMEN,  THE  SHERIFFS,  AND  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
HOSPITALS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON,  AT  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST 
BRIDGET,  ON  MONDAY  IN  EASTER-WEEK,  1740. 

The  rich  and  poor  meet  to(jether:  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 
them  all. — Prov.  x.xii.  2. 

The  constitution  of  things  being  such,  that  the  labour  of 
one  man,  or  the  united  labour  of  several,  is  sufficient  to 
procure  more  necessaries  than  he  or  they  stand  in  need 
of,  which  it  may  be  supposed  was,  in  some  degree,  the 
case,  even  in  the  first  ages;  this  immediately  gave  room 
for  riches  to  arise  in  the  world,  and  for  men's  acquiring 
them  by  honest  means;  by  diligence,  frugality,  and 
prudent  management.  Thus  some  would  very  soon 
acquire  greater  plenty  of  necessaries  than  they  had 
occasion  for;  and  others  by  contrary  means,  or  by  cross 
accidents,  would  be  in  want  of  them:  and  he  who 
should  supply  their  wants  would  have  the  property  in  a 
proportionable  labour  of  their  hands;  which  he  would 
scarce  fail  to  make  use  of,  instead  of  his  own,  or  perhaps 
together  with  them,  to  provide  future  necessaries  in 
greater  plenty.  Riches  then  were  first  bestowed  upon 
the  world,  as  they  are  still  continued  in  it,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  industry  of  men,  in  the  use  of  their 
understanding  and  strength.  Riches  themselves  have 
always  this  source;  though  the  possession  of  them  is 
conveyed  to  particular  persons  by  different  channels. 
Yet  still,  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,*  and,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  its  diligence. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  rich  man;  whom  we  left  iu 
possession  of  dependants,  and  plenty  of  necessaries  for 
himself  and  them.  A  family  would  not  be  long  in  this 
state,  before  conveniences,  somewhat  ornamental,  and  for 
entertainment,  would  be  wanted,  looked  for,  and  found 
out.  And,  by  degrees,  these  secondary  wants,  and 
inventions  for  the  supply  of  them,  the  fruits  of  leisure 

•  Prov.  X.  4. 
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and  ease,  came  to  employ  much  of  men's  time  and  labour. 
Hence  a  new  species  of  riches  came  into  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  things  which  it  might  have  done  well  enough 
without,  yet  thought  desirable,  as  affording  pleasure  to 
the  imagination  or  the  senses.  And  these  went  on 
increasing,  till,  at  length,  the  superfluities  of  life  took  in 
a  vastly  larger  compass  of  things  than  the  necessaries  of 
it.  Thus  luxury  made  its  inroad,  and  all  the  numerous 
train  of  evils  its  attendants;  of  which  poverty,  as  bad  a 
one  as  we  may  account  it,  is  far  from  being  the  worst. 
Indeed  the  hands  of  the  generality  must  be  employed: 
and  a  very  few  of  them  would  now  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  world  with  necessaries:  and  therefore  the 
rest  of  them  must  be  employed  about  what  may  be  called 
superfluities;  which  could  not  be,  if  these  superfluities 
were  not  made  use  of.  Yet  the  desire  of  such  things, 
insensibly,  becomes  immoderate,  and  the  use  of  them, 
almost  of  course,  degenerates  into  luxury;  which,  in 
every  age,  has  been  the  dissipation  of  riches,  and,  in 
every  sense,  the  ruin  of  those  who  were  possessed 
of  them:  and  therefore  cannot  be  too  much  guarded 
against  by  all  opulent  cities.  And  as  men  sink  into 
luxury,  as  much  from  fashion,  as  direct  inclination, 
the  richer  sort  together  may  easily  restrain  this  vice,  in 
almost  what  degree  they  please:  and  a  few  of  the  chief 
of  them  may  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  the  re- 
straining it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further  concerning  the  progress 
of  riches,  that  had  they  continued  to  consist  only  in  the 
possession  of  the  things  themselves,  which  were  necessary, 
and  of  the  things  themselves,  which  were,  upon  their  own 
account,  otherwise  desirable;  this,  in  several  respects, 
must  have  greatly  embarrassed  trade  and  commerce; 
and  have  set  bounds  to  the  increase  of  riches  in  all  hands, 
as  well  as  have  confined  them  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  it  was  agreed  to  substitute 
somewhat  more  lasting  and  portable,  which  should  pass 
every  where,  in  commerce,  for  real  natural  riches;  as 
sounds  had  before,  in  language,  been  substituted  for 
thoughts.  And  this  general  agreement  (by  what  means 
soever  it  became  general),  that  money  should  answer  all 
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things,  together  with  some  other  improvements,  gave  full 
scope  for  riches  to  increase  in  the  hands  of  particular 
persons,  and  hkewise  to  circulate  into  more  hands.  Now 
this,  though  it  was  not  the  first  origin  of  covetousness, 
yet  it  gives  greater  scope,  encouragement,  and  tempta- 
tion to  covetousness  than  it  had  before.  And  there  is 
moreover  the  appearance,  that  this  artificial  kind  of  riches, 
money,  has  begot  an  artificial  kind  of  passion  for  them: 
both  which  follies  well-disposed  persons  must,  by  all 
means,  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of  For  indeed  the  love 
of  riches  is  the  root  of  all  evil:*  though  riches  themselves 
may  be  made  instrumental  in  promoting  every  thing  that 
is  good. 

The  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce  has  made 
another  change,  just  hinted  at,  and  I  think  a  very  happy 
one,  in  the  state  of  the  world,  as  it  has  enlarged  the 
middle  rank  of  people:  many  of  which  are,  in  good 
measure,  free  from  the  vices  of  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  part  of  mankind.  Now  these  persons  must 
remember,  that  whether,  in  common  language,  they  do 
or  do  not  pass  under  the  denomination  of  rich,  yet  they 
really  are  so,  with  regard  to  the  indigent  and  necessitous; 
and  that  considering  the  great  numbers  which  make  up 
this  middle  rank  among  us,  and  how  much  they  mix  with 
the  poor,  they  are  able  to  contribute  very  largely  to  their 
relief,  and  have  in  all  respects  a  very  great  influence  over 
them. 

You  have  heard  now  the  origin  and  progress  of  what 
this  great  city  so  much  abounds  with,  riches ;  as  far  as  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  these  things.  For  this  brief 
account  of  them  has  been  laid  before  you  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  admonitions  it  afforded.  Nor  will  the  admoni- 
tions be  thought  foreign  to  the  charities,  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  promote.  For  these  must  necessarily 
be  less,  and  the  occasions  for  them  greater,  in  proportion 
as  industry  should,  abate,  or  luxury  increase.  And  the 
temper  of  covetousness  is,  we  all  know,  directly  contrary 
to  that  of  charity,  and  eats  out  the  very  heart  of  it.  Then, 
lastly,  there  are  good  sort  of  people  who  really  want  to 
be  told,  that  they  are  included  in  the  admonitions  to  be 

♦  Tim.  vi.  10. 
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given  to  the  rich,  though  they  do  see  others  richer  thanr 
themselves. 

The  ranks  of  rich  and  poor  being  thus  formed,  they 
meet  together;  they  continue  to  make  up  one  society.  ^ 
The  mutual  want,  which  they  still  have  of  each  other^ 
still  unites  them  inseparably.  But  they  meet  upon  a  foot 
of  great  inequality.  For,  as  Solomon  expresses  it  in 
brief,  and  with  much  force,  the  rich  ruleth  over  the  poor.* 
And  this  their  general  intercourse,  with  the  superiority 
on  one  hand,  and  dependence  on  the  other,  are  in 
no  sort  accidental,  but  arise  necessarily  from  a  settled 
providential  disposition  of  things,  for  their  common  good. 
Here  then  is  a  real,  standing  relation  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  And  the  former  must  take  care  to  perform 
the  duties  belonging  to  their  part  of  it,  for  these  chiefly 
the  present  occasion  leads  me  to  speak  to,  from  regard 
to  Him,  who  placed  them  in  that  relation  to  the  poor, 
from  whence  those  duties  arise,  and  who  is  the  Maker  oj 
them  all. 

What  these  duties  are,  will  easily  be  seen,  and  the 
obligations  to  them  strongly  enforced,  by  a  little  further 
reflection  upon  both  these  ranks,  and  the  natural  situa- 
tion which  they  are  in  with  respect  to  each  other. 

The  lower  rank  of  mankind  go  on,  for  the  most  part, 
in  some  tract  of  living,  into  which  they  got  by  direction 
or  example;  and  to  this  their  understanding  and  discourse, 
as  well  as  labour,  are  greatly  confined.  Their  opinions 
of  persons  and  things  they  take  upon  trust.  Their  be- 
haviour has  very  little  in  it  original  or  of  home-growth; 
very  little  which  may  not  be  traced  up  to  the  influence 
of  others,  and  less  which  is  not  capable  of  being  changed 
by  such  influence.  Then  as  God  has  made  plentiful 
provision  for  all  his  creatures,  the  wants  of  all,  even  of 
the  poorest,  might  be  supplied,  so  far  as  it  is  fit  they 
should,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  it.  This  being  the 
condition  of  the  lower  part  of  mankind,  consider  now 
what  influence,  as  well  as  power,  their  superiors  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  over  them.  For  they 
can  instil  instruction,  and  recommend  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  their  example,  and  enforce  it  still  further  with 

♦  Prov.  xiii.  7. 
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favour  and  discouragement  of  various  kinds.  And 
experience  shows,  that  they  do  direct  and  cliange  the 
course  of  the  world  as  they  please.  Not  only  the  civil 
welfare,  but  the  morals  and  religion  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  greatly  depend  upon  them;  much  more  indeed 
than  they  would,  if  the  common  people  were  not  greatly 
wanting  to  their  duty.  All  this  is  evidently  true  of 
superiors  in  general;  superiors  in  riches,  authority,  and 
understanding,  taken  together.  And  need  I  say  how 
much  of  this  whole  superiority  goes  along  with  riches  ? 
It  is  no  small  part  of  it,  which  arises  out  of  riches  them- 
selves. In  all  governments,  particularly  in  our  own,  a 
good  share  of  civil  authority  accompanies  them.  Superior 
natural  understanding  may,  or  may  not:  but  when  it 
does  not,  yet  riches  afford  great  opportunities  for  im- 
provement, and  may  command  information;  which  things 
together  are  equivalent  to  natural  superiority  of  under- 
standing. 

But  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  I  have  been  remind- 
ing you  of  these  advantages  of  riches  in  order  to  beget 
in  you  that  complacency  and  trust  in  them,  which  you 
find  the  Scripture  every  where  warning  you  against. 
No:  the  importance  of  riches,  this  their  power  and 
influence,  affords  the  most  serious  admonition  in  the 
world  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  them.  For  it 
shows,  how  very  blameable  even  their  carelessness  in 
the  use  of  that  power  and  influence  must  be:  since  it 
must  be  blameable  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  what  they  are  thus  careless  about. 

But  it  is  not  only  true,  that  the  rich  have  the  power 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  must  be  highly 
blameable  for  neglecting  to  do  it:  but  it  is  moreover 
true,  that  this  power  is  given  them  by  way  of  trust,  in 
order  to  their  keeping  down  that  vice  and  misery,  with 
which  the  lower  people  would  otherwise  be  quite  over- 
run. For  without  instruction  and  good  influence  they,  of 
course,  grow  rude  and  vicious,  and  I'educe  themselves 
to  the  utmost  distresses;  often  to  very  terrible  ones 
without  deserving  much  blame.  And  to  these  must  be 
added  their  unavoidable  distresses,  which  yet  admit  of 
relief.     This  their  case  plainly  requires,  that  some 
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natural  provision  should  be  made  for  it:  as  the  case  of 
children  does,  who,  if  left  to  their  own  ways,  would 
almost  infallibly  ruin  themselves.  Accordingly  Provi- 
dence has  made  provision  for  this  case  of  the  poor:  not 
only  by  forming  their  minds  pecuharly  apt  to  be  influ- 
enced by  their  superiors,  and  giving  those  superiors 
abilities  to  direct  and  relieve  them ;  but  also  by  putting 
the  latter  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the  former: 
for  this  is  plainly  done,  by  means  of  that  intercourse  of 
various  kinds  between  them,  which  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  is  unavoidably  necessary.  In  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world,  the  manner  in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor 
met  together,  was  in  families.  Rich  men  had  the  poor 
for  their  servants:  not  only  a  few  for  the  offices  about 
their  persons,  and  for  the  care  of  what  we  now  call 
domestic  affairs;  but  great  numbers  also  for  the  keeping 
of  their  cattle,  the  tillage  of  their  fields,  for  working  up 
their  wool  into  furniture  and  vestments  of  necessary- 
use  as  well  as  ornament,  and  for  preparing  them  those 
many  things  at  home,  which  now  pass  through  a  mul- 
titude of  unknown  poor  hands  successively,  and  are  by 
them  prepared,  at  a  distance,  for  the  use  of  the  rich. 
The  instruction  of  these  large  families,  and  the  oversight 
of  their  morals  and  religion,  plainly  belonged  to  the 
heads  of  them.  And  that  obvious  humanity,  which 
every  one  feels,  must  have  induced  them  to  be  kind  to 
all  whom  they  found  under  their  roof,  in  sickness  and  old 
age.  In  this  state  of  the  world,  the  relation  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  could  not  but  be  universally  seen 
and  acknowledged.  Now  indeed  it  is  less  in  sight,  by 
means  of  artificial  methods  of  carrying  on  business, 
which  yet  are  not  blameable.  But  the  relation  still 
subsists,  and  the  obligations  arising  out  of  it;  and  cannot 
but  remain  the  same,  whilst  the  rich  have  the  same  want 
of  the  poor,  and  make  the  same  use  of  them,  though  not 
so  immediately  under  their  eye;  and  whilst  the  instruc- 
tion, and  manners,  and  good  or  bad  state  of  the  poor, 
really  depend  in  so  great  a  degree  upon  the  rich,  as  all 
these  things  evidently  do;  partly  in  their  capacity  of 
magistrates,  but  very  much  also  in  their  private  capacity. 
In  short,  he  who  has  distributed  men  into  these  different 
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ranks,  and  at  the  same  time  united  them  into  one 
society,  in  such  sort  as  men  are  united,  has,  by  this 
constitution  of  things,  formally  put  the  poor  under  the 
superintendency  and  patronage  of  the  rich.  The  rich 
then  are  charged,  by  natural  providence,  as  much  as  by 
revealed  appointment,  with  the  care  of  the  poor:  not  to 
maintain  them  idle;  which,  were  it  possible  they  could 
be  so  maintained,  would  produce  greater  mischiefs  than 
those  which  charity  is  to  prevent;  but  to  take  care,  that 
llicy  maintain  themselves  by  their  labour,  or  in  case 
thcv  cannot,  then  to  relieve  them;  to  restrain  their 
vices,  and  form  their  minds  to  virtue  and  religion.  This 
is  a  trust,  yet  it  is  not  a  burden,  but  a  privilege,  annexed 
to  riches.  And  if  every  one  discharged  his  share  of  the 
trust  faithfully,  whatever  be  his  share  of  it,  the  world 
would  be  quite  another  place  from  what  it  is.  But  that 
cannot  be,  till  covetousnoss,  debauchery,  and  every  vice, 
be  unknown  among  the  rich.  Then,  and  not  before, 
will  the  manners  of  the  poor  be,  in  all  respects,  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  their  distresses  find  the  full  relief, 
which  they  ought  to  find.  And,  as  far  as  things  of  this 
sort  can  be  calculated,  in  proportion  to  the  right  beha- 
viour of  persons  whom  God  has  placed  in  the  former  of 
these  ranks,  will  be  the  right  behaviour  and  good  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  cast  into  the  latter.  Every  one  of 
ability  then  is  to  be  persuaded  to  do  somewhat  towards 
this,  keeping  up  a  sense  of  virtue  and  religion  among 
the  poor,  and  relieving  their  wants;  each  as  much  as  he 
can  be  persuaded  to.  Since  the  generality  will  not  part 
with  their  vices,  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  they 
would  bethink  themselves,  and  do  what  good  they  are 
able,  so  far  only  as  is  consistent  with  them.  A  vicious 
rich  man  cannot  pass  through  life  without  doing  an 
incredible  deal  of  mischief,  were  it  only  by  his  example 
and  influence;  besides  neglecting  the  most  important 
obligations,  which  arise  from  his  superior  fortune.  Yet 
still,  the  fewer  of  them  he  neglects,  and  the  less  mischief 
he  does,  the  less  share  of  the  vices  and  miseries  of  his 
inferiors  will  lie  at  his  door:  the  less  will  be  his  guilt 
and  punishment.  But  conscientious  persons  of  this 
rank  must  revolve  again  and  again  in  their  minds,  how 
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great  the  trust  is,  which  God. has  annexed  to  it.  They 
must  each  of  them  consider  impartiahy,  what  is  his  own 
particular  sliare  of  that  trust;  which  is  determined  by  his 
situation,  character,  and  fortune  together:  and  then  set 
hin)seh"  to  be  as  useful  as  he  can  in  those  particular  ways, 
vvhi(;li  he  finds  thus  marked  out  for  him.  This  is  exactly 
the  precept  of  St  Peter:  As  every  man  hath  received  the 
(jiji,  even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another,  as  good 
stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.*  And  as  rich 
men,  by  a  right  direction  of  their  greater  capacity,  may 
entitle  themselves  to  a  greater  reward;  so  by  a  wrong 
direction  of  it,  or  even  by  great  negligence,  they  may 
become  partakers  of  other  mens  sins,\  and  chargeable 
■with  other  men's  miseries.  For  if  there  be  at  all  any 
measures  of  proportion,  any  sort  of  regularity  and  order 
in  the  administration  of  things,  it  is  self-evident,  that  unto 
whomsover  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required: 
and  to  whom  much  is  committed,  of  him  shall  more  be 
demanded  4 

But  still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  every  man's 
behaviour  is  his  own  concern,  for  every  one  must  give 
account  of  his  own  works;  and  that  the  lower  people  are 
very  greatly  to  blame  in  yielding  to  any  ill  influence, 
particularly  following  the  ill  example  of  their  superiors ; 
though  these  are  more  to  blame  in  setting  them  such  an 
example.  For,  as  our  Lord  declares,  in  the  words 
immediately  preceding  those  just  mentioned,  that  servant 
which  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself, 
neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things 
worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.^  Vice 
is  itself  of  ill  desert,  and  therefore  shall  be  punished  in 
all ;  though  its  ill  desert  is  greater  or  less,  and  so  shall 
be  its  punishment,  in  proportion  to  men's  knowledge  of 
God  and  religion  :  but  it  is  in  the  most  literal  sense  true, 
that  he  who  knew  not  his  Lord's  will,  and  committed  things 
worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten,  though  with  few  stripes. 
For  it  being  the  discernment,  that  such  and  such  actions 
are  evil,  which  renders  them  vicious  in  him  who  does 
them,  ignorance  of  other  things,  though  it  may  lessen, 

•  1  Pet.  Iv.  10.     1 1  Tim.  v.  22.      J  Luke  xll.  48.      J  Luke  xii,  47, 48. 
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yet  it  cannot  remit  the  punishment  of  such  actions  in  a 
just  administration,  because  it  cannot  destroy  the  guilt  of 
them  :  much  less  can  corrupt  deference  and  regard  to  the 
example  of  superiors  in  matters  of  plain  duty  and  sin 
have  this  effect.  Indeed  the  lowest  people  know  very 
tvell,  that  such  ill  example  affords  no  reason  why  they 
should  do  ill;  but  they  hope  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  them, 
and  thus  deceive  themselves  to  their  ruin :  which  is  a 
forcible  reason  why  their  superiors  should  not  lay  this 
snare  in  their  way. 

All  this  approves  itself  to  our  natural  understanding ; 
though  it  is  by  means  of  Christianity  chiefly,  that  it  is 
thus  enforced  upon  our  consciences.  And  Christianity, 
as  it  is  more  than  a  dispensation  of  goodness,  in  the 
general  notion  of  goodness,  even  a  dispensation  of 
forgiveness,  of  mercy  and  favour  on  God's  part,  does  in 
a  peculiar  manner  heighten  our  obligations  to  charity 
among  ourselves.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
towards  us, — that  he  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins.  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to 
love  one  another*  With  what  unanswerable  force  is  that 
question  of  our  Lord  to  be  applied  to  every  branch  of  this 
duty,  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  compassion  on  thy  fellow ^ 
servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee?\  And  can  there  be 
a  stronger  inducement  to  endeavour  the  reformation  of 
the  world,  and  bringing  it  to  a  sense  of  virtue  and  religion, 
than  the  assurance  given  us,  that  he  which  converteth  a 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  and,  in  like  manner,  he 
also  who  preventeth  a  person's  being  corrupted,  by  taking 
care  of  his  education,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins?t 

These  things  lead  us  to  the  following  observations  on 
the  several  charities,  which  are  the  occasion  of  these 
annual  solemnities. 

1.  What  we  have  to  bestow  in  charity  being  a  trust, 
we  cannot  discharge  it  faithfully,  without  taking  some 
care  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  some  degree,  that  we  bestow 
it  upon  the  proper  objects  of  charity.  One  hears  persons 
complaining,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  who  are 
such;  yet  often  seeming  to  forget,  that  this  is  a  reason 
•  I  John  Iv.  9. 10, 11.  t  Malt-  x^iiL  33.  %  Jamea  y.  20. 
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for  using  their  best  endeavours  to  do  it.  And  others 
make  a  custom  of  giving  to  idle  vagabonds :  a  kind  of 
charity,  very  improperly  so  called,  which  one  really 
wonders  people  can  allow  themselves  in ;  merely  to  be 
relieved  from  importunity,  or  at  best  to  gratify  a  false  good 
nature.  For  they  cannot  but  know,  that  it  is,  at  least, 
very  doubtful,  whether  what  they  thus  give  will  not 
immediately  be  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery.  Or 
suppose  it  be  not,  yet  still  they  know,  they  do  a  great 
deal  of  certain  mischief,  by  encouraging  this  shameful 
trade  of  begging  in  the  streets,  and  all  the  disorders 
which  accompany  it.  But  the  charities  towards  which 
I  now  ask  your  assistance,  as  they  are  always  open,  so 
every  one  may  contribute  to  them  with  full  assurance, 
that  he  bestows  upon  proper  objects,  and  in  general  that 
he  does  vastly  more  good,  than  by  equal  sums  given 
separately  to  particular  persons.  For  that  these  charities 
really  have  these  advantages,  has  been  fully  made  out, 
by  some  who  have  gone  before  me  in  the  duty  I  am 
discharging,  and  by  the  reports  annually  published  at 
this  time. 

Here  the  Report  annexed  was  read. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  these  charities,  in  behalf  of  the 
poor;  and  also  on  our  own  behalf,  as  they  give  us  such 
clear  opportunities  of  doing  good.  Indeed  without  them, 
vice  and  misery,  of  which  there  is  still  so  much,  would 
abound  so  much  more  in  this  populous  city,  as  to  render 
it  scarce  an  habitable  place. 

2.  Amongst  the  peculiar  advantages  of  public  charities 
above  private  ones,  is  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  they  are 
examples  of  great  influence.  They  serve  for  perpetual 
memorials  of  what  I  have  been  observing,  of  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the 
duties  which  arise  out  of  it.  They  are  standing  admoni  - 
tions to  all  within  sight  or  hearing  of  them,  to  go  and  do 
likewise*  Educating  poor  children  in  virtue  and  religion, 
relieving  the  sick,  and  correcting  off'enders  in  order  to 
their  amendment,  are,  in  themselves,  some  of  the  very 
best  of  good  works.  These  charities  would  indeed  be 
the  glory  of  your  city,  though  their  influence  were 

•  Luke  X.  37. 
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confined  to  it.  But  important  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
their  importance  still  increases,  by  their  being  examples 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation;  which,  in  process  of  time,  of 
course  copies  after  the  metropolis.  It  has  indeed  already 
imitated  every  one  of  these  charities;  for  of  late,  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  of  them,  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  wounded,  have  been  established;  some  within 
your  sight,  others  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  You 
will  give  me  leave  to  mention  particularly  that*  in  its 
second  trading  city;  which  is  conducted  with  such 
disinterested  fidelity  and  prudence,  as  I  dare  venture  to 
compare  with  yours.  Again,  there  are  particular  persons 
very  blameably  unactive  and  careless,  yet  not  without 
good  dispositions,  who,  by  these  charities,  are  reminded 
of  their  duty,  and  provoked  to  love  and  to  good  works."^ 
And  let  me  add,  though  one  is  sorry  any  should  want  so 
slight  a  reason  for  contributing  to  the  most  excellent 
designs,  yet  if  any  are  supposed  to  do  so  merely  of  course, 
because  they  see  others  do  it,  still  they  help  to  support 
these  monuments  of  charity,  which  are  a  continued 
admonition  to  the  rich,  and  relief  to  the  poor:  and  herein 
all  good  men  rejoice,  as  St  Paul  speaks  of  himself  in  a 
like  case,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.X 

3.  As  all  human  schemes  admit  of  improvement,  all 
public  charities,  methinks,  should  be  considered  as 
standing  open  to  proposals  for  it ;  that  the  whole  plan  of 
them,  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  brought  to  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  is  possible.  Now  it  should  seem,  that  employing 
some  share  of  the  children's  time  in  easy  labour,  suitable 
to  their  age,  which  is  done  in  some  of  our  charity  schools, 
might  be  done  in  most  others  of  them,  with  very  good 
effect;  as  it  is  in  all  those  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom. 
Then  as  the  only  purposes  of  punishments  less  than 

*  As  it  is  of  very  particular  benffit  to  thosp,  who  oiigflit  always  to  he  looked  upon 
with  particular  f:ivoiu-  by  lis,  I  mean  our  si  aiiicn  ;  so  likcAvise  it  is  of  v<  ry  •  xteii'.ive 
bfiicfii  to  tlic  l.irgp  tracts  of  couutry  west  ami  nortti  of  it.  Then  tlie  inpdiciiiiil  waters 
near  the  city  render  it  a  still  more  proper  situalioii  for  an  infii  inary.  And  so  likewise 
does  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Batli  hospital.  For  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  some 
poor  objects  Will  be  sent  thither  in  hopes  of  relief  froui  tlie  Bath  waters,  whose  case 
may  afterwards  be  found  to  require  the  assistance  of  pliysic  or  surgery:  and  on  the 
otiier  hand,  that  soidc  may  be  sent  10  our  infirmary  for  lielp  from  ih(;se  arts,  whose 
case  may  l)e  found  to  require  the  Balh  waters.  So  that  if  I  nm  not  greatly  partial, 
the  BriNlol  infirmary  as  much  deserves  I'licouragement  as  any  charitable  foimdation  in 
the  kingdom.  f  Heb.  x.  a  I.  t  Phil.  i.  18. 
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capital  are  to  reform  the  offenders  themselves,  and  warn 
the  innocent  by  their  example,  every  thing  which  should 
contribute  to  make  this  kind  of  punishments  answer  these 
purposes  better  than  it  does,  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. And  whether  it  be  not  a  thing  practicable,  and 
what  would  contribute  somewhat  towards  it,  to  exclude 
utterly  all  sorts  of  revel-mirth  from  places  where  offenders 
are  confined,  to  separate  the  young  from  the  old,  and 
force  them  both,  in  solitude,  with  labour  and  low  diet,  to 
make  the  experiment,  how  far  their  natural  strength  of 
mind  can  support  them  under  guilt  and  shame  and 
poverty;  this  may  deserve  consideration.  Then  again, 
some  religious  instruction  particularly  adapted  to  their 
condition  would  as  properly  accompany  those  punishments 
which  are  intended  to  reform,  as  it  does  capital  ones. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  be  understood  to  discourage  the 
provision  which  is  made  for  it  in  this  latter  case:  I 
heartily  wish  it  were  better  than  it  is ;  especially  since  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  as  the  state  of  religion  is  at  present 
among  us,  that  some  condemned  malefactors  may  have 
never  had  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  enforced  upon  their 
consciences.  But  since  it  must  be  acknowledged  of 
greater  consequence,  in  a  religious  as  well  as  civil  respect, 
how  persons  live,  than  how  they  die;  it  cannot  but  be 
even  more  incumbent  on  us  to  endeavour,  in  all  ways,  to 
reclaim  those  offenders  who  are  to  return  again  into  the 
world,  than  those  who  are  to  be  removed  out  of  it:  and 
the  only  effectual  means  of  reclaiming  them,  is  to  instil 
into  them  a  principle  of  religion.  If  persons  of  authority 
and  influence  would  take  things  of  this  and  a  like  kind 
under  their  consideration,  they  might  perhaps  still 
improve  those  charities ;  which  are  already,  I  truly  believe, 
under  a  better  management  than  any  other  of  so  large  a 
compass  in  the  world.  But, 

4.  With  regard  to  the  two  particular  branches  of  them 
last  mentioned,  I  would  observe,  that  our  laws  and  whole 
constitution,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  go  more  upon  sup- 
position of  an  equality  amongst  mankind,  than  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  other  countries.  Now  this 
plainly  requires  that  more  particular  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  education  of  the  lower  people  here,  than  in 
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places,  where  they  are  born  slaves  of  power,  and  to  be 
made  slaves  of  superstition.  It  is,  I  suppose,  acknowledged, 
that  they  have  greater  liberty  here,  than  they  have  any 
where  else  in  the  world.  But  unless  care  be  taken  for 
giving  them  some  inward  principle,  to  prevent  their  abus- 
ing this  greater  liberty  which  is  their  birthright,  can  we 
expect  it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  them?  or  will  they  not 
in  all  probability  become  more  dissolute,  or  more  wild 
and  extravagant,  whatever  wrong  turn  they  happen  to 
take,  than  people  of  the  same  rank  in  other  countries? 

5.  Let  me  again  remind  you  of  the  additional  reason, 
Avhich  persons  of  fortune  have  to  take  particular  care  of 
their  whole  behaviour,  that  it  be  in  all  respects  good  and 
exemplary,  upon  account  of  the  influence  which  it  will 
have  upon  the  manners  of  their  inferiors.  And  pray 
observe  how  strictly  this  is  connected  with  the  occasion 
of  our  present  meeting;  how  much  your  good  behaviour 
in  private  life  will  contribute  to  promote  the  good  design 
of  all  these  charities ;  and  how  much  the  contrary  would 
tend  to  defeat  it,  and  even  to  produce  the  evils  which 
they  are  intended  to  prevent  or  to  remedy.  Whatever 
care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  these  poor  children  at 
school,  there  is  always  danger  of  their  being  corrupted^ 
when  they  come  from  it.  And  this  danger  is  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  wickedness  of  the  age  they  are 
to  pass  through.  But  if,  upon  their  coming  abroad  into 
the  world,  they  find  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion 
recommended  by  the  example  of  their  superiors,  and  vice 
and  irreligion  really  discountenanced,  this  will  confirm 
them  in  the  good  principles  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  and  give  the  best  ground  to  hope  they  will 
never  depart  from  them.  And  the  like  is  to  be  said  of 
offenders,  who  may  have  had  a  sense  of  virtue  and 
religion  wrought  in  them,  under  the  discipline  of  labour 
and  confinement.  Again ;  dissolute  and  debauched 
persons  of  fortune  greatly  increase  the  general  corruption 
of  manners;  and  this  is  what  increases  want  and  misery 
of  all  kinds.  So  that  they  may  contribute  largely  to  any 
or  all  of  these  charities,  and  yet  undo  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  mischief  which  they  do,  by  their  example,  as 
well  as  in  other  ways.     But  still  tliis  mischief  which  they 
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do,  suppose  by  their  example,  is  an  additional  reasoir 
■why  they  should  contribute  to  them;  even  in  justice  to 
particular  persons,  in  whose  ruin  they  may  have  an 
unknown  share  of  guilt;  or  however  injustice  to  society 
in  general;  for  which  they  will  deserve  commendation, 
how  blameable  soever  they  are  for  the  other.  And 
indeed  amidst  the  dark  prospect  before  us,  from  that 
profligateness  of  manners,  and  scorn  of  religion,  which 
so  generally  abound,  this  good  spirit  of  charity  to  the 
poor  discovering  itself  in  so  great  a  degree,  upon  these 
occasions,  and  likewise  in  the  late  necessitous  time, 
even  amongst  persons  far  from  being  blameless  in  other 
respects ;  this  cannot  but  afford  hopes,  that  we  are  not 
given  over  by  Providence,  and  also  that  they  themselves 
will  at  length  consider,  and  not  go  on  contributing,  by 
the  example  of  their  vices,  to  the  introduction  of  that 
distress,  which  they  so  commendably  relieve  by  their 
liberalitv. 

To  conclude:  Let  our  charity  towards  men  be  exalted 
into  piety  towards  God,  from  the  serious  consideration, 
that  we  are  all  his  creatures;  a  consideration  which 
enforces  that  duty  upon  our  consciences,  as  we  have  any 
regard  to  him.  This  kind  of  adjuration,  and  a  most 
solemn  one  it  is,  one  often  hears  profaned  by  a  very 
unworthy  sort  of  people,  Avhen  they  ask  relief  for  God's 
sake.  But  surely  the  principle  itself,  which  contains  in 
it  every  thing  great,  and  just,  and  good,  is  grievously 
forgotten  among  us.  To  relieve  the  poor ybr  God's  sake, 
is  to  do  it  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  to 
his  will,  and  his  example,  who  is  the  Author  and  Gover- 
nor of  it;  and  in  thankful  remembrance,  that  all  we 
have  is  from  his  bounty.  It  is  to  do  it  in  his  behalf,  and 
as  to  him.  For  he  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth 
unto  the  Lord:*  and  our  Saviour  has  declared,  that  he 
will  take  as  given  to  himself,  what  is  given  in  a  well- 
chosen  charity .t  Lastly,  it  is  to  do  it  under  a  sense  of 
the  account  which  will  be  required  of  what  is  committed 
to  our  trust,  when  the  rich  and  poor,  who  meet  here  upon 
terms  of  so  great  inequahty,  shall  meet  hereafter  upon  a 
level,  before  him  who  is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 

*  Prov.  xix.  17.  t  Matt.  xxv.  40. 
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SERMON  III. 

PKEACHED  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  IN  THE  ABBEY-CHURCH  OF  WESTi- 
MINSTER,  ON  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1740-41,  BEING  THE  DAY  APPOINTED  TO 
BE  OBSERVED  AS  THE  DAY  OF  THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  KING  CHARLES  1. 

■And  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousJiess,  but  as  the 
servants  of  God. — 1  Peter  ii.  IG. 

A  HISTORY  SO  full  of  important  and  interesting  events  as 
that  which  this  day  recalls  annually  to  our  thoughts, 
cannot  but  afford  them  very  different  subjects  for  their 
most  serious  and  useful  employment.  But  there  seems 
none  which  it  more  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  than 
that  of  hypocrisy,  as  it  sets  before  us  so  many  examples 
of  it;  or  which  will  yield  us  more  practical  instruction, 
as  these  examples  so  forcibly  admonish  us,  not  only  to 
be  upon  our  guard  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  this 
vice  in  others,  but  also  to  watch  over  our  own  hearts, 
against  every  thing  of  the  like  kind  in  ourselves:  for 
hypocrisy,  in  the  moral  and  religious  consideration  of 
things,  is  of  much  larger  extent  than  every  one  may 
imagine. 

In  common  language,  which  is  formed  upon  the  com- 
mon intercourses  amongst  men,  hypocrisy  signifies  little 
more  than  their  pretending  what  they  really  do  not 
mean,  in  order  to  delude  one  another.  But  in  Scripture, 
which  treats  chiefly  of  our  behaviour  towards  God  and 
our  own  consciences,  it  signifies,  not  only  the  endeavour 
to  delude  our  fellow  creatures,  but  likewise  insincerity 
towards  him,  and  towards  ourselves.  And  therefore, 
according  to  the  whole  analogy  of  Scripture  language, 
to  use  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness  *  must  be  under- 

*  The  hypocrisy  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  in  Matt.  xvi.  at 
the  beginning,  and  in  Luke  xii.  54,  is  determinately  this,  that  their  vicious  passions 
blinded  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  discerning  the  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  mission; 
though  no  more  understanding  was  necessary  to  discern  it,  than  what  they  had^  and 
made  use  of  in  common  matters.  Here  they  are  called  hypocrites  merely  upon 
account  of  their  insincerity  towards  God  and  their  own  consciences,  and  not  at  all 
upon  account  of  any  insincerity  towards  men.  This  last  indeed  is  included  in  tliat 
general  hypocrisy,  which,  throughout  the  gospels,  is  represented  as  their  distinguished 
cliaracter ;  but  the  former  is  as  much  included.  For  they  were  not  men,  who,  without 
any  belief  at  all  of  religion,  put  on  the  appearance  of  it  only  in  order  to  deceive  the 
vorid :  OB  ihe  contrary,  they  believed  their  religion,  and  were  zealous  in  it.  But  thei* 
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stood  to  mean,  not  only  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
others,  by  indulging  wayward  passions,  or  carrying  on 
indirect  designs,  under  pretences  of  it;  but  also  excusing 
and  palliating  such  things  to  ourselves;  serving  ourselves 
•of  such  pretences  to  quiet  our  own  minds  in  any  thing 
which  is  wrong. 

Liberty  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
most  part,  signifies,  being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
the  ceremonial  law;  or  of  sin  and  the  devil,  which  St 
Paul  calls  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.* 
This  last  is  a  progressive  state:  and  the  perfection  of  it, 
•whether  attainable  in  this  world  or  not,  consists  in  that 
ferfecl  love,f  which  St  John  speaks  of;  and  which,  as  it 
implies  an  entire  coincidence  of  our  wills  with  the  will 
of  God,  must  be  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  freedom,  in 
the  most  literal  and  proper  sense.  But  whatever  St 
Peter  distinctly  meant  by  this  word,  liberty,  the  text  gives 
occasion  to  consider  any  kind  of  it,  which  is  liable  to  the 
abuse  he  here  warns  us  against.  However,  it  appears 
that  he  meant  to  comprehend  that  liberty,  were  it  more 

religion,  which  thry  believed,  and  were  zealous  in,  was  in  its  nature  hypocritical : 
for  it  was  tlie  form,  not  tlie  rcjility;  it  allowed  them  in  immoral  practices;  and 
indeed  was  itself  in  some  respects  inmionil,  as  they  indulged  llieir  pride  and  uncha- 
ritablenessuniler  tlie  notion  of  ztal  for  it.  See  Jer.  ix.  6,  PsJilra  Ixxviii.  36.  Job  iii.  19. 
and  Matt.  xv.  7 — 14.  and  xxiii.  13,  10,  19,  21,  26.  where  hypocrite  and  lliiul  are  used 
promiscuously.  Again,  the  Scripture  speiiks  of  the  dectit/itlness  of  sin;  and  its 
deceiving  tho.se  who  are  guilty  of  it:  Heh  iii.  13.  Eph.  iv.  2Z.  Rom.  vii.  11.  of  men's 
acting  as  if  they  could  deceive  and  mock  dod:  Is.  xxix.  15.  Acts  v.  3.  Gal.  vi.  7.  of 
tlieir  blinding  their  own  eyes :  Matt,  iii.  15.  Acts  xxviii.  27.  and  deceiving  themselves; 
which  is  qiiite  a  different  thing  from  b«  ing  deceived.  I  Cor.  iii.  18.  I  John  i.  8. 
Galatians  vi.  3.  James  i.  22,  26.  Many  more  coincident  passages  might  be  men- 
tioned :  but  I  will  add  only  one.  In  2  i  liess.  ii.  it  is  Ibreiold  that  by  means  of  some 
force,  some  energy  of  delusion,  men  should  believe  the  lie  which  is  there  treated  of: 
tliis  force  of  delusion  is  not  any  thing  without  them,  but  somewhat  within  them,  whicli 
it  is  expressly  said  they  should  bring  upon  themselves,  by  not  receiving  the  love  of  the 
truth,  but  having  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  Answiring  to  all  this  is  that  very 
remarkable  pi.ssage  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.  Luke  xi.  34,  35.  and  that  admoai 
lion  repeated  four.een  times  in  tlie  New  Teslanient  ;  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear.  And  the  ground  of  this  wliole  manner  of  anisidering  things;  for  it  is  not 
to  he  spoken  of  as  only  a  peculiar  kind  of  phi-aseolo<;y,  but  is  a  most  accur.ite  ant! 
strictly  just  nianner  of  considering  characters  and  morHl  conduct ;  the  ground  of  it 
I  say,  is,  that  when  pers<ms  will  not  be  influenced  by  such  evidence  in  religion  as 
thi  y  act  ni'oii  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  or  wiien  their  notions  of  religion  (and  I 
might  add  of  virtue)  are  in  any  sort  reconcilealile  with  what  is  vicious,  it  is  some 
fai.iiy  negligence  or  prejudice  which  tiius  deludes  them  ;  in  very  different  ways, 
perha[»s,  ai  d  v<  ry  different  degrees.  But  when  any  one  is  tlius  deluded  through  his 
own  fault,  ill  wl.atever  way  i.r  degree  it  is,  he  deliules  himself  And  this  is  as  pro- 
perly hypocrisy  towards  himseir.  iis  deluding  the  world  is  hypocrisy  towards  the 
world;  and  Jie  who  is  guilty  of  it  acts  as  if  lie  could  deceive  and  mock  God;  and 
Uu  refore  is  an  hypoci-ite  towards  him,  iii  as  strict  and  literil  a  sense  as  the  nature  uf 
the  subject  will  admiL 

•  Rom.  viii.  21.  +  1  John  iv.  1& 
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or  less,  which  they  to  whom  he  was  wnting  enjoyed  under 
civil  government:  for  of  civil  government  he  is  speaking 
just  before  and  afterwards:  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the 
king,  as  supreme;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  him.  For  so  is  the  icill  of  God,  that  with  v)ell- 
doing,  of  which  dutiful  behaviour  towards  authority  is  a 
very  material  instance,  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  foolish  men:*  as  free,  perhaps  in  distinction  from  the 
servile  state,  of  which  he  speaks  afterwards,  and  not 
using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,}  of  any 
thing  wrong,  for  so  the  word  signifies;  and  therefore 
comprehends  petulance,  affection  of  popularity,  with  any 
other  like  frivolous  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  more 
hateful  and  dangerous  passions,  such  as  malice,  or  am- 
bition; for  all  of  which  liberty  may  equally  be  used  as  a 
cloak.  The  apostle  adds,  but  as  the  servants  of  God:  as 
free — but  as  his  servants,  who  requires  dutiful  submission 
to  every  ordinance  of  man,  to  magistracy;  and  to  whom 
we  are  accountable  for  our  manner  of  using  the  liberty 
we  enjoy  under  it;  as  well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  our 
behaviour.  Not  using  your  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  malici- 
ousness, but  as  the  servants  of  God. 

Here  are  three  things  offered  to  our  consideration: 
First,  A  general  supposition,  that  what  is  wrong  cannot 
be  avowed  in  its  proper  colours,  but  stands  in  need  of 
some  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  it:  Secondly,  A  particular 
one,  that  there  is  danger,  some  singular  danger,  of  liberty's 
being  made  use  of  for  this  purpose:  Lastly,  An  admoni- 
tion not  to  make  this  ill  use  of  our  liberty,  but  to  use  it 
as  the  servants  of  God. 

I.  Here  is  a  general  supposition,  that  what  is  wrong 
cannot  be  avowed  in  its  proper  colours,  but  stands  in 
need  of  some  cloak  to  be  thrown  over  it.  God  has 
constituted  our  nature,  and  the  nature  of  society,  after 
such  a  manner,  that  generally  speaking,  men  cannot 
encourage  or  support  themselves  in  wickedness  upon  the 
foot  of  there  being  no  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
or  by  a  direct  avowal  of  wrong;  but  by  disguising  it,  and 
endeavouring  to  spread  over  it  some  colours  of  right, 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  13—15.  t  Ver.  16. 
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And  they  do  this  in  every  capacity  and  every  respect, 
in  which  there  is  a  right  or  a  wrong.  They  do  it,  not 
only  as  social  creatures  under  civil  government,  but  also 
as  moral  agents  under  the  government  of  God ;  in  one 
case  to  make  a  proper  figure  in  the  world,  and  delude 
their  fellow  creatures;  in  the  other  to  keep  peace  within 
themselves,  and  delude  their  own  consciences.  And  the 
delusion  in  both  cases  being  voluntary,  is,  in  Scripture, 
called  by  one  name,  and  spoken  against  in  the  same 
manner:  though  doubtless  they  are  much  more  explicit 
with  themselves,  and  more  distinctly  conscious  of  what 
they  are  about,  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  all  governments  are  virtuous 
ones,  prohibiting  treachery,  injustice,  cruelty:  and  the 
law  of  reputation  enforces  those  civil  laws,  by  rendering 
these  vices  everywhere  infamous,  and  the  contrary 
virtues  honourable  and  of  good  report.  Thus  far  the 
constitution  of  society  is  visibly  moral:  and  hence  it  is, 
that  men  cannot  live  in  it  without  taking  care  to  cover 
those  vices  when  they  have  them,  and  make  some 
profession  of  the  opposite  virtues,  fidelity,  justice,  kind 
regard  to  others,  when  they  have  them  not:  but  espe- 
cially is  this  necessary  in  order  to  disguise  and  colour 
over  indirect  purposes,  which  require  the  concurrence 
of  several  persons. 

Now  all  false  pretences  of  this  kind  are  to  be  called 
hypocritical,  as  being  contrary  to  simplicity;  though  not 
always  designed,  properly  speaking,  to  beget  a  false 
belief.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  often 
made  without  any  formal  intention  to  have  them  be- 
lieved, or  to  have  it  thought  that  there  is  any  reality 
under  these  pretences.  Many  examples  occur  of  verbal 
professions  of  fidelity,  justice,  public  regards,  in  cases 
where  there  could  be  no  imagination  of  their  being 
believed.  And  what  other  account  can  be  given  ot 
these  merely  verbal  professions,  but  that  they  were 
thought  the  proper  language  for  the  public  ear;  and 
made  in  business  for  the  very  same  kind  of  reasons  as 
civility  is  kept  up  in  conversation  ? 

These  false  professions  of  virtue,  which  men  have,  in 
all  ages,  found  it  necessary  to  make  their  appearance 
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with  abrGad,  must  have  been  originally  taken  up  in 
order  to  deceive  in  the  proper  sense:  then  they  became 
habitual,  and  often  intended  merely  by  way  of  form: 
yet  often  still,  to  serve  their  original  purpose  of 
deceiving. 

There  is  doubtless  amongst  mankind  a  great  deal  of 
this  hypocrisy  towards  each  other:  but  not  so  much  as 
may  sometimes  be  supposed.  For  part  which  has,  at 
first  sight,  this  appearance,  is  in  reality  that  other 
hypocrisy  before  mentioned;  that  self-deceit,  of  which 
the  Scripture  so  remarkably  takes  notice.  There  are 
indeed  persons  who  live  without  God  in  the  world:  *  and 
some  appear  so  hardened  as  to  keep  no  measures  with 
themselves.  But  as  very  ill  men  may  have  a  real  and 
strong  sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  proportion  as  this 
is  the  case  with  any,  they  cannot  be  easy  within 
themselves  but  by  deluding  their  consciences.  And 
though  they  should,  in  great  measure,  get  over  their 
religion,  yet  this  will  not  do.  For  as  long  as  they  carry 
about  with  them  any  such  sense  of  things,  as  makes 
them  condemn  what  is  wrong  in  others,  they  could  not 
but  condemn  the  same  in  themselves,  and  dislike  and 
be  disgusted  with  their  own  character  and  conduct,  it 
they  would  consider  them  distinctly,  and  in  a  full  light. 
But  this  sometimes  they  carelessly  neglect  to  do,  and 
sometimes  carefully  avoid  doing.  And  as  the  integrity 
of  the  upright  guides  him,\  guides  even  a  man's  judgment 
so  wickedness  may  distort  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  that 
he  may  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  put  darkness  for 
light,  and  light  for  darkness  ;X  and  think  wickedly,  that 
God  is  such  an  one  as  himself^  Even  the  better  sort  of 
men  are,  in  some  degree,  liable  to  disguise  and  palliate 
their  failings  to  themselves:  but  perhaps  there  are  few 
men  who  go  on  calmly  in  a  course  of  very  bad  things, 
without  somewhat  of  the  kind  now  described  in  a  very 
high  degree.  They  try  appearances  upon  themselves  as 
well  as  upon  the  world,  and  with  at  least  as  much 
success ;  and  choose  to  manage  so  as  to  make  their  own 
minds  easy  with  their  faults,  which  can  scarce  be  without 
management,  rather  than  to  mend  them. 

•  Eph.  ii.  V^.         t  Prov.  xi.  3.  %  Isa.  v.  20.         ^  Psalm  1.  21. 
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But  whether  from  men's  deluding  themselves,  or  from 
their  intending  to  delude  the  world,  it  is  evident  scarce 
any  thing  wrong  in  public  has  ever  been  accomplished, 
or  even  attempted,  but  under  false  colours:  either  by 
pretending  one  thing,  which  was  right,  to  be  designed, 
when  it  was  really  another  thing,  which  was  wrong;  or 
if  that  which  was  wrong  was  avowed,  by  endeavouring 
to  give  it  some  appearance  of  right.  For  tyranny,  and 
faction  so  friendly  to  it,  and  which  is  indeed  tyranny  out 
of  power,  and  unjust  wars,  and  persecution,  by  which 
the  earth  has  been  laid  waste ;  all  this  has  all  along  been 
carried  on  with  pretences  of  truth,  right,  general  good. 
So  it  is,  men  cannot  find  in  their  heart  to  join  in  such 
things,  without  such  honest  words  to  be  the  bond  of  the 
union,  though  they  know  among  themselves,  that  they 
are  only  words,  and  often  though  they  know,  that  every 
body  else  knows  it  too. 

These  observations  might  be  exemplified  by  numerous 
instances  in  the  history  which  led  to  them:  and  without 
them  it  is  impossible  to  understand  in  any  sort  the 
general  character  of  the  chief  actors  in  it,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  black  design  of  subverting  the  constitution 
of  their  country.  This  they  completed  with  the  most 
enormous  act  of  mere  power,  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of 
God  and  man,  and  in  express  contradiction  to  the  real 
design  and  public  votes  of  that  assembly,  whose 
commission,  they  professed,  was  their  only  warrant  for 
any  thing  they  did  throughout  the  whole  rebellion.  Yet 
with  unheard-of  hypocrisy  towards  men,  towards  God 
and  their  own  consciences,  for  without  such  a  complica- 
tion of  it  their  conduct  is  inexplicable ;  even  this  action, 
which  so  little  admitted  of  any  cloak,  was,  we  know, 
contrived  and  carried  into  execution,  under  pretences  of 
authority,  religion,  liberty,  and  by  profaning  the  forms 
of  justice  in  an  arraignment  and  trial,  like  to  what  is 
used  in  regular  legal  procedures.  No  age  indeed  can 
show  an  example  of  hypocrisy  parallel  to  this.  But  the 
history  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  will  show,  what  has 
been  really  going  forward  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to 
be  very  different  from  what  has  been  always  pretended; 
and  that  virtue  has  been  every  where  professed  much 
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more  than  it  has  been  any  where  practised;  nor  could 
societ)',  from  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution,  subsist 
without  some  general  pubHc  profession  of  it.  Thus  the 
face  and  appearance  which  the  world  has  in  all  times  put 
on,  for  the  ease  and  ornament  of  life,  and  in  pursuit  of 
further  ends,  is  the  justest  satire  upon  what  has  in  all 
times  been  carrying  on  under  it :  and  ill  men  are  destined, 
by  the  condition  of  their  being  as  social  creatures,  always 
to  bear  about  with  them,  and,  in  different  degrees,  to 
profess,  that  law  of  virtue,  by  which  they  shall  finally  be 
judged  and  condemned. 

II.  As  fair  pretences,  of  one  sort  or  other,  have  thus 
always  been  made  use  of  by  mankind  to  colour  over 
indirect  and  wrong  designs  from  the  world,  and  to  palliate 
and  excuse  them  to  their  own  minds;  liberty,  in  common 
with  all  other  good  things,  is  liable  to  be  made  this  use  of, 
and  is  also  liable  to  it  in  a  way  more  peculiar  to  itself: 
which  was  the  second  thing  to  be  considered. 

In  the  history  which  this  day  refers  us  to,  we  find  our 
constitution,  in  Church  and  State,  destroyed  under 
pretences,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  securing  liberty, 
and  carrying  it  to  a  greater  height.  The  destruction  of 
the  former  was  with  zeal  of  such  a  kind,  as  would  not 
have  been  warrantable,  though  it  had  been  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  heathenism.  And  the  confusions,  the 
persecuting  spirit,  and  incredible  fanaticism,  which  grew 
up  upon  its  ruins,  cannot  but  teach  sober-minded  men  to 
reverence  so  mild  and  reasonable  an  establishment,  now 
it  is  restored;  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity,  and 
keeping  up  a  sense  of  it  amongst  us,  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  guide  of  the  ignorant;  nay  were  it  only  for 
guarding  religion  from  such  extravagances:  especially 
as  these  important  purposes  are  served  by  it  without  being 
hard  in  the  least  upon  any. 

And  the  concurrent  course  of  things,  which  brought 
on  the  ruin  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  what  followed 
upon  it,  are  no  less  instructive.  The  opposition,  by  legal 
and  parliamentary  methods,  to  prerogatives  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  was  doubtless  formed  u])on  the  justest 
fears  in  behalf  of  it.  But  new  distrusts  arose:  new 
causes  were  given  for  them :  these  were  most  unreasonably 
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aggravated.  The  better  part  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
more  violent:  and  the  better  part  themselves  seem  to 
have  insisted  upon  impracticable  securities  against  that 
one  danger  to  liberty,  of  which  they  had  too  great  cause 
to  be  apprehensive;  and  wonderfully  overlooked  all 
dangers  to  it,  which  yet  were,  and  ever  will  be,  many  and 
great.  Thus  they  joined  in  the  current  measures,  till 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  stop  the  mischiefs,  to  which, 
with  too  much  distrust  on  one  side,  and  too  little  on  the 
other,  they  had  contributed.  Never  was  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  Wise  Man's  observation,  that 
the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water* 
For  this  opposition,  thus  begun,  surely  without  intent  of 
proceeding  to  violence ;  yet,  as  it  went  on,  like  an  over- 
flowing stream  in  its  progress,  it  collected  all  sort  of 
impurities,  and  grew  more  outrageous  as  it  grew  more 
corrupted ;  till  at  length  it  bore  down  every  thing  good 
before  it.  This  naturally  brought  on  arbitrary  power  in 
one  shape,  which  was  odious  to  every  body,  and  which 
could  not  be  accommodated  to  the  forms  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and  put  us  in  the  utmost  danger  of  having  it  entailed 
upon  us  under  another,  which  might.  For  at  the  king's 
return,  such  was  the  just  indignation  of  the  public  at 
what  it  had  seen,  and  fear  of  feeling  again  what  it  had 
felt,  from  the  popular  side;  such  the  depression  and 
compliance,  not  only  of  the  more  guilty,  but  also  of  those, 
who  with  better  meaning  had  gone  on  with  them;  and  a 
great  deal  too  far  many  of  this  character  had  gone;  and 
such  the  undistinguishing  distrust  the  people  had  of 
them  all,  that  the  chief  security  of  our  liberties  seems  to 
have  been,  their  not  being  attempted  at  that  time. 

But  though  persons  contributed  to  all  this  mischief 
and  danger  with  different  degrees  of  guilt,  none  could 
contribute  to  them  with  innocence,  who  at  all  kneiiv' 
what  they  were  about.  Indeed  the  destruction  of  a  free 
constitution  of  government,  though  men  see  or  fancy 
many  defects  in  it,  and  whatever  they  design  or  pretend, 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of  without  horror.  For  the  de- 
sign is  in  itself  unjust,  since  it  is  romantic  to  suppose  it 
legal:  it  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  the  most  wicked 
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means;  nor  accomplished  but  with  the  present  ruin  of 
liberty,  religious  as  well  as  civil ;  for  it  must  be  the  ruin 
of  its'  present  security.  Whereas  the  restoration  of  it 
must  depend  upon  a  thousand  future  contingencies,  the 
integrity,  understanding,  power  of  the  persons,  into 
whose  hands  anarchy  and  confusion  should  throw  things ; 
and  who  they  will  be,  the  history  before  us  may  surely 
serve  to  show,  no  human  foresight  can  determine  ;  even 
though  such  a  terrible  crisis  were  to  happen  in  an  age, 
not  distinguished  for  the  want  of  principle  and  public 
spirit,  and  when  nothing  particular  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  abroad.  It  would  be  partiality  to  say,  that 
no  constitution  of  government  can  possibly  be  imagined 
more  perfect  than  our  own.  And  ingenuous  youth  may 
be  warmed  with  the  idea  of  one,  against  which  nothing 
can  be  objected.  But  it  is  the  strongest  objection  against 
attempting  to  put  in  practice  the  most  perfect  theory,  that 
it  is  impracticable,  or  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted. 
And  whoever  will  thoroughly  consider,  in  what  degree 
mankiftd  are  really  influenced  by  reason,  and  in  what 
degree  by  custom,  may,  I  think,  be  convinced,  that  the 
state  of  human  aff'airs  does  not  even  admit  of  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  mischief  of  setting  things  afloat;  and  the 
danger  of  parting  with  those  securities  of  liberty,  which 
arise  from  regulations  of  long  prescription  and  ancient 
usage;  especially  at  a  time  when  the  directors  are  so 
very  numerous,  and  the  obedient  so  few.  Reasonable 
men  therefore  will  look  upon  the  general  plan  of  our 
constitution,  transmitted  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as 
sacred;  and  content  themselves  with  calmly  doing  what 
their  station  requires,  towards  rectifying  the  particular 
things  which  they  think  amiss,  and  supplying  the  parti- 
cular things  which  they  think  deficient  in  it,  so  far  as  is 
practicable  without  endangering  the  whole. 

But  liberty  is  in  many  other  dangers  from  itself,  be- 
sides those  which  arise  from  formed  designs  of  destroying 
it,  under  hypocritical  pretences,  or  romantic  schemes  of 
restoring  it  upon  a  more  perfect  plan.  It  is  particularly 
liable  to  become  excessive,  and  to  degenerate  insensibly 
into  licentiousness;  in  the  same  manner  as  liberality, 
for  example,  is   apt  to  degenerate  into  extravagance. 
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And  as  men  cloak  their  extravagance  to  themselves 
under  the  notion  of  liberality,  and  to  the  world  under 
the  name  of  it,  so  licentiousness  passes  under  the  name 
and  notion  of  liberty.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is,  in  some  respects  or  other,  a  very  peculiar 
contrariety  between  those  vices  which  consist  in  excess, 
and  the  virtues  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  the  excess, 
and  the  resemblance,  and  whose  names  they  affect  to 
bear;  the  excess  of  any  thing  being  always  to  its  hurt, 
and  tending  to  its  destruction.  In  this  manner  licen- 
tiousness is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  present  infringement 
upon  liberty,  and  dangerous  to  it  for  the  future.  Yet  it 
is  treated  by  many  persons  with  peculiar  indulgence 
under  this  very  notion,  as  being  an  excess  of  liberty. 
And  an  excess  of  liberty  it  is  to  the  licentious  them- 
selves :  but  what  is  it  to  those  who  suffer  by  them,  and 
who  do  not  think,  that  amends  is  at  all  made  them  by 
having  it  left  in  their  power  to  retaliate  safely  ?  When 
by  popular  insurrections,  or  defamatory  libels,  or  in  any 
like  way,  the  needy  and  the  turbulent  securely  injure 
quiet  people  in  their  fortune  or  good  name,  so  far  quiet 
people  are  no  more  free  than  if  a  single  tyrant  used  them 
thus.  A  particular  man  may  be  licentious  without  being 
less  free:  but  a  community  cannot;  since  the  licentious- 
ness of  one  will  unavoidably  break  in  upon  the  liberty 
of  another.  Civil  liberty,  the  liberty  of  a  community,  is 
a  severe  and  a  restrained  thing ;  implies  in  the  notion  of 
it,  authority,  settled  subordinations,  subjection,  and  obe- 
dience ;  and  is  altogether  as  much  hurt  by  too  little  of 
this  kind,  as  by  too  much  of  it.  And  the  love  of  liberty, 
when  it  is  indeed  the  love  of  liberty,  which  carries  us  to 
withstand  tyranny,  will  as  much  carry  us  to  reverence 
authority,  and  support  it ;  for  this  most  obvious  reason, 
that  one  is  as  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  liberty,  as 
the  other  is  destructive  of  it.  And  therefore  the  love  o£ 
liberty,  which  does  not  produce  this  effect ;  the  love  ot 
liberty,  which  is  not  a  real  principle  of  dutiful  behaviour 
towards  authority  ;  is  as  hypocritical,  as  the  religion 
which  is  not  productive  of  a  good  life.  Licentiousness 
is,  in  truth,  such  an  excess  of  liberty  as  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  tyranny.    For  what  is  the  difference  between 
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them,  but  that  one  is  lawless  power  exercised  under  pre- 
tence of  authority,  or  by  persons  invested  with  it ;  the 
other  lawless  power  exercised  under  pretence  of  liberty, 
or  without  any  pretence  at  all  ?  A  people  then  must 
always  be  less  free  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  licen- 
tious ;  licentiousness  being  not  only  different  from  liberty, 
but  directly  contrary  to  it;  a  direct  breach  upon  it. 

It  is  moreover  of  a  growing  nature;  and  of  speedy 
growth  too;  and,  with  the  culture  which  it  has  amongst 
us,  needs  no  great  length  of  time  to  get  to  such  a  height 
as  no  legal  government  will  be  able  to  restrain,  or  sub- 
sist under:  which  is  the  condition  the  historian  describes 
in  saying,  they  could  neither  bear  their  vices,  nor  the 
remedies  of  them.*  I  said  legal  government:  for,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  be- 
coming savages.  Had  licentiousness  finished  its  work, 
and  destroyed  our  constitution,  power  would  not  be 
wanting,  from  one  quarter  or  another,  sufficient  to  sub- 
due us,  and  keep  us  in  subjection.  But  government,  as 
distinguished  from  mere  power,  free  government,  neces- 
sarily implies  reverence  in  the  subjects  of  it,  for  autho- 
rity, or  power  regulated  by  laws;  and  an  habit  of  submis- 
sion to  the  subordinations  in  civil  life,  throughout  its 
several  ranks  :  nor  is  a  people  capable  of  liberty  without 
somewhat  of  this  kind.  But  it  must  be  observed,  and 
less  surely  cannot  be  observed,  this  reverence  and  sub- 
mission will  at  best  be  very  precarious,  if  it  be  not 
founded  upon  a  sense  of  authority  being  God's  ordin- 
ance, and  the  subordinations  in  life  a  providential  ap- 
pointment of  things.  Now  let  it  be  considered,  for  surely 
it  is  not  duly  considered,  what  is  really  the  short  amount 
of  those  representations,  which  persons  of  superior  rank 
give,  and  encourage  to  be  given  of  each  other,  and  which 
are  spread  over  the  nation?  Is  it  not  somewhat,  in 
itself,  and  in  its  circumstances,  beyond  any  thing  in  any 
other  age  or  country  of  the  world  ?  And  what  effect 
must  the  continuance  of  this  extravagant  licentiousness 
in  them,  not  to  mention  other  kinds  of  it,  have  upon  the 
people  in  those  respects  just  mentioned?  Must  it  not 
necessarily  tend  to  wear  out  of  their  minds  all  reverence 
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for  authority,  and  respect  for  superiors  of  every  sort  f 
and,  joined  with  the  irrehgious  principles  we  find  so  in- 
dustriously propagated,  to  introduce  a  total  profligateness 
amongst  them  ;  since,  let  them  be  as  bad  as  they  will, 
it  is  scarce  possible  they  can  be  so  bad  as  they  are  in- 
structed they  may  be,  or  worse  than  they  are  told  their 
superiors  are?  And  is  there  no  danger  that  all  this,  ta 
mention  only  one  supposable  course  of  it,  may  raise 
somewhat  like  that  levelling  spirit,  upon  atheistical  prin- 
ciples, which,  in  the  last  age,  prevailed  upon  enthusiastic 
ones?  not  to  speak  of  the  possibility,  that  different  sorts 
of  people  may  unite  in  it  upon  these  contrary  principles. 
And  may  not  this  spirit,  together  with  a  concurrence  of 
ill  humours,  and  of  persons  who  hope  to  find  their  ac- 
count in  confusion,  soon  prevail  to  such  a  degree,  as  will 
require  more  of  the  good  old  principles  of  loyalty  and  of 
religion  to  withstand  it,  than  appear  to  be  left  amongst  us? 

What  legal  remedies  can  be  provided  against  these 
mischiefs,  or  whether  any  at  all,  are  considerations  the 
farthest  from  my  thoughts.  No  government  can  be 
free,  which  is  not  administered  by  general  stated  laws: 
and  these  cannot  comprehend  every  case,  which  wants 
to  be  provided  against;  nor  can  new  ones  be  made  for 
every  particular  case,  as  it  arises:  and  more  particular 
laws,  as  well  as  more  general  ones,  admit  of  infinite 
evasions:  and  legal  government  forbids  any  but  legal 
methods  of  redress;  which  cannot  but  be  liable  to  the 
same  sort  of  imperfections:  besides  the  additional  one 
of  delay;  and  whilst  redress  is  delayed,  however  un- 
avoidably, wrong  subsists.  Then  there  are  very  bad 
things,  which  human  authority  can  scarce  provide 
against  at  all,  but  by  methods  dangerous  to  liberty;  nor 
fully,  but  by  such  as  would  be  fatal  to  it.  These  things 
show,  that  liberty,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  absolutely 
requires,  and  even  supposes,  that  people  be  able  tO' 
govern  themselves  in  those  respects  in  which  they  are 
free;  otherwise  their  wickedness  will  be  in  proportioi. 
to  their  liberty,  and  this  greatest  of  blessings  will  become 
a  curse. 

III.  These  things  show  likewise,  that  there  is  but 
one  adequate  remedy  to  the  forementioned  evils,  even 
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that  which  the  apostle  prescribes  in  the  last  words  of 
the  text,  to  consider  ourselves  as  the  servants  of  God, 
who  enjoins  dutiful  submission  to  civil  authority,  as  his 
ordinance;  and  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for  the  use 
we  make  of  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy  under  it.  Since 
men  cannot  live  out  of  society,  nor  in  it  without  govern- 
ment, government  is  plainly  a  divine  appointment;  and 
consequently  submission  to  it,  a  most  evident  duty  of 
the  law  of  nature.  And  we  all  know  in  how  forcible  a 
manner  it  is  put  upon  our  consciences  in  Scripture. 
Nor  can  this  obligation  be  denied  formally  upon  any 
principles,  but  such  as  subvert  all  other  obligations. 
Yet  many  amongst  us  seem  not  to  consider  it  as  any 
obligation  at  all.  This  doubtless  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  dissoluteness  and  corruption  of  manners:  but 
I  think  it  is  partly  owing  to  their  having  reduced  it  to 
nothing  in  theory.  Whereas  this  obligation  ought  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  foot  with  all  other  general  ones, 
which  are  not  absolute  and  without  exception :  and  our 
submission  is  due  in  all  cases  but  those,  which  we  really 
discern  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  And  they 
who  are  perpetually  displaying  the  exceptions,  though 
they  do  not  indeed  contradict  the  meaning  of  any  parti- 
cular texts  of  Scripture,  which  surely  intended  to  make 
no  alteration  in  men's  civil  rights;  yet  they  go  against 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture.  For  the  Scripture, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  commands  submission; 
supposing  men  apt  enough  of  themselves  to  make  the 
exceptions,  and  not  to  need  being  continually  reminded 
of  them.  Now  if  we  are  really  under  any  obligations  of 
duty  at  all  to  magistrates,  honour  and  respect,  in  our 
behaviour  towards  them,  must  doubtless  be  their  due. 
And  they  who  refuse  to  pay  them  this  small  and  easy 
regard,  who  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities,* 
should  seriously  ask  themselves,  what  restrains  them 
from  any  other  instance  whatever  of  undutifulness.^ 
And  if  it  be  principle,  why  not  from  this  ?  Indeed  free 
government  supposes,  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  may  be 
inquired  into,  and  spoken  of  with  freedom.  Yet  surely 
this  should  be  done  with  decency,  for  the  sake  of  liberty^ 
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itself ;  for  its  honour  and  its  security.  But  be  it  done 
as  it  will,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  from  libelling,  and 
endeavouring  lo  vilify  the  persons  of  such  as  are  in 
authority.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  an  instance,  in  which 
a  serious  man  could  calmly  satisfy  himself  in  doing  this 
It  is  in  no  case  necessary,  and  in  every  case  of  very 
pernicious  tendency.  But  the  immorality  of  it  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  integrity  and  superior  rank  of  the 
persons  thus  treated.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest 
degree  immoral,  when  it  extends  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rity in  the  person  of  a  prince,  from  whom  our  liberties 
are  in  no  imaginable  danger,  whatever  they  may  be 
from  ourselves ;  and  whose  mild  and  strictly  legal 
government  could  not  but  make  any  virtuous  people 
happy. 

A  free  government,  which  the  good  providence  of 
God  has  preserved  to  us  through  innumerable  dangers, 
is  an  invaluable  blessing.  And  our  ingratitude  to  him 
in  abusing  of  it  must  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  blessing,  and  the  providential  deliverances 
by  which  it  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Yet  the  crime  of 
abusing  this  blessing  receives  further  aggravation  from 
hence,  that  such  abuse  always  is  to  the  reproach,  and 
tends  to  the  ruin  of  it.  The  abuse  of  liberty  has  directly 
overturned  many  free  governments,  as  well  as  our  own, 
on  the  popular  side;  and  has,  in  various  ways,  contributed 
to  the  ruin  of  many,  which  have  been  overturned  on  the 
side  of  authority.  Heavy  therefore  must  be  their  guilt, 
who  shall  be  found  to  have  given  such  advantages  against 
it,  as  well  as  theirs  who  have  taken  them. 

Lastly,  The  consideration,  that  we  are  the  servants  of 
God,  reminds  us,  that  we  are  accountable  to  him  for  our 
behaviour  in  those  respects,  in  which  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  human  authority;  and  is  the  strongest 
enforcement  of  sincerity,  as  all  things  are  naked  and  open 
wito  the  eyes  of  him  with  ichom  we  have  to  do.*  Artificial 
behaviour  might  perhaps  avail  much  towards  quieting 
our  consciences,  and  making  our  part  good  in  the  short 
competitions  of  this  world:  but  what  will  it  avail  us 
considered  as  under  the  government  of  God?  Under 
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his  government,  there  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  deaths 
where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves*  He 
has  indeed  instituted  civil  government  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
fraise,  the  apostle  does  not  say  the  rewarding,  but,  for 
the  praise  of  tliem  that  do  well.f  Yet  as  the  worst  answer 
these  ends  in  some  measure,  the  best  can  do  it  very 
imperfectly.  Civil  government  can  by  no  means  take 
cognizance  of  every  work,  which  is  good  or  evil ;  many 
things  are  done  in  secret;  the  authors  unknown  to  it, 
and  often  the  things  themselves:  then  it  cannot  so  much 
consider  actions,  under  the  view  of  their  being  morally 
good,  or  evil,  as  under  the  view  of  their  being  mischievous, 
or  beneficial  to  society:  nor  can  it  in  any  wise  execute 
judgment  in  rewarding  what  is  good,  as  it  can,  and  ought, 
and  does,  in  punishing  what  is  evil.  But  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.X 


SERMON  IV. 

PREACHED  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST-CHURCH,  LONDON,  OX 
THURSDAY,  MAY  B,  1745,  BEING  THE  TIME  OF  THE  YEARLY  MEETING 
OF  THE  CHILDREN  EDUCATED  IN  THE  CHARITY-SCHOOLS  IN  AND  ABOUT 
THE  CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he.  should  (jo .-  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it. — Prov.  xxii.  6. 

Human  creatures,  from  the  constitution  of  their  nature 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  cannot 
tut  acquire  habits  during  their  childhood,  by  the  impres- 
sions which  are  given  them,  and  their  own  customary 
actions.  And  long  before  they  arrive  at  mature  age, 
these  habits  form  a  general  settled  character.  And  the 
observation  of  the  text,  that  the  most  early  habits  are 
usually  the  most  lasting,  is  likewise  every  one's  observa- 
tion. Now  whenever  children  are  left  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  guides  and  companions  which  they  choose,  or 
by  hazard  light  upon,  we  find  by  experience,  that  the  first 
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impressions  they  take,  and  course  of  action  they  get  into, 
are  very  bad ;  and  so  consequently  must  be  their  habits, 
and  character,  and  future  behaviour.  Thus  if  they  are 
not  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  they  will 
certainly  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  not  go; 
and  in  all  probability  will  persevere  in  it,  and  become 
miserable  themselves,  and  mischievous  to  society:  which, 
in  event,  is  worse,  upon  account  of  both,  than  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  perish  in  their  infancy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ingenuous  docility  of  children  before 
they  have  been  deceived,  their  distrust  of  themselves, 
and  natural  deference  to  grown  people,  whom  they  find 
here  settled  in  a  world  w^here  they  themselves  are 
strangers ;  and  to  whom  they  have  recourse  for  advice,  as 
readily  as  for  protection ;  which  deference  is  still  greater 
towards  those  who  are  placed  over  them:  these  things 
give  the  justest  grounds  to  expect  that  they  may  receive 
such  impressions,  and  be  influenced  to  such  a  course  of 
behaviour,  as  will  produce  lasting  good  habits;  and, 
together  with  the  dangers  before  mentioned,  are  as  truly 
a  natural  demand  upon  us  to  train  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  as  their  bodily  wants  are  a  demand  to 
provide  ther.i  bodily  nourishment.  Brute  creatures  are 
appointed  to  do  no  more  than  this  last  for  their  offspring, 
nature  forming  them  by  instincts  to  the  particular 
manner  of  life  appointed  them;  from  which  they  never 
deviate.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  of  men, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  considering  communities  collec- 
tively, every  successive  generation  is  left,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Providence,  to  be  formed  by  the  preceding 
one;  and  becomes  good  or  bad,  though  not  without  its 
own  merit  or  demerit,  as  this  trust  is  discharged  or 
■\4olated,  chiefly  in  the  management  of  youth. 

We  ought,  doubtless,  to  instruct  and  admonish  grown 
persons;  to  restrain  them  from  what  is  evil,  and 
encourage  them  in  what  is  good,  as  we  are  able:  but 
this  care  of  youth,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of 
the  parental  affection,  I  say,  this  care  of  youth,  which  is 
the  general  notion  of  education,  becomes  a  distinct 
subject,  and  a  distinct  duty,  from  the  particular  danger 
of  their  ruin,  if  left  to  themselves,  and  the  particular 
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reason  we  have  to  expect  they  will  do  well,  if  due  care 
be  taken  of  them.  And  from  hence  it  follows,  that 
children  have  as  much  right  to  some  proper  education, 
as, to  have  their  lives  preserved;  and  that  when  this  is 
not  given  them  by  their  parents,  the  care  of  it  devolves 
upon  all  persons,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all,  who  are 
capable  of  contributing  to  it,  and  whose  help  is  wanted. 

These  trite,  but  most  important  things,  implied  indeed 
in  the  text,  being  thus  premised  as  briefly  as  I  could 
express  them,  I  proceed  to  consider  distinctly  the 
general  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  education  is  there 
laid  before- us:  which  will  further  show  its  extent,  and 
further  obviate  the  idle  objections  which  have  been 
made  against  it.  And  all  this  together  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  consider  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  schools 
for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  in  what  light  the 
objections  against  them  are  to  be  regarded. 

Solomon  might  probably  intend  the  text  for  a  parti- 
cular admonition  to  educate  children  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  respective  ranks,  and  future  employ- 
ments: but  certainly  he  intended  it  for  a  general 
admonition  to  educate  them  in  virtue  and  religion,  and 
good  conduct  of  themselves  in  their  temporal  concerns. 
And  all  this  together,  in  which  they  are  to  be  educated, 
he  calls  the  way  they  should  go,  i.  e.  he  mentions  it  not 
as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  practice.  And  con- 
formably to  this  description  of  the  things  in  which 
children  are  to  be  educated,  he  describes  education 
itself:  for  he  calls  it  training  them  up;  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  merely  teaching  them  some  truths, 
necessary  to  be  known  or  believed.  It  is  endeavouring 
to  form  such  truths  into  practical  principles  in  the  mind, 
so  as  to  render  them  of  habitual  good  influence  upon  the 
temper  and  actions,  in  all  the  various  occurrences  of 
life.  And  this  is  not  done  by  bare  instruction;  but  by 
that,  together  with  admonishing  them  frequently  as 
occasion  offers;  restraining  them  from  what  is  evil,  and 
exercising  them  in  what  is  good.  Thus  the  precept  of 
the  apostle  concerning  this  matter  is,  to  bring  up  children 
in  tlie  nurture  and  admonition  of  tJie  Lord;*  as  it  were 
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by  way  of  distinction  from  acquainting  them  merely  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  you  would  with  any 
common  theory.  Though  education  were  nothing  more 
than  informing  children  of  some  truths  of  importance  to 
them,  relating  to  religion  and  common  life,  yet  there 
would  be  great  reason  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  frivolous 
objections  concerning  the  danger  of  giving  them  preju- 
dices. But  when  we  consider  that  such  information 
itself  is  really  the  least  part  of  it;  and  that  it  consists  in 
endeavouring  to  put  them  into  right  dispositions  of  mind, 
and  right  habits  of  living,  in  every  relation  and  every 
capacity;  this  consideration  shows  such  objections  to  be 
quite  absurd:  since  it  shows  them  to  be  objections 
against  doing  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the 
natural  opportunity  of  our  doing  it,  childhood  and  youth; 
and  which  is  indeed,  properly  speaking,  our  only  one. 
For  when  they  are  grown  up  to  maturity,  they  are  out 
of  our  hands,  and  must  be  left  to  themselves.  The 
natural  authority  on  one  side  ceases,  and  the  deference 
on  the  other.  God  forbid,  that  it  should  be  impossible 
for  men  to  recollect  themselves,  and  reform  at  an 
advanced  age :  but  it  is  in  no  sort  in  the  power  of  others 
to  gain  upon  them;  to  turn  them  away  from  what  is 
wrong,  and  enforce  upon  them  what  is  right,  at  that 
season  of  their  lives,  in  the  manner  we  might  have  done 
in  their  childhood. 

Doubtless  religion  requires  instruction,  for  it  is  founded 
in  knowledge  and  belief  of  some  truths.  And  so  is 
common  prudence  in  the  management  of  our  temporal 
affairs.  Yet  neither  of  them  consist  in  the  knowledge 
or  belief  even  of  these  fundamental  truths;  but  in  our 
being  brought  by  such  knowledge  or  belief  to  a  corre- 
spondent temper  and  behaviour.  Religion,  as  it  stood 
under  the  Old  Testament,  is  perpetually  styled  the  fear 
of  God:  under  the  New,  faith  in  Christ.  But  as  that 
fear  of  God  does  not  signify  literally  being  afraid  of  him, 
but  having  a  good  heart,  and  leading  a  good  life,  in 
consequence  of  such  fear;  so  this  faith  in  Christ  does 
not  signify  literally  believing  in  him  in  the  sense  that 
word  is  used  in  common  language,  but  becoming  his 
real  disciples,  in  consequence  of  such  belief. 
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Our  religion  being  then  thus  practical,  consisting  in  a 
frame  of  mind  and  course  of  behaviour,  suitable  to  the 
dispensation  we  are  under,  and  which  will  bring  us  to  our 
final  good;  children  ought,  by  education,  to  be  habituated 
to  this  course  of  behaviour,  and  formed  into  this  frame 
of  mind.  And  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  if  no 
care  be  taken  to  do  it,  they  will  grow  up  in  a  direct 
contrary  behaviour,  and  be  hardened  in  direct  contrary 
habits.  They  will  more  and  more  corrupt  themselves, 
and  spoil  their  proper  nature.  They  will  alienate  them- 
selves further  from  God;  and  not  only  neglect,  but 
trample  under  foot,  the  means  which  he  in  his  infinite 
mercy  has  appointed  for  our  recovery.  And  upon  the 
whole,  the  same  reasons,  which  show,  that  they  ought  to 
be  instructed  and  exercised  in  what  will  render  them  useful 
to  society,  secure  them  from  the  present  evils  they  are  in 
danger  of  incurring,  and  procure  them  that  satisfaction 
which  lies  within  the  reach  of  human  prudence;  show 
likewise,  that  they  ought  to  be  instructed  and  exercised 
in  what  is  suitable  to  the  highest  relations  in  which  we 
stand,  and  the  most  important  capacity  in  which  we  can 
be  considered;  in  that  temper  of  mind  and  course  of 
behaviour,  which  will  secure  them  from  their  chief  evil, 
and  bring  them  to  their  chief  good.  Besides  that  religion 
is  the  principal  security  of  men's  acting  a  right  part  in 
society,  and  even  in  respect  to  their  own  temporal 
happiness,  all  things  duly  considered. 

It  is  true  indeed,  children  may  be  taught  superstition, 
under  the  notion  of  religion;  and  it  is  true  also,  that, 
under  the  notion  of  prudence,  they  may  be  educated  in 
great  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of  real  interest  and  good, 
respecting  the  present  world.  But  this  is  no  more  a 
reason  for  not  educating  them  according  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  than  our  knowing  how  very  liable  we  all 
are  to  err  in  other  cases,  is  a  reason  why  we  should  not, 
in  those  other  cases,  act  according  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment. 

It  being  then  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  children 
should  be  thus  educated,  the  providing  schools  to  give 
this  education  to  such  of  them  as  would  not  otherwise 
have  it,  has  the  appearance,  at  least  at  first  sight,  oi 
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deserving  a  place  amongst  the  very  best  of  good  works. 
One  would  be  backward,  methinks,  in  entertaining 
prejudices  against  it;  and  very  forward,  if  one  had  any, 
to  lay  them  aside,  upon  being  shown  that  they  weva 
groundless.  Let  us  consider  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 
For  though  this  will  lead  us  some  little  compass,  yet  I 
choose  to  do  it;  and  the  rather,  because  there  are  people 
who  speak  of  charity-schools  as  a  new  invented  scheme, 
and  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  with  I  know  not  what 
suspicion.  Whereas  it  will  appear,  that  the  scheme  of 
charity-schools,  even  the  part  of  it  which  is  most  looked 
upon  in  this  light,  teaching  the  children  letters  and 
accounts,  is  no  otherwise  new,  than  as  the  occasion  for  it 
is  so. 

Formerly  not  only  the  education  of  poor  children,  but 
also  their  maintenance,  with  that  of  the  other  poor,  were 
left  to  voluntary  charities.  But  great  changes  of  different 
sorts  happening  over  the  nation,  and  charity  becoming 
more  cold,  or  the  poor  more  numerous,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  some  legal  provision  for  them.  This 
might,  much  more  properly  than  charity-schools,  be  called 
a  new  scheme.  For,  without  question,  the  education  of  poor 
children  was  all  along  taken  care  of  by  voluntary  charities, 
more  or  less:  but  obliging  us  by  law  to  maintain  the  poor, 
was  new  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Yet,  because 
a  change  of  circumstances  made  it  necessary,  its  novelty 
was  no  reason  against  it.  Now  in  that  legal  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  poor  children  must 
doubtless  have  had  a  part  in  common  with  grown  people. 
But  this  could  never  be  sufficient  for  children,  because 
their  case  always  requires  more  than  mere  maintenance  ; 
it  requires  that  they  be  educated  in  some  proper  manner. 
Wherever  there  are  poor  who  want  to  be  maintained  by 
charity^  there  must  be  poor  children  who,  besides  this, 
want  to  be  educated  by  charity.  And  whenever 
there  began  to  be  need  of  legal  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  there  must  immediately  have 
been  need  also  of  some  particular  legal  provision 
in  behalf  of  poor  children  for  their  education;  this 
not  being  included  in  what  we  call  their  maintenance. 
And  many  whose  parents  are  able  to  maintain  them, 
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and  do  so,  may  yet  be  utterly  neglected  as  to  their 
'  education.  But  possibly  it  might  not  at  first  be  attended 
to,  that  the  case  of  poor  children  was  thus  a  case  by 
itself,  which  required  its  own  particular  provision.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  appear,  to  the  generality,  so  urgent  a 
one  as  the  want  of  food  and  raiment.  And  it  might  be 
necessary,  that  a  burden  so  entirely  new  as  that  of  a 
poor-tax  was  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  should  be  as 
light  as  possible.  Thus  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor 
was  first  settled;  without  any  particular  consideration  of 
that  additional  want  in  the  case  of  children;  as  it  still 
remains,  with  scarce  any  alteration  in  this  respect.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  the  poor  still  increased,  or  charity  still 
lessened,  many  poor  children  were  left  exposed,  not  to 
perish  for  want  of  food,  but  to  grow  up  in  society,  and 
learn  every  thing  that  is  evil  and  nothing  that  is  good  in 
it;  and  when  they  were  grown  up,  greatly  at  a  loss  in 
what  honest  way  to  provide  for  themselves,  if  they 
could  be  supposed  inclined  to  it.  And  larger  numbers, 
whose  case  was  not  so  bad  as  this,  yet  wea*e  very  far 
from  having  due  care  taken  of  their  education.  And 
the  evil  went  on  increasing,  till  it  was  grown  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  compass  of  separate 
charities  to  remedy.  At  length  some  excellent  persons, 
who  were  united  in  a  Society*  for  carrying  on  almost 
every  good  work,  took  into  consideration  the  neglected 
case  I  have  been  representing;  and  first  of  all,  as  I 
understand  it,  set  up  charity-schools;  or  however  pro- 
moted them,  as  far  as  their  abilities  and  influence  could 
extend.  Their  design  was  not  in  any  sort  to  remove 
poor  children  out  of  the  rank  in  which  they  were  born, 
tjut,  keeping  them  in  it,  to  give  them  the  assistance 
which  their  circumstances  plainly  called  for;  by  educating 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  civil  life; 
and  likewise  making  some  sort  of  provision  for  their 
maintenance:  under  which  last  I  include  clothing  them, 
giving  them  such  learning,  if  it  is  to  be  called  by  that 
name,  as  may  qualify  them  for  some  common  employ- 
ment, and  placing  them  out  to  it  as  they  grow  up. 
These  two  general  designs  coincide  in  many  respects, 
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and  cannot  be  separated.  For  teaching  the  children  to 
read,  though  I  have  ranked  it  under  the  latter,  equally 
belongs  to  both:  and  without  some  advantages  of  the 
latter  sort,  poor  people  would  not  send  their  children  to 
our  charity-schools:  nor  could  the  poorest  of  all  be 
admitted  into  any  schools,  without  some  charitable  pro- 
vision of  clothing.  And  care  is  taken,  that  it  be  such 
as  cannot  but  be  a  restraint  upon  the  children.  And  if 
this,  or  any  part  of  their  education,  gives  them  any  little 
vanity,  as  has  been  poorly  objected,  whilst  they  are 
children,  it  is  scarce  possible  but  that  it  will  have  even 
a  quite  contrary  effect  when  they  are. grown  up,  and 
ever  after  remind  them  of  their  rank.  Yet  still  we  find 
it  is  apprehended  that  what  they  here  learn  may  set  them 
above  it. 

But  why  should  people  be  so  extremely  apprehensive 
of  the  danger,  that  poor  persons  will  make  a  perverse 
use  of  every  the  least  advantage,  even  the  being  able  to 
read,  whilst  they  do  not  appear  at  all  apprehensive  of 
the  like  danger  for  themselves  or  their  own  children,  in 
respect  of  riches  or  power,  how  much  soever;  though 
the  danger  of  perverting  these  advantages  is  surely 
as  great,  and  the  perversion  itself  of  much  greater  and 
worse  consequence  .^^  And  by  what  odd  reverse  of 
things  has  it  happened,  that  such  as  pretend  to  be 
distinguished  for  the  love  of  liberty  should  be  the  only 
persons  who  plead  for  keeping  down  the  poor,  as  one 
may  speak;  for  keeping  them  more  inferior  in  this 
respect,  and  which  must  be  the  consequence,  in  other 
respects,  than  they  were  in  times  past  ?  For  till  within 
a  century  or  two  all  ranks  were  nearly  upon  a  level  as  to 
the  learning  in  question.  The  art  of  printing  appears  to 
have  been  providentially  reserved  till  these  latter  ages, 
and  then  providentially  brought  into  use,  as  what  was  to 
be  instrumental  for  the  future  in  carrying  on  the  ap- 
pointed course  of  things.  The  alterations  which  this  art 
has  even  already  made  in  the  face  of  the  world  are  not 
inconsiderable.  By  means  of  it,  whether  immediately  or 
-remotely,  the  methods  of  carrying  on  business  are,  in 
several  respects,  improved,  knowledge  Jias  been  mcreasedy* 
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and  some  sort  of  literature  is  become  general.  And  if 
this  be  a  blessing,  we  ought  to  let  the  poor,  in  their 
degree,  share  it  with  us.  The  present  state  of  things 
and  course  of  providence  plainly  leads  us  to  do  so. 

And  if  we  do  not,  it  is  certain,  how  little  soever  it  be 
attended  to,  that  they  will  be  upon  a  greater  disadvantage, 
on  many  accounts,  especially  in  populous  places,  than 
they  were  in  the  dark  ages:  for  they  will  be  more  igno- 
rant, comparatively  with  the  people  about  them,  than 
they  were  then;  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world 
are  now  put  in  a  way  which  requires  that  they  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  letters,  which  was  not  the  case 
then.  And  therefore  to  bring  up  the  poor  in  their  former 
ignorance,  now  this  knowledge  is  so  much  more  common 
and  wanted,  would  be,  not  to  keep  them  in  the  same,  but 
to  put  them  into  a  lower  condition  of  life  than  what  they 
were  in  formerly.  Nor  let  people  of  rank  flatter  them- 
selves, that  ignorance  will  keep  their  inferiors  more 
dutiful  and  in  greater  subjection  to  them:  for  surely 
there  must  be  danger  that  it  will  have  a  contrary  effect 
under  a  free  government  such  as  ours,  and  in  a  dissolute 
age.  Indeed  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  poor,  as 
to  virtue  and  religion,  will  always  be  greatly  influenced, 
aij  they  always  have  been,  by  the  example  of  their  supe- 
riors, if  that  woidd  mend  the  matter.  And  this  influence 
will,  I  suppose,  be  greater,  if  they  are  kept  more  inferior 
than  formerly  in  all  knowledge  and  improvement.  But 
unless  their  superiors  of  the  present  age,  superiors,  I 
mean  of  the  middle,  as  well  as  higher  ranks  in  society, 
are  greater  examples  of  public  spirit,  of  dutiful  submission 
to  authority,  human  and  divine,  of  moderation  in  diver- 
sions, and  proper  care  of  their  families  and  domestic 
affairs;  unless,  I  say,  superiors  of  the  present  age  are 
greater  examples  of  decency,  virtue,  and  religion,  than 
those  of  former  times;  for  what  reason  in  the  world  is 
it  desirable  that  their  example  should  have  this  greater 
influence  over  the  poorP  On  the  contrary,  why  should 
not  the  poor,  by  being  taught  to  read,  be  put  into  a 
capacity  of  making  some  improvement  in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge,  and  confirming  themselves  in  those 
good  principles,  which  will  be  a  great  security  for  their 
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following  the  example  of  their  superiors  if  it  be  good, 
and  some  sort  of  preservative  against  their  following  it  if 
it  be  bad?  And  serious  persons  will  further  observe 
very  singular  reasons  for  this  amongst  us;  from  the 
discontinuance  of  that  religious  intercourse  between 
pastors  and  people  in  private,  which  remain  in  Protes- 
tant churches  abroad,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Rome; 
and  from  our  small  public  care  and  provision  for  keeping 
up  a  sense  of  religion  in  the  lower  rank,  except  by 
distributing  religious  books.  For  in  this  way  they  have 
been  assisted;  and  any  well-disposed  person  may  do 
much  good  amongst  them,  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
since  the  worthy  Society  before  mentioned  has  so  greatly 
lessened  the  price  of  such  books.  But  this  pious  charity 
is  an  additional  reason  why  the  poor  should  be  taught 
to  read,  that  they  may  be  in  a  capacity  of  receiving  the 
benefit  of  it.  Vain  indeed  would  be  the  hope,  that  any 
thing  in  this  world  can  be  fully  secured  from  abuse.  For 
as  it  is  the  general  scheme  of  divine  Providence  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil;  so  the  wickedness  of  men  will,  if  it  be 
possible,  bring  evil  out  of  good.  But  upon  the  whole, 
incapacity  and  ignorance  must  be  favourable  to  error  and 
vice;  and  knowledge  and  improvement  contribute,  in 
due  time,  to  the  destruction  of  impiety  as  well  as  super- 
stition, and  to  the  general  prevalence  of  true  religion. 
But  some  of  these  observations  may  perhaps  be  thought 
too  remote  from  the  present  occasion.  It  is  more 
obviously  to  the  purpose  of  it  to  observe,  that  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts,  are  useful,  and,  whatever  cause  it 
is  owing  to,  would  really  now  be  wanted  in  the  very 
lowest  stations:  and  that  the  trustees  of  our  charity- 
schools  are  fully  convinced  of  the  great  fitness  of  joining 
to  instruction  easy  labour,  of  some  sort  or  other,  as  fast 
as  it  is  practicable;  which  they  have  already  been  able 
to  do  in  some  of  them. 

Then  as  to  placing  out  the  poor  children,  as  soon  as 
they  are  arrived  at  a  fit  age  for  it;  this  must  be  approved 
by  every  one,  as  it  is  putting  them  in  a  way  of  industry 
under  domestic  government,  at  a  time  of  Ufe,  in  some 
respects,  more  dangerous  than  even  childhood.  And  it 
is  a  known  thing,  that  care  is  taken  to  do  it  in  a  m.inner 
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which  does  not  set  them  above  their  rank  :  though  it  is 
not  possible  always  to  do  it  exactly  as  one  would  wish. 
Yet,  I  hope  it  may  be  observed  without  offence,  if  any 
of  them  happen  to  be  of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  or 
of  a  very  distinguished  capacity,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  placing  these  in  employments  adapted  to  their 
particular  cases ;  though  such  as  would  be  very  improper 
for  the  generality. 

But  the  principal  design  of  this  charity  is  to  educate 
poor  children  in  such  a  manner,  as  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  good,  and  useful,  and  contented,  what- 
ever their  particular  station  be.  The  care  of  this  is 
greatly  neglected  by  the  poor:  nor  truly  is  it  more 
regarded  by  the  rich,  considering  what  might  be  expected 
from  them.  And  if  it  were  as  practicable  to  provide 
charity-schools,  which  should  supply  this  shameful 
neglect  in  the  rich,  as  it  is  to  supply  the  like,  though  more 
excusable,  neglect  in  the  poor,  I  should  think  certainly, 
that  both  ought  to  be  done  for  the  same  reasons.  And 
most  people,  I  hope,  will  think  so  too,  if  they  attend  to 
the  thing  I  am  speaking  of ;  which  is  the  moral  and 
religious  part  of  education;  what  is  equally  necessary  for 
all  ranks,  and  grievously  wanting  in  all.  Yet  in  this 
respect  the  poor  must  be  greatly  upon  a  disadvantage, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case;  as  will  appear  to  any  one 
who  will  consider  it. 

For  if  poor  children  are  not  sent  to  school,  several 
years  of  their  childhood  of  course  pass  away  in  idleness 
and  loitering.  This  has  a  tendency  to  give  them  perhaps 
a  feeble  listlessness,  perhaps  a  headstrong  profligateness 
of  mind;  certainly  an  indisposition  to  proper  application 
as  they  grow  up,  and  an  aversion  afterward,  not  only  to 
the  restraints  of  religion,  but  to  those  which  any  par- 
ticular calling,  and  even  the  nature  of  society,  require. 
Whereas  children  kept  to  stated  orders,  and  who  many 
hours  of  the  day  are  in  employment,  are  by  this  means 
habituated  both  to  submit  to  those  who  are  placed  over 
them,  and  to  govern  themselves ;  and  they  are  also  by 
this  means  prepared  for  industry,  in  any  way  of  life  in 
which  they  may  be  placed.  And  all  this  holds  abstracted 
from  the  consideration  of  their  being  taught  te  read ; 
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without  which,  however,  it  will  be  impracticable  to 
employ  their  time:  not  to  repeat  the  unanswerable  rea- 
sons for  it  before  mentioned.  Now  several  poor  people 
cannot,  others  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  their 
children  to  school.  And  let  me  add,  that  such  as  can 
and  are  willing,  yet  if  it  be  very  inconvenient  to  them, 
ought  to  be  eased  of  it,  and  the  burden  of  children  made 
as  light  as  may  be  to  their  poor  parents. 

Consider  next  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of  the 
poor,  who  have  vicious  parents,  are  brought  up,  in  com- 
parison with  other  children  whose  parents  are  of  the 
.■ame  character.    The  children  of  dissolute  men  of  for- 
lutie  may  have  the  happiness  of  not  seeing  much  of  their 
parents.    And  this,  even  though  they  are  educated  at 
home,  is  often  the  case,  by  means  of  a  customary  dis- 
tance between  them,  which  cannot  be  kept  amongst  the 
poor.    Nor  is  it  impossible  that  a  rich  man  of  this 
character,  desiring  to  have  his  children  better  than  him- 
self, may  provide  them  such  an  education  as  may  make 
them  so,  without  his  having  any  restraint  or  trouble  in 
the  matter.    And  the  education  which  children  of  better 
rank  must  have,  for  their  improvement  in  the  common 
accomplishments  belonging  to  it,  is  of  course,  as  yet,  for 
the  most  part,  attended  with  some  sort  of  religious  educa- 
tion.   But  the  poor,  as  they  cannot  provide  persons  to 
educate  their  children;  so,  from  the  way  in  which  they 
live  together  in  poor  families,  a  child  must  be  an  eye 
and  ear  witness  of  the  worst  part  of  his  parents'  talk 
and  behaviour.    And  it  cannot  but  be  expected,  that 
his  own  will  be  formed  upon  it.     For  as  example 
in  general  has  very  great  influence  upon  all  persons, 
especially  children,  the  example  of  their  parents  is 
of  authority  with  them,  when  there  is  nothing  to  balance 
it  on  the  other  side.    Now  take  in  the  supposition,  that, 
these  parents  are  dissolute,  profligate  people;  then,  over 
and  above  giving  their  children  no  sort  of  good  instruction, 
and  a  very  bad  example,  there  are  more  crimes  than  one 
in  which,  it  may  be  feared,  they  will  directly  instruct  and 
encourage  them;  besides  letting  them  ramble  abroad 
wherever  they  will,  by  which,  of  course,  they  learn  the 
very  same  principles  and  manners  they  do  at  home.  And 
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from  all  these  things  together,  such  poor  children  will 
have  their  characters  formed  to  vice,  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  restrain  them  from  it.  They  will  be 
disciplined  and  trained  up  in  it.  This  surely  is  a  case 
which  ought  to  have  some  public  provision  made  for  it. 
If  it  cannot  have  an  adequate  one,  yet  such  a  one  as  it 
can :  unless  it  be  thought  so  rare  as  not  to  deserve  our 
attention.  But  in  reality,  though  there  should  be  no 
more  parents  of  this  character  amongst  the  poor,  in 
proportion,  than  amongst  the  rich,  the  case  which  I  have 
been  putting  will  be  far  from  being  uncommon.  Now 
notwithstanding  the  danger  to  which  the  children  of  such 
(vretched  parents  cannot  but  be  exposed,  from  what  they 
see  at  home;  yet  by  instilling  into  them  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  religion  at  school,  and  placing  them  soon  out 
in  sober  families,  there  is  ground  to  hope  they  may  avoid 
those  ill  courses,  and  escape  that  ruin,  into  which,  without 
this  care,  they  would  almost  certainly  run.  I  need  not 
add  how  much  greater  ground  there  is  to  expect,  that 
those  of  the  children  who  have  religious  parents  will  do 
well.  For  such  parents,  besides  setting  their  children  a 
good  example,  will  likewise  repeat  and  enforce  upon  them 
at  home  the  good  instructions  they  receive  at  school. 

After  all,  we  find  the  world  continues  very  corrupt. 
And  it  would  be  miraculous  indeed,  if  charity-schools 
alone  should  make  it  otherwise:  or  if  they  should 
make  even  all  who  are  brought  up  in  them  proof 
against  its  corruptions.  The  truth  is,  every  method 
that  can  be  made  use  of  to  prevent  or  reform  the  bad 
manners  of  the  age,  will  appear  to  be  of  less  effect,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  occasion  there  is  for  it;  as 
cultivation,  though  the  most  proper  that  can  be,  will 
produce  less  fruit,  or  of  a  worse  sort,  in  a  bad  climate 
than  in  a  good  one.  And  thus  the  character  of  the 
common  people,  with  whom  these  children  are  to  live,  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  business  and  company  when 
they  come  out  into  the  world,  may  more  or  less  defeat 
the  good  effects  of  their  education.  And  so  likewise 
may  the  character  of  men  of  rank,  under  whose  influence 
they  are  to  live.  But  whatever  danger  may  be  appre- 
hended from  either  or  both  of  these,  it  can  be  no  reasoa 
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why  we  should  not  endeavour,  by  the  hkehest  methods 
we  can,  to  better  the  world,  or  keep  it  from  growing  worse. 
The  good  tendency  of  the  method  before  us  is  unques- 
tionable. And  I  think  myself  obliged  to  add,  that 
upon  a  comparison  of  parishes  where  charitj'-schools 
have  been  for  a  considerable  time  established,  with 
neighbouring  ones,  in  like  situations,  which  have  had 
none,  the  good  effects  of  them,  as  I  am  very  credibly 
informed,  are  most  manifest.  Notwithstanding  I  freely 
own,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  necessary 
comparisons  in  this  case,  and  form  a  judgment  upon 
them.  And  a  multitude  of  circumstances  must  come  in 
to  determine,  from  appearances  only,  concerning  the 
positive  good  which  is  produced  by  this  charity,  and  the 
evil  which  is  prevented  by  it;  which  last  is  full  as  material 
as  the  former,  and  can  scarce  be  estimated  at  all.  But 
surelv  there  can  be  no  doubt  whether  it  be  useful  or  not, 
to  educate  children  in  order,  virtue,  and  religion. 

However,  suppose,  which  is  yet  far  from  being  the  case, 
but  suppose  it  should  seem,  that  this  undertaking  did  not 
answer  the  expense  and  trouble  of  it,  in  the  civil  or 
political  way  of  considering  things.  What  is  this  to 
persons  who  profess  to  be  engaged  in  it,  not  only  upon 
mere  civil  views,  but  upon  moral  and  Christian  ones  ? 
We  are  to  do  our  endeavours  to  promote  virtue  and 
religion  amongst  men,  and  leave  the  success  to  God:  the 
designs  of  his  providence  are  answered  by  these  endea- 
vours, whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear ; 
i.  e.  whatever  be  the  success  of  them :  and  the  least 
success  in  such  endeavours  is  a  great  and  valuable  effect.* 

From  these  foregoing  observations,  duly  considered, 
it  will  appear  that  the  objections,  which  have  been  made 
against  charity-schools,  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  with  those  which  are  made  against  any  other 
necessary  things ;  for  instance,  against  providing  for  the 
sick  and  the  aged  poor.  Objections  in  this  latter  case 
could  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  merely  as  warnings 
of  some  inconvenience  which  might  accompany  such 
charity,  and  might,  more  or  less,  be  guarded  against,  the 
charity  itself  being  still  kept  up;  or  as  proposals  for 

*  See  the  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
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placing  it  upon  some  better  foot.  For  though,  amidst 
the  disorder  and  imperfection  in  all  human  things,  these 
objections  were  not  obviated,  they  could  not  however 
possibly  be  understood  as  reasons  for  discontinuing  such 
charity;  because,  thus  understood,  they  would  be  reasons 
for  leaving  necessitous  people  to  perish.  Well-disposed 
persons  therefore  will  take  care,  that  they  be  not  deluded 
with  objections  against  this  before  us,  any  more  than 
against  other  necessary  charities;  as  though  such 
objections  were  reasons  for  suppressing  them,  or  not 
contributing  to  their  support,  unless  we  can  procure  an 
alteration  of  that  to  which  we  object.  There  can  be 
no  possible  reasons  for  leaving  poor  children  in  that 
imminent  danger  of  ruin,  in  which  many  of  these  must 
be  left,  were  it  not  for  this  charity.  Therefore  objections 
against  it  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  amount  to 
more  than  reasons  for  endeavouring,  whether  with  or 
without  success,  to  put  it  upon  a  right  and  unexception- 
able foot,  in  the  particular  respects  objected  against. 
And  if  this  be  the  intention  of  the  objectors,  the  managers 
of  it  have  shown  themselves  remarkably  ready  to  second 
them:  for  they  have  shown  even  a  docility  in  receiving 
admonitions  of  any  thing  thought  amiss  in  it,  and  pro- 
posals for  rendering  it  more  complete:  and,  under  the 
influence  of  this  good  spirit,  the  management  of  it  is 
really  improving;  particularly  in  greater  endeavours  to 
introduce  manufactures  into  these  schools;  and  in  more 
particular  care  to  place  the  children  out  to  employments 
in  which  they  are  most  wanted,  and  may  be  most 
serviceable,  and  which  are  most  suitable  to  their  ranks. 
But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  management  of  them, 
which  some  particular  persons  think  should  be  altered, 
and  others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  these  things  must 
be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  public  complied  with.  Such  compliance 
is  an  essential  principle  of  all  charitable  associations ; 
for  without  it  they  could  not  subsist  at  all:  and  by 
charitable  associations,  multitudes  are  put  in  mind  to  do 
good,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  thought  of  it;  and 
infinitely  more  good  may  be  done,  than  possibly  can  by 
the  separate  endeavours  of  the  same  number  of  charitable 
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persons.  Now  he  who  refuses  to  help  forward  the  good 
work  before  us,  because  it  is  not  conducted  exactly  in 
his  own  way,  breaks  in  upon  that  general  principle  of 
union,  which  those  who  are  friends  to  the  indigent  and 
distressed  part  of  our  fellow  creatures  will  be  very 
cautious  how  they  do  in  any  case:  but  more  especially 
will  they  beware,  how  they  break  in  upon  that  necessary 
principle  in  a  case  of  so  great  importance  as  is  the 
present.  For  the  public  is  as  much  interested  in  the 
education  of  poor  children,  as  in  the  preservation  of  their 
lives. 

This  last,  I  observed,  is  legally  provided  for.  The 
former  is  left  amongst  other  works  of  charity,  neglected 
by  many  who  care  for  none  of  these  things,  and  to  be 
carried  on  by  such  only  as  think  it  their  concern  to  be 
doing  good.  Some  of  you  are  able,  and  in  a  situation, 
to  assist  in  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  being  trustees, 
and  overlooking  the  management  of  these  schools;  or  in 
different  ways  countenancing  and  recommending  them; 
as  well  as  by  contributing  to  their  maintenance:  others 
can  assist  only  in  this  latter  way.  In  what  manner  and 
degree  then  it  belongs  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  any 
particular  person,  to  help  it  forward,  let  us  all  consider 
seriously,  not  for  one  another,  but  each  of  us  for  himself. 

And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  accompany  this 
work  of  charity,  which  he  has  put  into  the  hearts  of 
his  servants,  in  behalf  of  these  poor  children;  that 
being  now  trained  up  in  the  vmy  they  should  go,  ichen 
they  are  old  they  may  not  depart  from  it.  May  he,  of  his 
mercy  keep  them  safe  amidst  the  innumerable  dangers 
of  this  bad  world,  through  which  they  are  to  peiss, 
and  preserve  them  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom. 
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SERMON  V. 

PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  IN  THE  ABBEY-CHURCH  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER, ON  THURSDAY,  JUNE  II,  1747,  BEING  THE  ANNIVBBSABY  OF  HIS 
HAJESTY-S  HAPPY  ACCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE. 

/  exhort,  that,  Jirst  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  ana 
giving  of  thanks,  he  made  for  all  men  ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  tJiat 
are  in  authority  ;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty.^!  Tim.  ii.  1,2. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  general  end  which  Pro- 
vidence has  appointed  us  to  aim  at  in  our  passage  through 
the  present  world,  in  more  expressive  words  than  these 
very  plain  ones  of  the  apostle,  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty :  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  by  way  of  distinction,  surely,  from  eager  tumul- 
tuary pursuits  in  our  private  capacity,  as  well  as  in 
opposition  both  to  our  making  insurrections  in  the  state, 
and  to  our  suffering  oppression  from  it.  To  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  is  the  whole 
that  we  have  any  reason  to  be  concerned  for.  To  this 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  carries  us ;  and  our  external' 
condition  is  adapted  to  it. 

Now  in  aid  to  this  general  appointment  of  Providence, 
civil  government  has  been  instituted  over  the  world,  both 
by  the  light  of  nature  and  by  revelation,  to  instruct  men 
in  the  duties  of  fidelity,  justice,  and  regard  to  common 
good,  and  enforce  the  practice  of  these  virtues,  without 
which  there  could  .have  been  no  peace  or  quiet  amongst 
mankind;  and  to  preserve,  in  different  ways,  a  sense  of 
religion  as  well  as  virtue,  and  of  God's  authority  over  us. 
For  if  we  could  suppose  men  to  have  lived  out  of  govern- 
ment, they  must  have  run  wild,  and  all  knowledge  of 
divine  things  must  have  been  lost  from  among  them. 
But  by  means  of  their  uniting  under  it,  they  have  been 
preserved  in  some  tolerable  security  from  the  fraud  and 
violence  of  each  other;  order,  a  sense  of  virtue,  and  the 
practice  of  it,  has  been  in  some  measure  kept  up ;  and 
religion,  more  or  less  pure,  has  been  all  along  spread  and 
propagated.    So  that  I  make  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
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civil  government  has  been,  in  all  ages,  a  standing  publi- 
cation of  the  law  of  nature,  and  an  enforcement  of  it; 
though  never  in  its  perfection,  for  the  most  part  greatly 
Corrupted,  and  I  suppose  always  so  in  some  degree. 

And  considering  that  civil  government  is  that  part  of 
God's  government  over  the  world,  which  he  exercises  by 
the  instrumentality  of  men,  wherein  that  which  is  oppres- 
sion, injustice,  cruelty,  as  coming  from  them,  is  under  his 
direction,  necessary  discipline,  and  just  punishment; 
considering  that  all  power  is  of  God*  all  autliority  is 
properly  of  divine  appointment;  men's  very  living  under 
magistracy  might  naturally  have  led  them  to  the  contem- 
plation of  authority  in  its  source  and  origin ;  the  one, 
supreme,  absolute  authority  of  Almighty  God;  by  which 
he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. -t  which  he  now  exerts, 
visibly  and  invisibly,  by  different  instruments,  in  different 
forms  of  administration,  different  methods  of  discipline 
and  punishment;  and  which  he  will  continue  to  exert 
hereafter,  not  only  over  mankind  when  this  mortal  life 
shall  be  ended,  but  throughout  his  universal  kingdom; 
till,  by  having  rendered  to  all  according  to  their  works, 
he  shall  have  completely  executed  that  just  scheme  of 
government,  which  he  has  already  begun  to  execute  in 
this  world,  by  their  hands,  whom  he  has  appointed,  for 
the  present  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well.t 

And  though  that  perfection  of  justice  cannot  in  any 
sort  take  place  in  this  world,  even  under  the  very  best 
governments ;  yet  under  the  worst,  men  have  been 
enabled  to  lead  much  more  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  as 
well  as  attend  to  and  keep  up  a  sense  of  religion  much 
more,  than  they  could  possibly  have  done  without  any 
government  at  all.  But  a  free  Christian  government  is 
adapted  to  answer  these  purposes  in  a  higher  degree,  in 
proportion  to  its  just  liberty,  and  the  purity  of  its  reli- 
gious establishment.  And  as  we  enjoy  these  advantages, 
civil  and  religious,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  under  a 
good  prince,  and  those  he  has  placed  in  authority  over 
us,  we  are  eminently  obliged  to  offer  up  supplications 

*  Rom.  xiii.  1,  t  Dan.  iv.  35.  $  1  Pet.  ii.  14. 
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and  thanksgivings  in  their  behalf;  to  pay  them  all  that 
duty  which  these  prayers  imply;  and  to  lead,  as  those 
advantages  enable  and  have  a  tendency  t  i  dispose  us  to 
do,  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honest}/. 

Of  the  former  of  these  advantages,  our  free  constitu- 
tion of  civil  government,  we  seem  to  have  a  very  high 
value.  And  if  we  would  keep  clear  from  abuses  of  it, 
it  could  not  be  overvalued;  otherwise  than  as  every  thing 
may,  when  considered  as  respecting  this  world  only.  We 
seem,  1  say,  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  value  of  our  civil 
liberty.  It  is  our  daily  boast,  and  we  are  in  the  highest 
degree  jealous  of  it.  Would  to  God  we  were  somewhat 
more  judicious  in  our  jealousy  of  it,  so  as  to  guard 
against  its  chief  enemy,  one  might  say,  the  only  enemy 
of  it,  we  have  at  present  to  fear;  I  mean  licentiousness; 
which  has  undermined  so  many  free  governments,  and 
without  whose  treacherous  help  no  free  government, 
perhaps,  ever  was  undermined.  This  licentiousness 
indeed  is  not  only  dangerous  to  liberty,  but  it  is  actually 
a  present  infringement  of  it  in  many  instances. — But  I 
must  not  turn  this  good  day  into  a  day  of  reproach. 
Dropping  then  the  encroachments  which  are  made  upon 
our  liberty,  peace,  and  quiet  by  licentiousness,  we  are 
certainly  a  freer  nation  than  any  other  we  have  an  account 
of;  and  as  free,  it  seems,  as  the  very  nature  of  govern- 
ment will  permit.  Every  man  is  equally  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws;  may  have  equal  justice  against 
the  most  rich  and  powerful;  and  securely  enjoy  all  the 
common  blessings  of  life,  with  which  the  industry  of  his 
ancestors,  or  his  own,  has  furnished  him.  In  some  other 
countries  the  upper  part  of  the  world  is  free,  but  in  Great 
Britain'  the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  free.  For  we 
have  at  lengyj,  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  those  who 
began,  and  have  more  particularly  laboured  in  it, 
emancipated  our  northern  provinces  from  most  of 
their  legal  remains  of  slavery :  for  voluntary  slavery 
cannot  be  abolished,  at  least  not  directly,  by  law.  I  take 
leave  to  speak  of  this  iong-desired  work  as  done;  since 
it  wants  only  his  concurrence,  who,  as  we  have  found  by 
many  years'  experience,  considers  the  good  of  his  peopie 
as  his  own.    And  I  cannot  but  look  upon  these  acts  of 
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the  legislature  in  a  further  vie^,  as  instances  of  regard  to 
posterity;  and  declarations  of  its  readiness  to  put  every 
subject  upon  an  equal  foot  of  security  and  freedom,  if  any 
of  them  are  not  so,  in  any  other  respects,  which  come 
into  its  view;  and  as  a  precedent  and  example  for  doing  it. 

Liberty,  which  is  the  very  genius  of  our  civil  constitu- 
tion, and  runs  through  every  branch  of  it,  extends  its 
influence  to  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  it.  A  religious 
establishment  without  a  toleration  of  such  as  think  they 
cannot  in  conscience  conform  to  it,  is  itself  a  general 
tyranny;  because  it  claims  absolute  authority  over 
conscience;  and  would  soon  beget  particular  kinds  of 
tyranny  of  the  worse  sort,  tyranny  over  the  mind,  and 
various  superstitions;  after  the  way  should  be  paved  for 
them,  as  it  soon  must,  by  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  constitution  of  civil  government  without  any  religious 
establishment  is  a  chimerical  project,  of  which  there  is 
no  example :  and  which,  leaving  the  generality  without 
guide  and  instruction,  must  leave  religion  to  be  sunk  and 
forgotten  amongst  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  give  full 
scope  to  superstition,  and  the  gloom  of  enthusiasm ;  which 
last,  especially,  ought  surely  to  be  diverted  and  checked, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  force.  Now  a  reasonable 
establishment  provides  instruction  for  the  ignorant, 
withdraws  them,  not  in  the  way  of  force,  but  of  guidance, 
from  running  after  those  kinds  of  conceits.  It  doubtless 
has  a  tendency  likewise  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  real 
religion  and  real  Christianity  in  a  nation ;  and  is  moreover 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  learning;  some  parts 
of  which  the  scripture  revelation  absolutely  requires 
should  be  cultivated. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  the  value  of  any 
particular  religious  establishment  is  not  to  .be  estimated 
merely  by  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  also  by  what  it  is  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  nations ;  a  comparison 
•which  will  sufficiently  teach  us  not  to  expect  perfection 
in  human  things.  And  what  is  still  more  material,  the 
value  of  our  own  ought  to  be  very  much  heightened  in 
our  esteem,  by  considering  what  it  is  a  security  from;  I 
mean  that  great  corruption  of  Christianity,  popery,  which 
io  ever  hard  at  v.ork  to  bring  us  again  under  its  yoke. 
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Whoever  will  consider  the  popish  claims,  to  the  disposal 
of  the  whole  earth,  as  of  divine  right,  to  dispense  with 
the  most  sacred  engagements,  the  claims  to  supreme 
absolute  authority  in  religion;  in  short,  the  general  claims 
which  the  canonists  express  by  the  words  plenitude  of 
povjer — whoever,  I  say,  will  consider  popery  as  it  is 
professed  at  Rome,  may  see,  that  it  is  manifest,  open 
usurpation  of  all  human  and  divine  authority.  But  even 
in  those  Roman  Catholic  countries  where  these  monstrous 
claims  are  not  admitted,  and  the  civil  power  does,  in 
many  respects,  restrain  the  papal;  yet  persecution  is 
professed,  as  it  is  absolutely  enjoined  by  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  their  highest  authority,  a  general 
council,  so  called,  with  the  pope  at  the  head  of  it;  and  is 
practised  in  all  of  them,  I  think  without  exception,  where 
it  can  be  done  safely.  Thus  they  go  on  to  substitute 
force  instead  of  argument;  and  external  profession  made 
by  force  instead  of  reasonable  conviction.  And  thus  cor- 
ruptions of  the  grossest  sort  have  been  in  vogue,  for  many 
generations,  in  parts  many  of  Christendom;  and  are  so 
still,  even  where  popery  obtains  in  its  least  absurd  form: 
and  their  antiquity  and  wide  extent  are  insisted  upon  as 
proofs  of  their  truth;  a  kind  of  proof,  which  at  best  can 
be  only  presumptive,  but  which  loses  all  its  little  weight, 
in  proportion  as  the  long  and  large  prevalence  of  such, 
corruptions  have  been  obtained  by  force. 

Indeed  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  the  worship 
of  ihe  sun  and  moon  loas  an  iniqidty  to  be  punished  by  tlie 
judge.*  And  this,  though  it  is  not  so  much  as  a  precept, 
much  less  a  general  one,  is,  I  think,  the  only  passage  of 
scripture  which  can  with  any  colour  be  alleged  in  favour 
of  persecution  of  any  sort:  for  what  the  Jews  did,  and 
what  they  were  commanded  to  do,  under  their  theocracy, 
are  both  quite  out  of  the  case.  But  whenever  that  book 
was  written,  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  at  a  time  when  idolatry 
was  in  its  infancy,  an  acknowledged  novelty,  essentially  1 
destructive  of  true  religion,  arising  perhaps  from  mere 
wantonness  of  imagination.  In  these  circumstances, 
this  greatest  of  evils,  which  afterwards  laid  waste  true 
religion  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  might  have  been 

*  .Tot)  xxx!.  5;C,  27.  28. 
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suppressed  at  once,  without  danger  of  mistake  or  abuse. 
And  one  might  go  on  to  add,  that  if  those  to  whom  the 
care  of  this  belonged,  instead  of  serving  themselves  of 
prevailing  superstitions,  had  in  all  ages  and  countries 
opposed  them  in  their  rise,  and  adhered  faithfully  to  that 
primitive  religion,  which  was  received  of  old,  since  man 
was  placed  upon  earth  ;*  there  could  not  possibly  have 
been  any  such  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the 
Almighty  Governor  of  the  world,  as  could  have  given 
any  pretence  for  tolerating  the  idolatries  which  overspread 
it.  On  the  contrary,  his  universal  monarchy  must  have 
been  universally  recognised,  and  the  general  laws  of  it 
more  ascertained  and  known,  than  the  municipal  ones  of 
any  particular  country  can  be.  In  such  a  state  of  religion, 
as  it  could  not  but  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  man- 
kind, that  immorality  of  every  sort  was  disloyalty  to  him, 
the  hiyh  and  lofty  One  that  inhahiteth  eternity,  whose  name 
is  holy  ;t  so  it  could  not  but  have  been  manifest,  that 
idolatry,  in  those  determinate  instances  of  it,  was  plain 
rebellion  against  him;  and  therefore  might  have  been 
punished  as  an  offence,  of  the  highest  kind,  against  the 
Supreme  Authority  in  nature.  But  this  is  in  no  sort 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  religion  in  the  world. 
For  if  the  principle  of  punishing  idolatry  were  now  admit- 
ted amongst  the  several  different  parties  in  religion,  the 
weakest  in  every  place  would  run  a  great  risk  of  being 
convicted  of  it;  or  however  heresy  and  schism  would 
soon  be  found  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  and  equally 
deserving  punishment.  Thus  the  spirit  of  persecution 
would  range  without  any  stop  or  control,  but  what  should 
arise  from  its  want  of  power.  But  our  religious 
establishment  disclaims  all  principles  of  this  kind,  and 
desires  not  to  keep  persons  in  its  communion,  or  gain 
proselytes  to  it,  by  any  other  methods  than  the  Christian 
ones  of  argument  and  conviction. 

These  hints  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  value  we 
ought  to  set  upon  our  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
the  advantages  of  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  our 
commemoration  on  this  day,  as  his  majesty  has  shown 
himself,  not  in  words,  but  in  the  whole  coarse  of  his  reign, 

*  Job  XX.  4.  +  Isaiah  Ivii.  15. 
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the  guardian  and  protector  of  both.  And  the  blessings 
of  his  reign  are  not  only  rendered  more  sensible,  but 
are  really  heightened,  by  its  securing  us  from  that 
pretender  to  his  crown,  whom  we  had  almost  forgot,  till 
our  late  danger  renewed  our  apprehensions;  who,  we 
know,  is  a  professed  enemy  to  our  church;  and  grown 
old  in  resentments  and  maxims  of  government  directly 
contrary  to  our  civil  constitution;  nay  his  very  claim  is 
founded  in  principles  destructive  of  it.  Our  deliverance 
and  our  security  from  this  danger,  with  all  the  other 
blessings  of  the  king's  government,  are  so  many  reasons, 
for  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks,  to  which  we  are  exhorted;  as  well  as  for  all 
other  dutiful  behaviour  towards  it;  and  should  also 
remind  us  to  take  care  and  make  due  improvement  of 
those  blessings,  by  leading,  in  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty. 

The  Jewish  church  offered  sacrifices  even  for  heathen 
princes  to  whom  they  were  in  subjection:  and  the 
primitive  Christian  church,  the  Christian  sacrifices  of 
supplications  and  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
emperor  and  the  state;  though  they  were  falsely  accused 
of  being  enemies  to  both,  because  they  would  not  join 
in  their  idolatries.  In  conformity  to  these  examples  of 
the  church  of  God  in  all  ages,  prayers  for  the  king  and 
those  in  authority  under  him  are  part  of  the  daily  service 
of  our  own.  And  for  the  day  of  his  inauguration  a 
particular  service  is  appointed,  which  we  are  here 
assembled  in  the  house  of  God  to  celebrate.  This  is 
the  first  duty  we  owe  to  kings,  and  those  who  are  in 
authority  under  them,  that  we  make  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  for  them.  And  in  it  is  comprehended, 
what  yet  may  be  considered  as  another,  paying  them 
honour  and  reverence.  Praying  for  them  is  itself  an 
instance  and  expression  of  this,  as  it  gives  them  a  part 
in  our  highest  solemnities.  It  also  reminds  us  of  that 
further  honour  and  reverence  which  we  are  to  pay  them, 
as  occasions  offer,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  our 
behaviour.  Fear  God,  honour  the  king,*  are  apostolic 
precepts ;  and  despising  goroernment,  and  speaking  evil  of 

*  \  Pet.  ii.  17. 
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dignities,  apostolic  descriptions  of  such  as  are  reserved 
nnlo  the  day  of  judgment  to  he  punishedA  And  if  these 
ceil  speeches  are  so  highly  criminal,  it  cannot  he  a  tiling 
very  innocent  to  make  a  custom  of  entertaining  our- 
selves with  them. 

Further,  if  we  are  to  pra\ ,  that  ice  mmj,  that  it  may 
be  permitted  us,  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  we 
ought  surely  to  live  so,  when,  by  means  of  a  mild,  equal 
government,  it  is  permitted  us;  and  be  very  thankful, 
first  to  God,  and  then  to  those  whom  he  makes  the 
instruments  of  so  great  good  to  us,  and  pay  them  all 
obedience  and  duty;  though  every  thing  be  not  conducted 
according  to  our  judgment,  nor  every  person  in  employ- 
ment whom  we  mav  think  deserving  of  it.  Indeed 
opposition,  in  a  legal,  regular  way,  to  measures  which  a 
person  thinks  wrong,  cannot  but  be  allowed  in  a  free 
government.  It  is  in  itself  just,  and  also  keeps  up  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  But  opposition,  from  indirect  motives, 
to  measures  which  he  sees  to  be  necessary,  is  itself 
immoral:  it  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  licentiousness;  is  the 
greatest  reproach  of  liberty,  and  in  many  ways  most 
dangerous  to  it;  and  has  been  a  principal  means  of 
overturning  free  governments.  It  is  well  too  if  the  legal 
subjection  to  the  government  we  live  under,  which  may 
accompany  such  behaviour,  be  not  the  reverse  of 
Christian  subjection  ;  subjection  for  wrath  only,  and  7iot 
for  conscience'  sake.t  And  one  who  wishes  well  to  his 
country  will  beware  how  he  inflames  the  common 
people  against  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong,  which 
they  are  not  judges  of.  For  no  one  can  foresee  how  far 
.such  disaffection  will  extend;  but  every  one  sees,  that  it 
diminishes  the  reverence  which  is  certainly  owing  to 
authority.  Our  due  regards  to  these  things  are  indeed 
instances  of  our  loyalty,  but  they  are  in  reality  as  much 
instances  of  our  patriotism  too.  Happy  the  people  who 
live  under  a  prince,  the  justice  of  whose  government 
renders  them  coincident. 

Lastly,  As  by  the  good  providence  of  God  we  were 
born  under  a  free  government,  and  are  members  of  a  pure 
reformed  church,  both  of  which  he  has  wonderfully 

»  2  Pet.  ii.  10.  t  2  Pet  i'.  9.  %  Rom.  xiii.  5. 
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preserved  through  infinite  dangers;  if  we  do  not  take 
heed  to  hve  hke  Christians,  nor  to  govern  ourselves  with 
decency  in  those  respects  in  which  we  are  free,  we  shall 
be  a  dishonour  to  both.  Both  are  most  justly  to  be  valued : 
but  they  may  be  valued  in  the  wrong  place.  It  is  no  more 
a  recommendation  of  civil,  than  it  is  of  natural  liberty,* 
that  it  must  put  us  into  a  capacity  of  behaving  ill.  Let 
us  then  value  our  civil  constitution,  not  because  it  leaves 
us  the  power  of  acting  as  mere  humour  and  passion  carry 
us,  in  those  respects,  in  which  governments  less  free  lay 
men  under  restraints;  but  for  its  equal  laws,  by  which 
the  great  are  disabled  from  oppressing  those  below  them. 
Let  us  transfer,  each  of  us,  the  equity  of  this  our  civil 
constitution  to  our  whole  personal  character;  and  be  sure 
to  be  as  much  afraid  of  subjection  to  mere  arbitrary  v.  ill 
and  pleasure  in  ourselves,  as  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
others.  For  the  tyranny  of  our  own  lawless  passions  is 
the  nearest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  tyrannies. 

Then  as  to  the  other  part  of  our  constitution;  let  us 
value  it,  not  because  it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  have  as' 
little  religion  as  we  please,  without  being  accountable  to 
human  judicatories;  but  because  it  affords  us  the  means 
and  assistances  to  worship  God  according  to  his  word; 
because  it  exhibits  to  our  view,  and  enforces  upon  our 
conscience,  genuine  Christianity,  free  from  the  supersti- 
tions with  which  it  is  defiled  in  other  countries.  These 
superstitions  naturally  tend  to  abate  its  force:  our  pro- 
fession of  it  in  its  purity  is  a  particular  call  upon  us  to 
yield  ourselves  up  to  its  full  influence;  to  be  pure  iit 
heart, -f  to  be  Jiolij  in  all  manner  of  conven;alion.X  Much 
oUhe  form  of  (/odliness  is  laid  aside  amongst  us:  this  itself 
should  admonish  us  to  attend  more  to  the  power  thereof.^ 
We  have  discarded  many  burdensome  ceremonies:  let  u:? 
be  the  more  careful  to  cultivate  inward  religion.  We  have 
thrown  off  a  multitude  of  superstitious  practices,  which 
were  called  good  works:  let  us  the  more  abound  in  ail 
moral  virtues,  these  being  unquestionably  such.  Thus 
our  lives  will  justify  and  recommend  the  reformation; 
and  we  shall  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  a'S 
things.  II 

*  Natural  liberty  as  opposed  to  iiecessitv,  or  fate 
i  Matt.  V.  8.       %l  Pet.  i.  15.       ^  2  Tim.  iii.  5.       1|  Titus  ii.  10. 
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FREACHED  BEFORE  HIS  GRACE  CHARLES  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND,  PRESIDENT, 
AND  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  LONDON  INFIRMARY,  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
SICK  AND  DISEASED  PERSONS,  ESPECIALLY  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  SEAMEN 
IN  MERCHANT-SERVICE,  &c.  AT  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST  LAWRENCE- 
^EWRY,  ON  THURSDAY,  MARCH  31,  1748. 

And,  above  all  things,  have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves :  for 
charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins. — 1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

As  we  owe  our  being,  and  all  our  faculties,  and  the  very 
opportunities  of  exerting  them,  to  Almighty  God,  and  are 
plainly  his  and  not  our  own,  we  are  admonished,  even 
though  we  should  have  done  all  those  things  which  are 
commanded  us,  to  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants* 
And  with  much  deeper  humility  must  we  make  this 
acknowledgment,  when  we  consider  in  how  many  things 
we  have  all  offended.\  But  still  the  behaviour  of  such 
creatures  as  men,  highly  criminal  in  some  respects,  may 
yet  in  others  be  such  as  to  render  them  the  proper  objects 
of  mercy,  and,  our  Saviour  does  not  decline  saying, 
thought  worthy  of  it.t  And,  conformably  to  our  natural 
sense  of  things,  the  Scripture  is  very  express,  that  mercy, 
forgiveness,  and,  in  general,  charity  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
has  this  efficacy  in  a  very  high  degree. 

Several  copious  and  remote  reasons  have  been  alleged, 
why  such  pre-eminence  is  given  to  this  grace  or  virtue; 
some  of  great  importance,  and  none  of  them  perhaps 
without  its  weight.  But  the  proper  one  seems  to  be 
very  short  and  obvious,  that  by  fervent  charity,  with  a 
course  of  beneficence  proceeding  from  it,  a  person  may 
make  amends  for  the  good  he  has  blamably  omitted, 
and  the  injuries  he  has  done,  so  far,  as  that  society 
would  have  no  demand  upon  him  for  such  his  misbe- 
haviour; nor  consequently  would  justice  have  any  in 
behalf  of  society,  whatever  it  might  have  upon  other 
accounts.  Thus  by  fervent  charity  he  may  even  merit 
forgiveness  of  men:  and  this  seems  to  afford  a  very 
singular  reason  why  it  mav  be  graciously  granted  him 

*  Luke  xvii.  10.         t  Jamcs  iiL  2.         %  Luke  xx.  35. 
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by  God;  a  very  singular  reason,  the  Christian  covenant 
of  pardon  always  supposed,  why  divine  justice  should 
permit,  and  divine  mercy  appoint,  that  such  his  charity 
should  be  allowed  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins. 

And  this  reason  leads  me  to  observe,  what  Scripture 
and  the  whole  nature  of  the  thing  shows,  that  the  charity 
here  meant  must  be  such  hearty  love  to  our  fellow 
creatures,  as  produceth  a  settled  endeavour  to  promote, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  their  real  lasting 
good,  both  present  and  future;  and  not  that  easiness  of 
temper,  which  with  peculiar  propriety  is  expressed  by 
the  word  good  humour,  and  is  a  sort  of  benevolent 
instinct  left  to  itself,  without  the  direction  of  our  judg- 
ment. For  this  kind  of  good-humour  is  so  far  from 
making  the  amends  before  mentioned,  that,  though  it  be 
agreeable  in  conversation,  it  is  often  most  mischievous 
in  every  other  intercourse  of  life;  and  always  puts  men 
out  of  a  capacity  of  doing  the  good  they  might,  if  they 
could  withstand  importunity,  and  the  sight  of  distress, 
when'the  case  requires  they  should  be  withstood;  many 
instances  of  which  cases  daily  occur,  both  in  public  and 
private.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  we  can  any  more 
promote  the  lasting  good  of  our  fellow  creatures,  by 
acting  from  mere  kind  inclinations,  without  considering 
what  are  the  proper  means  of  promoting  it,  than  that  we 
can  attain  our  own  personal  good,  by  a  thoughtless  pursuit 
of  every  thing  which  pleases  us.  For  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  as  much  as  self-love,  the  social  affections,  as 
much  as  the  private  ones,  from  their  very  nature,  require 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  our  judgment.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  it  does  in  no  sort  become  such  a 
creature  as  man  to  harden  himself  against  the  distresses 
of  his  neighbour,  except  where  it  is  really  necessary; 
and  that  even  well-disposed  persons  may  run  into  great 
perplexities,  and  great  mistakes  too,  by  being  over- 
solicitous  in  distinguishing  what  are  the  most  proper 
occasions  for  their  charity,  or  who  the  greatest  objects  of 
it.  And  therefore,  as  on  the  one  side  we  are  obliged 
to  take  some  care  not  to  squander  that  which,  one  may 
say,  belongs  to  the  poor,  as  we  shall  do,  unless  we 
competently  satisfy  ourselves  beforehand,  that  what  we 
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put  to  our  account  of  charity  will  answer  some  good 
purpose  ;  so  on  the  other  side,  when  we  are  competently 
satisfied  of  this,  in  any  particular  instance  before  us,  we 
ought  by  no  means  to  neglect  suck  present  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  under  the  notion  of  making  further 
inquiries:  for  of  these  delays  there  will  be  no  end. 

Having  thus  briefly  laid  before  you  the  ground  of  that 
singular  efficacy,  which  the  text  ascribes  to  charity  in 
general;  obviated  the  objection  against  its  having  this 
efficacy;  and  distinguished  the  virtue  itself  from  its 
counterfeits;  let  us  now  proceed  to  observe  the  genuine- 
ness and  excellency  of  the  particular  charity,  which  we 
are  here  met  together  to  promote. 

Medicine  and  every  other  relief,  under  the  calamity  oj 
bodily  diseases  and  casualties,  no  less  than  the  daily  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  are  natural  provisions,  which  God  has 
made  for  our  present  indigent  state;  and  which  he  has 
granted  in  common  to  the  children  of  men,  whether  they 
be  poor  or  rich:  to  the  rich  by  inheritance,  or  acquisition; 
and  by  their  hands  to  the  disabled  poor. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  but  that  public  infirmaries 
are  the  most  effectual  means  of  administering  such  relief; 
besides  that  they  are  attended  with  incidental  advantages 
of  great  importance :  both  which  things  have  been  fully 
shown,  and  excellently  enforced,  in  the  annual  sermon*, 
upon  this  and  the  like  occasions. 

But  indeed  public  infirmaries  are  not  only  the  best, 
they  are  the  only  possible  means  by  which  the  poor, 
especially  in  this  city,  can  be  provided,  in  any  competent 
measure,  with  the  several  kinds  of  assistance,  which 
bodily  diseases  and  casualties  require.  Not  to  mention  poor 
foreigners;  it  is  obvious  no  other  provision  can  be  made 
for  poor  strangers  out  of  the  country,  when  they  are  over- 
taken by  these  calamities,  as  they  often  must  be,  whilst 
they  are  occasionally  attending  their  affairs  in  this  centre 
of  business.  But  even  the  poor  who  are  settled  here  are 
in  a  manner  strangers  to  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
live;  and,  were  it  not  for  this  provision,  must  unavoidably 
be  neglected,  in  the  hurry  and  concourse  around  tliem, 
and  be  left  unobserved  to  languish  in  sickness,  and  suffer 
extremely,  much  more  than  lliey  could  in  less  populous 
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places;  where  every  one  is  known  to  every  one;  and 
any  great  distress  presently  becomes  the  common  talk; 
and  where  also  poor  families  are  often  under  the  parti- 
cular protection  of  some  or  other  of  their  rich  neighbours, 
in  a  very  different  way  from  what  is  commonly  the  case 
here.  Observations  of  this  kind  show,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  occasion,  and  even  a  necessity,  in  such  a  city  as 
this,  for  public  infirmaries,  to  which  easy  admittance 
may  be  had:  and  here  in  ours  no  security  is  required, 
nor  any  sort  of  gratification  allowed;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  multiplied,  or  enlarged,  proportionably  to 
the  increase  of  our  inhabitants :  for  to  this  the  increase 
of  the  poor  will  always  bear  proportion ;  though  less  in 
ages  of  sobriety  and  diligence,  and  greater  in  ages  of 
profusion  and  debauchery. 

Now  though  nothing,  to  be  called  an  objection  in  the 
way  of  argument,  can  be  alleged  against  thus  providing 
for  poor  sick  people,  in  the  properest,  indeed  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  provided  for;  yet  persons  of 
too  severe  tempers  can,  even  upon  this  occasion,  talk  in 
a  manner,  which,  contrary  surely  to  their  intention,  has 
a  very  malignant  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  charity — 
talk  of  the  ill  deserts  of  the  poor,  the  good  uses  they 
might  make  of  being  let  to  suffer  more  than  they  do, 
under  distresses  which  they  bring  upon  themselves,  or 
however  might,  by  diligence  and  frugality,  provide 
against;  and  the  idle  uses  they  may  make  of  knowing 
beforehand  that  they  shall  be  relieved  in  case  of  those 
distresses.  Indeed  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  prejudice 
against  them,  arising  from  their  very  state  of  poverty, 
which  ought  greatly  to  be  guarded  against;  a  kind  of 
prejudice,  to  which  perhaps  most  of  us,  upon  some 
occasions,  and  in  some  degree,  may  inattentively  be 
liable,  but  which  pride  and  interest  may  easily  work  iij) 
to  a  settled  hatred  of  them;  the  utter  reverse  of  tliac 
amiable  part  of  the  character  of  Job,  that  he  was  a  futJter 
io  the  poor.*  But  it  is  undoubtedly  fit,  that  such  of 
t!iem  as  are  good  and  industrious  should  have  the  satis- 
f  '.ctiou  of  knowing  beforehand,  that  they  shall  ])e' 
ic.ieved  imder  diseases  and  casualties:  and  those,  it  is 

*  Job  Axix.  ICi. 
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most  obvious,  ought  to  be  relieved  preferably  to  otners. 
But  these  others,  who  are  not  of  that  good  character, 
might  possibly  have  the  apprehension  of  those  calamities 
in  so  great  a  degree,  as  would  be  very  mischievous,  and 
of  no  service,  if  they  thought  they  must  be  left  to  perish 
under  them.  And  though  their  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance are  very  inexcusable,  and  ought  by  all  reasonable 
methods  to  be  restrained;  and  they  are  highly  to  be 
blamed  for  not  making  some  provision  against  age  and 
supposable  disasters,  when  it  is  in  their  power ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  desired,  that  the  anxieties  of  avarice  should  be 
added  to  the  natural  inconveniences  of  poverty. 

It  is  said,  that  our  common  fault  towards  the  poor  is 
not  harshness,  but  too  great  lenity  and  indulgence.  And 
if  allowing  them  in  debauchery,  idleness,  and  open 
beggary;  in  drunkenness,  profane  cursing  and  swearing 
in  our  streets,  nay  in  our  houses  of  correction;  if  this  be 
lenity,  there  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it. 
And  such  lenity  towards  the  poor  is  very  consistent  with 
the  most  cruel  neglects  of  them,  in  the  extreme  misery 
to  which  those  vices  reduce  them.  Now  though  this 
last  certainly  is  not  our  general  fault;  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  every  one  is  free  from  it.  For  this  reason,  and 
that  nothing,  which  has  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an 
objection  against  our  public  charities,  may  be  entirely 
passed  over,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  consider  a  little 
the  supposed  case  above  mentioned,  though  possibly 
some  may  think  it  unnecessary,  that  of  persons  reduced 
to  poverty  and  distress  by  their  own  faults. 

Instances  of  this  there  certainly  are.  But  it  ought  to 
be  very  distinctly  observed,  that  in  judging  which  are 
such,  we  are  liable  to  be  mistaken :  and  more  liable  to  it, 
in  judging  to  what  degree  those  are  faulty,  who  really 
are  so  in  some  degree.  However,  we  should  always 
look  with  mildness  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  poor; 
and  be  sure  not  to  expect  more  from  them  than  can  be 
expected,  in  a  moderate  way  of  considering  things.  We 
should  be  forward  not  only  to  admit  and  encourage  the 
good  deserts  of  such  as  do  well,  but  likewise  as  to  those 
of  them  who  do  not,  be  ever  ready  to  make  due  allowances 
for  their  bad  education,  or,  which  is  the  same,  their 
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having  had  none;  for  what  may  be  owing  to  the  ill 
example  of  their  superiors,  as  well  as  companions,  and 
for  temptations  of  all  kinds.  And  remember  always, 
that  be  men's  vices  what  they  will,  they  have  not  forfeited 
their  claim  to  relief  under  necessities,  till  they  have 
forfeited  their  lives  to  justice. 

Our  heavenly  Father  is  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the 
evil;  and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust* 
And,  in  imitation  of  him,  our  Saviour  expressly  requires, 
that  our  beneficence  be  promiscuous.    But  we  have 
moreover  the  divine  example  for  relieving  those  distresses 
which  are  brought  upon  persons  by  their  own  faults;  and 
this  is  exactly  the  case  we  are  considering.    Indeed  the 
general  dispensation  of  Christianity  is  an  example  of  this; 
for  its  general  design  is  to  save  us  from  our  sins,  and  the 
punishments  which  would  have  been  the  just  consequence 
of  them.    But  the  divine  example  in  the  daily  course  of 
nature  is  a  more  obvious    and   sensible  one.  And 
though  the  natural  miseries  which  are  foreseen  to  be 
annexed  to  a  vicious  course  of  life  are  providentially 
intended  to  prevent  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  civil 
penalties  are  intended  to  prevent  civil  crimes;  yet  those 
miseries,  those  natural  penalties  admit  of  and  receive 
natural  reliefs,  no  less  than  any  other  miseries,  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  prevented.  '  Charitable 
providence  then,  thus  manifested  in  the  course  of  nature, 
which  is  the  example  of  our  heavenly  Father,  most 
evidently  leads  us  to  relieve,  not  only  such  distresses  as 
were  unavoidable,  but  also  such  as  people  by  their  own 
faults  have  brought  upon  themselves.    The  case  is,  that 
we  cannot  judge  in  what  degree  it  was  intended  they 
should  suffer,  by  considering  what,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  would  be  the  whole  bad  consequences  of  their 
faults,  if  those  consequences  were  not  prevented,  when 
nature  has  provided  means  to  prevent  great  part  of  them. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  estimate  what  degree  of  present 
sufferings  God  has  annexed  to  drunkenness,  by  consider- 
ing the  diseases  which  follow  from  this  vice,  as  they 
would  be  if  they  admitted  of  no  reliefs  or  remedies;  but 
by  considering  the  remaining  misery  of  those  diseases^ 

♦  Matt.  V.  45.  Luke  vi.  30. 
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after  the  application  of  such  remedies  as  nature  has 
provided.  For  as  it  is  certain  on  the  one  side,  that  those 
diseases  are  providential  corrections  of  intemperance,  it 
is  as  certain  on  the  other,  that  the  remedies  are 
providential  mitigations  of  those  corrections;  and  alto- 
gether ;is  much  providential,  when  administered  by  the 
good  hand  of  charity  in  the  case  of  our  neighbour,  as 
when  administered  by  self-love  in  our  own.  Thus  the 
pain,  and  danger,  and  other  distresses  of  sickness  and 
poverty  remaining,  after  all  the  charitable  relief  which 
can  be  procured;  and  the  many  uneasy  circumstances 
which  cannot  but  accompany  that  relief,  though  distributed 
with  all  supposable  humanity;  these  are  the  natural  cor- 
rections of  idleness  and  debauchery,  supposing  these 
vices  brought  on  those  miseries.  And  very  severe 
corrections  they  are  :  and  they  ought  not  to  be  increased 
by  withholding  that  relief,  or  by  harshness  in  the  distri- 
bution of  it.  Corrections  of  all  kinds,  even  the  most 
necessary  ones,  may  easily  exceed  their  proper  bound: 
and  when  they  do  so,  they  become  mischievous;  and 
mischievous  in  the  measure  they  exceed  it.  And  the 
natural  corrections  which  we  have  been  speaking  of 
would  be  excessive,  if  the  natural  mitigations  provided 
for  them  were  not  administered. 

Then  persons  who  are  so  scrupulously  apprehensive 
of  every  thing  which  can  possibly,  in  the  most  indirect 
manner,  encourage  idleness  and  vice  (which,  by  the  way, 
any  thing  may  accidentally  do),  ought  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of 
infirmaries.  The  religious  manner  in  which  they  are 
carried  on  has  itself  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  the 
subject  of  religion  into  the  consideration  of  those  whom 
they  relieve  ;  and,  in  some  degree,  to  recommend  it 
to  their  love  and  practice,  as  it  is  productive  of  so 
much  good  to  them,  as  restored  ease  and  health,  and 
a  capacity  of  resuming  their  several  employments.  It  is 
to  virtue  and  religion,  they  may  mildly  be  admonished, 
that  they  are  indebted  for  their  relief.  And  this, 
amongst  other  admonitions  of  their  spiritual  guide,  and 
the  quiet  and  order  of  their  house,  out  of  the  way  of 
bad  examples,  together  with  a  regular  course  of  devotion. 
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which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  might  be  daily;  these 
means,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  common  grace  of 
God,  may  enforce  deeply  upon  their  consciences  those 
serious  considerations,  to  which  a  state  of  affliction 
naturally  renders  the  mind  attentive,  and  that  they  will 
return,  as  from  a  religious  retreat,  to  their  several 
employments  in  the  world,  with  lasting  impressions  of 
piety  in  their  hearts.  By  such  united  advantages,  which 
these  poor  creatures  can  in  no  sort  have  any  other  way, 
very  remarkable  reformations  have  been  wrought. 
Persons  of  the  strictest  characters  therefore  would  give 
a  more  satisfactory  proof,  not  to  the  world,  but  to  their 
own  consciences,  of  their  desire  to  suppress  vice  and 
idleness,  by  setting  themselves  to  cultivate  the  religious 
part  of  the  institution  of  infirmaries,  which,  I  think, 
would  admit  of  great  improvements;  than  by  allowing 
themselves  to  talk  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  discoun- 
tenance either  the  institution  itself,  or  any  particular 
branch  of  it. 

Admitting  then  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  these 
kinds  of  charity,  which  indeed  cannot  be  denied;  yet 
every  thing  has  its  bounds.  And,  in  the  spirit  of  severity 
before  mentioned,  it  is  imagined,  that  people  are  enough 
disposed,  such,  it  seems,  is  the  present  turn,  to  contribute 
largely  to  them.  And  some,  whether  from  dislike  of  the 
charities  themselves,  or  from  mere  profiigateness,  think 
these  formal  recommendations  of  them  at  church  every  year 
might  very  well  be  spared. 

But  surely  it  is  desirable,  that  a  customary  way  should 
be  kept  open  for  removing  prejudices  as  they  may  arise 
against  these  institutions;  for  rectifying  any  misrepre- 
sentations which  may,  at  any  time,  be  made  of  them; 
and  informing  the  public  of  any  new  emergencies;  as 
well  as  for  repeatedly  enforcing  the  known  obligations  of 
charity,  and  the  excellency  of  this  particular  kind  of  it. 
Then  sermons,  you  know,  amongst  Protestants,  always  ' 
of  course  accompany  these  more  solemn  appearances  in 
the  house  of  God:  nor  will  these  latter  be  kept  up 
without  the  other.  Now  public  devotions  should  evei 
attend  and  consecrate  public  charities.  And  it  would 
be  a  sad  presage  of  tiie  decay  of  these  charities,  if  ever 
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they  should  cease  to  be  professedly  carried  on  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  upon  the  principles  of  religion.  It  may 
be  added,  that  real  charitable  persons  will  approve  of 
these  frequent  exhortations  to  charity,  even  though  they 
should  be  conscious  that  they  do  not  themselves  stand 
in  need  of  them,  upon  account  of  such  as  do.  And  such 
can  possibly  have  no  right  to  complain  of  being  too  often 
admonished  of  their  duty,  till  they  are  pleased  to  practise 
it.  It  is  true  indeed,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  spirit  of  beneficence  prevail,  in  a  very  commendable 
degree,  amongst  all  ranks  of  people,  and  in  a  very 
distinguished  manner  in  some  persons  amongst  the 
highest;  yet  it  is  evident,  too  many  of  all  ranks  are  very 
deficient  in  it,  who  are  of  great  ability,  and  of  whom 
much  might  be  expected.  Though  every  thing  therefore 
were  done  in  behalf  of  the  poor  which  is  wanted,  yet 
these  persons  ought  repeatedly  to  be  told,  how  highly 
blamable  they  are  for  letting  it  be  done  without  them; 
and  done  by  persons,  of  whom  great  numbers  must  have 
much  less  ability  than  they. 

But  whoever  can  really  think,  that  the  necessities  of 
the  disabled  poor  are  sufficiently  provided  for  already, 
must  be  strangely  prejudiced.  If  one  were  to  send  you 
to  them  themselves  to  be  better  informed,  you  would 
readily  answer,  that  their  demands  would  be  very  extra- 
vagant; that  persons  are  not  to  be  their  own  judges  in 
claims  of  justice,  much  less  in  those  of  charity.  You 
then,  I  am  speaking  to  the  hard  people  above  mentioned, 
you  are  to  judge,  what  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the 
necessitous,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  your  contributions. 
But  ought  you  not  to  remember  that  you  are  intei:ested, 
that  you  are  parties  in  the  affair  as  well  as  they.  For  is 
not  the  giver  as  really  so  as  the  receiver.P  And  as  there 
is  danger  that  the  receiver  will  err  one  way,  is  there  not 
danger  that  the  giver  may  err  the  other.P  since  it  is  not 
matter  of  arbitrary  choice,  Avhich  has  no  rule,  but  matter 
of  real  equity,  to  be  considered  as  in  the  presence  of 
God,  what  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  poor  ?  And 
therefore,  though  you  are  yourselves  the  only  judges, 
what  you  will  do  in  their  behalf,  for  the  case  admits  no 
other;  yet  let  me  tell  you,  you  will  not  be  i'-. partial. 
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you  will  not  be  equitable  judges,  until  you  have  guarded 
against  the  influence  which  interest  is  apt  to  have  upon 
your  judgment,  and  cultivated  within  you  the  spirit  of 
charity  to  balance  it.  Then  you  will  see  the  various 
remaining  necessities  which  call  for  relief.  But  that 
there  are  many  such  must  be  evident  at  first  sight  to  the 
most  careless  observer,  were  it  only  from  hence,  that 
both  this  and  the  other  hospitals  are  often  obliged  to 
reject  poor  objects  which  offer,  even  for  want  of  room, 
or  wards  to  contain  them. 

Notwithstanding  many  persons  have  need  of  these 
admonitions,  yet  there  is  a  good  spirit  of  beneficence,  as 
I  observed,  pretty  generally  prevaihng.  And  I  must 
congratulate  you  upon  the  great  success  it  has  given  to 
the  particular  good  work  before  us;  great,  I  think, 
beyond  all  example  for  the  time  it  has  subsisted.  Nor 
would  it  be  unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion  to  recount 
the  particulars  of  this  success.  For  the  necessary 
accommodations  which  have  been  provided,  and  the 
numbers  who  have  been  relieved,  in  so  short  a  time, 
cannot  but  give  high  reputation  to  the  London  Infirmary. 
And  the  reputation  of  any  particular  charity,  like  credit 
in  trade,  is  so  much  real  advantage,  without  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  that  is  sometimes  liable.  It  will 
bring  in  contributions  for  its  support;  and  men  of 
character,  as  they  shall  be  wanted,  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  it;  men  of  skill  in  the  professions,  men 
of  conduct  in  business,  to  perpetuate,  improve,  and 
bring  it  to  perfection.  So  that  you,  the  contributors  to 
this  charity,  and  more  especially  those  of  you  by  whose 
immediate  care  and  economy  it  is  in  so  high  repute,  are 
encouraged  to  go  on  with  your  labour  of  love*  not  only 
by  the  present  good,  which  you  see  is  here  done,  but 
likewise  by  the  prospect  of  what  will  probably  be  done, 
by  your  means,  in  future  times,  when  this  infirmary  shall 
become,  as  I  hope  it  will,  no  less  renowned  than  the  city 
in  which  it  is  established. 

But  to  see  how  far  it  is  from  being  yet  complete,  for 
want  of  contributions,  one  need  only  look  upon  the 
settled  rules  of  the  house  for  admission  of  patients.  See 
there  the  limitations  which  necessity  prescribes,  as  to 

•  Heb.  vi.  10. 
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the  persons  to  be  admitted.  Read  but  that  one  order, 
though  others  might  be  mentioned,  that  none  who  are 
judged  to  he  in  an  asthmatic,  consumptive,  or  dying  condition, 
be  admitted  on  any  account  whatsoever.  Harsh  as  these 
words  sound,  they  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  Charity 
herself.  Charity  pronounces  it  to  be  better,  that  poor 
creatures,  who  might  receive  much  ease  and  rehef,  should 
be  denied  it,  if  their  case  does  not  admit  of  recovery, 
rather  than  that  others,  whose  case  does  admit  of  it,  be 
left  to  perish.  But  it  shocks  humanity  to  hear  such  an 
alternative  mentioned;  and  to  think,  that  there  should 
be  a  necessity,  as  there  is  at  present,  for  such  restrictions, 
in  one  of  the  most  beneficent  and  best  managed  schemes 
in  the  world.  May  more  numerous  or  larger  contribu- 
tions, at  length,  open  a  door  to  such  as  these ;  that  what 
renders  their  case  in  the  highest  degree  compassionable, 
their  languishing  under  incurable  diseases,  may  no  longer 
exclude  them  from  the  house  of  mercy. 

But  besides  the  persons  to  whom  I  have  been  now 
more  particularly  speaking,  there  are  others,  who  do  not 
cast  about  for  excuses  for  not  contributing  to  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous;  perhaps  are  rather  disposed  to  relieve 
them ;  who  yet  are  not  so  careful  as  they  ought  to  be, 
to  put  themselves  into  a  capacity  of  doing  it.  For  we 
are  as  really  accountable  for  not  doing  the  good  which 
we  might  have  in  our  power  to  do,  if  we  would  manage 
our  affairs  with  prudence,  as  we  are  for  not  doing  the 
good  which  is  in  our  power  now  at  present.  And  hence 
arise  the  obligations  of  economy  upon  people  in  the 
highest,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  in  order 
to  enable  themselves  to  do  that  good,  which,  without 
economy,  both  of  them  must  be  incapable  of;  even 
though  without  it  they  could  answer  the  strict  demands 
of  justice;  which  yet  we  find  neither  of  them  can.  A 
good  man  sheweth  favour,  and  lendeth;  and,  to  enable 
himself  to  do  so,  he  will  guide  his  affairs  with  discretion* 
For  want  of  this,  many  a  one  has  reduced  his  family  to 
the  necessity  of  asking  relief  from  those  public  charities, 
to  which  he  might  have  left  them  in  a  condition  of 
largely  contributing. 

As  economy  is  the  duty  of  all  persons,  without  excep- 

*  Fsalm  cxii.  5. 
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tion,  frugality  and  diligence  are  duties  which  particularly 
belong  to  the  middle  as  well  as  lower  ranks  of  men, 
and  more  particularly  still  to  persons  in  trade  and 
commerce,  whatever  their  fortunes  be.  For  trade  and 
commerce  cannot  otherwise  be  carried  on,  but  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  idleness  and  profusion:  though  indeed 
were  it  only  from  regard  to  propriety,  and  to  avoid 
being  absurd,  every  one  should  conform  his  behaviour 
to  what  his  situation  in  life  requires,  without  which 
the  order  of  society  must  be  broken  in  upon.  And 
considering  how  inherited  riches  and  a  life  of  leisure 
are  often  employed,  the  generality  of  mankind  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  their  station  exempts  them 
from  so  great  temptations;  that  it  engages  them  in  a 
sober  care  of  their  expenses,  and  in  a  course  of  appli- 
cation to  business:  especially  as  these  virtues,  moreover, 
tend  to  give  them,  what  is  an  excellent  groundwork  for 
all  others,  a  stayed  equality  of  temper  and  command  of 
tlieir  passions.  But  when  a  man  is  diligent  and  frugal, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  good;  when  he  is 
more  industrious,  or  more  sparing  perhaps  than  his 
circumstances  necessarily  require,  that  he  may  have  to 
give  to  him  that  needeth;*  when  he  labours  in  order  to 
support  the  weak;"^  such  care  of  his  affairs  is  itself  cha- 
rity, and  the  actual  beneficence  which  it  enables  him  to 
practise  is  additional  charity. 

You  will  easily  see  why  I  insist  thus  upon  these  things, 
because  I  would  particularly  recommend  the  good 
work  before  us  to  all  ranks  of  people  in  this  great  city. 
And  I  think  I  have  reason  to  do  so,  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  it  very  particularly  belongs  to  them  to  promote 
it.  The  gospel  indeed  teaches  us  to  look  upon  every 
one  in  distress  as  our  neighbour,  yet  neighbourhood  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  likewise  several  other  circum- 
stances, are  providential  recommendations  of  such  and 
such  charities,  and  excitements  to  them ;  without  which 
the  necessitous  would  suffer  much  more  than  they  do  at 
present.  For  our  general  disposition  to  beneficence  would 
not  be  sufficiently  directed,  and  in  other  respects  would 
be  very  ineffectual,  if  it  were  not  called  forth  into  action 

»  Ephes.  iv.  V8.  +  Acts  xx.  35, 
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by  some  or  other  of  those  providential  circumstances, 
which  form  particular  relations  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  are  of  course  regarded  by  every  one  in  some 
degree.  But  though  many  persons  among  you,  both  in 
the  way  of  contributions,  and  in  other  ways  no  less 
useful,  have  done  even  more  than  was  to  be  expected, 
yet  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
relation  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  bear  to  the  persons 
for  whom  our  infirmary  was  principally  designed,  is 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  generality ;  which  may  be 
owmg  to  its  late  establishment.  It  is,  you  know,  de- 
signed principally  for  diseased  manufacturers,  seamen  in 
merchant- service,  and  their  wives  and  children :  and  poor 
manufacturers  comprehend  all  who  are  employed  in  any 
labour  whatever  belonging  to  trade  and  commerce.  The 
description  of  these  objects  shows  their  relation,  and  a 
very  near  one  it  is,  to  you,  my  neighbours,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city.  If  any  of  your  domestic  servants  were 
disabled  by  sickness,  there  is  none  of  you  but  would 
think  himself  bound  to  do  somewhat  for  their  relief 
Now  these  seamen  and  manufacturers  are  employed  in 
your  immediate  business.  They  are  servants  of  mer- 
chants, and  other  principal  traders;  as  much  your 
servants  as  if  they  lived  under  your  roof :  though  by 
their  not  doing  so,  the  relation  is  less  in  sight.  And 
supposing  they  do  not  all  depend  upon  traders  of  lower 
rank  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  yet  many  of  them  do ; 
and  they  have  all  connexions  with  you,  which  give  them 
a  claim  to  your  charity  preferably  to  strangers.  They 
are  indeed  servants  of  the  public;  and  so  are  all  indus- 
trious poor  people  as  well  as  they.  But  that  does  not 
hinder  the  latter  from  being  more  immediately  yours. 
And  as  their  being,  servants  to  the  public  is  a  general 
recommendation  of  this  charity  to  all  other  persons,  so 
their  being  more  immediately  yours,  is,  surely,  a  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  it  to  you.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  every 
one  of  you  is  blamable  who  does  not  contribute  to 
your  infirmary,  for  yours  it  is  in  a  peculiar  sense; 
but  1  will  say,  that  those  of  you  who  do  are  highly 
commendable.    I  will  say  more,  that  you  promote  a 
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very  excellent  work,  which  your  particular  station  is  a 
providential  call  upon  you  to  promote.  And  there  can 
be  no  stronger  reason  than  this  for  doing  any  thing, 
except  the  one  reason,  that  it  would  be  criminal  to 
omit  it. 

These  considerations,  methinks,  might  induce  every 
trader  of  higher  rank  in  this  city  to  become  a  subscriber 
to  the  infirmary  which  is  named  from  it;  and  others  of 
you  to  contribute  somewhat  yearly  to  it,  in  the  way  in 
which  smaller  contributions  are  given.  This  would  be 
a  most  proper  offering  out  of  your  increase  to  him, 
whose  blessing  maJceth  rich*  Let  it  be  more  or  less, 
every  man  according  as  he  purposeih  in  his  heart;  vol 
grudgingly,  or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. f 

The  large  benefactions  of  some  persons  of  ability  may 
be  necessary  in  the  first  establishment  of  a  public 
charity,  and  are  greatly  useful  afterwards  in  maintaining 
it:  but  the  expenses  of  this  before  us,  in  the  extent  and 
degree  of  perfection  to  which  one  would  hope  it  might 
be  brought,  cannot  be  effectually  supported,  any  more 
than  the  expenses  of  civil  government,  without  the 
contribution  of  great  numbers.  You  have  already  the 
assistance  of  persons  of  highest  rank  and  fortune,  of 
which  the  list  of  our  governors,  and  the  present  appear- 
ance, are  illustrious  examples.  And  their  assistance 
would  be  far  from  lessening  by  a  general  contribution  to 
it  amongst  yourselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
contribution  to  it  amongst  yourselves,  which  I  have  been 
proposing,  would  give  it  still  higher  repute,  and  more 
invite  such  persons  to  continue  their  assistance,  and 
accept  the  honour  of  being  in  its  direction.  For  the 
greatest  persons  receive  honour  from  taking  the  direction 
of  a  good  work,  as  they  likewise  give  honour  to  it.  And 
by  these  concurrent  endeavours,  our  infirmary  might  at 
length  be  brought  to  answer,  in  some  competent  mea- 
sure, to  the  occasions  of  our  city. 

Blessed  are  they  who  employ  their  riches  in  promoting 
so  excellent  a  design.  The  temporal  advantages  of 
them  are  far  from  coming  up,  in  enjoyment,  to  what 
they  promise  at  a  distance.     But  the  distinguished 

♦  Prov.  T.  22.  t  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
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privilege,  the  prerogative  of  riches,  is,  that  they  increase 
our  power  of  doing  good.  This  is  their  proper  use.  In 
proportion  as  men  make  this  use  of  them,  they  imitate 
Almighty  God;  and  co-operate  together  with  him  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  the  world;  and  may  expect 
the  most  favourable  judgment,  which  their  case  will 
admit  of,  at  the  last  day,  upon  the  general,  repeated 
maxim  of  the  gospel,  that  we  shall  then  be  treated 
ourselves  as  we  now  treat  others.  They  have  moreover 
the  prayers  of  all  good  men,  those  of  them  particularl}'- 
whom  they  have  befriended;  and,  by  such  exercise  of 
charity,  they  improve  within  themselves  the  temper  of 
it,  which  is  the  very  temper  of  heaven.  Consider  next 
the  peculiar  force  with  which  this  branch  of  charity, 
almsgiving,  is  recommended  to  us  in  these  words;  He 
that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord:*  and 
in  these  of  our  Saviour,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it,  relieved  the  sick  and  needy,  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  meA 
Beware  you  do  not  explain  away  these  passages  of 
Scripture,  under  the  notion,  that  they  have  been  made 
to  serve  superstitious  purposes:  but  ponder  them  fairly 
in  your  heart ;  and  you  will  feel  them  to  be  of  irresistible 
weight.  Lastly,  let  us  remember,  in  how  many  instances 
we  have  all  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  done,  and  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not 
to  have  done.  Now  whoever  has  a  serious  sense  of  this 
will  most  earnesfly  desire  to  supply  the  good,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  have  done,  but  has  not,  and  undo  the 
evil  which  he  has  done,  or  neglected  to  prevent;  and 
when  that  is  impracticable,  to  make  amends,  in  some 
other  way,  for  his  offences — I  can  mean  only  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  To  make  amends,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  a  particular  person,  against  whom  we  have 
offended,  either  by  positive  injury,  or  by  neglect;  is  an 
express  condition  of  our  obtaining  forgiveness  of  God, 
when  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  it.  And  when  it  is  not, 
surely  the  next  best  thing  is  to  make  amends  to  society 
by  fervent  charity,  in  a  course  of  doing  good:  which 
riches,  as  I  observed,  put  very  much  within  our  power. 

•  Prov.  xix.  17.  t  Matt.  xxv.  40. 
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How  unhappy  a  choice  then  do  those  rich  men  make, 
who  sacrifice  all  these  high  prerogatives  of  their  state, 
to  the  wretched  purposes  of  dissoluteness  and  vanity,  or 
to  the  sordid  itch  of  heaping  up,  to  no  purpose  at  all; 
whilst  in  the  mean  time  they  stand  charged  with  the 
important  trust,  in  which  they  are  thus  unfaithful,  and 
of  which  a  strict  account  remains  to  be  given  I 
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It  is  impossible  for  me,  my  brethren,  upon  our  first 
meeting  of  this  kind,  to  forbear  lamenting  with  you  the 
general  decay  of  religion  in  this  nation;  which  is  now 
observed  by  every  one,  and  has  been  for  some  time  the 
complaint  of  all  serious  persons.  The  influence  of  it  is 
more  and  more  wearing  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  even 
of  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  speculations 
upon  the  subject:  but  the  number  of  those  who  do,  and 
who  profess  themselves  unbelievers,  increases,  and  with 
their  numbers  their  zeal.  Zeal,  it  is  natural  to  ask — for 
what.P  Why  truly  for  nothing,  but  against  every  thing 
that  is  good  and  sacred  amongst  us. 

Indeed,  whatever  efforts  are  made  against  our  religion, 
no  Christian  can  possibly  despair  of  it.  For  he,  who 
has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  has  promised,  that  he 
will  he  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Nor  can  the 
present  decline  of  it  be  any  stumbling-block  to  such  as  are 
considerate;  since  he  himself  has  so  strongly  expressed 
what  is  as  remarkably  predicted  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  the  great  defection  from  his  religion  which 
should  be  in  the  latter  days,  by  that  prophetic  question, 
When  tJie  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  upon  the 

*  The  publication  of  Bishop  Butler's  Charge,  in  the  year  1751,  was  followed  by  a 
pamphlet,  printed  in  1752,  entitled,  "  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Use  and  Importance 
of  External  Religion,  occasioned  by  some  pas^ges  in  ihe  Right  Reverend  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge  to  the  Cleri>y  of  that  Diocess,  &c.,  humbly  addressed  to 
his  Lordship."  This  pampldet  has  been  reprinti  d  in  a  miscellaneous  work :  such  parti 
of  it  as  seemed  most  worthy  of  observation,  tlie  reader  will  find  in  the  following  note 
npou  Uiose  passages  of  the  Charge  to  which  the  pamphlet  left-rs. 
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earth?  How  near  this  time  is,  God  only  knows;  but 
this  kind  of  Scripture  signs  of  it  is  too  apparent.  For 
as  different  ages  have  been  distinguished  by  different 
sorts  of  particular  errors  and  vices,  the  deplorable  dis- 
tinction of  ours  is  an  avowed  scorn  of  religion  in  some, 
and  a  growing  disregard  to  it  in  the  generality. 

As  to  the  professed  enemies  of  religion,  I  know  not 
how  often  they  may  come  in  your  way;  but  often  enough, 
I  fear,  in  the  way  of  some  at  least  amongst  you,  to 
require  consideration,  what  is  the  proper  behaviour 
towards  them.  One  would,  to  be  sure,  avoid  great 
familiarities  with  these  persons;  especially  if  they  affect 
to  be  licentious  and  profane  in  their  common  talk.  Yet 
if  you  fall  into  their  company,  treat  them  with  the  regards 
which  belong  to  their  rank;  for  so  we  must  people  who 
are  vicious  in  any  other  respect.  We  sliould  study  what 
St  James,  with  wonderful  elegance  and  expressiveness, 
calls  meekness'  of  wisdom,  in  our  behaviour  towards  all 
men;  but  more  especially  towards  these  men;  not  so 
much  as  being  what  we  owe  to  them,  but  to  ourselves 
and  our  religion ;  that  we  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour,  in  our  carriage  towards  those  who  labour  to 
vilify  it. 

For  discourse  with  them;  the  caution  commonly  given, 
not  to  attempt  answering  objections  which  we  have  not 
considered,  is  certainly  just.  Nor  need  any  one  in  a 
particular  case  be  ashamed  frankly  to  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  provided  it  be  not  general.  And  though  it 
were,  to  talk  of  what  he  is  not  acquainted  with,  is  a 
dangerous  method  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  it.  But  a 
considerate  person,  however  qualified  he  be  to  defend 
his  religion,  and  answer  the  objections  he  hears  made 
against  it,  may  sometimes  see  cause  to  decline  that  office. 
Sceptical  and  profane  men  are  extremely  apt  to  bring  up 
this  subject  at  meetings  of  entertainment,  and  such  as 
are  of  the  freer  sort:  innocent  ones  I  mean,  otherwise  I 
should  not  suppose  you  would  be  present  at  them.  Now 
religion  is  by  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  the  hackney 
subject  upon  these  occasions.  And  by  preventing  its 
being  made  so,  you  will  better  secure  the  reverence 
which  is  due  to  it,  than  by  entering  into  its  defence. 
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Every  one  observes,  that  men's  having  examples  of 
vice  often  before  their  eyes,  famiharizes  it  to  the  mind, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  take  off  that  just  abhorrence  of 
it  which  the  innocent  at  first  felt,  even  though  it  should 
not  alter  their  judgment  of  vice,  or  make  them  really 
ielieve  it  to  be  less  evil  or  dangerous.  In  like  manner, 
the  hearing  religion  often  disputed  about  in  light  familiar 
conversation,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  that  sacred  regard 
to  it,  which  a  good  man  would  endeavour  always  to 
keep  up,  both  in  himself  and  others.  But  this  is  not  all: 
people  are  too  apt  inconsiderately  to  take  for  granted, 
that  things  are  really  questionable,  because  they  hear 
them  often  disputed.  This  indeed  is  so  far  from  being 
a  consequence,  that  we  know  demonstrated  truths  have 
been  disputed,  and  even  matters  of  fact,  the  objects  of 
our  senses.  But  were  it  a  consequence,  were  the 
evidence  of  religion  no  more  than  doubtful,  then  it 
ought  not  to  be  concluded  false  any  more  than  true,  nor 
denied  anymore  than  affirmed;  for  suspense  would  be 
the  reasonable  state  of  mind  with  regard  to  it.  And 
then  it  ought  in  all  reason,  considering  its  infinite 
importance,  to  have  nearly  the  same  influence  upon 
practice,  as  if  it  were  thoroughly  believed.  For  would 
it  not  be  madness  for  a  man  to  forsake  a  safe  road,  and 
prefer  to  it  one  in  which  he  acknowledges  there  is  an 
even  chance  he  should  lose  his  life,  though  there  were 
an  even  chance  likewise  of  his  getting  safe  through  it  ? 
Yet  there  are  people  absurd  enough,  to  take  the  supposed 
doubtfulness  of  religion  for  the  same  thing  as  a  proof  of 
its  falsehood,  after  they  have  concluded  it  doubtful  from 
hearing  it  often  called  in  question.  This  shows  how 
infinitely  unreasonable  sceptical  men  are,  with  regard  to 
religion,  and  that  they  really  lay  aside  their  reason  upon 
this  subject  as  much  as  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts. 
But  further,  cavilling  and  objecting  upon  any  subject  is 
much  easier  than  clearing  up  difficulties:  and.  this  last 
part  v,ill  always  be  put  upon  the  defenders  of  religion. 
Now  a  man  may  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a 
matter,  and  upon  the  strongest  reasons,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  answer  all  the  difficulties  which  may  be  raised 
upon  it. 
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Then  again,  the  general  evidence  of  religion  is  conj- 
plex  and  various.  It  consists  of  a  long  series  of  things, 
one  preparatory  to  and  confirming  another,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  And 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a  cursory 
conversation,  to  unite  all  this  into  one  argument,  and 
represent  it  as  it  ought;  and,  could  it  be  done,  how 
utterly  indisposed  people  would  be  to  attend  to  it — I 
say  in  a  cursory  conversation:  whereas  unconnected 
objections  are  thrown  out  in  a  few  words,  and  are  easily 
apprehended,  without  more  attention  than  is  usual  in 
common  talk.  So  that,  notwithstanding  we  have  the 
best  cause  in  the  world,  and  though  a  man  were  very 
capable  of  defending  it,  yet  I  know  not  why  he  should 
be  forward  to  undertake  it  upon  so  great  a  disadvantage, 
and  to  so  little  good  effect,  as  it  must  be  done  amidst 
the  gaiety  and  carelessness  of  common  conversation. 

But  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  very  particularly 
upon  your  guard,  that  you  may  not  seem,  by  way  of 
compliance,  to  join  in  with  any  levity  of  discourse 
respecting  religion.  Nor  would  one  let  any  pretended 
argument  against  it  pass  entirely  without  notice ;  nor  any 
gross  ribaldry  upon  it,  without  expressing  our  thorough 
disapprobation.  This  last  may  sometimes  be  done  by 
silence:  for  silence  sometimes  is  very  expressive;  as 
was  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour  before  the  Sanhedrim 
and  before  Pilate.  Or  it  may  be  done  by  observing 
mildly,  that  religion  deserves  another  sort  of  treatment, 
or  a  more  thorough  consideration,  than  such  a  time,  or 
such  circumstances  admit.  However,  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  we  take  care,  by  diligent  reading  and 
study,  to  be  always  prepared,  to  be  ready  always  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  us;  so  there  may  be  occasions  when  it  will 
highly  become  us  to  do  it.  And  then  we  must  take 
care  to  do  it  in  the  spirit  which  the  apostle  requires, 
with  meekness  and  fear:*  meekness  towards  those  who 
give  occasions  for  entering  into  the  defence  of  our 
religion ;  and  with  fear,  not  of  them,  but  of  God ;  with 
that  reverential  fear,  which  the  nature  of  rehgion  requires, 
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and  which  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with,  that  it 
will  inspire  proper  courage  towards  men.  Now  this 
reverential  fear  will  lead  us  to  insist  strongly  upon  the 
infinite  greatness  of  God's  scheme  of  government,  both 
in  extent  and  duration,  together  with  the  wise  connexion 
of  its  parts,  and  the  impossibility  of  accounting  fully  for 
the  several  parts,  without  seeing  the  whole  plan  of 
Providence  to  which  they  relate;  which  is  beyond  the 
utmost  stretch  of  our  understanding.  And  to  all  this 
must  be  added  the  necessary  deficiency  of  human 
language,  when  things  divine  are  the  subject  of  it.  These 
observations  are  a  proper  full  answer  to  many  objections, 
and  very  material  with  regard  to  all. 

But  your  standing  business,  and  which  requires  con- 
stant attention,  is  with  the  body  of  the  people ;  to  revive 
in  them  the  spirit  of  religion,  which  is  so  much  declining. 
And  it  may  seem,  that  whatever  reason  there  be  for 
"laution  as  to  entering  into  an  argumentative  defence  of 
I'eligion  in  common  conversation,  yet  that  it  is  necessary  to- 
Jo  this  from  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  guard  the  people 
Against  being  corrupted,  however  in  some  places.  But 
tlien  surely  it  should  be  done  in  a  manner  as  little 
controversial  as  possible.  For  though  such  as  are  capable 
cf  seeing  the  force  of  objections  are  capable  also  of 
seeing  the  force  of  the  answers  which  are  given  to  them ; 
yet  the  truth  is,  the  people  will  not  competently  attend  to 
either.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  which  they  will  attend  to 
most.  And  to  hear  religion  treated  of  as  what  many 
deny,  and  which  has  much  said  against  it  as  well  as  for 
it ;  this  cannot  but  have  a  tendency  to  give  them  ill 
impressions  at  any  time ;  and  seems  particularly  improper 
for  all  persons  at  a  time  of  devotion ;  even  for  such  as 
are  arrived  at  the  most  settled  state  of  piety:  I  say  at  a 
time  of  devotion,  when  we  are  assembled  to  yield  our- 
selves up  to  the  full  influence  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
and  to  call  forth  into  actual  exercise  every  pious  affection 
of  heart.  For  it  is  to  be  repeated,  that  the  heart  and 
course  of  affections  may  be  disturbed  when  there  is  no 
alteration  of  judgment.  Now  the  evidence  of  rehgion  may 
•  be  laid  before  men  without  any  air  of  controversy.  The 
proof  of  the  being  of  God,  from  final  causes,  or  the  desigiv 
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and  wisdom  which  appears  in  every  part  of  nature ;  to- 
gether with  the  law  of  virtue  written  upon  our  hearts:*  tlie 
proof  of  Christianity  from  miracles,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecies;  and  the  confirmation  which  the 
natural  and  civil  history  of  the  world  give  to  the  Scripture 
account  of  things:  these  evidences  of  religion  might 
properly  be  insisted  on,  in  a  way  to  affect  and  influence 
the  heart,  though  there  were  no  professed  unbelievers 
in  the  world;  and  therefore  may  be  insisted  on,  without 
taking  much  notice  that  there  are  such.  And  even  their 

*  The  aulhor  of  the  Inquiry,  mpnlionpd  above,  inforins  us,  in  his  postscript,  that 
"  the  certain  consequence  of  referriiic  inaiikiiul  to  a  law  of  nature,  or  virtue,  written 
upon  their  hearts,  is  tlieir  liaving  recourse  U>  their  oirn  sense  of  things  m\  all  occa'-ions ; 
wliicli  l)eiiig-,  in  a  great  inajoriiy,  no  belter  tlian  fnniily  sU|jer.slilion,  |iariy-firf  juilice, 
or  self-interesled  artifice  (perhaps  a  curnpoiuid  of  all),  will  be  too  apt  to  overrule  ihe 
plain  precepts  of  Lhe  gospel."  And  he  declares,  he  lias  "no  beUer  opinion  of  the 
clearness,  certainty,  uniformity,  universality.  &c  ,  of  this  law,  ihiin"  he  has  "of  the 
importance  of  external  religion."  Whiit  tlii  n  nitisl  we  say  to  St  F'aul,  wlio  not  only 
asserts,  in  lhe  strongest  terms,  the  reality  of  such  a  law,  lint  spei  ks  of  its  oliligaliou 
as  extending  to  all  mankind  ?  blaming  some  among  the  Gentiles  as  without  excuse,  for 
nol  acivening  to  and  obeying  it:  and  commending  others  for  itoing  by  nature  (  n  con- 
tnidisiiiictioii  to  revelation)  the  things  contained  m  the  law,  thus  showing  the  work  of 
(he  taw  written  in  their  hearts.  If,  bec  iuse  "  natural  religion  isliidjielo  be  misLi.ken, 
it  is  high  time  to  have  done  with  it  in  the  pulpit ;"  how  comes  il  lliat  the  same  apostle 
refers  the  Pliilippians  to  the  study  of  this  religion, to  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  f  And  yet,  without  such  a  study,  our  knowledge  of 
tlie  moial  law  u'ust  always  remain  imperfect ;  for  a  complete  system  of  morality  is 
cerlaiidy  no  where  to  be  foiuid  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testiinient  •[•  Wiien  a. 
Christian  minister  is  enforcing  the  duties  or  doctrines  of  revialed  religion,  he  may 
perhaps  ilo  well  to  "tell  liis  people  he  has  no  other  proof  of  the  original,  truth,  obli 
gations,  present  benefits  and  future  rewarils  of  n  ligion,  to  lay  before  them,  than  what 
is  conU'iined  in  the  Scriptures."  But  wliat  if  liis  pui  pose  be  to  inculcate  some  moral 
virtue?  Will  it  nol  be  useful  here,  besides  oliserving  that  the  practice  of  that  virtue 
is  enjoined  by  a  divine  conun;ind,  to  recommend  it  stdl  further  to  his  hi^arers,  by- 
showing  that  it  approves  itself  to  our  inward  sense  and  perception,  and  acc>inls  with 
the  native  sentiments  and  suggf  slions  of  our  minds?  Metaphysicians  may  s;iy  wha6 
they  will  of  our  feelings  of  this  sorl  being  all  illusive,  liable  to  be  perverted  by 
educiilion  and  habit,  and  judged  of  by  men's  own  sense  of  things;  they,  whose 
understandings  are  yet  iinspodfd  by  phdosophy  and  vain  deceit,  will  be  little  disposed  lO' 
listen  to  such  assertions.  Nor  are  there  wanting  arginnents  which  prove,  and,  as 
should  seem,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonal)le  inqnin  r,  that  the  great  and  h  ading 
principles  of  mor.d  duties  l  ave  in  all  ages  been  the  same  ;  tliat  such  virtues  as  bene- 
volence, justice,  cimipassio  1,  gnititude,  accidental  obstacles  removed,  tind  when  lh(i 
preci-'e  meaning  of  the  words  has  been  once  explained,  are  in>tinclively  known  and 
approved  by  all  men  ;  anil  that  our  approbation  of  these  is  as  much  a  pnrt  of  our 
nature  implanted  in  us  by  (jimI,  and  as  little  liable  to  caprice  and  fashion,  as  the  sense 
of  seeing,  given  us  also  by  him,  by  which  all  bodies  appear  to  us  in  an  en  ct,  and  not 
an  inverted  position  J  Mr  Locke's  authority  has  been  generally  looked  up  to  as 
d(  cisive  on  such  questions;  and  liis  sentiments  have  been  end)raced  implicitly,  and 
without  examination.  That  great  ai  d  good  man,  however,  is  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  pernicious  consequences  which  others  liave  drawn  from  his  opinions  :  consi  qiiences 
whicii  have  been  ciiri  ied  to  such  a  length,  as  to  ilestroyall  moral  ilitt'eiciu'e  of  human 
rclious ;  making  virtue  and  vice  altogether  arbitrary;  calling  evil  good,  and  good 
evil ;  putting  darkness  fir  light,  and  light  for  darkness  ;  putting  bitter  for  sweet,  and/ 
sweet  for  bUter. 

t  6oe  the  second  of  Dr  BaU;uy"»  niarffos.      t  See  the  third  of  Bishop  Hurd's  S«rmoas,  voL  i. 
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particular  objections  may  be  obviated  without  a  formal 
mention  of  them.  Besides,  as  to  rehgion  in  general,  it 
is  a  practical  thing,  and  no  otherwise  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation, tlian  common  prudence  in  the  management  of 
our  w^ovlJly  aflfairs  is  so.  And  if  one  were  endeavouring 
to  bring  a  plain  man  to  be  more  careful  with  regard  to 
this  last,  it  would  be  thought  a  strange  method  of  doing 
it,  to  perplex  him  with  stating  formally  the  several 
objections  which  men  of  gaiety  or  speculation  have 
made  aigainst  prudence,  and  the  advantages  which  they 
pleasantly  tell  us  folly  has  over  it;  though  one  could 
answer  those  objections  ever  so  fully. 

Nor  does  the  want  of  religion  in  the  generality  of  the 
common  people  appear  owdng  to  a  speculative  disbelief 
or  denial  of  it,  but  chiefly  to  thoughtlessness  and  the 
common  temptations  of  life.  Your  chief  business  there- 
fore is  to  endeavour  to  beget  a  practical  sense  of  it  upon 
their  hearts,  as  what  they  acknowledge  their  belief  of, 
and  profess  they  ought  to  conform  themselves  to.  And 
this  is  to  be  done  by  keeping  up,  as  we  are  able,  the 
form  and  face  of  religion  with  decency  and  reverence, 
and  in  such  a  degree  as  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  religion 
often  to  their  minds;*  and  then  endeavouring  to  make 
this  form  more  and  more  subservient  to  promote  the 
reality  and  power  of  it.  The  form  of  religion  may 
indeed  be  where  there  is  little  of  the  thing-  itself ;  but 
the  thing  itself  cannot  be  preserved  amongst  mankind 
without  the  form.t    And  this  form  frequently  occurring 

•  To  this  it  is  said  by  our  inquirer,  that  "  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
have  noway  of  keeping  up  the  form  and  face  of  religion,  any  oftener,  or  in  any  other 
degree,  than  is  directed  by  the  prescribed  order  of  the  churcli."  As  if  tlie  whole  duty 
of  a  parish  priest  consisted  in  reading  prayers  and  a  sermon  on  Sundays,  and  perlbrming 
the  occasional  oflSces  appointed  in  the  liturgy  !  One  would  think  the  writer  who  made 
this  objection  had  never  read  more  of  the  Charge  than  the  four  pages  lie  has  parti- 
cularly selected  for  the  subject  of  his  animadversions.  Had  he  looked  further, 
he  would  have  found  other  methods  recommended  to  the  clergy,  of  introducing  a 
sense  of  religion  into  the  minds  of  their  parishioners  which  occur  much  oftener  than 
the  times  allotted  for  the  public  services  of  the  church:  such  as  family  prayers; 
acknowledging  the  divine  bounty  at  our  meals;  personal  applications  from  ministers 
of  parishes  to  individuals  under  their  care,  on  particular  occasions  and  circumstances : 
as  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  at  first  receiving  the  holy  communion,  on  recovery 
from  sickness,  and  the  like;  none  of  which  are  prescribed  in  our  established  ritual, 
any  more  than  those  others  so  ludicrously  mentioned  by  this  writer,  "bowing  to  tlie 
east,  turning  the  face  to  that  quarter  in  repeating  the  creeds,  dipping  the  finger  ia 
water,  and  therewith  crossin_g  the  child's  forehead  in  baptism." 

f  The  quakers  reject  all  forms,  even  the  two  of  Christ's  own  institution :  will  it 
be  aaid.  that  "  these  men  have  no  religion  preserved  among  them      It  will  neither 
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In  some  instance  or  other  of  it  will  be  a  frequent  admo- 
nition to  bad  men  to  repent,  and  to  good  men  to  grow 
better;  and  also  be  the  means  of  their  doing  so.* 

That  which  men  have  accounted  religion  in  the  several 
countries  of  the  world,  generally  speaking,  has  had  a 
great  and  conspicuous  part  in  all  public  appearances, 
and  the  face  of  it  been  kept  up  with  great  reverence 
throughout  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
not  only  upon  occasional  solemnities,  but  also  in  the  daily 
course  of  behaviour.  In  the  heathen  world,  their 
superstition  was  the  chief  subject  of  statuary,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  poetry.  It  mixed  itself  with  business,  civil 
forms,  diversions,  domestic  entertainments,  and  every 
part  of  common  life.  The  Mahometans  are  obliged  to 
short  devotions  five  times  between  morning  and  evening. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  people  cannot  pass  a  day 
without  having  religion  recalled  to  their  thoughts,  by 
some  or  other  memorial  of  it;  by  some  ceremony  or 
public  religious  form  occurring  in  their  way:t  besides 

be  said  nor  insinuated.  The  quakers,  though  they  have  not  the  form,  are  careful  to 
keep  up  the  face  of  religion  ;  as  appears  not  only  from  the  custom  of  assembling 
themselves  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  from  their 
silent  meetings  on  other  days  of  the  week.  And  that  they  are  equally  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  influence  of  religion  on  their  minds,  is  manifi  st 
from  the  practice  of  what  they  call  inward  prayer,  in  conformity  to  the  direction  of 
Scripture  to  pray  continually:  "which,'"  saith  Roliert  Barclay,  "cannot  be  under- 
stood of  outward  prayer,  because  it  were  impossible  that  men  should  be  always  upon 
tlieir  knees,  expressing  the  words  of  prayer;  which  would  hinder  them  from  the 
exercise  of  those  duties  no  less  positively  commanded." — Apology  for  the  Quakers, 
Prop.  xi.  Of  IVorship. 

*  Here  it  has  been  objected,  that  "the  number,  variety,  and  frequent  occurrence  of 
forms  in  religion,  are  too  apt  to  be  considered  by  the  generality  as  commutations  for 
their  vices,  as  something  substituted  in  lieu  of  repentance,  as  loads  and  encumbrances 
upon  true  Christian  edification."  This  way  of  arguing  against  the  use  of  a  lliing 
frwn  the  abuse  of  it,  instead  of  arguing  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  is  th« 
master  sophism  that  pervades  the  whole  performance  we  are  here  examining.  What 
reasonable  man  ever  denied,  that  the  pomp  of  outward  worsliip  has  been  sometimes 
mistaken  for  inward  piety?  that  positive  institutions,  when  rested  in  as  ends,  instead 
of  being  applied  as  means,  are  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  ?  Not  Bishop 
Butler  certainly,  who  blames  the  observances  of  the  papists  on  this  account,  some  of 
them  as  being  "in  themselves  wrong  and  superstitious;''  and  others,  as  being 
"  made  subs«Tvient  to  the  purposes  of  superstition,"  and  for  this  reason  "abolisheu 
by  our  reformers."  In  the  mean  wiiile,  it  will  still  be  true,  that  bodily  worship  is 
by  no  means  to  be  discarded,  miuspful  in  exciting  spiritual  devotion  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  mutually  assist  and  strengthen  each  other  ;  and  that  a  mere  mental 
intercourse  with  (iod,  and  a  religious  service  purely  intellectual,  is  altogether 
Unsuitable  to  such  a  creature  as  man,  during  his  present  state  on  earth. 

f  "  What  in  the  former  period"  (when  speaking  of  the  heathen  world)  "wascalleil 
superstition,  becomes  in  this"  (when  speaking  of  Roman  Catholics)  '■^religion,  and 
religious  forms ;  wliich  the  papists  pretending  to  coi.nect  with  Christianity,  and  the 
Charge  giving  no  hint  that  this  is  no  more  tlian  a  pretence,  a  plain  reader  must  needs 
take  tlm  us  spoke u  of  the  meam  and  memorials  of  true  rtligiou,  ood  will  accordingi} 
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their  frequent  holydays,  the  short  prayers  they  are  daily 
called  to,  and  the  occasional  devotion  enjoined  by  con- 
fessors. By  these  means  their  superstition  sinks  deep 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their  religion  also  into 
the  minds  of  such  among  them  as  are  serious  and  well- 
disposed.  Our  reformers,  considering  that  some  of 
these  observances  were  in  themselves  wrong  and  super- 
stitious, and  others  of  them  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  superstition,  abolished  them,  reduced  the 
form  of  religion  to  great  simplicity,  and  enjoined  no  more 
particular  rules,  nor  left  any  thing  more  of  what  was 
external  in  religion,  than  was  in  a  manner  necessary  to 
preserve  a  sense  of  religion  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  But  a  great  part  of  this  is  neglected  by  the 
generality  amongst  us;  for  instance,  the  service  of  the 
church,  not  only  upon  common  days,  but  also  upon 
saints'  days;  and  several  other  things  might  be  men- 
tioned. Thus  they  have  no  customary  admonition,  no 
public  call  to  recollect  the  thoughts  of  God  and  religion 
from  one  Sunday  to  another. 

It  was  far  otherwise  under  the  law.  These  words* 
says  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,  which  I  command 
thee,  shall  be  in  thine  heart:  and  thou  shall  teach  them, 

consider  these  as  recommended  to  Iiis  practice  and  iniiLntion."  If  a  plain  render,  at 
first  vieiv  i>r  the  passage  alhided  to,  shouUl  iiiadvortenlly  tiill  into  sucii  a  mis  aki-,  he 
woul.l  find  that  mistake  immediately  corn  cLed  by  the  vei  y  m  xt  senU  uce  that  folhiws, 
where  the  ii  iigion  of  llie  llonmn  Catholics,  and  thi'ir  snpeistilion,  are  disLinp;iiistir(l 
fiom  each  other  in  express  words  lint  the  terms  in  qui  slion  are  ii^ed  with  ihe 
strictest  propriety.  Tlieih  sion  of  the  bi>h<)p,  in  this  piirtot  hisClraroe,  is  tcj  consichx 
religion,  not  uiitler  the  notion  of  its  beini>  irnc,  but  as  it  atfec.s  the  Sfnsrs  and 
imaj>in:ili  iMS  of  the  midiitude.  For  so  Ihe  painnriipli  l)ei;ins:  "That  which  men 
have  uccounted  religion  in  the  several  connlries  ot  tin'  world"  (whether  the  n  ligoii  his 
true  orlalse  is  heside  his  present  argnnienl),  "gere  ridly  spi  akinu,  has  had  a  great  and 
conspicuous  part  in  all  public  iipp' iu-ances."  This  position  he  illustrates  l>y  three 
fXiueph  s.  the  Heathen,  tlu'  Mahoun  lan,  ami  the  Roman  Catholic  reliaions.  Tlie  two 
first  ot'ihese,  having  liLtle  or  notliing  of  inie  relig  ou  be  hinging  lo  th(  m.  may  w<ll  enongU 
l)e  ch;iract<  r  zed  under  the  couiukmi  name  of  supers  itioii:  the  hist  conlains  a  U]  xiure 
of  both  ;  whicii  then  lore  Ihe  bi-liop,  like  a  good  writer,  as  well  ius  a  ju^t  reasoner, 
is  cuefnl  to  ilistinguish.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  man  can  htirdly  travi  I  a 
mile  without  passing  a  crucifix  t  rrcted  on  the  road  side;  he  may  either  stop  lo 
worship  the  image  repn  sented  on  tlie  cross,  or  he  may  simply  be  reminded  by  it  of 
liis  own  relation  lo  Christ  criicfied;  llius  by  one  and  the  >ame  outward  sign, 
"  n-ligion  may  be  recalled  to  his  thoughts,"  or  super^titiiui  may  lake  po^sessmn  of  Ids 
mind.  In  the  celebration  ol  the  eiicl.arist,  the  eleniet  ts  ot  breati  and  wine  ai* 
reg-arded  by  a  papist  as  the  very  body  and  b! nod  of  Christ;  to  a  protestant,  they 
appearonly  as  syuilnils  ;ind  menionaU  of  thai  body  anil  bloi.d :  what  in  one  an  act  of 
ralional  duvuliun,  bi  comes  in  the  other  an  insUince  of  tlie  grossest  huper.stiUuii,  if  uot- 
idolatry. 

*  Deut.  vi.  0,  7. 
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diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  V)hen  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  doivn,  and  when  thou  risest  up* 
And  as  they  were  commanded  this,  so  it  is  obvious  how 
much  the  constitution  of  that  law  was  adapted  to  effect 
it,  and  keep  religion  ever  in  view.  And  without  some- 
what of  this  nature,  piety  will  grow  languid  even  among 
the  better  sort  of  men ;  and  the  worst  will  go  on  quietly 
in  an  abandoned  course,  with  fewer  interruptions  from 
within  than  they  would  have,  were  religious  reflections 
forced  oftener  upon  their  minds,t  and  consequently  with 

*  Allowing  that  "  what  Moses  in  this  passage  wanted  to  have  effected  was  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  law,"  nothing,  sure,  could  be  of  greater  use  in  securing  tliat 
obi  dience  than  the  practice  here  enjoined.  Our  inquirer,  liowever,  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  "  very  much  questions  whether  his  lordsliip  could  liave  fallen  u|ion  any 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  wliich  relates  at  all  to  his  subject,  that  would  have 
been  less  favouralile  to  his  argument."  IVho  shall  decide,  &c.  ? — Tlie  bishop  goes 
on,  "  As  they  (ihe  Jews)  were  commanded  this,  so  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  con- 
siiuition  of  their  law  was  adapted  to  effect  it,  and  keep  religion  ever  in  view."  Upon 
which  the  inquirer  remarks,  "  It  was  then  very  ill,  or  at  least  very  unwisely  done,  to 
abrogate  that  law,  whose  constitution  was  adapted  to  so  excellent  a  purpose."  Let 
ns  first  see  what  may  be  offered  in  defence  of  the  bishop,  and  then  consider  what  is 
to  l)e  said  in  answer  to  his  opponent.  The  purpose  for  wliicli  the  Mosaic  constitution 
was  established  was  this  :  to  preserve,  amidst  a  world  universally  addicted  to  {'"'y- 
theism  and  idolatry,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  till  the 
seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  As  a  means  to  tliis  end,  the 
Israelites  were  not  only  to  be  kept  separate  from  every  other  nation  ;  but,  the  better 
to  ensure  such  separation,  they  were  to  be  constantly  employed  in  a  multifarious 
ritual,  which  left  them  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  deviating  into  the  supersti- 
tious observances  of  their  pagan  neighbours.  And  tliis,  1  suppose,  may  suffice  for 
vindiciiting  the  bishop's  assertion,  that  "  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  law  was 
adapted  to  keep  religion  ever  in  view."  But  the  Jewish  law  was  not  only  adapted 
to  this  end  ;  we  are  nest  to  observe,  that  the  end  itself  was  actually  gaini  d.  For 
thougli  it  be  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the  Jews  did  not  always  confine  their 
religious  homage  to  the  God  of  Israel,  but  polluted  the  service,  due  to  him  alone, 
with  foreign  worship  ;  yet,  even  in  their  worst  defection,  it  should  be  remembered, 
they  never  totally  rejected  the  true  Jehovah  ;  and  after  their  return  from  Ciiptivity, 
they  wire  so  thorougldy  cured  of  all  remaining  propensity  to  the  idolatrous  rites  of 
heathenism,  as  never  again  to  violate  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
It  appears  then,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Jewivli  separation,  the  principle  of  the 
Unity  was  in  fact  preserved  inviolate  among  that  people  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 
When  the  Mosaic  constitution  hati  thus  attained  its  end,  and  mankind  were  now 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  belter  covenant,  the  law  expired  of  course  ;  the  parti 
tion  wall  that  had  divided  the  Jew  from  the  (Jenlile  was  taken  down,  and  all  dislinc 
tioii  between  them  lost,  under  the  common  name  of  Christians.  And  this  may  suffice 
to  show,  in  opposition  to  our  inquirer,  that  ii  was  both  very  well  and  very  wisely  done 
to  abrogate  a  law,  when  the  purpose  for  which  the  law  had  been  enacted  was 
accomplished. 

X  "  According  to  the  bishop's  doctrine,"  then,  says  the  inquirer,  "  it  should  be  not 
only  good  policy,  but  wholesome  discipline,  to  force  men  in  England  to  come  to 
church,  and  in  France  to  go  to  mass."  AikI  again,  "If  externals  have  this  virtue 
to  enforce  religious  reflections,  it  must  be  right  l-o  compel  those  who  are  indisposed  to 
such  reflections,  to  attend  tliese  memorials."  Yes  ;  granting  that  the  sense  of  the 
passage  in  the  Charge  is  not  slianiefuily  perverted,  and  that  we  are  to  imdersland  tli* 
bishop  here,  to  speak  of  citernal  force  and  compulsion.  Whereas,  by  "  religuius 
reflections  forced,"  is  plainly  meant  no  more  than  religious  reflectiuus  of leuer  (Arown 
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less  probability  of  their  amendment.  Indeed  in  most 
ages  of  the  church,  the  care  of  reasonable  men  has  been, 
as  there  has  been  for  the  most  part  occasion,  to  draw 
the  people  off  from  laying  too  great  weight  upon  external 
things;  upon  formal  acts  of  piety.  But  the  state  of 
matters  is  quite  changed  now  with  us.  These  things  are 
neglected  to  a  degree,  which  is,  and  cannot  but  be 
attended  with  a  decay  of  all  that  is  good.  It  is  highly 
seasonable  now  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  importance 
of  external  religion.* 

And  doubtless  under  this  head  must  come  into  con- 
sideration a  proper  regard  to  the  structures  which  are 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  In  the  present  turn 
of  the  age,  one  may  observe  a  wonderful  frugality  in 
every  thing  which  has  respect  to  religion,  and  extrava- 
gance in  every  thing  else.  But  amidst  the  appearances 
of  opulence  and  improvement  in  all  common  things, 
which  are  now  seen  in  most  places,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  reason  why  these  monuments  of  ancient  piety 
should  not  be  preserved  in  their  original  beauty  and 
magnificence.  But  in  the  least  opulent  places  they  must 
be  preserved  in  becoming  repair ;  and  every  thing 
relating  to  the  divine  service  be,  however,  decent  and 
clean  ;  otherwise  we  shall  vilify  the  face  of  religion 
whilst  we  keep  it  up.  All  this  is  indeed  principally  the 
duty  of  others.  Yours  is  to  press  strongly  upon  them 
what  is  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and  admonish  them  of 
it  often,  if  they  are  negligent. 

in  mi»n  s  waj/,  brought  more  frequently  inio  their  thoughts,  so  as  to  produce  an  habitual 
recollection  that  they  are  always  in  the  divine  presence. 

*  "  The  importance  of  external  relif;  ion,"  the  inquirer  remarks,  "  is  the  grand  en^'ne 
of  the  papists,  which  they  play  witli  llie  greatest  effect  upon  our  common  people,  who 
are  always  soonest  taken  and  ensimr(  d  liy  form  and  show ;  and,  so  far  as  we  concur 
with  them  in  tiie  principle,  we  are  doing  tlieir  work  ;  since,  if  externals,  as  such,  are 
important,  the  plain  natural  consequence  is,  the  wore  of  them  the  better.  '  He  had  the 
same  reflection  once  before  :  "  If  true  religion  c  annot  be  preserved  among  men  with- 
out forms,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  the  Homish  religion,  having  more 

frequent  occurrenCr-s  of  fonns,  is  better  than  otlicr  religions  whicll  have  fever  of 

these  occurrences  "    To  tliis  argument  I  rvplj,  Kego  co?iseqiientiam.  There  may 

be  too  much  of  form  in  religion,  as  well  as  too  liitle  :  the  one  leads  to  enthusiasm, 
the  other  degenerates  into  superstition  ;  one  is  [niritanism,  the  other  popery;  whereas 
the  rational  worship  of  Gfxi  is  (  qiuJly  ri  i;,ov<  (l  from  either  extreme.  Did  tUeinqvirer 
never  hear  of  the  possibility  of  liavii;g  too  niiicii  ot  a  good  thing?  Or  does  lie  sup- 
pose, with  the  late  liislorlau  of  Gie.-  t  H  -iia  ii,  tliat  iu[  religion  is  divided  into  two 
'  epecies,  the  superstitions  and  the  fEuaticai  ;  and  iluit  whatever  is  not  one  of  these, 
mat  oi  necessity  be  the  oU.cr  ? 
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But  then  you  must  be  sure  to  take  care  and  not  neglect 
that  part  of  the  sacred  fabric  which  belongs  to  you  to 
maintain  in  repair  and  decency.  Such  neglect  would  be 
great  impiety  in  you,  and  of  most  pernicious  example  to 
others.  Nor  could  you,  with  any  success,  or  any 
propriety,  urge  upon  them  their  duty  in  a  regard  in 
which  you  yourselves  should  be  openly  neglectful  of 
it. 

Bishop  Fleetwood  has  observed,*  that  unless  the  good 
public  spirit  of  building,  repairing,  and  adorning  churches 
prevails  a  great  deal  more  among  us,  and  be  more 
encouraged,  a  hundred  years  will  bring  to  the  ground  a 
huge  number  of  our  churches.  This  excellent  prelate 
made  this  observation  forty  years  ago :  and  no  one,  I 
believe,  will  imagine,  that  the  good  spirit  he  has  recom- 
mended prevails  more  at  present  than  it  did  then. 

But  if  these  appendages  of  the  divine  service  are  to  be 
regarded,  doubtless  the  divine  service  itself  is  more  to  be 
regarded ;  and  the  conscientious  attendance  upon  it 
ought  often  to  be  inculcated  upon  the  people,  as  a  plain 
precept  of  the  gospel,  as  the  means  of  grace,  and  what 
has  peculiar  promises  annexed  to  it.  But  external  acts 
of  piety  and  devotion,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  them, 
are,  moreover,  necessary  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  religion, 
which  the  affairs  of  the  world  will  otherwise  wear  out  of 
men's  hearts.  And  the  frequent  returns,  whether  of 
public  devotions,  or  of  any  thing  else,  to  introduce 
religion  into  men's  serious  thoughts,  will  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  them,  in  proportion  as  they  are  susceptible  of 
religion,  and  not  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.  For 
this  rccison,  besides  others,  the  service  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  celebrated  as  often  as  you  can  have  a  con- 
gregation to  attend  it. 

But  since  the  body  of  the  people,  especially  in  country 
places,  cannot  be  brought  to  attend  it  oftener  than  one  day 
in  a  week;  and  since  this  is  in  no  sort  enough  to  keep 
up  in  them  a  due  sense  of  religion  ;  it  were  greatly  to 
be  wished  they  could  be  persuaded  to  any  thing  which 
might,  in  some  measure,  supply  the  want  of  more 
frequent  public  devotions,  or  serve  the  like  purposes. 

♦  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  St  Asaph,  1710. 
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Family  prayers,  regularly  kept  up  in  every  house,  ■would 
have  a  great  and  good  effect. 

Secret  prayer,  as  expressly  as  it  is  commanded  by  our 
Saviour,  and  as  evidently  as  it  is  implied  in  the  notion  of 
piety,  will  yet,  I  fear,  be  grievously  forgotten  by  the 
generality,  till  they  can  be  brought  to  fix  for  themselves 
certain  times  of  the  day  for  it;  since  this  is  not  done  to 
their  hands,  as  it  Avas  in  the  Jewish  church  by  custom  or 
authority.  Indeed  custom,  as  well  as  the  manifest 
propriety  of  the  thing,  and  examples  of  good  men  in 
Scripture,  justify  us  in  insisting,  that  none  omit  their 
prayers  morning  or  evening,  who  have  not  thrown  off 
all  regards  to  piety.  But  secret  prayer  comprehends  not 
only  devotions  before  men  begin  and  after  they  have 
ended  the  business  of  the  day,  but  such  also  as  may  be 
performed  while  they  are  employed  in  it,  or  even  in 
company.  And  truly,  if,  besides  our  more  set  devotions, 
morning  and  evening,  all  of  us  would  fix  upon  certain 
times  of  the  day,  so  that  the  return  of  the  hour  should 
remind  us,  to  say  short  prayers,  or  exercise  our  thoughts 
in  a  way  equivalent  to  this  ;  perhaps  there  are  few  persons 
in  so  high  and  habitual  a  state  of  piety,  as  not  to  find  the 
benefit  of  it.  If  it  took  up  no  more  than  a  minute  or  two, 
or  even  less  time  than  that,  it  would  serve  the  end  I  am 
proposing ;  it  would  be  a  recollection,  that  we  are  in  the 
Divine  presence,  and  contribute  to  our  being  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long, 

A  duty  of  the  like  kind,  and  serving  to  the  same 
purpose,  is  the  particular  acknowledgment  of  God  when 
we  are  partaking  of  his  bounty  at  our  meals.  The 
neglect  of  this  is  said  to  have  been  scandalous  to  a 
proverb  in  the  heathen  world  ;*  but  it  is  without  shame 
laid  aside  at  the  tables  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  rank 
among  us. 

And  as  parents  should  be  admonished,  and  it  should 
be  pressed  upon  their  consciences,  to  teach  their  children 
their  prayers  and  catechism,  it  being  what  they  are 
obliged  to  upon  all  accounts;  so  it  is  proper  to  be 
mentioned  here,  as  a  means  by  which  they  will  bring  the 

*  Ciidworth  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  p.  8.  Casaub.  in  Athenaeum,  1.  i.  c.  si.  p.  22, 
Dupojt.  Prxl.  ill  Tlieopbraslum,  ed.  Needham,  c.  ix.  p.  333,  &c. 
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principles  of  Christianity  often  to  their  own  minds, 
instead  of  laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  it  from  week's-end 
to  week's-end. 

General  exhortations  to  piety,  abstracted  from  the 
particular  circumstances  of  it,  are  of  great  use  to  such 
as  are  already  got  into  a  religious  course  of  life;  but, 
such  as  are  not,  though  they  be  touched  with  them,  yet 
when  they  go  away  from  church,  they  scarce  know  where 
to  begin,  or  how  to  set  about  what  they  are  exhorted  to. 
And  it  is  with  respect  to  religion,  as  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  in  which  many  things  of  great  consequence 
intended,  are  yet  never  done  at  all,  because  they  may  be 
done  at  any  time,  and  in  any  manner ;  which  would  not 
be,  were  some  determinate  time  and  manner  voluntarily 
fixed  upon  for  the  doing  of  them.  Particular  rules  and 
directions  then  concerning  the  times  and  circumstances 
of  performing  acknowledged  duties,  bring  religion  nearer 
to  practice;  and  such  as  are  really  proper,  and  cannot 
well  be  mistaken,  and  are  easily  observed. — Such  parti- 
cular rules  in  religion,  prudently  recommended,  would 
have  an  influence  upon  the  people. 

All  this  indeed  may  be  called  form:  as  every  thing 
external  in  religion  may  be  merely  so.  And  therefore 
whilst  we  endeavour,  in  these  and  other  like  instances, 
to  keep  up  the  form  of  godliness*  amongst  those  who  are 
our  care,  and  over  whom  we  have  any  influence,  we  must 
endeavour  also  that  this  form  be  made  more  and  more 
subservient  to  promote  the  power  of  it.*  Admonish  them 
to  take  heed  that  they  mean  what  they  say  in  their 
prayers,  that  their  thoughts  and  intentions  go  along  with 
their  words,  that  they  really  in  their  hearts  exert  and 
exercise  before  God  the  aff"ections  they  express  with  their 
mouth.  Teach  them,  not  that  external  religion  is  nothing, 
for  this  is  not  true  in  any  sense;  it  being  scarce  possible, 
but  that  it  will  lay  some  sort  of  restraint  upon  a  man's 
morals;  and  it  is  moreover  of  good  eff"ect  with  respect  to 
the  world  about  him.  But  teach  them  that  regard  to  one 
duty  will  in  no  sort  atone  for  the  neglect  of  any  other. 
Endeavour  to  raise  in  their  hearts  such  a  sense  of  God 
as  shall  be  an  habitual,  ready  principle  of  reverence, 

*  Z  Tim.  iii.  b. 
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love,  gratitude,  hope,  trust,  resignation,  and  obedience. 
Exhort  them  to  make  use  of  every  circumstance,  which 
brings  the  subject  of  rehgion  at  all  before  them;  to  turn 
their  hearts  habitually  to  him ;  to  recollect  seriously  the 
thoughts  of  his  presence  in  whom  they  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being,  and  by  a  short  act  of  their  mind  devote 
themselves  to  his  service.  —  If,  for  instance,  persons 
would  accustom  themselves  to  be  thus  admonished  by 
the  very  sight  of  a  church,  could  it  be  called  superstition? 
Enforce  upon  them  the  necessity  of  making  religion  their 
principal  concern,  as  what  is  the  express  condition  of  the 
gospel  covenant,  and  what  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
requires.  Explain  to  them  the  terms  of  that  covenant 
of  mercy,  founded  in  the  incarnation,  sacrifice,  and 
intercession  of  Christ,  together  with  the  promised 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  to  supersede  our  own 
endeavours,  but  to  render  them  effectual.  The  greater 
festivals  of  the  church,  being  instituted  for  commemorat- 
ing the  several  parts  of  the  gospel  history,  of  course  lead 
you  to  explain  these  its  several  doctrines,  and  show  the 
Christian  practice  which  arises  out  of  them.  And  the 
more  occasional  solemnities  of  religion,  as  well  as  these 
festivals,  will  often  afford  you  the  fairest  opportunities 
of  enforcing  all  these  things  in  familiar  conversation. 
Indeed  all  affectation  of  talking  piously  is  quite  nauseous : 
and  though  there  be  nothing  of  this,  yet  men  will  easily 
be  disgusted  at  the  too  great  frequency  or  length  of  these 
occasional  admonitions.  But  a  Avord  of  God  and  religion 
dropped  sometimes  in  conversation,  gently,  and  without 
any  thing  severe  or  forbidding  in  the  manner  of  it,  this  is 
not  unacceptable.  It  leaves  an  impression,  is  repeated 
again  by  the  hearers,  and  often  remembered  by  plain 
well-disposed  persons  longer  than  one  would  think. 
Particular  circumstances  too,  which  render  men  more 
apt  to  receive  instruction,  should  be  laid  hold  of  to  talk 
seriously  to  their  consciences.  For  instance,  after  a 
man's  recovery  from  a  dangerous  sickness,  how  proper 
is  it  to  advise  him  to  recollect  and  ever  bear  in  mind, 
what  were  his  hopes  or  fears,  his  wishes  and  resolutions, 
when  under  the  apprehension  of  death ;  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  repentance,  or  confirm  him  in  a  course  of  piety^ 
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according  as  his  life  and  character  has  been.  So  Ukewise 
the  terrible  accidents  which  often  happen  from  riot  and 
debauchery,  and  indeed  almost  every  vice,  are  occasions 
providentially  thrown  in  your  way,  to  discourse  against 
these  vices  in  common  conversation,  as  well  as  from  the 
pulpit,  upon  any  such  accidents  happening  in  your  parish, 
or  in  a  neighbouring  one.  Occasions  and  circumstances 
of  a  like  kind  to  some  or  other  of  these  occur  often,  and 
ought,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  be  catched  at,  as  opportunities 
of  conveying  instruction,  both  public  and  private,  with 
great  force  and  advantage. 

Public  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  can  in 
no  sort  be  dispensed  with.  But  as  it  is  common  to  all 
who  are  present,  many  persons  strangely  neglect  to 
appropriate  what  they  hear  to  themselves,  to  their  own 
heart  and  life.  Now  the  only  remedy  for  this  in  our 
power  is  a  particular  personal  application.  And  a  per- 
sonal application  makes  a  very  different  impression  from 
a  common,  general  one.  It  were  therefore  greatly  to  be 
wished,  that  every  man  should  have  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  his  own  particular  duty  enforced  upon 
his  conscience,  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  capacity,  in 
private.  And  besides  the  occasional  opportunities  of 
doing  this,  some  of  which  have  been  intimated,  there  are 
stated  opportunities  of  doing  it.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
confirmation:  and  the  usual  age  for  confirmation  is  that 
time  of  life,  from  which  youth  must  become  more  and 
more  their  own  masters,  when  they  are  often  leaving 
their  father's  house,  going  out  into  the  wide  world  and 
all  its  numerous  temptations;  against  which  they  par- 
ticularly want  to  be  fortified,  by  having  strong  and  lively 
impressions  of  religion  made  upon  their  minds.  Now 
the  6 1st  canon  expressly  requires,  that  every  minister 
that  hath  care  of  souls  shall  use  his  best  endeavour  to 
prepare  and  make  able  as  many  as  he  can  to  be  confirmed; 
which  cannot  be  done  as  it  ought  without  such  personal 
application  to  each  candidate  in  particular  as  I  am  recom- 
mending. Another  opportunity  for  doing  this  is,  when 
any  one  of  your  parishioners  signifies  his  name  as  in- 
tending for  the  first  time  to  be  partaker  of  the  communion. 
The  rubric  requires,  that  all  persons,  whenever  they  intend 
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to  receive,  shall  signify  their  names  beforehand  to  the 
minister;  which,  if  it  be  not  insisted  upon  in  all  cases, 
ought  absolutely  to  be  insisted  upon  for  the  first  time. 
Now  this  even  lays  it  in  your  way  to  discourse  with 
them  in  private  upon  the  nature  and  benefits  of  this 
sacrament,  and  enforce  upon  them  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  religion.  However  I  do  not  mean  to  put 
this  upon  the  same  foot  with  catechising  youth,  and 
preparing  them  for  confirmation;  these  being  indispen- 
sable obligations,  and  expressly  commanded  by  our 
canons.  This  private  intercourse  with  your  parishioners 
preparatory  to  their  first  communion,  let  it,  if  you  please, 
be  considered  as  a  voluntary  service  to  religion  on  your 
part,  and  a  voluntary  instance  of  docility  on  theirs.  I 
will  only  add  as  to  this  practice,  that  it  is  regularly  kept 
up  by  some  persons,  and  particularly  by  one,  whose 
exemplary  behaviour  in  every  part  of  the  pastoral  office 
is  enforced  upon  you  by  his  station  of  authority  and 
influence  in  (this  part*  especially  of)  the  diocess. 

I  am  very  sensible,  my  brethren,  that  some  of  these 
things  in  places  where  they  are  greatly  wanted  are 
impracticable,  from  the  largeness  of  parishes,  suppose. 
And  where  there  is  no  impediment  of  this  sort,  yet  the 
performance  of  them  will  depend  upon  others,  as  well  as 
upon  you.  People  cannot  be  admonished  or  instructed 
in  private,  unless  they  will  permit  it.  And  little  will 
you  be  able  to  do  in  forming  the  minds  of  children  to  a 
sense  of  religion,  if  their  parents  will  not  assist  you  in 
it;  and  yet  much  less,  if  they  will  frustrate  your  endea- 
vours, by  their  bad  example,  and  giving  encouragement 
to  their  children  to  be  dissolute.  The  like  is  to  be  said 
also  of  your  influence  in  reforming  the  common  people 
in  general,  in  proportion  as  their  superiors  act  in  like 
manner  to  such  parents;  and  whilst  they,  the  lower 
people  I  mean,  must  have  such  numerous  temptations 
to  drunkenness  and  riot  every  where  placed  in  their 
way.  And  it  is  cruel  usage  we  often  meet  with,  in  bein^ 
censured  for  not  doing  what  we  cannot  do,  withouc 
what  he  cannot  have,  the  concurrence  of  our  censurers. 
Doubtless  very  much  reproach  which  now  lights  upon 

*  The  archd  acoury  of  Norlhumberland. 
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the  clergy  would  be  found  to  fall  elsewhere,  if  due 
allowances  were  made  for  tilings  of  this  kind.  But  then 
we,  my  brethren,  must  take  care  and  not  make  more 
than  due  allowances  for  them.  If  others  deal  unchari- 
tably with  us,  we  must  deal  impartially  with  ourselves, 
as  in  a  matter  of  conscience,  in  determining  what  good 
is  in  our  power  to  do:  and  not  let  indolence  keep  us 
from  setting  about  what  really  is  in  our  power;  nor  anjr 
heat  of  temper  create  obstacles  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
or  render  insuperable  such  as  we  find,  when  perhaps 
gentleness  and  patience  would  prevent  or  overcome  them. 

Indeed  all  this  diligence  to  w  hich  I  have  been  exhort- 
ing you  and  myself,  for  God  forbid  I  should  not  consider 
myself  as  included  in  all  the  general  admonitions  you 
receive  from  me;  all  this  diligehce  in  these  things  does 
indeed  suppose,  that  we  give  ourselves  wholly  to  them. 
It  supposes,  not  only  that  we  have  a  real  sense  of  religion 
upon  our  own  minds,  but  also,  that  to  promote  the 
practice  of  it  in  others  is  habitually  uppermost  in  our 
thought  and  intention,  as  the  business  of  our  lives.  And 
this,  my  brethren,  is  the  business  of  our  lives,  in  every 
sense,  and  upon  every  account.  It  is  the  general 
busmess  of  all  Christians  as  they  have  opportunity:  it  is 
our  particular  business.  It  is  so,  as  we  have  devoted 
ourselves  to  it  by  the  most  solemn  engagements;  as, 
according  to  our  Lord's  appointment,  we  live  of  i/ie 
gospel;*  and  as  the  preservation  and  advancement  of 
religion,  in  such  and  such  districts,  are,  in  some  respects, 
our  appropriated  trust. 

By  being  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  this  our  trust,  by 
thus  taking  heed  to  the  ministry  we  have  received  in  the 
Lord  that  we  fulfil  it,]  we  shall  do  our  part  towards 
reviving  a  practical  sense  of  religion  amongst  the  people 
committed  to  our  care.  And  this  will  be  the  securest 
barrier  against  the  efforts  of  infidelity;  a  great  source  of 
which  plainly  is,  the  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  religious 
restraints.  But  whatever  be  our  success  with  regard  to 
others,  we  shall  have  the  approbation  of  our  consciences, 
and  may  rest  assured,  that,  as  to  ourselves  at  least,  our 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,t 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  t  Col.  iv.  17.  t  1  Cor.  xv.  68. 
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the  first  letter. 

Reverend  Sir, 
I  SUPPOSE  you  will  wonder  at  the  present  trouble  from 
one  who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  you,  though  you  are  not 
so  to  him;  but  I  hope  the  occasion  will  excuse  my 
boldness.  I  have  made  it,  sir,  my  business,  ever  since 
I  thought  myself  capable  of  such  sort  of  reasoning,  to 
prove  to  myself  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  And 
being  s-snsible  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  last  consequence, 
I  endeavoured  after  a  demonstrative  proof;  not  only 
more  fully  to  satisfy  my  own  mind,  but  also  in  order  to 
defend  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  those  of 
the  Christian  revelation  which  follow  from  them,  against 
all  opposers:  but  must  own  with  concern,  that  hitherto 
I  have  been  unsuccessful;  and  though  I  have  got  very 
probable  arguments,  yet  I  can  go  but  a  very  little  way 
with  demonstration  in  the  proof  of  those  things.  Whea 
first  your  book  on  those  subjects  (which  by  all,  whom  I 
have  discoursed  with,  is  so  justly  esteemed)  was  recom- 
mended to  me,  I  was  in  great  hopes  of  having  all  my 
inquiries  answered.  But  since  in  some  places,  either 
through  my  not  understanding  your  meaning,  or  what 
else  I  know  not,  even  that  has  failed  me,  I  almost 
despair  of  ever  arriving  to  such  a  satisfaction  as  I  aim  at, 
unless  by  the  method  I  now  use.  You  cannot  but  know, 
sir,  that  of  two  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing, 
though  equally  clear  to  some  persons,  yet  to  others  one 
of  them  is  sometimes  very  obscure,  though  the  other  be 
perfectly  intelligible.  Perhaps  this  may  be  my  case 
here;  and  could  I  see  those  of  your  arguments,  of  which 
I  doubt,  dillerently  proposed,  possibly  I  might  yield  a 
readv  assent  to  them.    This,  sir,  I  cannot  but  think  a 
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sufficient  excuse  for  the  present  trouble ;  it  being  such  a 
one  as  I  hope  may  prevail  for  an  answer,  with  one  who 
seems  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  t"hat  good  work  of 
instructing  others. 

In  your  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  Prop.  VI.*  [edit.  2d.  pp.  69,  70,]  you  propose  to 
prove  the  infinity  or  omnipresence  of  the  self-existent 
Being.    The  former  part  of  the  proof  seems  highly 
probable;  but  the  latter  part,  which  seems  to  aim  at 
demonstration,  is  not  to  me  convincing.    The  latter 
part  of  the  paragraph  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  an  entire 
argument  of  itself,  which  runs  thus ;  "  To  suppose  a 
finite  being  to  be  self-existent,  is  to  say  that  it  is  a 
contradiction  for  that  being  not  to  exist,  the  absence  of 
which  may  yet  be  conceived  without  a  contradiction; 
which  is  the  greatest  absurdity  in  the  world."  The  sense 
of  these  words  ["the  absence  of  which"]  seems  plainly 
to  be  determined  by  the  following  sentence,  to  mean  its 
absence  from  any  particular  place.    Which  sentence  is 
to  prove  it  to  be  an  absurdity;  and  is  this:  **  For  if  a 
being  can,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from  one 
place,  it  may,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from 
another  place,  and  from  all  places."    Now  supposing 
this  to  be  a  consequence,  all  that  it  proves  is,  that  if  a 
being  can,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from  one 
place  at  one  time,  it  may,  without  a  contradiction,  be 
absent  from  another  place,  and  so  from  all  places,  at 
dififerent  times;  (for  I  cannot  see,  that  if  a  being  can  be 
absent  from  one  place  at  one  time,  therefore  it  may, 
without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from  all  places  at  the 
same  time,  i.  e.  may  cease  to  exist.)    Now,  if  it  proves 
no  more  than  this,  I  cannot  see  that  it  reduces  the 
supposition  to  any  absurdity.    Suppose  I  could  demon- 
strate, that  any  particular  man  should  live  a  thousand 
years ;  this  man  might,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent 
from  one  and  from  all  places  at  different  times;  but  it 
would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  he  might  be  absent 
from  all  places  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.  that  he  might  cease 
to  exist.    No ;  tliis  would  be  a  contradiction,  because  I 
am  supposed  to  have  demonstrated  that  he  should  live  a 

*  p.  45,  edit.  4;  p.  41,  edit.  C ;  p.  43,  edit.  7  ;  p.  44,  edit.  6. 
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thousand  years.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same,  if^ 
instead  of  a  thousand  years,  I  should  say,  for  ever;  and 
the  proof  seems  the  same,  whether  it  be  applied  to  a 
self-existent  or  a  dependent  being. 

What  else  I  have  to  offer  is  in  relation  to  your  proof, 
that  the  self-existent  being  must  of  necessity  be  but  one. 
Which  proof  is  as  follows,  in  Prop.  VII.*  [edit.  2d.  p.  74.] 
"  To  suppose  two  or  more  different  natures  existing  of 
themselves,  necessarily,  and  independent  from  each  other, 
implies  this  plain  contradiction;  that,  each  of  them  being 
independent  from  the  other,  they  may  either  of  them  be 
supposed  to  exist  alone;  so  that  it  will  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist,  and  consequently 
neither  of  them  will  be  necessarily  existing."  The  sup- 
position indeed  implies,  that  since  each  of  these  beings  is 
independent  from  the  other,  they  may  either  of  them 
exist  alone,  i.  e.  without  any  relation  to,  or  dependence 
on,  the  other:  but  where  is  the  third  idea,  to  connect  this 
proposition  and  the  following  one,  viz.,  "  so  that  it  will 
be  no  contradiction  to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist  ?" 
Were  this  a  consequence  of  the  former  proposition,  I 
allow  it  would  be  demonstration,  by  the  first  corollary  of 
Prop.  III.+  [2d  edit.  p.  26.]  but  since  these  two  proposi- 
tions, ["  they  may  either  of  them  be  supposed  to  exist 
alone,"]  and,  ["  so  that  it  will  be  no  contradiction  to 
imagine  the  other  not  to  exist,"]  are  very  widely  different; 
since  likewise  it  is  no  immediate  consequence,  that 
because  either  may  be  supposed  to  exist  independent 
from  the  other,  therefore  the  other  may  be  supposed  not 
to  exist  at  all ;  how  is  what  was  proposed,  proved.!^  That 
the  propositions  are  different,  I  think  is  plain;  and 
whether  there  be  an  immediate  connexion,  every  body 
that  reads  your  book  must  judge  for  themselves.  I  must 
say,  for  my  own  part,  the  absurdity  does  not  appear  at 
first  sight,  any  more  than  the  absurdity  of  saying  that 
the  angles  below  the  base  in  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
unequal;  which  thoush  it  is  absolutely  false,  yet  I  suppose 
no  one  will  lay  down  the  contrary  for  an  axiom ;  because, 
though  it  is  true,  yei  there  is  need  of  a  proof  to  make  it 
appear  so. 

*  p.  48.  edit.  A, :  p.  44.  rdit.  6  ;  p.  46.  rdit.  7  ;  p.  47.  edit.  8. 
t  P.  le.  17.  ediL4,  6,  7,  and  ». 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  answered,  that  I  have  not  rightly 
explained  the  words,  "  to  exist  alone;"  and  that  they  do 
not  mean  only,  to  exist  independent  from  the  other ;  but 
that  "  existing  alone"  means  that  nothing  exists  with  it. 
Whether  this  or  the  other  was  meant,  I  cannot  deterriiine: 
but,  which  ever  it  was,  what  I  have  said  will  hold.  For 
if  this  last  be  the  sense  of  those  words,  ["  they  either  of 
them  may  be  supposed  to  exist  alone;"]  it  indeed  implies 
that  it  will  be  no  contradiction  to  suppose  the  other  not 
to  exist:  but  then  I  ask,  how  come  these  two  proposi- 
tions to  be  connected ;  that,  to  suppose  two  different 
natures  existing  of  themselves  necessarily  and  independent 
from  each  other,  implies  that  each  of  them  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  alone  in  this  sense  ?    Which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  I  said  before,  only  applied  to  different 
sentences.    So  that  if  "  existing  alone"  be  understood  as 
I  first  took  it,  I  allow  it  is  implied  in  the  supposition, - 
but  cannot  see  that  the  consequence  is,  that  it  will  be  no 
contradiction  to  suppose  the  other  not  to  exist.    But  if 
the  words,  "  existing  alone,",  are  meant  in  the  latter  sense, 
I  grant,  that  if  either  of  them  be  supposed  thus  to  exist 
alone,  it  will  be  no  contradiction  to  suppose  the  other  not 
to  exist:  but  then  I  cannot  see,  that  to  suppose  two 
different  natures  existing,  of  themselves,  necessarily  and 
independent  from  each  other,  implies  that  either  of  them 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  alone  in  this  sense  of  the  words  ; 
but,  only,  that  either  of  them  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
without  having  any  relation  to  the  other,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  need  of  the  existence  of  the  one  in  order  to 
the  existence  of  the  other.  But  though  upon  this  account, 
were  there  no  other  principle  of  its  existence,  it  might 
cease  to  exist;  yet  on  the  account  of  the  necessity  of  its 
own  nature,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other,  it  is  an 
absolute  absurdity  to  suppose  it  not  to  exist. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  proposed  my  doubts,  with  the  reasons 
of  them.  In  which  if  I  have  wrested  your  words  to 
another  sense  than  you  designed  them,  or  in  any  respect 
argued  unfairly,  I  assure  you  it  was  without  design.  So 
I  hope  you  will  impute  it  to  mistake.  And,  if  it  will  not 
be  too  great  a  trouble,  let  me  once  more  beg  the  favour 
of  a  line  from  you,  by  which  you  will  lay  me  under  a 
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particular  obligation  to  be,  what,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  now  am, 

Reverend  Sir,  your  most  obliged  servant,  &c. 
Nov.  A:,  1713. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  FIRST  LETTER. 

Sir, 

Did  men  who  publish  controversial  papers  accustom 
themselves  to  write  with  that  candour  and  ingenuity, 
with  which  you  propose  your  difficulties,  I  am  persuaded 
almost  all  disputes  might  be  very  amicably  terminated, 
either  by  men's  coming  at  last  to  agree  in  opinion,  or  at 
least  finding  reason  to  suffer  each  other  friendly  to  differ. 

Your  two  objections  are  very  ingenious,  and  urged 
with  great  strength  and  acuteness.  Yet  I  am  not 
without  hopes  of  being  able  to  give  you  satisfaction  in 
both  of  them.  To  your  first,  therefore,  I  answer: 
Whatever  may,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from 
any  one  place,  at  any  one  time,  may  also,  without  a 
contradicfion,  be  absent  from  all  places  at  all  times. 
For,  whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  every  part  of  space,  and  in  every  point  of 
duration.  Whatever  can  at  anv  time  be  conceived 
possible  to  be  absent  from  any  one  part  of  space,  may 
for  the  same  reason  [viz.  the  implying  no  contradiction 
in  the  nature  of  things]  be  conceived  possible  to  be 
absent  from  every  other  part  of  space  at  the  same  time; 
either  by  ceasing  to  be,  or  by  supposing  it  never  to  have 
begun  to  be.  Your  instance  about  demonstrating  a  man 
to  live  a  thousand  years,  is  what,  I  think,  led  you  into 
the  mistake;  and  is  a  good  instance  to  lead  you  out  of 
it  again.  You  may  suppose  a  man  shall  live  a  thousand 
years,  or  God  may  reveal  and  promise  he  shall  live  a 
thousand  years;  and  upon  that  supposition,  it  shall  not 
be  possible  for  the  man  to  be  absent  from  all  places  in 
any  part  of  that  time.  Very  true :  but  why  shall  it  not 
be  possible  .f^  only  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  supposi- 
tion, or  to  the  promise  of  God ;  but  not  contrary  to  the 
absolute  nature  of  things;  which  would  be  the  case,  if 
the  man  existed  necessarily,  as  every  part  of  space  does. 
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In  supposing  you  could  demonstrate,  a  man  should  live 
a  thousand  years,  or  one  year;  you  make  an  impossible 
and  contradictory  supposition.  For  though  you  may 
know  certainly  (by  revelation  suppose)  that  he  will  live 
so  long;  yet  this  is  only  the  certainty  of  a  thing  true  in 
fact,  not  in  itself  necessary :  and  demonstration  is  appli- 
cable to  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  in  itself,  necessary 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times  equally. 

To  your  second  difficulty,  I  answer:  What  exists 
necessarily,  not  only  must  so  exist  alone,  as  to  be 
independent  of  any  thing  else;  but,  (being  self-sufficient) 
may  also  so  exist  alone,  as  that  every  thing  else  may 
possibly  (or  without  any  contradiction  in  the  nature  of 
things)  be  supposed  not  to  exist  at  all:  and  consequently 
(since  that  which  may  possibly  be  supposed  not  to  exist 
at  all,  is  not  necessarily  existent),  no  other  thing  can  be 
necessarily  existent.  Whatever  is  necessarily  existing, 
there  is  need  of  its  existence  in  order  to  the  supposal  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  thing;  so  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  supposed  to  exist,  without  presupposing  and 
including  antecedently  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
necessary.  For  instance;  the  supposal  of  the  existence 
of  any  thing  whatever  includes  necessarily  a  presupposi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  space  and  time ;  and  if  any  thing 
could  exist  without  space  or  time,  it  would  follow  that 
space  and  time  were  not  necessarily  existing.  Therefore, 
the  supposing  any  thing  possibly  to  exist  alone,  so  as 
not  necessarily  to  include  the  presupposal  of  some  other 
thing,  proves  demonstrably  that  that  other  thing  is  not 
necessarily  existing;  because,  whatever  has  necessity  of 
existence  cannot  possibly,  in  any  conception  whatsoever, 
be  supposed  away.  There  cannot  possibly  be  any 
notion  of  the  existence  of  any  thing,  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  notion  of  existence  at  all,  but  what  shall 
necessarily  preinclude  the  notion  of  that  which  has 
necessary  existence.  And  consequently  the  two  propo- 
sitions, which  you  judged  independent,  are  really 
necessarily  connected.  These  sorts  of  things  are  indeed 
very  difficult  to  express,  and  not  easy  to  be  conceived 
but  by  very  attentive  minds:  but  to  such  as  can  and  will 
attend,  nothing,  I  think,  is  more  demonstrably  convictive» 
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If  any  thing  still  sticks  with  you  in  this  or  any  other 
part  of  my  books,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  be  informed 
of  it;  who  am,  Sir,  Your  assured  friend  and  servant, 

S.  C. 

Nov.  10,  1713. 

P.  S.  Many  readers,  I  observe,  have  misunderstood 
my  second  general  proposition;  as  if  the  words  []"  some 
one  unchangeable  and  independent  being,"]  meant  [one 
only — being;]  whereas  the  true  meaning,  and  all  that 
the  argument  there  requires,  is,  [some  one  at  least.] 
That  there  can  be  but  one,  is  the  thing  proved  afterwards 
in  the  seventh  proposition. 


THE  SECOND  LETTER. 

Reverend  Sir, 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  chief  occasions  of  men's 
differing  so  much  in  their  opinions,  were,  either  their 
not  understanding  each  other;  or  else,  that,  instead  of 
ingenuously  searching  after  truth,  they  have  made  it 
their  business  to  find  out  arguments  for  the  proof  of 
what  they  have  once  asserted.  However,  it  is  certain 
there  may  be  other  reasons  for  persons  not  agreeing  in 
their  opinions:  and  where  it  is  so,  I  cannot  but  think 
with  you,  that  they  will  find  reason  to  suffer  each  other 
to  differ  friendly ;  every  man  having  a  way  of  thinking, 
in  some  respects,  peculiarly  his  own. 

I  am  sorry  I  must  tell  you,  your  answers  to  my  objec- 
tions are  not  satisfactory.  The  reasons  why  I  think 
them  not  so  are  as  follow. 

You  say,  "  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  every  part  of  space,  and  in  every 
point  of  duration."  Were  this  evident,  it  would  cer- 
tainly prove  what  you  bring  it  for;  viz.  that  "  whatever 
may,  without  a  contradiction,  be  absent  from  one  place 
at  one  time,  may  also  be  absent  from  all  places  at  all 
times."  But  I  do  not  conceive,  that  the  idea  of  ubiquity 
is  contained  in  the  idea  of  self-existence,  or  directly 
follows  from  it;  any  otherwise  than  as,  whatever  exists 
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must  exist  somewhere.  You  add,  "  Whatever  can  at 
any  time  be  conceived  possible  to  be  absent  from  any 
one  part  of  space,  may  for  the  same  reason  [viz.  tlie 
implying  no  contradiction  in  the  nature  of  things]  be 
conceived  possible  to  be  absent  from  every  other  part  of 
space,  at  the  same  time."  Now  I  cannot  see,  that  I 
can  make  these  two  suppositions  for  the  same  reason,  or 
upon  the  same  account.  The  reason  why  I  conceive 
this  being  may  be  absent  from  one  place,  is  because  it 
doth  not  contradict  the  former  proof  [drawn  from  the 
nature  of  things],  in  which  I  proved  only  that  it  must 
necessarily  exist.  But  the  other  supposition,  viz.  that  I 
can  conceive  it  possible  to  be  absent  from  every  part  of 
space  at  one  and  the  same  time,  directly  contradicts  the. 
proof  that  it  must  exist  somewhere;  and  so  is  an  express 
contradiction.  Unless  it  be  said,  that  as,  when  we  have 
proved  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  that  relation  of  the  equality  of  its  angles  to  two 
right  ones  will  be  wherever  a  triangle  exists;  so,  when 
we  have  proved  the  necessary  existence  of  a  being,  this 
being  must  exist  every  where.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  these  two  things:  the  one  being  the 
proof  of  a  certain  relation,  upon  supposition  of  such  a 
being's  existence  with  such  particular  properties ;  and 
consequently,  wherever  this  being  and  these  properties 
exist,  this  relation  must  exist  too:  but  from  the  proof  of 
the  necessary  existence  of  a  being,  it  is  no  evident  con- 
sequence that  it  exists  every  where.  My  using  the  word 
demonstration,  instead  of  proof  which  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt,  was  through  negligence,  for  I  never  heard  of  strict 
demonstration  of  matter  of  fact. 

In  your  answer  to  my  second  difficulty,  you  say, 
"  Whatsoever  is  necessarily  existing,  there  is  need  of  its 
existence,  in  order  to  the  supposal  of  the  existence  of 
any  other  thing."  All  the  consequences  you  draw  from 
this  proposition,  I  see  proved  demonstrably;  and  con- 
sequently, that  the  two  propositions  I  thought  indepen- 
dent are  closely  connected.  But  how,  or  upon  what 
account,  is  there  need  of  the  existence  of  whatever  is 
necessarily  existing,  in  order  to  the  existence  of  any 
other  thing    Is  it  as  there  is  need  of  space  and  duration, 
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in  order  to  the  existence  of  any  thing;  or  is  it  needful 
only  as  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  all  other  things  ?  If 
the  former  be  said,  as  your  instance  seems  to  intimate: 
I  answe¥;  space  and  duration  are  very  abstruse  in  their 
natures,  and,  I  think,  cannot  properly  be  called  things, 
but  are  considered  rather  as  affections  which  belong,  and 
in  the  order  of  our  thoughts  are  antecedently  necessary, 
to  the  existence  of  all  things.  And  I  can  no  more 
conceive  how  a  necessarily  existent  being  can,  on  the 
same  account,  or  in  the  same  manner  as  space  and 
duration  are,  be  needful  in  order  to  the  existence  of  any 
other  being,  than  I  can  conceive  extension  attributed  to 
a  thought;  that  idea  no  more  belonging  to  a  thing  existing, 
than  extension  belongs  to  thought.  But  if  the  latter  be 
said,  that  there  is  need  of  the  existence  of  whatever  is  a 
necessary  being,  in  order  to  the  existence  of  any  other 
thing;  only  as  this  necessary  being  must  be  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  all  other  things:  I  think  this  is  plainly 
begging  the  question;  for  it  supposes  that  there  is  no 
other  being  exists,  but  what  is  casual,  and  so  not  necessary. 
And  on  what  other  account,  or  in  what  other  manner 
than  one  of  these  two,  there  can  be  need  of  the  existence 
of  a  necessary  being  in  order  to  the  existence  of  any 
thing  else,  I  cannot  conceive. 

Thus,  sir,  you  see  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  all  the 
consequences  you  have  drawn  from  your  suppositions, 
but  cannot  see  the  truth  of  the  suppositions  themselves. 

I  have  aimed  at  nothing  in  my  style,  but  only  to  be 
intelligible ;  being  sensible  that  it  is  very  difficult  (as  you 
observe)  to  express  one's  self  on  these  sorts  of  subjects, 
especially  for  one  who  is  altogether  unaccustomed  to  write 
upon  them. 

I  have  nothing  at  present  more  to  add,  but  my  sincerest 
thanks  for  your  trouble  in  answering  my  letter,  and  for 
your  professed  readiness  to  be  acquainted  with  any  other 
difficulty  that  I  may  meet  with  in  any  of  your  writings. 
I  am  willing  to  interpret  this,  as  somewhat  like  a  promise 
of  an  answer  to  what  I  have  now  written,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  it  which  deserves  one.  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  humble  servant. 

Nov.  23,  1713. 
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the  answer  to  the  second  letter.  • 

Sir, 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  reason  why  you  do  not  appre- 
hend ubiquity  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  self- 
existence,  is  because,  in  the  order  of  your  ideas,  you  first 
conceive  a  being  (a  finite  being,  suppose),  and  then 
conceive  self-existence  to  be  a  property  of  that  being;  as 
the  angles  are  properties  of  a  triangle,  when  a  triangle 
exists:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  necessity  of  existence, 
not  being  a  property  consequent  upon  the  supposition  of 
the  things  existing,  but  antecedently  the  cause  or  ground 
of  that  existence;  it  is  evident  this  necessity,  being  not 
limited  to  any  antecedent  subject,  as  angles  are  to  a 
triangle;  but  being  itself  original,  absolute,  and  (in  order 
of  nature)  antecedent  to  all  existence;  cannot  but  be 
every  where,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  any  where. 
By  applying  this  reasoning  to  the  instance  of  space,  you 
will  find,  that  by  consequence  it  belongs  truly  to  that 
substance,  whereof  space  is  a  property,*  as  duration  also 
is.  What  you  say  about  a  necessary  being  existing 
somewhere,  supposes  it  to  be  finite;  and  being-  finite, 
supposes  some  cause  which  determined  that  such  a  certain 
quantity  of  that  being  should  exist,  neither  more  nor  less: 
and  that  cause  must  either  be  a  voluntary  cause ;  or  else 
such  a  necessary  cause,  the  quantity  of  whose  power 
must  be  determined  and  limited  by  some  other  cause. 
But  in  original  absolute  necessity,  antecedent  (in  order 
of  nature)  to  the  existence  of  any  thing,  nothing  of  all 
this  can  have  place ;  but  the  necessity  is  necessarily  every 
where  alike. 

Concerning  the  second  difficulty,  I  answer:  That 
which  exists  necessarily,  is  needful  to  the  existence  of 
any  other  thing  ;  not  considered  now  as  a  cause  (for  that 
indeed  is  begging  the  question),  but  as  a  sine  quo  non  ; 
in  the  sense  as  space  is  necessary  to  every  thing,  and 
nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived  to  exist,  without 
thereby  presupposing  space:  which  therefore  I  apprehend 
to  be  a  property  or  mode  of  the  self-existent  substance; 

*  Or,  mode  of  existence. 
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and  that,  by  being  evidently  necessary  itself,  it  proves 
that  the  substance,  of  which  it  is  a  property,  must  also 
be  necessary ;  necessary  both  in  itself,  and  needful  to 
the  existence  of  any  thing  else  whatsoever.  Extension 
indeed  does  not  belong  to  thought,  because  thought  is  not 
a  being ;  but  there  is  need  of  extension  to  the  existence 
of  every  being,  to  a  being  which  has  or  has  not.  thought^ 
or  any  other  quality  whatsoever.       I  am.  Sir, 

Your  real  friend  and  servant. 

London,  Nov.  28,  1713. 


THE  THIRD  LETTER. 

Reverend  Sir, 
I  DO  not  very  well  understand  your  meaning,  when  you 
say  that  you  think,  "  in  the  order  of  my  ideas  I  first 
conceive  a  being  (finite  suppose)  to  exist,  and  then 
conceive  self-existence  to  be  a  property  of  that  being." 
If  you  mean  that  I  first  suppose  a  finite  being  to  exist  I 
know  not  why;  affirming  necessity  of  existence  to  be 
only  a  consequent  of  its  existence;  and  that,  when  I  have 
supposed  it  finite,  I  very  safely  conclude  it  is  not  infinite; 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss,  upon  what  expressions  m  my  letter 
this  conjecture  can  be  founded.  But  if  you  mean,  that 
I  first  of  all  prove  a  being  to  exist  from  eternity,  and 
then,  from  the  reasons  of  things,  prove  that  such  a  being 
must  be  eternally  necessary;  I  freely  own  it.  Neither 
do  I  conceive  it  to  be  irregular  or  absurd;  for  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  order  in  which  things  exist, 
and  the  order  in  which  I  prove  to  myself  that  they  exist. 
Neither  do  I  think  my  saying  a  necessary  being  exists 
somewhere,  suppose  it  to  be  finite;  it  only  supposes  that 
this  being  exists  in  space,  without  determining  whether 
here,  or  there,  or  every  where. 

To  my  second  objection,  you  say,  "  That  which  exists 
necessarily,  is  needful  to  the  existence  of  any  other  thing, 
as  a  sine  qua  non;  in  the  sense  space  is  necessary  to 
every  thing:  which  is  proved  (you  say)  by  this  con- 
sideration, that  space  is  a  property  of  the  self-cxistent 
substance ;  and  being  both  necessary  in  itself,  and  needful 
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to  the  existence  of  every  thing  else;  consequently  the 
substance,  of  which  it  is  a  property,  must  be  so  too." 
Space,  I  own,  is  in  one  sense  a  property  of  the  self- 
existent  substance;  but,  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  also  a 
property  of  all  other  substances.  The  only  difference  is 
in  respect  to  the  quantity.  And  since  every  part  of 
space,  as  well  as  the  whole,  is  necessary ;  every  substance 
consequently  must  be  self-existent,  because  it  hath  this 
self -existent  property.  Which  since  you  will  not  admit 
for  true;  if  it  directly  follows  from  your  arguments,  they 
cannot  be  conclusive. 

What  you  say  under  the  first  head  proves,  I  think,  to 
a  very  great  probability,  though  not  to  me  with  the 
evidence  of  demonstration:  but  your  arguments  under 
the  second  I  am  not  able  to  see  the  force  of. 

I  am  so  far  from  being  pleased  that  I  can  form 
objections  to  your  arguments,  that,  besides  the  satisfac- 
tion it  would  have  given  me  in  my  own  mind,  I  should 
have  thought  it  an  honour  to  have  entered  into  your 
reasonings,  and  seen  the  force  of  them.  I  cannot  desire 
to  trespass  any  more  upon  your  better  employed  time; 
so  shall  only  add  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  trouble  on 
my  account,  and  that  I  am  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Reverend  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  humble  servants 

Bee.  5,  1713. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  THIRD  LETTER. 

Sir, 

Though,  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  every  way,  I  fully 
persuade  myself  there  is  no  defect  in  the  argument  itself; 
yet  in  my  manner  of  expression  I  am  satisfied  there  must 
be  some  want  of  clearness,  when  there  remains  any 
difficulty  to  a  person  of  your  abilities  and  sagacity.  I 
did  not  mean  that  your  saying  a  necessary  being  exists 
somewhere,  does  necessarily  suppose  it  to  be  finite;  but 
that  the  manner  of  expression  is  apt  to  excite  in  the 
mind  an  idea  of  a  finite  being,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
are  thinking  of  a  necessary  being,  without  accurately 
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attending  to  the  nature  of  that  necessity  by  which  it 
exists.  Necessity  absolute,  and  antecedent  (in  order  of 
nature)  to  the  existence  of  any  subject,  has  nothing  to 
limit  it;  but,  if  it  operates  at  all  (as  it  must  needs  do), 
it  must  operate  (if  I  may  so  speak)  every  where  and  at 
all  times  alike.  Determination  of  a  particular  quantity, 
or  particular  time  or  place  of  existence  of  any  thing, 
cannot  arise  but  from  somewhat  external  to  the  thing 
itself.  For  example:  why  there  should  exist  just  such 
a  small  determinate  quantity  of  matter,  neither  more  nor 
less,  interspersed  in  the  immense  vacuities  of  space,  no 
reason  can  be  given.  Nor  can  there  be  any  thing  in 
nature,  which  could  have  determined  a  thing  so  indiffe- 
rent in  itself,  as  is  the  measure  of  that  quantity ;  but  only 
the  will  of  an  intelligent  and  free  agent.  To  suppose 
matter,  or  any  other  substance,  necessarily  existing  in  a 
finite  determinate  quantity;  in  an  inch-cube,  for  instance; 
or  in  any  certain  number  of  cube-inches,  and  no  more; 
is  exactly  the  same  absurdity,  as  supposing  it  to  exist 
necessarily,  and  yet  for  a  finite  duration  only:  which 
every  one  sees  to  be  a  plain  contradiction.  The  argu- 
ment is  likewise  the  same,  in  the  question  about  the 
original  of  motion.  Motion  cannot  be  necessarily 
existing;  because,  it  being  evident  that  all  determinations 
of  motion  are  equally  possible  in  themselves,  the  original 
determination  of  the  motion  of  any  particular  body  this 
way  rather  than  the  contrary  way,  could  not  be  necessarily 
in  itself,  but  was  either  caused  by  the  will  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  free  agent,  or  else  was  an  effect  produced  and 
determined  without  any  cause  at  all ;  which  is  an  express 
contradiction:  as  I  have  shown  in  my  Demonstration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  [Page  14,  edit.  4th 
and  5th;  page  12,  edit.  6th  and  7th.] 

To  the  second  head  of  argument,  I  answer:  Space  is 
a  property  [or  mode]  of  the  self-existent  substance ;  but 
not  of  any  other  substances.  All  other  substances  are 
in  space,  and  are  penetrated  by  it;  but  the  self-existent 
substance  is  not  in  space,  nor  penetrated  by  it,  but  is 
itself  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the  substratum  of  space,  the 
ground  of  the  existence  of  space  and  duration  itself. 
Which  (^space  and  duration]  being  evidently  necessary, 
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und  yet  themselves  not  substances,  but  properties  or 
modes,  show  evidently  that  the  substance,  without  which 
these  properties  could  not  subsist,  is  itself  much  more 
(if  that  were  possible)  necessary.  And  as  space  and 
duration  are  needful  (i.  e.  sine  qua  non)  to  the  existence 
of  every  thing  else;  so  consequently  is  the  substance,  to 
which  these  properties  belong  in  that  peculiar  manner 
which  I  before  mentioned.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 

Dec.  10, 1713. 

THE  FOURTH  LETTER. 

Reverend  Sir, 
Whatever  is  the  occasion  of  my  not  seeing  the  force  of 
your  reasonings,  I  cannot  impute  it  to  [what  you  do] 
the  want  of  clearness  in  your  expression.  I  am  too  well 
acquainted  with  myself,  to  think  my  not  understanding 
an  argument,  a  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is 
either  improperly  expressed,  or  not  conclusive;  unless  I 
can  clearly  show  the  defect  of  it.  It  is  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  more  I  reflect  on 
y^our  first  argument,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it;  and  it  now  seems  to  me  altogether  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  absolute  necessity  can  have  any 
relation  to  one  part  of  space  more  than  to  another;  and 
if  so,  an  absolutely  necessary  being  must  exist  every 
where. 

I  wish  I  was  as  well  satisfied  in  respect  to  the  other. 
You  say,  "  All  substances,  except  the  self-existent  one, 
are  in  space,  and  are  penetrated  by  it."  All  substances 
doubtless,  whether  body  or  spirit,  exist  in  space:  but 
when  I  say  that  a  spirit  exists  in  space,  were  I  put 
upon  telling  my  meaning,  I  know  not  how  I  could  do  it 
any  other  way  than  by  saying,  such  a  particular  quantity 
of  space  terminates  llie  capacity  of  acting  in  finite  spirits 
at  one  and  the  same  time;  so  that  they  cannot  act 
beyond  that  determined  quantity.  Not  but  that  I  think 
there  is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  existence  of  spirits 
in  respect  of  space,  that  more  directly  answers  to  the 
manner  of  the  existence  of  body ;  but  what  that  is,  or  of 
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the  manner  of  their  existence,  I  cannot  possibly  form  an 
idea.  And  it  seems  (if  possible)  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  what  relation  the  self-existent  Being  hath  to 
space.  To  say  he  exists  in  space,  after  the  same 
manner  that  other  substances  do  (somewhat  like  which 
I  too  rashly  asserted  in  my  last),  perhaps  would  be 
placing  the  Creator  too  much  on  a  level  with  the 
creature;  or  however,  it  is  not  plainly  and  evidently 
true:  and  to  say  the  self-existent  substance  is  the  sub- 
stratum of  space,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  is 
scarce  intelligible,  or  at  least  is  not  evident.  Now 
though  there  may  be  a  hundred  relations  distinct  from 
either  of  these;  yet  how  we  should  come  by  ideas  of 
them,  I  cannot  conceive.  We  mav  indeed  have  ideas 
to  the  words,  and  not  altogether  depart  from  the  common 
sense  of  them,  when  we  say  the  self-existent  substance 
is  the  substratum  of  space,  or  the  ground  of  its  existence: 
but  I  see  no  reason  to  think  it  true,  because  space  seems 
to  me  to  be  as  absolutely  self-existent,  as  it  is  possible 
any  thing  can  be:  so  that,  make  what  other  supposition 
you  please,  yet  we  cannot  help  supposing  immense 
space;  because  there  must  be  either  an  infinity  of  being, 
or  (if  you  will  allow  the  expression)  an  infinite  vacuity 
of  being.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  this,  that 
though  space  is  really  necessary,  yet  the  reason  of  its 
being  necessary  is  its  being  a  property  of  the  self-existent 
substance;  and  that  it  being  so  evidently  necessary,  and 
its  dependence  on  the  self-existent  substance  not  so 
evident,  we  are  ready  to  conclude  it  absolutely  self- 
existent,  as  well  as  necessary;  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  idea  of  space  forces  itself  on  our  minds,  ante- 
cedent to,  and  exclusive  of  (as  to  tiie  ground  of  its 
existence)  all  other  things.  Now  this,  though  it  is  really 
an  objection,  yet  is  no  direct  answer  to  what  I  have 
said:  because  it  supposes  the  only  thing  to  be  proved, 
viz.  that  the  reason  why  space  is  necessary  is  its  being 
a  property  of  a  self-existent  subsiance.  And  supposing 
it  not  to  be  evident,  that  space  is  absolutely  self-existent; 
yet,  while  it  is  doubtful,  we  cannot  argue  as  though  the 
contrary  were  certain,  and  we  were  sure  that  space  was 
culy  a  property  of  the  self-existent  substance.  But 
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now,  if  space  be  not  absolutely  independent,  I  do  not 
see  what  we  can  conclude  is  so:  for  it  is  manifestly 
necessary  itself,  as  well  as  antecedently  needful  to  the 
existence  of  all  other  things,  not  excepting  (as  I  think) 
even  the  self-existent  substance. 

All  your  consequences,  I  see,  follow  demonstrably 
from  your  supposition  ;  and,  were  that  evident,  I  believe 
it  would  serve  to  prove  several  other  things  as  well  as 
what  you  bring  it  for.  Upon  which  account,  I  should 
be  extremely  pleased  to  see  it  proved  by  any  one.  For, 
as  I  design  the  search  after  truth  as  the  business  of  my 
life,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  learn  from  any  person; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that 
instruction  from  some  men  is  like  the  gift  of  a  prince,  it 
reflects  an  honour  on  the  person  on  whom  it  lays  an 
obligation.    I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant. 

Dec.  16,  1713. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  FOURTH  LETTER, 

S.IR, 

My  being  out  of  town  most  part  of  the  month  of  January, 
and  some  other  accidental  avocations,  hindered  me  from 
answering  your  letter  sooner.  The  sum  of  the  difficulties 
it  contains  is,  I  think, this:  that  "it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  relation  the  self-existent  substance  has  to 
space:"  that  "to  say  it  is  the  substratum  of  space,  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  is  scarce  intelligible,  or, 
at  least,  is  not  evident:"  that  "space  seems  to  be  as 
absolutely  self-existent,  as  it  is  possible  any  thing  can 
be:"  and  that  "its  being  a  property  of  the  self-existent 
substance  is  supposing  thj  thing  that  was  to  be  proved." 
This  is  entering  indeed  into  the  very  bottom  of  the 
matter;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  as  brief  and 
clear  an  answer  as  I  can. 

That  the  self-existent  substance  is  the  substratum  of 
space,  or  space  a  property  of  the  self-existent  substance, 
are  not  perhaps  very  proper  expressions;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  such.    But  what  I  mean  is  this:  The  idea  of 
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space  (as  also  of  time  or  duration)  is  an  abstract  or 
partial  idea;  an  idea  of  a  certain  quality  or  relation, 
which  we  evidently  see  to  be  necessarily  existing ;  and 
yet  which  (not  being  itself  a  substance)  at  the  same  time 
necessarily  presupposes  a  substance,  without  which  it 
could  not  exist;  which  substance  consequently  must  be 
itself  (much  more,  if  possible)  necessarily  existing.  I 
know  not  how  to  explain  this  so  well  as  by  the  following 
similitude.  A  blind  man,  when  he  tries  to  frame  to 
himself  the  idea  of  body,  his  idea  is  nothing  but  that  of 
hardness.  A  man  that  had  eyes,  but  no  power  of  motion, 
or  sense  of  feeling  at  all;  when  he  tried  to  frame  to 
himself  the  idea  of  body,  his  idea  would  be  nothing  but 
that  of  colour.  Now  as,  in  these  cases,  hardness  is  not 
body,  and  colour  is  not  body;  but  yet,  to  the  under- 
standing of  these  persons,  those  properties  necessarily 
infer  the  being  of  a  substance,  of  which  substance  itself 
the  persons  have  no  idea:  so  space  to  us  is  not  itself 
substance,  but  it  necessarily  infers  the  being  of  a  sub- 
stance, which  affects  none  of  our  present  senses;  and, 
being  itself  necessary,  it  follows,  that  the  substance, 
which  it  infers,  is  (much  more)  necessary.  I  am.  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 

Jan.  29,  1713. 

THE  FIFTH  LETTER. 

Reverend  Sir, 
You  have  very  comprehensively  expressed,  in  six  or 
seven  lines,  all  the  difficulties  of  my  letter;  which  I 
should  have  endeavoured  to  have  made  shorter,  had  I 
not  been  afraid  an  improper  expression  might  possibly 
occasion  a  mistake  of  my  meaning.  I  am  very  glad  the 
debate  is  come  into  so  narrow  a  compass;  for  I  think 
now  it  entirely  turns  upon  this,  whether  our  ideas  of 
space  and  duration  are  partial,  so  as  to  presuppose  the 
existence  of  some  other  thing.  Your  similitude  of  the 
blind  man  is  very  apt,  to  explain  your  meaning  (which 
I  think  I  fully  understand),  but  does  not  seem  to  come 
entirely  up  to  the  matter.  For  what  is  the  reason  that 
the  blind  man  concludes  there  must,  be  somewhat 
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external,  to  give  him  that  idea  of  hardness  ?  It  is  because 
he  supposes  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  thus  affected, 
unless  there  were  some  cause  of  it;  which  cause,  should 
it  be  removed,  the  effect  would  immediately  cease  too; 
and  he  would  no  more  have  the  idea  of  hardness,  but  by 
remembrance.  Now  to  apply  this  to  the  instance  of 
space  and  duration :  Since  a  man,  from  his  having  these 
ideas,  very  justly  concludes  there  must  be  somewhat 
external,  which  is  the  cause  of  them;  consequently, 
should  this  cause  (whatever  it  is)  be  taken  away,  his 
ideas  would  be  so  too :  therefore,  if  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  be  removed,  and  yet  the  idea  remains,  that 
supposed  cause  cannot  be  the  real  one.  Now,  granting 
the  self-existent  substance  to  be  the  substratum  of  these 
ideas,  could  we  make  the  supposition  of  its  ceasing  to  be, 
yet  space  and  duration  would  still  remain  unaltered: 
which  seems  to  show,  that  the  self-existent  substance  is 
not  the  substratum  of  space  and  duration.  Nor  would 
it  be  an  answer  to  the  difficulty,  to  say  that  every  pro- 
perty of  the  self-existent  substance  is  as  necessary  as  the 
substance  itself;  since  that  will  only  hold,  while  the 
substance  itself  exists ;  for  there  is  implied,  in  the  idea 
of  a  property,  an  impossibility  of  subsisting  without  its 
substratum.  I  grant,  the  supposition  is  absurd:  but  how 
otherwise  can  we  know  whether  any  thing  be  a  property 
of  such  a  substance,  but  by  examining  whether  it  should 
cease  to  be,  if  its  supposed  substance  should  do  so  ? 
Notwithstanding  what  I  have  now  said,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  believe  your  argument  not  conclusive ;  for  I  must 
own  my  ignorance,  that  I  am  really  at  a  loss  about  the 
nature  of  space  and  duration.  But  did  it  plainly  appear 
that  they  were  properties  of  a  substance,  we  should  have 
an  easy  way  with  the  atheists:  for  it  would  at  once 
prove  demonstrably  an  eternal,  necessary,  self-existent 
Being;  that  there  is  but  one  such;  and  that  he  is  need- 
ful in  order  to  the  existence  of  all  other  things.  Which 
makes  me  think,  that  though  it  may  be  true,  yet  it  is  not 
obvious  to  every  capacity :  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
generally  used,  as  a  fundamental  argument  to  prove  the 
being  of  God. 

I  must  add  one  thing  more;  that  your  argument  for 
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the  omnipresence  of  God  seemed  always  to  me  very 
probable.  But  being  very  desirous  to  have  it  appear 
demonstrably  conclusive,  I  was  sometimes  forced  to  say 
what  was  not  altogether  my  opinion:  not  that  I  did  this 
for  the  sake  of  disputing,  (for,  besides  the  particular 
disagreeableness  of  this  to  my  own  temper,  I  should 
surely  have  chosen  another  person  to  have  trifled  with;) 
but  I  did  it  to  set  off  the  objection  to  advantage,  that  it 
might  be  more  fully  answered.  I  heartily  wish  you  as 
fair  treatment  from  your  opponents  in  print,  as  I  have  had 
from  you;  though,  I  must  own,  I  cannot  see,  in  those 
that  I  have  read,  that  unprejudiced  search  after  truth, 
which  I  would  have  hoped  for. 

I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant. 

Feb.  3,  1713. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  FIFTH  LETTER. 

Sir, 

In  a  multitude  of  business,  I  mislaid  your  last  letter; 
and  could  not  answer  it,  till  it  came  again  to  my  hands 
by  chance.  We  seem  to  have  pushed  the  matter  in 
question  between  us  as  far  as  it  will  go ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  I  have  very  seldom  met 
with  persons  so  reasonable  and  unprejudiced  as  yourself, 
in  such  debates  as  these. 

I  think  all  I  need  say,  in  answer  to  the  reasoning  in 
your  letter,  is,  that  your  granting  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposition  you  were  endeavouring  to  make,  is  conse- 
quently granting  the  necessary  truth  of  my  argument. 
If*  space  and  duration  necessarily  remain,  even  after  they 
are  supposed  to  be  taken  away;  and  be  not  (as  it  is  plain 
they  are  not)  themselves  substances;  that  thet  substance, 

*  Ut  parlium  teniporis  ordo  est  immiitibilis,  sic  etiam  ordo  partium  spatii.  Movpan- 
tiir  lix  de  locis  stiis,  el  inovebunlur  (ut  ita  dicam)  de  seipsis.  Newton.  I'riniy,. 
Jkliithrrnat.  s  hoi.  ad  definit.  8. 

f  Dcus  noil  fst  asU'riiilas  vcl  infiiiitas  sed  aBlerniis  et  iiifinitus;  non  rst  dunitio  vcl 
spalium,  sed  diiral  et  iiilcNt.  Durat  sempiT,  el  adi-st  iibiqiie  ;  et  rxislfiido  seniper  et 
ub^qiie,  diirilioiiein  el  spalium,  setprriilalcm  el  infiiiitalein,  coiisliUiit.  Cujii  unaqiiaiqun 
epatii  parlicilla  stil  seinp'  i- ;  et  liiiiniiqimdqiie  duraliuiiis  imlivislbile  momenluiii  iiliiqiie; 
Gerle  ri  riiin  oiiiiiiiiiii  Fiibricauir  <ic  I)oiniims  nun  ei  il  iiunqiuini  nnsquam.  Oninipra;- 
Sens  est,  iMi\  per  virl\ilein  si)lam,sed  etiam  per  ^ubsUiritiam  :  nuin  virtus  sine  subsuinlia 
Bilbsislere  turn  potest  In  ipso  (-oiilineiltur  et moveuuu-  "iliversa  &C.  Newton.  J'rinciu. 
JieitKttiMt.  Hchoi.  general,  rub  fii^em. 
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on  whose  existence  they  depend,  will  necessarily  remain 
likewise,  even  after  it  is  supposed  to  be  taken  away: 
which  shows  that  supposition  to  be  impossible  and 
contradictory. 

As  to  your  observation  at  the  end  of  your  letter;  that 
the  argument  I  have  insisted  on,  if  it  were  obvious  to 
every  capacity,  should  have  more  frequently  been  used 
as  a  fundamental  argument  for  a  proof  of  the  being  of 
God:  the  true  cause  why  it  has  been  seldom  urged,  is, 
I  tliink,  this ;  that  the  universal  prevalency  of  Cartes's 
absurd  notions  (teaching  that  *  matter  is  necessarily 
infinite  and  necessarily  eternal,  and  ascribing  all  things 
to  mere  mechanic  laws  of  motion,  exclusive  of  final 
causes,  and  of  all  will  and  intelligence  and  divine  Provi- 
dence from  the  government  of  the  world)  hath  incredibly 
blinded  the  eyes  of  common  reason,  and  prevented  men 
from  discerning  him  in  whom  they  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being.  The  like  has  happened  in  some  other 
instances.  How  universally  have  men  for  many  ages 
believed,  that  eternity  is  no  duration  at  all,  and  infinity 
no  amplitude!  Something  of  the  like  kind  has  happened 
in  the  matter  of  transubstantiation,  and,  I  think,  in  the 
scholastic  notion  of  the  Trinity,  &c. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant. 

April  8,  1713. 

*  Puto  implicare  contradictionem,  ut  mundus  [meaning  the  material  world}  sit 
'fin'itus.    Cartel.  Epist.  69.  Partit  prirtue. 


THE  END. 
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